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CHARLES  CAR 

Among  the  emigrants  from  England 
to  the  western  world  in  the  great  Puri- 
tan exodus  was  Joanna  Thember  Coffin, 
widow,  and  her  son  Tristram,  and  her 
two  daughters,  Mary  and  Eunice.  Their 
home  was  in  Brixton,  two  miles  from 
Plymouth,  in  Devonshire.  Tristram  was 
entering  manhood's  prime —  thirty- three 
years  of  age.  He  had  a  family  of  five 
children.  Quite  likely  the  political 
troubles  between  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment, the  rising  war  cloud,  was  the  im- 
pelling motive  that  induced  the  family 
to  leave  country,  home,  friends,  and  all 
dear  old  things,  and  become  emigrants 
to  the  New  World.  Quite  likely  Tris- 
tram, when  a  youth,  in  1620,  may  have 
seen  the  Mayflower  spread  her  white 
sails  to  the  breeze  and  fade  away  in  the 
western  horizon,  for  the  departure  of 
that  company  of  pilgrims  must  have 
been  the  theme  of  conversation  in  and 
around  Plymouth.  Without  doubt  it  set 
the  young  man  to  thinking  of  the  unex- 
plored continent  beyond  the  stormy  At- 
lantic. In  1632  his  neighbors  and  friends 
began  to  leave,  and  in  1642  he,  too, 
bade  farewell  to  dear  old  England, 
to  become  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

He  landed  at  Newbury,  settled  first 
in  Salisbury,  and  ferried  people  across 
the  Merrimack  between  Salisbury  and 
Newbury.  His  wife,  Dionis,  brewed  beer 
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for  thirsty  travellers.  The  Sheriff  had 
her  up  before  the  courts  for  charging 
more  per  mug  than  the  price  fixed  by 
law,  but  she  went  scot  free  on  proving 
that  she  put  in  an  extra  amount  of  malt. 
We  may  think  of  the  grave  and  rever- 
end Justices  ordering  the  beer  into  court 
and  settling  the  question  by  personal 
examination  of  the  foaming  mugs, — 
smacking  their  lips  satisfactorily,  quite 
likely  testing  it  a  second  time. 

Tristram  Coffin  became  a  citizen  of 
Newbury  and  built  a  house,  which  is  still 
standing.  In  1660  he  removed  with  a 
portion  of  his  family  to  Nantucket,  dy- 
ing there  in  1681,  leaving  two  sons,  from 
whom  have  descended  all  the  Coffins  of 
the  country  —  a  numerous  and  wide- 
spread family. 

One  of  Tristram's  decendants,  Peter, 
moved  from  Newbury  to  Boscawen,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1766,  building  a  large 
two-storied  house.  He  became  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  the  town  —  a  Captain  of 
the  militia  company,  was  quick  and 
prompt  in  all  his  actions.  The  news  of 
the  affair  at  Lexington  and  Concord 
April  19, 1 7 75. reached  Boscawen  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  next  day.  On  the 
twenty-first  Peter  Coffin  was  in  Exeter 
answering  the  roll  call  in  the  Provincial 
assembly  —  to  take  measures  for  the 
public  safety. 

His  wife,  Rebecca  Hazelton  Coffin, 
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was  as  energetic  and  patriotic  as  he.  In 
August,  1 77 7, everybody,  old  and  young, 
turned  out  to  defeat  Burgoyne.  One 
soldier  could  not  go,  because  he  had  no 
shirt.  It  was  this  energetic  woman,  with 
a  babe  but  three  weeks  old,  who  cut  a 
web  from  the  loom  and  sat  up  all  night 
to  make  a  shirt  for  the  soldier.  August 
came,  the  wheat  was  ripe  for  the  sickle. 
Her  husband  was  gone,  the  neighbors 
also.  Six  miles  away  was  a  family  where 
she  thought  it  possible  she  might  obtain 
a  harvest  hand.  Mounting  the  mare, 
taking  the  babe  in  her  arms,  she  rode 
through  the  forest  only  to  find  that  all 
the  able-bodied  young  men  had  gone  to 
the  war.  The  only  help  to  be  had  was 
a  barefoot,  hatless,  coatless  boy  of 
fourteen. 

"He  can  go  but  he  has  no  coat," 
said  the  mother  of  the  boy. 

"  I  can  make  him  a  coat,"  was  the 
reply. 

The  boy  leaped  upon  the  pillion,  rode 
home  with  the  woman  —  went  out  with 
his  sickle  to  reap  the  bearded  grain, 
while  the  house  wife,  taking  a  meal  bag 
for  want  of  other  material,  cutting  a 
hole  in  the  bottom,  two  hoies  in  the 
sides,  sewing  a  pair  of  her  own  stock- 
ings on  for  sleeves,  fulfilled  her  promise 
of  providing  a  coat,  then  laid  her  babe 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  tree  and  bound 
the  sheaves. 

It  is  a  picture  of  the  trials,  hardships 
and  patriotism  of  the  people  in  the  most 
trying  hour  of  the  revolutionary  struggle. 

The  babe  was  Thomas  Coffin— father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  Charles 
Carleton  Coffin,  who  was  born  on  the 
old  homestead  in  Boscawen,  July  26, 
1823, —  the  youngest  of  nine  children, 
three  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

The  boyhood  of  the  future  journalist, 
correspondent  and  author  was  one  of 
toil  rather  than  recreation.  The  max- 
ims ot  Benjamin  Franklin  in  regard  to 
idleness,  thrift  and  prosperity  were 
household  words. 


"  He  who  would  thrive  must  rise  at 
five." 

In  most  farm-houses  the  fire  was  kin- 
dled on  the  old  stone  hearth  before 
that  hour.  The  cows  were  to  be 
milked  and  driven  to  the  pasture  to 
crop  the  green  grass  before  the  sun  dis- 
patched the  beaded  drops  of  dew. 
They  must  be  brought  home  at  night. 

In  the  planting  season,  corn  and  po- 
tatoes must  be  put  in  the  hill.  The 
youngest  boy  must  ride  the  horse  in  fur- 
rowing, spread  the  new-mown  grass, 
stow  away  the  hay  high  up  under  the 
roof  of  the  barn,  gather  stones  in  heaps 
after  the  wheat  was  reaped,  or  pick  the 
apples  in  the  orchard.  Each  member 
of  the  family  must  commit  to  memory 
the  verses  of  Dr.  Watts  : 

"  Then  what  my  hands  shall  find  to  do 
Let  me  with  all  my  might  pursue, 
For  no  device  nor  work  is  found 
Beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground." 

The  great  end  of  life  was  to  do  some- 
thing. There  was  a  gospel  of  work, 
thrift  and  economy  continually  preached. 
To  be  idle  was  to  serve  the  devil. 

"  The  devil  finds  some  mischief  still 
for  idle  hands  to  do." 

Such  teaching  had  its  legitimate  effect, 
and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  in  com- 
mon with  the  boys  and  girls  of  his  gen- 
eration made  work  a  duty.  What  was 
accepted  as  duty  became  pleasure. 

Aside  from  the  district  school  he  at- 
tended Boscawen  Academy  a  few  terms. 
The  teaching  could  not  be  called  first- 
class  instruction.  The  instructors  were 
students  just  out  of  college,  who  taught 
for  the  stipend  received  rather  than  with 
any  high  ideal  of  teaching  as  a  profes- 
sion. A  term  at  Pembroke  Academy  in 
1843  completed  his  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  so  far  as  obtained  in  the 
schools. 

The  future  journalist  was  an  omnivo- 
rous reader.  Everything  was  fish  that 
came  to  the  dragnet  of  this  New 
Hampshire  boy  —  from   "Sinbad"  to 
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"Milton's  Paradise  Lost,"  which  was 
read  before  he  was  eleven  years  old. 

The  household  to  which  he  belonged 
had  ever  a  goodly  supply  of  weekly  pa- 
pers, the  New  Hampshire  Statesman, 
the  Herald  of  Freedom,  the  New 
Hampshire  Observer,  all  published  at 
Concord ;  the  first  political,  the  second 
devoted  to  anti-slavery,  the  third  a  re- 
ligious weekly.  In  the  westerly  part  of 
the  town  was  a  circulating  library  of 
some  one  hundred  and  fifty  volumes, 
gathered  about  1816  —  the  books  were 
dog-eared,  soiled  and  torn.  Among 
them  was  the  "  History  of  the  Expedi- 
tion of  Lewis  and  Clark  up  the  Missouri 
and  down  the  Columbia  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,"  which  was  read  and  re-read  by 
the  future  correspondent,  till  every 
scene  and  incident  was  impressed  upon 
his  memory  as  distinctly  as  that  of  the 
die  upon  the  coin.  Another  volume 
was  a  historical  novel  entitled  "  A  Peep 
at  the  Pilgrims,"  which  awakened  a  love 
for  historical  literature.  Books  of  the 
Indian  Wars,  Stories  of  the  Revolution, 
were  read  and  re-read  with  increasing 
delight.  Even  the  Federalist,  that 
series  of  papers  elucidating  the  princi- 
ples of  Republican  government,  was 
read  before  he  was  fourteen.  There 
was  no  pleasure  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  visiting  Concord,  and  looking  at 
the  books  in  the  store  of  Marsh,  Capen 
and  Lyon,  who  kept  a  bookstore  in 
that,  then,  town  of  four  thousand  inhab- 
itants —  the  only  one  in  central  New 
Hampshire. 

Without  doubt  the  love  for  historical 
literature  was  quickened  by  the  kind 
patronage  of  John  Farmer,  the  genial 
historian,  who  was  a  visitor  at  the  Bos- 
cawen  farm-house,  and  who  had  de- 
lightful stories  to  tell  of  the  exploits  of 
Robert  Rogers  and  John  Stark  during 
the  French  and  Indian  wars. 

Soldiers  of  the  Revolution  were  living 
in  1830.  Eliphalet  Kilburn,  the  grand- 
father of  Charles  Carleton  Coffin  on  the 


maternal  side,  was  in  the  thick  of  bat- 
tle at  Saratoga  and  Rhode  Island,  and 
there  was  no  greater  pleasure  to  the 
old  blind  pensioner  than  to  narrate  the 
stories  of  the  Revolution  to  his  listen- 
ing grandchild.  Near  neighbors  to  the 
Coffin  homestead  were  Eliakim  Walker, 
Nathaniel  Atkinson  and  David  Fland- 
ers, all  of  whom  were  at  Bunker  Hill  — 
Walker  in  the  redoubt  under  Prescott ; 
Atkinson  and  Flanders  in  Captain  Ab- 
bott's company,  under  Stark,  by  the  rail 
fence,  confronting  the  Welch  fusileers. 

The  vivid  description  of  that  battle 
which  Mr.  Coffin  has  given  in  the 
"Boys  of  '76,"  is  doubtless  due  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  stories  of  these 
pensioners,  who  often  sat  by  the  old 
fire-place  in  that  farm-house  and  fought 
their  battles  over  again  to  the  intense 
delight  of  their  white-haired  auditor. 

Ill  health,  inability  for  prolonged 
mental  application,  shut  out  the  future 
correspondent,  to  his  great  grief,  from 
all  thoughts  of  attempting  a  collegiate 
course.  While  incapacitated  from  men- 
tal or  physical  labor  he  obtained  a  sur- 
veyor's compass,  and  more  for  pastime 
than  any  thought  of  becoming  a  sur- 
veyor, he  studied  the  elements  of 
surveying. 

There  were  fewer  civil  engineers  in 
the  country  in  1845  than  now.  It  was 
a  period  when  engineers  were  wanted — 
when  the  demand  was  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  anyone  who  had  a  smatter- 
ing of  engineering  could  find  employ- 
ment. Mr.  Coffin  accepted  a  position 
in  the  engineering  corps  of  the  North- 
ern Railroad,  and  was  subsequently  em- 
ployed on  the  Concord  and  Ports- 
mouth, and  Concord  and  Claremont 
Railroad. 

In  1846  he  was  married  to  Sallie  R. 
Farmer  of  Boscawen.  Not  wishing  to 
make  civil  engineering  a  profession  for 
life  he  purchased  a  farm  in  his  native 
town ;  but  health  gave  way  and  he  was 
forced  to  seek  other  pursuits. 
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He  early  began  to  write  articles  for 
the  Concord  newspapers,  and  some  of 
his  fugitive  political  contributions  were 
re-published  in  LittelPs  Living  Age. 

Mr.  Coffin's  studies  in  engineering 
led  him  towards  scientific  culture.  In 
1849  he  constructed  the  telegraph  line 
between  Harvard  Observatory  and  Bos- 
ton, by  which  uniform  time  was  first 
given  to  the  railroads  leading  from  Bos- 
ton. He  had  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Telegraphic  Fire  Alarm  in 
Boston,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Moses  G.  Farmer,  his  brother-in-law, 
and  gave  the  first  alarm  ever  given  by 
that  system  April  29,  1852. 

Mr.  Coffin's  tastes  led  him  toward 
journalism.  From  1850  to  1854  he  was 
a  constant  contributor  to  the  press, 
sending  articles  to  the  Transcript,  the 
Boston  Journal,  Congregationalist,  and 
New  York  Tribune.  He  was  also  a 
contributor  to  the  Student  and  School- 
mate, a  small  magazine  then  conducted 
by  Mr.  Adams  (Oliver  Optic). 

He  was  for  a  short  time  assistant 
editor  of  the   Practical  Farmer,  an 
agricultural  and  literary  weekly  news- 
paper.   In  1854  he  was  employed  on 
the  Boston  Journal.    Many  of  the  edi- 
torials upon  the  Kansas-Nebraska  strug- 
gle were  from  his  pen.    His  style  of 
composition  was  developed  during  these 
years  when  great  events  were  agitating 
the  public  mind.    It  was  a  period  which 
•demanded  clear,  comprehensive,  con- 
cise, statements,  and  words  that  meant 
something.    His  articles  upon  the  ques- 
tions of  the  hour  were  able  and  trench- 
ant.   One  of  the  leading  newspapers  of 
Boston  down  to  1856  was  the  Atlas  — 
the  organ  of  the  anti-slavery  wing  of 
the  Whig  party,  of  the  men  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Republican  party. 
Its  chief  editorial  writer  was  the  brilliant 
Charles  T.  Congdon,  with  whom  Mr. 
•Coffin  was  associated  as  assistant  editor 
till  the  paper  was  merged  into  the  Atlas 
and  Bee. 


During  the   year  1858  he  became 
again  assistant  on  the  Journal.  He 
wrote  a  series  of  letters  from  Canada  in 
connection  with  the  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.    He  was  deputed,  as  corre- 
spondent, to  attend  the  opening  of  sev- 
eral of  the  great  western  railroads,  which 
were  attended  by  many  men  in  public 
life.    He  was  present  at  the  Baltimore 
Convention  which  nominated  Bell  and 
Everett  as  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
and  Vice  Presidency  in  i860.  He  trav- 
elled west  through  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  .before  the  assembling  of 
the  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago, 
conversing  with  public  men,  and  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  predicted  the  nomination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who,  up  to  the  assem- 
bling of  the  convention,  had  hardly  been 
regarded  as  a  possible  candidate. 

He  accompanied  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  apprise  Mr.  Lincoln  of  his 
nomination  to  Springfield,  spent  several 
weeks  in  the  vicinity  —  making  Mr. 
Lincoln's  acquaintance,  and  obtaining 
information  in  regard  to  him,  which  was 
turned  to  proper  advantage  during  the 
campaign. 

In  the  winter  of  1860-61,  Mr.  Coffin 
held  the  position  of  night  editor  of  the 
Journal.    The   Southern   States  were 
then  seceding.    It  was  the  most  excit- 
ing period  in  the  history  of  the  republic. 
There  was  turmoil  in  Congress.  Public 
affairs  were  drifting  with  no  arm  at  the 
helm.    There   was   no   leadership  in 
Congress  or  out  of  it.    The  position 
occupied  by  Mr.  Coffin  was  one  requir- 
ing discrimination  and  judgment.  The 
Peace  Congress  was  in  session.  Dur- 
ing the  long  nights  while  waiting  for  de- 
spatches, which  often  did  not  arrive  till 
well  toward  morning,  he  had  time  to 
study  the  situation  of  public  affairs,  and 
saw,  what  all  men  did  not  see,  that  a 
conflict  of  arms  was  approaching.  He 
was  at  that  time  residing  in  Maiden,  and 
on  the  morning  after  the  surrender  of 
Sumter  took  measures  for  the  calling  of 
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a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  that 
town  to  sustain  the  government.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  —  if  not  the  first  of  the 
many,  held  throughout  the  country. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
1 86 1  Mr.  Coffin  left  the  editorial  de- 
partment of  the  Journal  and  became  a 
correspondent  in  the  field,  writing  his 
first  letter  from  Baltimore,  June  15,  over 
the  signature  of  "  Carleton  "  — select- 
ing his  middle  name  for  a  nom  de  phcme. 

He  accompanied  the  right  wing  under 
General  Tyler,  which  had  the  advance 
in  the  movement  to  Bull  Run,  and  wit- 
nessed the  first  encounter  at  Blackburn's 
Ford,  July  18.  He  returned  to  Wash- 
ington the  next  morning  with  the  ac- 
count, and  was  back  again  on  the  suc- 
ceeding morning  in  season  to  witness 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  narrowly  escap- 
•  ing  capture  when  the  Confederate  cav- 
alry dashed  upon  the  panic-stricken 
Union  troops.  He  reached  Washington 
during  the  night,  and  sent  a  full  account 
of  the  action  the  following  morning. 

During  the  autumn  he  made  frequent 
trips  from  the  army  around  Washington 
to  Eastern  Maryland,  and  the  upper 
Potomac,  making  long  rides  upon  the 
least  sign  of  action.  Becoming  con- 
vinced, in  December,  that  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  was  doomed  to  inaction 
during  the  winter,  the  correspondent, 
furnished  with  letters  of  introduction  to 
Generals  Grant  and  Buell  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  proceeded  west.  Arriv- 
ing at  Louisville  he  found  that  General 
Buell  had  expelled  all  correspondents 
from  the  army.  The  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  vouching  for  the  loy- 
alty and  integrity  of  the  correspondent 
was  read  and  tossed  aside  with  the  re- 
mark that  correspondents  could  not  be 
permitted  in  an  army  which  he  had  the 
honor  to  command. 

Mr.  Coffin  proceeded  to  St.  Louis, 
took  a  look  at  the  army  then  at  Rolla, 
in  Central  Missouri,  but  discovering  no 
signs  of  action  in  that  direction  made 


his  way  to  Cairo  where  General  Grant 
was  in  command.  General  Grant's 
headquarters  were  in  the  second  story 
of  a  tumble-down  building. 

No  sentinel  paced  before  the  door. 
Ascending  the  stairs  and  knocking,  Mr. 
Coffin  heard  the  answer,  "Come  in." 
Entering,  he  saw  a  man  in  a  blue  blouse 
sitting  upon  a  nail-keg  at  a  rude  desk 
smoking  a  cigar. 

"  Is  General  Grant  in?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir." 

Supposing  the  man  on  the  nail  keg 
with  no  straps  upon  his  shoulder  to  be 
only  a  clerk  or  orderly,  he  presented 
his  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
with  the  remark,  "  Will  you  please  pre- 
sent this  to  General  Grant?"  whereupon 
the  supposed  clerk  glanced  over  the 
lines,  rose,  extended  his  hand  and  said,. 
"I  am  right  glad  to  see  you.  Please 
take  a  nail  keg  !  " 

There  were  several  empty  nail  kegs 
in  the  apartment,  but  not  a  chair.  The 
contrast  to  what  he  had  experienced 
with  General  Buell  was  so  great  that  the 
correspondent  could  hardly  realize  that 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  General 
Grant,  who  at  once  gave  him  the  needed 
facilities  for  attaining  information. 

The  rapidity  of  the  correspondent's 
movements  —  the  quickness  with  which 
he  took  in  the  military  situation,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  dates  of  his  letters. 
On  January  6,  1862,  he  wrote  a  letter 
detailing  affairs  at  St.  Louis.  On  the 
eighth,  he  described  affairs  at  Rolla  in 
Central  Missouri.  On  the  eleventh,  he 
was  writing  from  Cairo.  The  gunboats 
under  Commodore  Foot  were  at  Cairo, 
and  the  correspondent  was  received 
with  the  utmost  hospitality,  not  only  by 
the  Commodore,  but  by  all  the  officers. 

Upon  the  movement  of  General  Zoli- 
coffer  into  Kentucky,  Mr.  Coffin  hast- 
ened to  Louisville,  Lexington,  and  Cen- 
tral Kentucky,  but  finding  affairs  had  set- 
tled down,  hastened  down  the  Ohio 
River  on  a  steamboat,  reaching  the 
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mouth  of  the  Tennessee  just  as  the  fleet 
under  Commodore  Foot  was  entering  the 
'Ohio  after  capturing  Fort  Henry.  Com- 
imodore  Foot  narrated  the  events  of  the 
engagement,  and  Mr.  Coffin,  learning 
that  no  correspondent   had  returned 
from  Fort  Henry,  stimulated  by  the 
thought  of  giving  the  Boston  Journal 
the  first  information,  jumped  on  board 
the  cars,  wrote  his  account  on  the  train, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  it  was  the  first  one  published. 

Returning  to  Cairo  by  the  next  train, 
he  proceeded  to  Fort  Donelson  and  was 
present  in  the  cabin  of  the  steamer 
"  Uncle  Sam"  when  General  Buckner 
turned  over  the  Fort,  the  Artillery,  and 
15,000  prisoners  to  General  Grant.  He 
hastened  to  Cairo,  wrote  his  account  on 
the  cars,  riding  eastward,  till  it  was  com- 
plete, then  returning,  and  arriving  in 
season  to  jump  on  board  the  gunboat 
Boston  for  a  reconnoissance  of  Columbus. 

Mr.  Coffin  continued  with  the  fleet 
during  the  operation  at  Island  No.  10. 
His  knowledge  of  civil  engineering  en- 
abled him  to  assist  Captain  Maynadier 
of  the  engineers  in  directing  the  mortar 
firing.  On  one  occasion  while  mounted 
on  a  corn  crib  near  a  farm-house  to  note 
the  direction  of  the  bombs,  the  Con- 
federate artillerists  sent  a  shell  which  de- 
molished a  pig-pen  but  a  few  feet  distant. 

While  at  Island  No.  10,  the  battle  of 
Pittsburg  Landing  was  fought.  Leaving 
the  fleet  he  hastened  thither,  accom- 
panied the  army  in  its  slow  advance  upon 
Corinth,  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Farmington  and  the  occupation  of 
Corinth. 

General  Halleck,  smarting  under  the 
criticism  of  the  press,  ordered  all  corre- 
spondents to  leave,  and  Mr.  Coffin  once 
more  jomed  the  fleet,  descending  the 
Mississippi.  During  the  engagement 
with  the  Confederate  fleet  at  Memphis, 
he  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the  Admiral's 
despatch  boat  with  note-book  and 
watch  in  hand— noting  every  movement. 
He  was  fully  exposed,  aided  in  hauling 
down  the  flag  of  the  Confederate  ship, 
"  little  Rebel,"  and  assisted  in  rescuing 
some  of  the  wounded  Confederates 
from  the  sinking  vessels. 


He  accepted  an  invitation  from  Cap- 
tain Phelps  of  the  Benton  to  accompany 
him  on  shore  when  the  city  was  surren- 
dered, and  saw  the  stars  and  strips  go 
up  upon  the  flag-staff  in  the  public 
square  and  over  the  Court  House. 

The  Army  of  the  Potamac  was  in 
front  of  Richmond,  and  he  returned 
east  in  season  to  chronicle  the  seven 
day's  engagement  on  the  Peninsular. 
The  constant  exposure  to  malaria 
brought  on  sickness,  which  prevented 
his  being  with  the  army  in  the  engage- 
ment at  the  second  Bull  Run,  but  he 
was  on  the  field  ot  Antietam  throughout 
the  entire  contest,  and  wrote  an  account 
which  was  published  in  the  Baltimore 
American,  o(  which  an  enormous  edition 
was  disposed  of  in  the  army—  and  was 
commended  for  its  accuracy. 

In  October  Mr.  Coffin  was  once  more 
in  Kentucky,  but  did  not  reach  the  army 
in  season  to  see  the  battle  of  Perrysville. 
Comprehending  the  situation  of  ariairs 
there,  that  there  could  be  no  movement 
until  the  entire  army  was  re-organized 
under  a  new  commander,  he  returned  to 
Virginia,  accompanying  the  army  m  its 
march  from  the  Potomac  to  Fredericks- 
burg, and  witnessed  that  disastrous  bat- 
tle. A  month  later  he  was  with  the  fleet 
off*  Charleston  and  saw  the  attack  on 
Sumter  by  the  Monitor,  and  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  McAllister. 

In  April  he  was  once  more  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  arriving  just  as 
the  troops  were  getting  back  to  their 
quarters  after  Chancellorsville  to  hear 
the  stories  and  collect  an  account  of 
that  battle. 

When  the  Confederate  army  began 
the  Gettysburg  Campaign  Mr.  Coffin 
watched  everv  movement.  He  was 
with  the  cavalry  during  the  first  day  s 
struggle  on  that  field,  but  was  an  eye - 


witness  of  the  second  and  third  days 
engagement.  His  account  was  re-pub- 
lished in  nearly  every  one  of  the  large 
cities,  was  translated  and  re-published 
in  France  and  Germany.  While  the 
armies  east  and  west  were  preparing  for 
the  campaign  of  1864  Mr.  Coffin  made 
an  extended  tour  through  the,border 
states  — Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
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tucky,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, and  Ohio,  to  ascertain  what 
changes  had  taken  place  in  public  opin- 
ion. In  May  he  was  once  more  with 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  its 
great  leader,  Lieutenant  General  Grant, 
and  saw  all  the  conflicts  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, Spottsylvania,  North  Anna,  around 
Hanover,  Cold  Harbor,  the  struggles  in 
front  of  Petersburg  through  '64.  Upon 
the  occupation  of  Savannah  by  General 
Sherman  he  hastened  south,  having  an 
ardent  desire  to  enter  Charleston,  when- 
ever it  should  be  occupied  by  Union 
troops.  He  was  successful  in  carrying 
out  his  desires,  and  with  James  Red- 
path  of  the  New  York  Tribune  leaped 
on  shore  from  the  deck  of  General 
Gilmore's  steamer  when  he  steamed  up 
to  take  possession  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Coffin's  despatch  announcing 
the  evacuation  and  occupation  of  Sum- 
ter, owing  to  his  indefatigable  energy, 
was  published  in  Boston,  telegraphed  to 
Washington,  and  read  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  before  any  other 
account  appeared,  causing  a  great 
sensation. 

Thus  read  the  opening  sentence  : 

"  Off  Charleston,  February  18,  2  p.  m. 
The  old  flag  waves  over  Sumter  and 
Moultrie,  and  the  city  of  Charleston.  I 
can  see  its  crimson  stripes  and  fadeless 
stars  waving  in  the  warm  sunlight  of 
this  glorious  day.  Thanks  be  to  God 
who  giveth  us  the  victory." 

In  March  the  correspondent  was  again 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  witness- 
ing the  last  battles  —  Fort  Steadman  — 
Hatcher's  Run  —  and  the  last  grand 
sweep  at  Five  Forks.  He  entered  Peters- 
burg in  the  morning  —  rode  alone  at  a 
breakneck  pace  to  Richmond,  entering 
it  while  the  city  was  a  sea  of  flame,  en- 
tered the  Spottsville  hotel  while  the  fire 
was  raging  on  three  sides  —  wrote  his 
name  large  on  the  register —  the  first 
to  succeed  a  long  line  of  Confederate 
Generals  and  Colonels.  When  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  arrived  to  enter  the  city, 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  down  by 
the  river  bank,  and  to  him  was  accorded 
the  honor  of  escorting  the  party  to 
General  Weitzel's  headquarters  in  the 
mansion  from  which  Jefferson  Davis  had 
fled  without  standing  upon  the  order  of 
departure. 


With  the  fall  of  Richmond,  and  the 
surrender  of  Appomattox,  Mr.  Coffin's 
occupation  as  an  army  correspondent 
ended.  During  these  long  years  he 
found  time  to  write  three  volumes  for 
juveniles — "Days  and  Nights  on  the 
Battle  Field,"  "Following  the  Flag," 
and  "  Winning  his  Way." 

On  July  25,  1866,  Mr.  Coffin  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Europe,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Coffin,  as  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Journal.  War  had  broken  out 
between  Austria  on  the  one  side  and 
Italy  and  Germany  on  the  other.  It  was 
of  short  duration ;  there  was  the  battle 
of  Custozza  in  Italy  and  Konnigratz  in 
Germany,  follwed  by  the  retirement  of 
Austria  from  Italy,  and  the  ascendency 
of  Bismarck  over  Baron  Von  Beust  in 
the  diplomacy  of  Europe.  It  was  a 
favorable  period  for  a  correspondent  and 
Mr.  Coffin's  letters  were  regularly  looked 
for  by  the  public.  The  agitation  for  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  was  beginning 
in  England.  Bearing  personal  letters 
from  Senator  Sumner,  Chief  Justice 
Chase,  General  Grant,  and  other  public 
men,  the  correspondent  had  no  difficulty 
in  making  the  accquaintance  of  the  men 
prominent  in  the  managment  of  affairs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  John  Bright,  who  at  once 
extended  to  Mr.  Coffin  every  hospitality, 
he  occupied  a  chair  in  the  speaker's  gal- 
lery of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
grand  field  night  when  Disraelli,  then 
Prime  Minister,  brought  in  the  suffrage 
bill .  While  in  Great  Britain  Mr.  Cof- 
fin made  the  acquaintance  not  only  of 
men  in  public  life,  but  many  of  the  scien- 
tists,—  Huxley,  Tyndal,  Lyell,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thompson.  At  the  social  Science 
Congress  held  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  pre- 
sided over  by  Lord  Dufferin,  he  gave 
an  address  upon  American  Common 
Schools  which  was  warmly  commended 
by  the  London  Times. 

An  introduction  to  the  literary  clubs 
of  London  gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  literary 
guild.  He  was  present  at  the  dinner 
given  to  Charles  Dickens  before  the  de- 
parture of  that  author  to  the  United 
States,  at  which  nearly  every  notable 
author  was  a  guest. 

Hastening  to  Italy,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  see  the  Austrians  take  their 
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departure  from  Verona  and  Venice  and 
the  Italians  assume  possession  of  those 
cities.  Upon  the  entrance  of  Victor 
Emanuel  to  Venice  he  enjoyed  excep- 
tional facilities  for  witnessing  the 
festivities. 

He  was  present  at  the  coronation  of 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria, 
as  King  and  Queen  of  Hungary. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Motley, 
then  Minister  to  Austria,  he  received 
from  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  em- 
pire every  facility  for  witnessing  the 
ceremonies. 

At  Pesth  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Francis  Deak,  the  celebrated  statesman 
—  the  John  Bright  of  Hungary ;  also,  of 
Arminius  Vambrey,  the  celebrated  Orien- 
tal traveller. 

At  Berlin  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  the  Emperor  William,  the  Crown 
Prince,  Bismarck,  Van  Moltke,  the  for- 
mer and  the  present  Czar  of  Russia,  and 
Gortschakoff,  the  great  diplomatist  of 
Russia,  in  one  group.  The  letters  written 
from  Europe  were  upon  the  great  events 
of  the  hour,  together  with  graphic  de- 
scriptions of  the  life  of  the  common 
people. 

After  spending  a  year  and  a  half  in 
Europe,  Mr.  Coffin  visited  Greece,  Tur- 
key, Syria,    Palestine,    Egypt,  sailing 
thence  down  the  Red  sea  to  Bombay, 
travelled  across  India  to  the  valley  of 
the  Ganges,  before  the  completion  of 
the  railroad,  visiting  Allahabad,  Benares, 
Calcutta,  sailing  thence  to  Singapore, 
Hong  Kong,  Canton,  Shanghai.  As- 
cending  the   Yang-tse    six  hundred 
miles  to  Wuchang;   the  governor  of 
the  province  invited  him  to  a  dinner. 
From  Shanghai  he  sailed  to  Japan,  ex- 
periencing a  fearful  typhoon  upon  the 
passage.    Civil  war  in  Japan  prevented 
his  travelling  in  that  country,  and  he 
sailed  for  San  Francisco,  visiting  points 
of  interest  in  California,  and  in  Novem- 
ber made  his  way  across  the  country 
seven  hundred  miles  —  riding  five  con- 
secutive days  and  nights  between  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Central  Pacific  road  at 
Wadsworth  and  Salt  Lake,  arriving  in 
Boston,  January,  1869,  after  an  absence 
of  two  and  a  half  years.   During  that  per- 
iod the  Boston  Journal  contained  every 
week  a  letter  from  his  pen. 

For  one  who  had  seen  so  much  there 


was  an  opening  in  the  lecture  field  and 
for  several  years  he  was  one  of  the  pop- 
ular lecturers  before  lyceums.  In  1869 
he  published  Our  New  Way  Round  the 
World,  followed  by  the  Seat  of  Empire, 
Caleb  Crinkle  (a  story  )  Boys  of  76, 
Story  of  Liberty,  Old  Times  in  the  Colo- 
nies, Building  the  Nation,  Life  of  Gar- 
field, besides  a  history  of  his  native  town. 
His  volumes  have  been  received  with 
marked  favor.  No  less  than  fifty  copies  of 
the  Boys  of  '76  are  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library  and  all  in  constant  use. 

Mr.  Coffin  has  given  many  addresses 
before    teacher's   associations,   and  a 
course  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell 
Institute.    During  the  winter  of  1878-9 
a  movement  was  made  by  the  Western 
grangers  to  bring  about  a  radical  change 
in  the  patent  laws.  Mr.  Coffin  appeared 
before  the  Committee  of  Congress  and 
presented  an   address  so  convincing, 
that     the     Committee     ordered  its 
publication.    It  has    been  frequently 
quoted  upon  the    floor  of  Congress 
and  highly  commended  by  the  present 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Lamar. 
Mr.  Coffin  also  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor,  and  made  an  ar- 
gument on  the  "  Forces  of  Nature  as 
Affecting  Society,"  which  won  high  en~ 
comiums  from  the  committee,  and  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed.    The  honor- 
ary degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Coffin  in  1870,  by  Amherst  College. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Society,  and 
he  gave  the  address  upon  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  set- 
tlement of  his   native    town.    He  is 
a    resident    of    Boston,   and   was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  for  1884, 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, and  reported  the  bill  for  free  text- 
books.   He  was  also  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Civil  Service,  and  was  ac- 
tive in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  passage 
of  the  bill.    He  is  a  member  of  the 
present.  Legislature,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Liquor  Law,  and  of 
the  special  committee  for  a  Metropoli- 
tan Police  for  the  city  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Coffin's  pen  is  never  idle.    He  is  giving 
his  present  time  to  a  study  of  the  late 
war,  and  is  preparing  a  history  of  that 
mighty  struggle  for  the  preservation  of 
the  government  of  the  people. 
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COLONEL  JOHN  B.  CLARKE. 

Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  Manchester  [N.  H.]  Mirror. 


Among  the  business  enterprises  in 
which  the  men  of  to-day  seek  fortune 
and  reputation,  there  is  scarcely  another 
which,  when  firmly  established  upon  a 
sound  basis,  sends  its  roots  so  deep  and 
wide,  and  is  so  certain  to  endure  and 
prosper,  bearing  testimony  to  the  ability 
of  its  creators,  as  the  family  newspaper. 
Indeed,  a  daily  or  weekly  paper  which 
has  gained  by  legitimate  methods  an 
immense  circulation  and  a  profitable 
advertising  patronage  is  immortal.  It 
may  change  owners  and  names,  and  char- 
acter even,  but  it  never  dies,  and  if,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  it  owes  its  early  repu- 
tation and  success  to  one  man,  it  not 
only  reflects  him  while  he  is  associ- 
ated with  it,  but  pays  a  constant  tribute 
to  his  memory  after  he  has  passed  away. 

But,  while  the  rewards  of  eminent 
success  in  the  newspaper  profession  are 
great  and  substantial,  the  road  to  them 
is  one  which  only  the  strong,  sagacious, 
and  active  can  travel,  and  this  is  espec- 
ially true  when  he  who  strives  for  them 
assumes  the  duties  of  both  publisher  and 
editor.  It  requires  great  ability  to  make 
a  great  paper  every  day,  and  even 
greater  to  sell  it  extensively  and  profit- 
ably, and  to  do  both  is  not  a  possible 
task  for  the  weak.  To  do  both  in  an 
inland  city,  where  the  competition  of 
metropolitan  journals  must  be  met  and 
discounted,  without  any  of  their  advan- 
tages, requires  a  man  of  grip,  grit  and 
genius. 

In  1852  the  Manchester  Mirror  was 
one  of  the  smallest  and  weakest  papers 
in  the  country.  Its  weekly  edition  had 
a  circulation  of  about  six  hundred,  that 
of  its  daily  was  less  than  five  hundred, 
and  its  advertising  receipts  were  ex- 
tremely small.    Altogether,  it  was  a  load 


which  its  owner  could  not  carry,  and  the 
whole  establishment,  including  subscrip- 
tion lists,  good  will,  press,  type  and 
material,  was  sold  at  auction  for  less 
than  a  thousand  dollars. 

In  1885  the  Weekly  Mirror  and 
Farmer  has  a  circulation  of  more  than 
twenty-three  thousand  and  every  sub- 
scriber on  its  books  has  paid  for  it  in 
advance.  The  Daily  Mirror  and 
American  has  a  correspondingly  large 
and  reliable  constituency,  and  neither 
paper  lacks  advertising  patronage. 
The  office  in  which  they  are  printed  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  best 
equipped  in  the  Eastern  States  out  of 
Boston.  In  every  sense  of  the  word  the 
Mirror  is  successful,  strong  and  solid. 

The  building  up  of  this  great  and 
substantial  enterprise  from  so  small  a 
beginning  has  been  the  work  of  John  B. 
Clarke,  who  bought  the  papers,  as  stated 
above,  in  1852,  has  ever  since  been  their 
owner,  manager,  and  controlling  spirit, 
and,  in  spite  of  sharp  rivalry  at  home 
and  from  abroad  and  the  lack  of  op- 
portunities which  such  an  undertaking 
must  contend  with  in  a  small  city,  has 
kept  the  Mirror,  in  hard  times  as  in 
good  times,  steadily  growing,  enlarging 
its  scope  and  influence,  and  gaining 
strength  with  which  to  make  and  main- 
tain new  advances ;  and  at  the  same 
time  has  made  it  yield  every  year  a 
handsome  income.  Only  a  man  of  pluck, 
push  and  perseverance,  of  courage,  sa- 
gacity and  industry,  could  have  done 
this ;  and  he  who  has  accomplished  it 
need  point  to  no  other  achievement  to 
establish  his  title  to  a  place  among  the 
strong  men  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Clarke  is  a  native  of  Atkinson, 
where  he  was  born  January  30,  1820. 
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His  parents  were  intelligent  and  suc- 
cessful farmers,  and  from  them  he  in- 
herited the  robust  constitution,  the 
genial  disposition,  and  the  capacity  for 
brain-work,  which  have  carried  him  to 
the  head  of  his  profession  in  New 
Hampshire.  They  also  furnished  him 
with  the  small  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary to  give  a  boy  an  education  in  those 
days,  and  in  due  course  he  graduated  with 
high  honors  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
the  class  of  1843.  Tnen  ne  became 
principal  of  the  Meredith  Bridge  Acad- 
emy, which  position  he  held  three 
years,  reading  law  meanwhile  in  an  office 
near  by.  In  1848  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Hillsborough  county  bar  from  the 
office  of  his  brother,  at  Manchester,  the 
late  Honorable  William  C.  Clarke.  At- 
torney General  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  next  year  went  to  California. 
From  1849  until  185 1  he  was  practic- 
ing his  profession,  roughing  it  in  the 
mines,  and  prospecting  for  a  perma- 
nent business  and  location  in  California, 
Central  America,  and  Mexico. 

In  185 1  he  returned  to  Manchester 
and  established  himself  as  a  lawyer, 
gaining  in  a  few  months  a  practice 
which  gave  him  a  living  j  but  in  October 
of  the  next  year  the  sale  of  the  Mirror 
afforded  an  opening  more  suited  to  his 
talents  and  ambition,  and  having  bought 
the  property  he  thenreforth  devoted 
himself  to  its  development. 

He  had  no  experience,  no  capital,  but 
he  had  confidence  in  himself,  energy, 
good  judgment,  and  a  willingness  to  work 
for  the  success  he  was  determined  to 
gain.  For  months  and  years  he  was 
editor,  reporter,  business  manager,  ac- 
countant, and  collector.  In  these  capac- 
ities he  did  an  amount  of  work  that 
would  have  killed  an  ordinary  man,  and 
did  it  in  a  way  that  told  ;  for  every  month 
added  to  the  number  of  his  patrons  ;  and 
slowly  but  steadily  his  business  increased 


in  volume  and  his  papers  in  influence. 

He  early  made  it  a  rule  to  condense 
everything  that  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  the  Mirror  into  the  smallest  possi- 
ble space,  to  make  what  he  printed  read- 
able as  well  as  reliable,  to  make  the 
paper  better  every  year  than  it  was  the 
preceding  year,  and  to  furnish  the 
weekly  edition  at  a  price  which  would 
give  it  an  immense  circulation  without 
the  help  of  travelling  agents  or  the 
credit  system  :  and  to  this  policy  he  has 
adhered.  Besides  this,  he  spared  no  ex- 
pense which  he  judged  would  add  to  the 
value  of  his  publications,  and  his  judg- 
ment has  always  set  the  bounds  far  off 
on  the  very  verge  of  extravagance. 
Whatever  machine  promised  to  keep 
his  office  abreast  of  the  times,  and  in- 
crease the  capacity  for  good  work,  he 
has  dared  buy.  Whatever  man  he  has 
thought  would  brighten  and  strengthen 
his  staff  of  assistants,  he  has  gone  tor, 
and  if  possible  got,  and  whatever  new 
departure  has  seemed  to  him  likely  to 
win  new  friends  for  the  Mirror  he  has 
made. 

In  this  way  he  has  gone  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  to  the  top.  From 
time  to  time  rival  sheets  have  sprung  up 
beside  him,  but  only  to  maintain  an  ex- 
istence for  a  brief  period,  or  to  be  con- 
solidated with  the  Mirror.  All  the 
time  there  has  been  sharp  competition 
from  publishers  elsewhere,  but  this  has 
only  stimulated  him  to  make  a  better 
paper  and  push  it  succesfully  in  fields 
which  they  have  regarded  as  their  own. 

In  connection  with  the  Mirror  a 
great  job  printing  establishment  has 
grown  up,  which  turns  out  a  large 
amount  of  work  in  all  departments,  and 
where  the  state  printing  has  been  done 
six  years.  Mr.  Clarke  has  also  pub- 
lished several  books,  including  "San- 
born's History  of  New  Hampshire," 
"Clarke's   History    of  Manchester," 
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"  Successful  New  Hampshire  Men," 
"Manchester  Directory,"  and  other 
works.  Within  a  few  years  a  book 
bindery  has  been  added  to  the  estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  Clarke  still  devotes  himself 
closely  to  his  business  six  hours  each 
day,  but  limits  himself  to  this  period, 
having  been  warned  by  an  enforced 
rest  and  voyage  to  Europe  in  1872  to 
recover  from  the  strain  of  overwork, 
that  even  his  magnificent  physique 
could  not  sustain  too  great  a  burden, 
and  he  now  maintains  jobust  and  vigor- 
ous health  by  a  systematic  and  regular 
mode  of  life,  by  long  rides  of  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  miles  daily,  and  an  annual 
summer  vacation. 

In  making  the  Mirror  its  owner  has 
made  a  great  deal  of  money.  If  he 
had  saved  it  as  some  others  have  done, 
he  would  have  more  to-day  than  any 
other  in  Manchester  who  has  done  busi- 
ness the  same  length  of  time  on  the 
same  capital.  But  if  he  has  gathered 
like  a  man  born  to  be  a  millionaire,  he 
has  scattered  like  one  who  would  spend 
a  millionaire's  fortune.  He  has  been  a 
good  liver  and  a  free  giver.  All  his 
tastes  incline  him  to  large  expenditures. 
His  home  abounds  in  all  the  comforts 
that  money  will  buy.  His  farm  is  a 
place  where  costly  experiments  are  tried. 
He  is  passionately  fond  of  fine  horses, 
and  his  stables  are  always  full  of  those 


that  are  highly  bred,  fleet,  and  valuable. 
He  loves  an  intelligent  dog,  and  a  good 
gun,  and  is  known  far  and  near  as  an 
enthusiastic  sportsman. 

He  believes  in  being  good  to  himself 
and  generous  to  others ;  values  money 
only  for  what  it  will  buy,  and  every  day 
illustrates  the  fact  that  it  is  easier  for 
him  to  earn  ten  dollars  than  to  save  one 
by  being  "  close." 

A  business  that  will  enable  a  man  of 
such  tastes  and  impulses  to  gratify  all 
his  wants  and  still  accumulate  a  com- 
petency for  his  children  is  a  good  one, 
and  that  is  what  the  business  of  the 
Mirror  counting-room  has  done. 

Nor  is  this  all,  nor  the  most,  for  the 
Mirror  has  made  the  name  of  John  B. 
Clarke  a  household  word  in  nearly  every 
school  district  in  Northern  New  Eng- 
land and  in  thousands  of  families  in 
other  sections.  It  has  given  him  a  great 
influence  in  the  politics,  the  agricul- 
ture, and  the  social  life  of  his  time,  has 
made  him  a  power  in  shaping  the  policy 
of  his  city  and  state,  and  one  of  the 
forces  that  have  kept  the  wheels  of  pro- 
gress moving  in  both  for  more  than 
thirty  years. 

In  a  word,  what  one  man  can  do  for 
and  with  a  newspaper  in  New  Hamp- 
shire John  B.  Clarke  has  done  for  and 
with  the  Mirror,  and  what  a  great 
newspaper  can  do  for  a  man  the  Mir- 
ror has  done  for  John  B.  Clarke. 
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DENMAN  1 

Throughout  the  United  States  where- 
ever  the  name  of  New  England  is  held 
in  respect  there  is  the  name  of  Den- 
man  Thompson  a  household  word.  His 
genius  has  embodied  in  a  drama  the 
finer  yet  homlier  characteristics  of  New 
England  life,  its  simplicity,  its  rugged 
honesty,  its  simple  piety,  its  benevolence, 
partially  hid  beneath  a  rough  and  un- 
couth exterior.  His  drama  is  an  epic — 
a  prose  poem  —  arousing  a  loyal  and 
patriotic  love  for  the  land  of  the  Pil- 
grims in  the  hearts  of  her  sons,  whether 
at  home,  on  the  rolling  prairies  of  the 
West,  in  the  sunny  South,  amid  the  grand 
scenes  of  the  Sierras,  or  on  the  Pacific 
slope. 

That  Denman  Thompson  was  not  a 
native  of  New  Hampshire  was  rather 
the  result  of  chance.  His  parents  were 
natives  of  Swanzey,  where  they  are  still 
living  at  a  ripe  old  age,  and  where  they 
have  always  lived,  save  for  a  few  years 
preceeding  and  following  the  birth  of 
their  children.  In  1831  the  parents 
moved  to  Girard,  Erie  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, when,  October  15,  1833,  was  born 
their  gifted  son.  The  boy  was  blessed 
with  one  brother  and  two  sisters,  and 
death  has  yet  to  strike  its  first  blow  in 
the  family. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  Denman 
accompanied  his  family  to  the  old  home 
in  Swanzey,  where  for  several  years  he 
received  the  advantages  of  the  educa- 
tion afforded  by  the  district  school.  For 
his  higher  education  he  was  indebted  to 
the  excellent  scholastic  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  Mount  Caesar  Semi- 
nary in  Swanzey. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the 
employ  of  his  uncle  in  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts, serving  as  book-keeper  in  a 
wholesale  store,  and  in  that  city  he  made 


his  debut  as  Orasman  in  the  military 
drama  of  the  French  Spy. 

In  1854,  at  the  age  ofWnty-one 
years,  he  was  engaged  by  John  Nick- 
erson,  the  veteran  actor  and  manager,  as- 
a  member  of  the  stock  company  of  the 
Royal  Lyceum,   Toronto.    From  the 
first  his  success  was  assured,  for  aside 
from  his  natural  adaptation  to  his  pro- 
fession he  possesses  indomitable  perse- 
verance, a    quality   as    necessary  to 
the  rise  of  an  artist  as  genius.  On 
the  provincial  boards  of  Toronto  he 
studied   and  acted  for  the  next  few 
years,  perfecting  himself  in  his  calling 
and  preparing  for  wider  fields.  Then  he 
acted  the  rollicking  Irishman  to  perfec- 
tion ;  the  real  live  Yankee,  with  his  gen- 
uine  mannerisms    and    dialect,  with 
proper  spirit  and  without  ridiculous  ex- 
aggeration, and  the   Negro,  so  open 
to  burlesque.    The  special  charm  of 
his  acting  in  those  characters  was  his 
artistic  execution.    He  never  stooped 
to  vulgarities,  his  humor  was  quaint  and 
spontaneous,  and  the  entire  absence  of 
apparent  effort  in  his  performance  gave 
his  audience  a  most  favorable  impres- 
sion of  power  in  reserve.    His  favorite 
characters  were  Salem  Scudder  in  The 
Octoroon,  and  Myles  Na  Coppaleen  in 
Colleen  Bawn. 

In  April,  1862,  Mr.  Thompson  started 
for  the  mother  country,  and  there  his  re- 
ception was  worthy  a  returning  son  who 
had  achieved  a  well-earned  reputation. 
His  opening  night  in  London  was  a  per- 
fect ovation,  and  during  his  engagement 
the  theatre  was  crowded  in  every  part. 
He  met  with  flattering  success  during 
his  brief  tour,  performing  at  Edinburg 
and  Glasgow  before  his  return  to  Toronto 
the  following  fall. 

From  that  time  must  be  dated  the 
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career  of  Mr.  Thompson  as  a  star  or 
leading  actor  and  manager,  at  first  in 
low  comedy,  so  called,  or  eccentric 
-drama,  and  later,  in  what  he  has  made 
-a  classic  New  England  drama. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral very  pleasing  and  successful  come- 
dies, but  the  play  Joshua  Whitcomb  is 
the  best  known  and  most  popular.  The 
leading  character  is  said  to  have  been 
drawn  from  Captain  Otis  Whitcomb,  who 
died  in  Swanzey  in  1882,  at  the  age  of 
-eighty-six.  Cy  Prime,  who  "  could  have 
proved  it  had  Bill  Jones  been  alive," 
•died  in  that  town,  a  few  years  since, 
while  Len  Holbrook  still  lives  there. 
■General  James  Wilson,  the  veteran,  who 
passed  away  a  short  time  since,  was  well 
known  to  the  older  generation  of  to- 
«day.  The  last  scene  of  the  drama  is 
laid  in  Swanzey  and  the  scenery  is 
drawn  from  nature  very  artistically. 
Mr.  Thompson  is  the  actor  as  well  as 
•creator  of  the  leading  character  in  the 
play.  The  good  old  man  is  drawn  from 
the  quiet  and  comforts  of  his  rural 
liome  to  the  perplexities  of  city  life  in 
Boston.  There  his  strong  character 
-and  good  sense  offset  his  simplicity  and 
ignorance.  He  acts  as  a  kind  of  Prov- 
idence in  guiding  the  lives  of  others. 
To  say  that  the  play  is  pure  is  not 
enough  —  it  is  ennobling. 

The  success  of  the  play  has  been 
wonderful.  Year  after  year  it  tiraws 
crowded  houses  —  and  it  will,  long  after 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Thompson's  acting 
becomes  a  tradition. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  a  gentleman  of 
wide  culture  and  extensive  reading  and 
information.  Not  only  with  the  public 
but  with  his  professional  brethren  he  is 
very  popular  on  account  of  his  amiable 
character.  Naturally  he  is  of  a  quiet 
and  benevolent  disposition,  and  has  the 
good  word  of  everyone  to  whom  he  is 
known. 

As  one  of  a  stock  company  he  never 


disappointed  the  manager  —  as  a  man- 
ager he  never  disappointed  the  public. 

In  private  life  he  has  been  very  happy 
in  his  marital  relations,  having  married 
Miss  Maria  Bolton  in  July,  i860. 
Three  children  —  two  daughters  and 
one  son,  have  blessed  their  union. 

A  book  could  well  be  written  on  the 
adventures  and  incidents  that  have  at- 
tended the  presentation  of  the  great 
play  since  its  inception.  Nowhere  is  it 
more  popular  than  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Mr.  Thompsons's  summer  home. 
When  a  performance  is  had  in  Keene 
the  good  people  of  Swanzey  demand  a 
special  matinee  for  their  benefit,  from 
which  the  citizens  of  Keene  are  sup- 
posed to  be  excluded. 

In  Colorado  a  Methodist  camp-meet- 
ing was  adjourned  and  its  members  at- 
tended the  play  en  masse.  Such  is  the 
charm  of  the  play  that  it  never  loses  its 
attraction. 

Mr.  Thompson  is  in  the  prime  of 
life,  about  fifty  years  old.  His  home 
is  in  New  Hampshire ;  his  birthplace 
was  in  Pennsylvania.  He  made  his  de- 
but in  Massachusetts,  and  received  his 
professional  training  in  Canada ;  he  is 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  always  honored  where  genius  is 
recognized. 

Like  the  favorite  character,  Joshua 
Whitcomb,  in  his  favorite  play,  Mr- 
Thompson  is  personally  sensitive,  kind- 
hearted,  self-sacrificing ;  he  never  speaks 
ill  of  any  one,  delights  in  doing  good, 
and  enjoys  hearing  and  telling  a  good 
story ;  he  is  quiet,  yet  full  of  fun  ;  gen- 
erous to  a  fault.  His  company  has  be- 
come much  attached  to  him. 

In  the  village  of  Swansey  is  Mr. 
Thompson's  summer  home  ;  a  beautiful 
mansion,  surrounded  by  grounds  where 
art  and  nature  combine  to  please.  The 
hospitality  of  the  house  is  proverbial, 
but  its  chief  attraction  is  its  well -stocked 
library. 
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THE  SURPLUS  FUND 

By  George 

In  the  elimination  of  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  dead  assets  under  the  re- 
quirements of  the  National  Bank  law, 
previous  to  extension  of  the  corporate 
existence  of  a  bank,  the  very  interesting 
question  is  brought  to  notice,  of  what 
is  the  proper  construction  of  the  law 
in  regard  to  reducing  and  restoring  the 
surplus  fund. 

Does  the  law  forbid  the  payment  of  a 
dividend  by  a  National  Bank  when  the 
effect  of  such  payment  will  be  to  re- 
duce the  surplus  fund  of  the  bank  be- 
low an  amount  equal  to  one-tenth  of  its 
net  profits  since  its  organization  as  a 
National  Bank ;  and  if  so,  upon  what 
ground?  It  does,  and  for  the  following 
reasons.  The  power  to  declare  divi- 
dends is  granted  by  section  5199  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  in 
the  following  language  :  "  The  Direc- 
tors of  any  association  (National  Bank) 
may  semi-annually  declare  a  dividend 
of  so  much  of  the  net  profits  of  the  as- 
sociation as  they  shall  judge  expedient ; 
but  each  association  shall,  before  the 
declaration  of  a  dividend,  carry  one- 
tenth  of  its  net  profits  of  the  preced- 
ing half  year  to  its  surplus  fund  until 
the  same  shall  amount  to  twenty  per 
cent,  of  its  capital  stock." 

The  question  at  once  arises,  what  are 
the  net  profits  from  which  dividends 
may  be  declared,  and  do  they  include 
the  surplus  fund?  It  is  held  that  the 
net  profits  are  the  earnings  left  on  hand 
after  charging  off  expenses,  taxes  and 
losses,  if  any,  and  carrying  to  surplus 
fund  the  amount  required  by  the  law,  and 
that  the  surplus  fund  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  net  profits  available  for  divi- 
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dends,  for,  if  it  were,  the  Directors  of  a 
bank  could  at  any  time  divide  the  sur- 
plus among  the  shareholders.  It  would 
only  be  necessary  to  go  through  the 
form  of  carrying  one-tenth  of  the  net 
profits  to  surplus,  whereupon,  if  the  sur- 
plus be  net  profits  available  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  dividend,  the  amount  so 
carried  can  be  withdrawn  and  paid 
away  at  once,  thereby  defeating  the  ob- 
vious purpose  of  the  law  in  requiring  a 
portion  of  each  six  month's  earnings  to 
be  carried  to  the  surplus  fund,  that  pur- 
pose being  to  provide  that  a  surplus  fund 
equal  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  bank's 
capital  shall  be  accumulated. 

The  law  is  to  be  so  construed  as  to 
give  effect  to  all  its  parts,  and  any  con- 
struction that  does  not  do  so  is  mani- 
festly unsound.  Therefore  a  construc- 
tion which  would  render  inoperative 
the  requirement  for  the  accumulation 
of  a  surplus  fund  cannot  be  correct,  and 
the  net  profits  available  for  dividends 
must  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
earnings  on  hand  other  than  the  surplus 
fund  when  that  fund  does  not  exceed  a 
sum  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  earnings 
of  the  bank  since  its  organization. 

Having  shown  what  the  net  profits 
available  for  dividends  are,  the  only 
other  question  that  can  arise  is  :  Can 
losses  and  bad  debts  be  charged  to  the 
surplus  fund  and  the  other  earnings  used 
for  paying  dividends,  or  must  all  losses 
and  bad  debts  be  first  charged  against 
earnings  other  than  the  surplus  fund,  so 
far  as  such  earnings  will  admit  of  it, 
and  the  surplus,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
used  only  when  other  earnings  shall  be 
exhausted? 
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This  question  is  virtually  answered 
above,  for  if  the  object  of  the  law  in 
requiring  the  creation  of  a  surplus  fund 
may  not  be  defeated  by  one  means 
it  may  not  by  another;  if  it  may 
not  be  defeated  by  paying  away  the 
amounts  carried  to  surplus  in  dividends, 
neither  may  it  be  by  charging  losses  to 
the  surplus  and  at  the  same  time  using 
the  other  earnings  for  dividends. 

Moreover,  section  5204  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  provides 
as  follows  :  "  If  losses  have  at  any  time 
been  sustained  by  any  such  association, 
equal  to  or  exceeding  its  undivided  prof- 
its then  on  hand,  no  dividend  shall  be 
made ;  and  no  dividend  shall  ever  be 
made  by  any  association,  while  it  con- 
tinues its  banking  operations,  to  an 
amount  greater  than  its  net  profits  then 
on  hand,  deducting  therefrom  its  losses 
and  bad  debts." 

This  language  fixes  the  extent  to  which 
dividends  may  be  made  at  the  amount  of 
the  "net  profits  "  on  hand  after  deduct- 
ing therefrom  losses  and  bad  debts, 
and  as  it  has  been  shown  above  that 
the  surplus  fund  cannot  be  considered 
"net  profits,"  available  for  dividends 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  it  follows 
that  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of 
net  earnings  available  for  dividends  the 
losses  must  first  be  deducted  from  the 
earnings  other  than  surplus. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  section 
5204  specifies  that  if  losses  have  at  any 
time  been  sustained  by  a  bank  equal  to 
or  exceeding  its  "  undivided  profits  "  on 
hand  no  dividends  shall  be  made. 

Now  the  surplus  fund  is  not  undivided 
profits,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  earnings 
not  divided  among  the  shareholders.  It 
is  made  upon  a  division  of  the  profits  — 
so  much  to  the  stockholders  and  so 
much  to  the  surplus  fund.  If  the  law 
had  intended  that  losses  might  be 
charged  to  surplus  fund  in  order  to  leave 


the  other  earnings  available  for  divi- 
dends it  is  to  be  presumed  that  care 
would  not  have  been  taken  to  use  the 
words  "  undivided  profits,"  in  the  con- 
nection in  which  they  are  used,  as  stated 
above. 

Furthermore,  if  losses  may  be  charged 
to  surplus  when  at  the  same  time  the 
other  earnings  are  used  for  dividends  to 
shareholders,  a  bank  may  go  on  declar- 
ing dividends,  and  never  accumulate  any 
surplus  fund  whatever  if  losses  be  sus- 
tained, as  they  are  in  the  history  of 
nearly  every  bank.  A  construction  of 
the  law  which  would  render  inoperative 
the  requirement  for  the  creation  of  a 
surplus  cannot  be  sound;  and  as  the 
only  way  to  insure  that  a  surplus  shall 
be  accumulated  and  maintained  is  to 
charge  losses  against  other  earnings  as 
far  as  may  be  before  trenching  upon  the 
surplus  ;  it  must  be  that  the  law  intended 
that  the  "  undivided  profits  "  which  are 
not  in  the  surplus  fund  shall  first  be 
used  to  meet  losses. 

To  a  full  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject it  is  proper  to  say  that  after  using 
all  other  earnings  on  hand  at  the  usual 
time  for  declaring  a  dividend  to  meet 
losses  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  sur- 
plus may  be  used  if  the  losses  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  earnings  other  than 
surplus,  and  then  at  the  end  of  another 
six  months  a  dividend  may  be  made  if 
the  earnings  will  admit  of  it,  one-tenth 
of  the  earnings  being  first  carried  to 
surplus  and  the  re-accumulation  of  the 
fund  thus  begun. 

This  is  because  the  law  has  been 
complied  with  by  charging  the  losses 
against  the  "undivided  profits,"  as  far 
as  they  will  go,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
do  more,  or  require  more  to  be  done, 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  state  of 
things  that  existed  prior  to  losses  hav- 
ing been  sustained  than  to  do  what  the 
law  requires  shall  be  done  to  originally 
establish  that  state  of  things. 
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IMPRESSIONS   D'UN  FRANQAIS. 

Par  le  Professeur  Emile  Pingault. 


Quand  les  Francais,  les  Francais  de 
France,  comme  disent  leurs  cousins  ca- 
nadiens,  parlent  de  l'Amerique  ou  pen- 
sent  a  cette  reine  des  republiques,  ils 
n'ont  en  vue  que  les  grandes  villes. 
New- York,  Boston,  Philadelphie,  Chi- 
cago, la  Nouvelle  Orleans  etc....forment 
•seuls,  pour  eux,  l'immense  continent 
decouvert  par  Christophe  Colomb. 

Je  voudrais  essayer  de  reagir  contre 
l'idee  generate  qu'on  a,  que  la  lumiere, 
l'intelligence,  la  prosperite  ne  se  trou- 
vent  que  dans  les  grands  centres. 

La  Providence  a  voulu  que  je  vinsse 
<§tablir  ma  tente  dans  une  ville  qui,  bien 
qu'etant  la  capitale  du  New-Hampshire, 
parait  comme  un  point  microscopique 
aupres  des  villes  que  j'ai  citees  plus 
haut.  Eh  bien,  sans  flatterie  aucune, 
si  Ton  a  pu  appeler  Boston  1' Athene  de 
l'Amerique,  je  ne  vois  pas  pourquoi  on 
n'appellerait  pas  Concord  un  petit  Ram- 
bouillct,  toute  proportion  gardee. 

Je  ne  vous  dirai  pas  que  Concord  est 
une  petite  ville  situee  sur  la  Merrimac, 
de  14,000  a  15,000  habitants,  mais  ce 
que  je  puis  vous  dire  c'est  qu'il  faudrait 
aller  bien  loin  pour  trouver  une  ville 
plus  intelligente  et  plus  eclairee,  je  dirais 
meme  plus  patriarcale.  Tout  le  monde 
s'y  connait  et  s'estime  l'un  1' autre.  II  y 
a  dans  cette  ville  une  emulation  pour  le 
bien  et  pour  l'instruction  qui  ne  peut 
etre  surpassee. 

Outre  les  ecoles  publiques  telles  que  la 
Haute  ficole  (High  School),  les  ecoles 
de  grammaire,les  ecoles  particulieres,  on 
y  voit  encore  des  professeurs  de  langues 
modernes,  des  professeurs  de  dessin  et 
de  peinture,  et  parmi  ces  derniers  un 
jeune  artiste  qui  fera  vraiment  la  gloire 
de  l'Etat  de  Granit  si  la  classe  eclairee 
sait  l'attacher  permanemment  a  la  capi- 
tale. La  musique  a  une  place  privile- 
giee  dans  cette  ville,  les  concerts  de 


l'orchestre  Blaisdelle  sont  suivis  comme 
le  seraient  les  premieres  de  Booth  et 
d' Irving.  II  y  a  la  plus  que  du  senti- 
ment, il  y  a  veritablement  de  l'art,  et  un 
enfant  de  Concord,  mort  il  y  a  deux  ans, 
age  de  vingt  ans  a  peine,  etait  une 
preuve  manifeste  que  l'art  est  compris 
ici  a  un  degre  superieure. 

La  litterature  est  cultivee  avec  le  plus 
grand  soin.  Outre  trois  clubs,  compo- 
ses chacun  d'une  quinzaine  de  mem- 
bres,  qui  etudient  et  admirent  Shak- 
speare  ;  une  dame  qui  manie  la  parole 
comme  le  grand  dramatiste  maniait  la 
pensee  donne  des  conferences  sur  l'au- 
teur  &  Hamlet  devant  un  auditoire  aussi 
intelligent  que  nombreux. 

Cet  amour  de  s'instruire  et  d'etudier 
perce  jusque  dans  les  enfants  les  plus 
jeunes.  Deux  Kindergarten  sont  eta- 
blis  en  cette  ville ;  la,  outre  les  choses 
aimables  et  utiles  qu'on  enseigne  aux 
petits  garcons  et  petites  filles  de  cinq  a 
six  ans,  on  leur  apprend  aussi  le  fran- 
cais.  Qu'il  est  beau  de  voir  ces  jeunes 
intelligences  se  deVelopper  au  son  de  la 
belle  langue  de  Bossuet,  de  Fenelon,  de 
Lamartine  et  de  Victor  Hugo.  Vous 
verrez  a  Concord  un  spectacle  peut-etre 
unique  dans  les  Etats-Unis  :  une  dou- 
zaine  de  petits  Americains  et  Americai- 
nes  chantant  la  Marsellaise  et  dansant 
des  rondes  de  Bretagne  et  de  Vendee 
avec  une  voix  aussi  douce  et  un  accent 
aussi  pur  que  s'ils  e'taient  ne's  sur  les 
bords  de  la  Seine. 

Ajoutez  a  ce  tableau  bien  court  et 
nullement  exagere  que  l'union  et  la  paix 
re'gne  entre  tous  les  habitants  de  la  ville, 
que  la  police  y  est  heureuse  et  fort  peu 
occupee,  et  vous  aurez  l'idee  de  la  tran- 
quillite  dont  on  jouit  dans  cet  endroit 
privilegie. 

J'avouerai  franchement,  pour  finir,  que 
si  toutes  les  villes  et  villages  ressem- 
blaient  a  Concord,  l'Amerique  serait  le 
premier  de  tous  les  mondes  connus. 
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CLAYTON-BULWER    TREATY  VS.  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 

By  George  W.  Hobbs. 


In  every  conflict  of  European  with 
American  interests  on  the  two  conti- 
nents, comprising  North   and  South 
America,  our  countrymen  always  make 
their  appeal  to   the  "Monroe  Doc- 
trine "  as  the  supreme,  indisputable,  and 
irrevocable  judgment  of  our  national 
Union.    It  is  said  to  indicate  the  only 
established  idea  of  foreign  policy  which 
has  a  permanent  influence  upon  our 
national  administration,  whether  it  be 
Republican  or  Democratic,  politically. 
A  President  of  the  United  States,  justly 
appealing  to  this  doctrine,  in  emergency 
arouses  the  heart  and  courage  of  the 
patriotic  citizen,  even  in  the  presence 
of  impending  war. 

In  view  of  this  powerful  sentiment 
swaying  a  great  people,  as  well  as  their 
government,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Congress  is  often  called  upon  to  apply 
its  principles ;  and  it  therefore  becomes 
more  and  more  important  that  it  should 
be  well  understood  by  people,  as  well  as 
Congress,  in  respect  to  its  origin  and 
purpose. 

In  the  message  of  President  Monroe 
to  Congress,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  of  1823-24,  the  following 
passages  occur : 

"  In  the  wars  of  the  European  pow- 
ers, in  matters  relating  to  themselves, 
we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does 
it  comport  with  our  policy  to  do  so.  It 
is  only  when  our  rights  are  invaded,  or 
seriously  menaced,  that  we  resent  injur- 
ies, or  make  preparations  for  defence. 
With  the  movements  in  this  hemisphere 
we  are  of  necessity  more  immediately 
connected,  and  by  causes  which  must 
be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  im- 
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partial  observers.  The  political  system 
of  the  allied  powers  is  essentially  differ- 
ent in  this  respect  from  that  of  America. 
This  difference  proceeds  from  that 
which  exists  in  their  respective  govern- 
ments ;  and  to  the  defence  of  our  own, 
which  has  been  achieved  by  the  loss  of  so 
much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured 
by  the  wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened 
citizens,  and  under  which  we  have  en- 
joyed such  unexampled  felicity,  this 
whole  nation  is  devoted. 

"  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor,  and 
to  the  amicable  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  those  pow- 
ers to  declare  —  that  we  should  consider 
any  attempt  on  their  part  to  extend  their 
system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere, 
as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 
With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependen- 
cies of  any  European  power,  we  have 
not  interfered  and  shall  not  inter- 
fere; but  with  the  governments  who 
have  declared  their  independence  and 
maintained  it,  and  whose  independence 
we  have  on  great  consideration,  and  on 
fust  principles  acknowledged,  we  could 
not  view  any  interposition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oppressing  thejn  or  controlling  in 
any  other  manner  their  destiny,  in  any 
other  light,  than  as  the  manifestation 
of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the 
United  States." 

"  It  is  impossible  that  the  allied  pow- 
ers should  extend  their  political  sytem 
to  any  portion  of  either  continent,  with- 
out endangering  our  peace  and  happi- 
ness. 

"It  is  equally  impossible,  that  we 
should  behold  such  interposition  in  any 
form  with  indifference. " 
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Lest  there  may  be  some  misappre- 
hension, as  to  the  political  circumstances, 
which  called  for  the  promulgation  of  this 
"  Monroe  Doctrine,"  let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment review  the  events  which  gave  color 
and  importance  to  the  political  environ- 
ments of  that  date  which  elicited  from 
President  Monroe  this  now  famous 
declaration. 

In  the  year  1822  the  allied  sov- 
ereigns held  their  Congress  at  Verona. 
The  great  subject  of  consideration  was 
the  condition  of  Spain;  that  country 
being  then  under  the  Cortes  or  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Revolutionists.  The 
question  was,  whether  or  not  Ferdinand 
should  be  re-instated  in  all  his  authority 
by  the  intervention  of  foreign  powers. 

Russia,  Prussia,  France,  and  Austria, 
were  inclined  to  that  measure ;  England 
dissented  and  protested,  but  the  course 
was  agreed  upon ;  and  France,  with  the 
consent  of  these  other  continental  pow- 
ers, took  the  conduct  of  the  operation 
into  her  own  hands.    In  the  spring  of 
1823,  a  French  army  was  sent  into 
Spain.    Its  success  was  complete ;  the 
popular  government  was  overthrown,  and 
Ferdinand  was  re-instated  and  re-estab- 
lished in  all  his  power.    This  invasion 
was  determined  on  and  undertaken  pre- 
cisely on  the  doctrines  which  the  allied 
monarchs  had  proclaimed  the  year  be- 
fore at  Laybach;   that  is,  that  they 
had  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  con- 
cerns of  another  State,  and  reform  its 
government,  "  in  order  to  prevent  the 
effect  of  its  bad  example"  (this  bad  ex- 
ample, be  it  remembered,  always  being 
the  example  of  free  government  by  the 
people) .   Now  having  put  down  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Cortes,  in  Spain,  it  was 
natural  to  inquire,  with  what  eyes  they 
should  look  on  the  Colonies  of  Spain, 
that  were  following  still  worse  examples. 
Would  King  Ferdinand  and  his  allies  be 
content  with  what  had  been  done  in 


Spain  itself,  or  would  he  solicit  their  aid 
and  would  they  grant  it,  to  subdue  his 
rebellious  American  colonies  ? 

Having  "reformed"  Spain  herself  to 
the  true  standard  of  a  proud  monarchy, 
it  was  more  than  probable  that  they 
might  see  fit  to  attempt  the  "  reforma- 
tion "  and  re-organization  of  the  Cen- 
tral and  South  American  Colonies,  which 
were   following   the   "pernicious  ex- 
ample of  the  United  States,"  and  declar- 
ing themselves  "free  and  independent," 
it  being  an  historical  fact,  that  as  soon  as 
the  Spanish  King  was  completely  re- 
established he  invited  the  co-operation 
of  his  allies  in  regard  to  his  provinces 
in  South  America,  to  "  assist  him  to  re- 
adjust the  affairs  in  such  manner  as 
should  retain  the  sovereignty  of  Spain 
over  them."    The  proposed  meeting  of 
the  allies  for  that  purpose,  however,  did 
not  take  place.    England  had  already 
taken  a  decided  course,  and  stated  dis- 
tinctly, and  expressly,  that  "she  should 
consider  any   foreign  interference  by 
force  or  by  menace,  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween Spain  and   the  Colonies,  as  a 
motive  for  recognizing  the  latter  with- 
out delay." 

The  sentiment  of  the  liberty-loving 
people  of  the  American  Union  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  independence 
of  the  Colonies,  which  our  government 
had  already  recognized  j  and  it  was  at 
this  crisis,  just  as  the  attitude  of  Eng- 
land was  made  known,  that  President 
Monroe's  noble  and  patriotic  declaration 
was  made.  Its  effect  was  grand ;  it 
disarmed  all  organized  attempts  on  the 
part  of  Spain  and  her  allies  to  re-organ- 
ize her  "  rebellious  colonies"  —  now  our 
sister  republics  in  the  western  hemis- 
phere —  and  shook  the  political  systems 
of  the  world  to  their  centres. 

"The  force  of  President  Monroe's 
declaration,"  said  Daniel  Webster,  "  was 
felt  everywhere  by  all  those  who  could 
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understand  its  object,  and  foresee  -its 
effect."  Lord  Brougham  said  in  Parlia- 
ment that  "  no  event  had  ever  created 
greater  joy,  exaltation,  and  gratitude, 
among  all  the  freemen  in  Europe  ;  "  that 
he  felt  "  proud  in  being  connected  by 
blood  and  language  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States ;  "  that  "  the  policy 
disclosed  by  the  message  became  a 
great,  a  free,  an  independent  nation." 

Daniel  Webster  again  said  of  it,  "  I 
look  on  the  message  of  December,  1823, 
as  forming  a  bright  page  in  our  history. 
I  will  neither  help  to  erase  it  nor  tear  it 
out ;  nor  shall  it  be  by  any  act  of  mine 
blurred  or  blotted.  It  did  honor  to  the 
sagacity  of  the  government,  and  I  will 
not  diminish  that  honor.  It  elevated 
the  hopes  and  gratified  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  over  these  hopes.  I  will 
*  not  bring  a  mildew,  nor  will  I  put  that 
gratified  patriotism  to  shame." 

The  effect  of  this  declaration  in 
Europe  was  all  that  could  have'  been 
desired  by  the  patriotic  statesmen  who 
contributed  their  counsel  to  its  adop- 
tion. The  message  arrived  in  England 
on  December  24,  1823  —  twenty-two 
days  after  Mr.  Monroe  delivered  it  to 
Congress.  On  the  second  of  January, 
Mr.  Camming,  the  British  Minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  told  the  American 
Minister  that  the  principles  declared  in 
the  message,  that  the  American  con- 
tinents were  not  to  be  considered  as 
subject  to  future  colonization  by  any  of 
the  powers  of  Europe,  greatly  em- 
barassed  the  instructions  he  was  about 
to  send  to  the  British  Ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg,  touching  the  North- 
western boundary ;  and  that  he  believed 
Great  Britain  would  combat  this 
declaration  of  the  President  with 
animation. 

Its  effect  upon  the  then  pending  ne- 
gotiations with  Russia  was  so  favorable, 
that  the  convention  of  1824  was  con- 


cluded in  the  Spring  of  that  year,  by 
the  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  the  Em- 
peror of  his  pretentions  to  exclusive 
trade  on  the  Northwest  coast,  and 
by  fixing  the  parallel  of  540  40'  as 
the  line  between  the  permissible  es- 
tablishments of  the  respective  countries. 

This  in  brief  is  the  history  of  the  cele- 
brated "  Monroe  Doctrine."  It  has  never 
been  affirmatively  adopted  by  Congress, 
by  any  recorded  vote,  as  the  fixed  and 
unalterable  policy  of  this  Republic  ;  but 
its  patriotic  sentiment  is  so  deeply 
bedded  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  of  every  political  opinion,  that 
Congress  ought  not  and  dare  not  ignore 
it. 

But  did  not  the  United  States  Senate, 
when  it  ratified  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  in  1850,  practically  ignore  the 
"  Monroe  Doctrine  "  and  open  the  door 
for  future  trouble?  Let  us  examine 
this  treaty,  which,  in  the  light  of  present 
Congressional  action,  has  become  an 
important  element  in  American  politics, 
and  see  if  it  is  not  antagonistic  to  the 
American  policy,  and  more  than 
the  bete  noir  of  partizan  dreams. 
In  order  for  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  terms,  and  bearing  of 
this  treaty,  I  deem  it  important  to 
give  a  full  synopsis,  rather  than  a  brief 
reference  to  its  salient  points  : 

The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty. 

"  A  convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  her  Britannic 
Majesty. 

PREAMBLE. 

"  The  United  States  and  her  Britan- 
nic Majesty,  being  desirous  of  consoli- 
dating the  relations  of  amity,  which  so 
happily  subsist  between  them,  by  setting 
forth  and  fixing  in  a  convention  their 
views  and  intentions  with  reference  to 
any  means  of  communication  by  ship 
canal,  which  may  be  constructed  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
by  way  of  the  river  San  Juan  de  Nica- 
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ragua  and  either  or  both  the  lakes  of 
Nicaragua  or  Manaqua,  to  any  port  or 
place  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  conferred 
full  powers  on  John  M.  Clayton,  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  and 
her  Britannic  Majesty  on  the  Right 
Honorable  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  a 
member  of  her  Majesty's  most  honora- 
ble Privy  Council,  Knight  Commander 
of  the  most  honorable  order  of  Bath, 
and  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  her  Britannic  Majesty 
to  the  United  States  for  the  aforesaid 
purpose  ;  and  the  said  plenipotentiaries, 
having  exchanged  their  full  powers, 
which  were  found  to  be  in  proper  form, 
have  agreed  to  the  following  articles, 
viz : 

Article  i.  The  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  hereby 
declare  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
will  ever  obtain,  or  maintain  for  itself,  any 
exclusive  control  over  the  said  ship  ca- 
nal ;  agreeing  that  neither  will  ever  erect 
or  maintain,  any  fortifications  command- 
ing the  same,  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof : 
or  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or  as- 
sume or  exercise  any  dominion  over 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito 
Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America. 
Nor  will  either  make  use  of  any  protec- 
tion which  either  affords,  or  may  afford, 
or  any  alliance  which  either  has  or  may 
have,  to  or  with,  any  state  or  people  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  or  maintaining 
any  such  fortifications,  or  of  occupying, 
fortifying,  or  colonizing  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part 
of  Central  America,  or  of  assuming,  or 
exercising  dominion  over  the  same  ;  nor 
will  the  United  States  or  Great  Britain 
take  advantage  of  any  intimacy,  or  use 
any  alliance,  connection,  or  influence, 
that  either  may  possess,  with  any  state 
or  government,  through  whose  territory 
the  said  canal  may  pass,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  or  holding,  directly  or  in- 
directly, for  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
the  one,  any  rights  or  advantages  _  in 
regard    to   commerce,   or  navigation 
through  the  said  canal,  which  shall  not 
be  offered  on  the  same  terms  to  the  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  the  other. 

Art.  2.  Vessels  of  the  United  States 


or  Great  Britain  traversing  the  said  ca- 
nal shall,  in  case  of  war  between  the 
contracting  parties,  be  exempted  from 
blockade,  detention,  or  capture  by 
either  of  the  beligerents,  and  this  provis- 
ion shall  extend  to  such  a  distance  from 
the  two  ends  of  the  said  canal,  as  may 
hereafter  be  found  expedient  to 
establish. 

"  Art.  3.  The  persons  and  property 
engaged  in  building  the  said  canal  shall 
be  protected  by  the  contracting  parties 
from  all  unjust  detention,  confiscation 
and  violence.      *       *       *   .    *  .  . 

"  Art.  4.  Both  governments  will  facili- 
tate the  construction  of  said  canal  and 
establish  two  free  ports,  one  at  each  end 
of  said  canal.     *       *  * 

"Art.  5.  Both  governments  will  guar- 
anty and  protect  the  neutrality  of  said 
canal ;  provided,  however,  that  said  pro- 
tection and  guaranty  may  be  withdrawn 
bv  both,  or  either  governments,  if  both 
or  either  should  deem  that  the  persons 
building  or  managing  the  same  adopt  or 
establish  regulations  concerning  traffic 
therein,  as  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  this  convention,  either  by 
unfair  discrimination,  in  favor  of  the 
commerce  of  one  contracting  party 
over  the  other,  or  by  imposing  oppres- 
sive exactions  or  unreasonable  tolls 
upon  passengers,  vessels,  goods,  wares, 
merchandise,  or  other  articles,  —neither 
party  to  withdraw  such  protection  and 
guaranty  without  first  giving  six  months 
notice  to  the  other. 

"  Art  6.  Treaty  stipulations  may  be 
made  with  the  Central  American  States, 
and  states  with  which  either  or  both 
parties  have  friendly  intercourse;  and 
settle  all  differences  arising  as  to  the 
rights  of  property  in  the  canal,  etc.  *  * 
"  Art.  7.  Contract  to  be  entered  in- 
to without  delay,  and  the  party  first 
commencing  labor,  etc.,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  said  canal,  is  to  have  priority  of 
claim  to  construct  the  same,  and  will  be 
protected  therein  by  the  parties  to  this 
treaty. 

"  Art.  8.  Both  governments  agree 
that  protection  shall  be  extended  by 
treaty  stipulations,  hereafter  to  be  made 
and  entered  into,  to  other  communi- 
cations or  ways  across  said  isthmus. 
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"Art.  9.  Treaty  to  be  ratified  by  both 
governments  and  ratifications  exchanged 
at  Washington  within  six  months." 

This  treaty  bears  date  April  19,  1850, 
and  is  still  in  force  in  all  its  provisions. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  terms,  con- 
ditions, or  effect  of  this  treaty,  which  in 
any  way  tends  to  militate  or  conflict 
with  the  declarations  of  the  "  Monroe 
Doctrine  ?  " 

To  answer  this  question  satisfactorily, 
and  give  a  careful  analysis  of  the  treaty, 
in  all  its  details,  would  take  more  time 
and  space  than  I  am  at  liberty  to  use ; 
but  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  trespass  a 
little  and  give  a  few  reasons  why  I  am 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effect 
of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  is  to 
abrogate  and  annul  to  a  great  extent  the 
cardinal  principle  of  the  "Monroe 
Doctrine." 

In  the*first  place  the  "  Monroe  Doc- 
trine "  was  the  accepted  policy  of  this 
government  as  to  all  foreign  interven- 
tion from  1823  to  1850,  and  with  some 
of  the  leading  minds  of  the  country 
it  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  paramount 
creed  in  the  national  catechism.  Dur- 
ing these  twenty-seven  years  the  pro- 
ject of  building  an  inter-oceanic  canal 
had  been  considerably  agitated,  in  Con- 
gress and  out,  and  had  enlisted  to  some 
extent  the  sympathies  of  foreign  powers 
who  desired  a  shorter  passage  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  markets  of  Cathay,  than  the  stormy 
ones  around  the  southern  capes  of 
either  hemisphere. 

This  agitation  finally  culminated  in 
diplomatic  correspondence  between  the 
representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  relative  to  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  means  of  communication 
and  the  rights  of  the  two  nations  to  the 
same,  resulting  in  the  treaty.  In  April, 
1850,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 


by  a  very  large  vote,  ratified  and  con- 
firmed this  treaty,  notwithstanding  it  was 
vigorously  opposed  by  such  men  as 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Lewis  Cass, 
then  in  the  zenith  of  their  fame. 

It  appears  in  the  Congressional  record 
of  1850,  and  subsequently,  that  the 
treaty  was  ratified  without  a  very  clear 
understanding  of  its  meaning ;  and  it 
was  even  hinted,  in  rather  plain  lan- 
guage, that  the  representative  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  too  sharp,  too  diplo- 
matic for  his  American  brother,  and  had 
overreached  him.    It  further  appeared 
that  the  .honorable  Senate   was  sadly 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  geography, 
and  national  boundaries ;  for  it  is  mat- 
ter of  record,  that  many  Senators  voted 
for  the  ratification  under  the  impression 
that  British  Honduras  was  included  in 
the  territory  of  Guatamala,  and  that  the 
British  settlements  were  in  that  repub- 
lic ;  while,  as  a  fact,  Balize  or  British 
Honduras  was  on  the  easterly  side  of 
the  Isthmus,  never  had  been  a  part  of 
that  republic,  and  the  British  settle- 
ments were,  and  always  had  been,  in 
Yucatan.    They  further  understood  the 
treaty  to  say,  that  neither  government 
should  occupy,  fortify,  or  colonize  Nic- 
aragua, Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast, 
or  any  part  of  Central  America ;  but  it 
is  a  fact,  that  at  the  very  date  of  the 
treaty,  at  the  date  of  the  ratification, 
and  since,  Great  Britain  occupied  and 
colonized  the  Musquito  coast,  or  that 
part  which  joins  British  Honduras  on 
the  northerly  side  of  South  Honduras ; 
and  Mr.  Douglas,  in  1857,  in  a  debate 
in  Congress  upon  a  "  resolution  of  in- 
quiry as  to  the  present  status  of  the 
treaty,"  said  :  "  I  voted  against  the  treaty, 
Mr.  President,  for  the  reason  that  I  am 
unwilling  to  enter  into  any  stipulations 
with  any  European  power,  that  we  would 
not  do  on  this  continent  whatever  we 
might  think  it  our  duty  to  do,  whenever 
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a  case  should  arise.    I  voted  against 
At  because  by  clause  i  of  that  treaty 
nve  are  debarred  from  doing  what  it 
nnight  be  our  duty  to  do  j  but  as  it  has 
tbeen  entered  into,  I  desire  to  see  it  en- 
forced.   I  am  not  yet  aware  that  that 
clause  of  the  treaty  has  been  carried 
into  effect.    I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  British    Government    have  with- 
drawn their  protectorate  from  the  Mo- 
squito Coast;  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
they  have  abandoned  the  possession 
of  that  territory  which  they  held  under 
the  Mosquito  King." 

From  the  day  that  treaty  was  ratified 
to  the  present,  it  has  been  a  fertile 
source  of  discord  and  misunderstand- 
ing between  the  two  governments  ;  and 
from  1850  to  1858  its  provisions  were 
thrice  made  the  basis  of  a  proposal  to 
arbitrate  as  to  their   meaning:  their 
modification  and  abrogation  have  been 
alike  contingently  considered,  and  their 
imperfect  and  vexatious  character  have 
been  repeatedly  recognized  on  both 
sides.    Even  the   present  administra- 
tion is  laboring  with  the  difficulty,  and 
seeking  some  honorable  way  to  free  the 
treaty  from  its  embarrassing  features,  or 
entirely  abrogate  it.  President  Buchanan 
in  1858,  characterized  and  denounced 
the  treaty  as  "one  which  had  been 
fraught  with  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
chief from  the  beginning  ; "  and  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  the  country  have  felt 
that  it  was  entirely  inadequate  to  recon- 
cile the  opposite  views  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  towards  Central 
America. 

The  Honorable  James  G.  Blaine,  late 
Secretary  of  State  under  the  lamented 
Garfield,  in  his  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence with  Lord  Granville,  in  1881,  in 
summing  up  his  review  of  the  negotia- 
tions concerning  this  treaty,  says:  "It 
was  frankly  admitted  on  both  sides  that 
the  engagements  of  the   treaty  were 


misunderstanding^  entered  into,  im- 
properly comprehended,  contradictorily 
interpreted,  and  mutually  vexatious." 

An  examination  of  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  and  the  Congressional 
Records  of  the  years  1852-3-4  reveals 
what  may  perhaps  be  unknown  history 
to  many  of  my  readers ;  that  Great  Brit- 
ain within  one  year  after  she  signed  and 
ratified  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  and 
agreed  therein  not  "  to  colonize,  fortify, 
or  exercise  control  over,  any  part  of 
Central  America,"  did  seize  upon,  colo- 
nize and  partially  fortify  and  exercise 
control  over  the   five  islands  in  the 
Bay  of  Honduras,  called  the  Bay  Is- 
lands;  and  that  she  did  this  in  dero- 
gation of  the  declarations  of  the  "  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,"  and  in  direct  violation 
and  contempt  of  the  Treaty,  which 
she   had   so    recently   entered  into; 
that  this    same    national  cormorant 
immediately  surveyed  and  made  a  new 
geographical  plan  of  Central  America, 
in  which  she  extended  her  province  of 
Balize   from  the  river  Hondo,  on  the 
north,  to  the  river  Sarstoon  on  the  south, 
and  from  the  coast  of  the  bay  westward 
to  the  falls  of  Garbutts  on  the  river  Ba- 
lize ;  or  five  times  its  original  size  ;  and 
then -modestly  claimed  that  her  posses- 
sions were  not  in  Central  America,  and 
therefore  not  within  the  provisions  of 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty;  that  she 
has  to  this  day  continued  her  protec- 
torate, as  she  calls  it,  of  the  Mosquito 
Coast,  and  that  within  six  days  after 
the  Treaty  of  California,  which  seeured 
to  us  that.  "  pearl  of  the  Occident," 
she  seized  San  Juan  and  occasioned  a 
brief  naval  excitement  at  Greytown,  the 
port  of  the  San  Juan  river.    This  last 
kick  by  Great  Britain  at  the  treaty  she 
had  so  solemnly  promised  to  abide  by 
was  the  most  barefaced  and  impudent 
of  all ;  for  it  was  at  that  time  supposed 
by  every  body  who  had  considered  the 
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question  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal,  that 
if  built  at  all  it  would  be  by  way  of  the 
San  Juan  river,  Lake  Nicaragua,  and 
across  Nicaragua  to  the  Pacific;  thus 
making  Greytown  the  important  port 
of  said  canal,  and  the  key  to  the  control 
of  the  entire  commerce  thereon. 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  which 
followed  this  high-handed  outrage,  like 
all  the  diplomatic  (?)  correspondence 
concerning  Central  America,  while  firm 
and  bold  on  the  part  of  this  government, 
yet  lacked  that  moral  force,  national  im- 
portance, and  perfect  fearlessness,  which 
the  fetters  imposed  by  the  treaty  pre- 
vented us  from  using  or  exhibiting. 

With  the  treaty  out  of  the  way,  and 
the  principles  of  the  "  Monroe  Doc- 
trine "  imprinted  as  a  legend  upon  our 
banners,  we  should  have  stood  on  un- 
assailable ground ;  have  exhibited  a  na- 
tional importance  and  vitality  —  an  un- 
compromising firmness,  coifrage  and  dig- 
nity that  would  have  carried  conviction, 
achieved  immediate  and  honorable  suc- 
cess, and  commanded  the  respect  of 
the  civilized  world.  But  fettered,  tan- 
talized, and  weakened,  by  the  ambig- 
uities and  inconsistencies  of  this  co-part- 
nership treaty,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  temporize,  ar- 
gue, and  explain,  and  finally  compro- 
mise with  her  co -partner,  and  graciously 
allow  the  disgraceful  fetters  to  remain. 

Did  Great  Britain  withdraw  her  pro- 
tectorate ?  No.  Did  she  withdraw  her 
colonies  from  the  Bay  Islands?  No. 
Did  she  give  up  her  new  geography  of 
Central  America,  and  restore  Balize  to 
its  original  territory?  No.  Did  she 
yield  a  single  point  in  the  controversy, 
except  to  give  up  and  repudiate  as  un- 
authorized the  seizure  of  San  Juan? 
No.  Not  in  a  single  instance  when  the 
territory  of  Central  America  was  at 
stake,  and  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
were  concerned,  did  she  yield  a  single 


point ;  but  she  has  even  claimed  and  ar- 
gued, that  under  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  the  terms  of  that  treaty  she  may 
hold  all  that  she  then  enjoyed,  and  all 
that  she  can  seize  or  buy,  which  is  more 
than  five  statute  miles  from  the  coast 
line  of  any  part  of  Central  America ; 
because,  as  she  says,  the  treaty  means 
the  political,  not  the  geographical  Cen- 
tral America,  and  the  political  Central 
America  is  that  part  only  of  the  conti- 
nent which  is  contained  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  five  Central  American  repub- 
lics ;  while  the  geographical  Central 
America  comprises  all  the  territory  and 
adjacent  waters  which  lie  between  the 
republic  of  Mexico  and  South  America ; 
and  that  as  Balize,  Yucatan,  and  the 
Bay  Islands,  were  not  within  the  limits  of 
the  five  Central  American  republics,  they 
are  no  part  of  the  Central  America  des- 
ignated and  intended  in  the  treaty,  and 
are  not  included  in  the  term  "  other 
territory  "  used  in  said  treaty. 

The  United  States  on  the  other  hand 
claimed  that  the  express  language  of 
the  treaty,  to  wit :  "  that  neither  will  oc- 
cupy, or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume,  or 
exercise  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any 
part  of  Central  America,"  means 
the  geographical  Central  America,  in- 
cluding all  that  is  not  specifically  enum- 
erated from  Mexico  on  the  north,  to 
New  Grenada  or  the  United  States  of 
Columbia  on  the  south ;  that  the  claim 
of  Great  Britain  was  not  a  tenable  or 
reasonable  one,  and  that  the  understand- 
ing was,  that  neither  government  should 
thereafterwards  acquire,  or  assume  any 
control  over,  any  part  of  the  territory 
lying  between  Mexico  and  South 
America. 

In  the  year  1853,  during  the  discus- 
sion in  the  Senate  upon  the  resolution 
of  inquiry  presented  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.  Clayton,  then  Senator  from  Dela- 
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ware,  admitted  that  the  ambiguity  of 
the  treaty  is  so  great,  that  on  some  future 
occasion  a  conventional  article,  clearly 
stating  what  are  the  limits  of  the  Cen- 
tral America  named  in  the  treaty, 
might  become  advisable. 

This  admission,  from  the  lips  of  the 
very  man  who  so  diplomatically  (?) 
represented  the  United  States  in  the 
making  of  this  vexatious  treaty,  is  rather 
significant,  and  aids  us  of  this  genera- 
tion in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  is  a  disgrace 
to  this  republic,  and  ought  to  be  at 
once  abrogated. 

Another  historical  fact,  with  which 
lew  are  familiar,  and  which  shows  the 
animus  of  this  treaty,  is  this  :  In  1849 
Mr.   Hise,   our    minister   at  Nicara- 
gua, reported  to  the  Honorable  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  Nicaragua  had  offered 
to  the  United  States,  through  him,  "  the 
exclusive  right  to  build,  maintain,  and 
forever  control  an  inter-oceanic  canal 
across  that  republic  j  and  offered  to  enter 
into  treaty  stipulations  to  that  effect."  Mr. 
Hise  strongly  urged  the  acceptance  of 
this  offer,  and  prepared  and  forwarded 
to  the  State  Department  a  treaty,  ac- 
cepted by  the  government  of  Nicara- 
gua, which  confirmed  in  specified  terms 
the  offer  of  full  and  complete  control 
and   government  of  said  canal.  For 
reasons  best  known  to  the  Department 
of  State,  this   treaty,  called  the  Hise 
treaty,  was  never  accepted  or  presented 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification  and  adop- 
tion, but  was  somehow  quietly  smoth- 
ered, and  the  Clayton-Bulwer  co-part- 
nership treaty  reported  and  adopted  in 
its  stead. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  by  even 
the  most  careless  political  tyro,  that 
the  Hise  treaty  was  directly  in  line  and 
accord  with  the  express  principles  of  the 
"  Munroe  Doctrine  ;  "  and  that  it  would 
have  given  to  this  country  the  exclusive 


rights,  which  under  the  treaty  adopted 
it  must  share  with  its  co-partner,  Great 
Britain.    Had  the  United   States  ac- 
cepted the  offer  made  by  Nicaragua, 
and  thus  obtained  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  opening  and  controlling  the 
canal,  we  could  have  opened  it  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions    as   we   should  deem 
wise,  just,  and  politic  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  more  creditable  to  us  as  a  nation 
to   have   acquired    it   ourselves,  and 
opened  it  freely  to  the  use  of  all  na- 
tions, rather  than  to  have  entered  into 
a  co-partnership  by  which  we  not  only 
have  no  control  in  prescribing  the  terms 
upon  which  it  shall  be  opened,  but  lose 
the  right  of  future  acquisition  and  con- 
trol of  Central  American  territory.  Had 
we  accepted  it  (or  should  we  accept 
the  recent  offer  of  Nicaragua  to  the 
same  general  effect)  we  should  have 
held  in  our  possession  a  right,  and  a 
might,  which  would  have  been  ample 
security  for  every  nation  under  heaven 
to  have  kept  the  peace  with  the  United 
States. 

Honorable  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  in 
commenting  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
State  Department  of  1849  and  1850,, 
said  :  "  When  we  surrendered  this  ex- 
clusive right  we  surrendered  a  great 
element  of  power,  which  in  our 
hands  would  have  been  wielded  in  the 
cause  of  justice  for  the  benefit  of  all 
mankind." 

"  But  suppose,"  said  Senator  Clayton 
in  reply,  "  that  Great  Britain  and  other 
European  powers  would  not  have  con- 
sented to  our  exclusive  control  of  a 
canal,  in  which  they,  as  commercial  na- 
tions, had  as  much,  and  more  interest, 
that  we  had?" 

"Well,  then,"  in  the  language  of 
Senator  Douglas,  "  if  Nicaragua  desired 
to  confer  the  privilege,  as  it  appears 
she  did,  and  we  were  willing  to  accept, 
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it  was  purely  an  American  question 
with  which  England  or  any  other  for- 
eign power  had  no  right  to  interfere,  or 
claim  to  be  consulted,  no  more  than 
we  could  claim  to  be  consulted  when 
the  Holy  Alliance  sought  to  establish 
the  equilibrium  of  Europe.  We  were 
not  consulted  then,  and  in  matters 
purely  continental  we  have  no  occasion 
to  consult  them ;  and  if  England,  or 
any  other  foreign  power,  should  attempt 
to  interfere,  the  sympathies  of  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  world  would  be  with 
us." 

The  policy  of  England  has  always  been 
an  aggressive  one.    While  for  nearly 
seventy  years  she  has  professed  a  friend- 
ship and   national  harmony  with  the 
United  States,  she  has  not  ceased  to 
plant  her  colonies  and  establish  sentry 
boxes  on  every  sea-girt  island,  that  she 
could  control,  within  a  short  voyage  of 
our  coast ;  while  she  has  Gibraltar  to 
command  the  entrance  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, a  garrison  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  control  the  passage  to  the  In- 
dies, she  also   maintains  on  the  Ba- 
hamas and  the  Bermudas,  in  her  well- 
equipped    garrisons,  vigilant  sentinels 
whose  eyes  are  ever  watching  the  west- 
ern  continent   in  obedience   to  the 
royal  behest;  and  in  the  magnificent 
island    of   Jamaica    she   has  estab- 
lished, and  maintained  at  enormous  ex- 
pense, a  fortified  and  well-garrisoned 
naval  station,  which  practically  controls 
the  Caribbean  sea,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  even  the  contem- 
plated canal  itself ;  and  yet  not  content 
with  all  this  readiness  and  armament  for 
aggressive  war,  she  creeps  still  nearer 
the  coveted  prize    and  on    the  Bay 
Islands,  almost  in  sight  of  the  proposed 
canal,  she  plants  her  royal  banner,  and 
holds  the  key  as  the  mistress  of  the  sit- 
uation ;  so  that  in  case  of  war  between 
the  two  countries  she  is  well  prepared 


for  a  quick  and  vigorous  blow  at  the 
life  of  this  republic. 

She  may  have  no  occasion  for  many 
years  to  strike  such  a  blow,  but  she  wil} 
wait  in  readiness ;  and  woe  be  to  that 
national  simplicity  which  puts  its  faith 
in  princes,  and  takes  no  heed  for  the 
future. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  this  repub- 
lic in  regard  to  the  Central  American 
problem  ?    Shall  we  abrogate  the  patri- 
otic principles  contained  in  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  con- 
fess that  we  have  no  definite  American 
policy?    Shall  we  withdraw  from  the 
honorable  and  patriotic  position  of  de- 
fender and  upholder  of  republicanism 
on  this  continent,  and  permit  the  royal 
wolves  of  devastation  to  run  wild  over 
our  sister  republics,  because,  forsooth,  in 
an  evil  hour,  we  were  led  into  an  al- 
liance  which,   under  the  name  of  a 
treaty,   has   embarrassed   our  action, 
clouded  our  judgment,  and  involved  our 
self-respect  ?    Shall  the  great  American 
Nation,  with  its  untold  resources,  its 
magnificent  capabilities,  and  its  sublime 
faith  in  the  manifest  destiny  of  this  re- 
public,  calmly  submit   to  the  errors, 
mistakes,  aye,  blunders  of  its  aforetime 
rulers,  and  under  a  mistaken  sense  of 
honor  continue  to  be  bound  hand  and 
foot  by  the  terms  of  that  pernicious 
treaty  which  might  well  be  called  the 
covenant  of  national  disgrace  ? 

I  maintain  that  it  is  an  utter  impossi- 
bility for  a  treaty-making  power  to  im- 
pose a  permanent  disability  on  the  gov- 
ernment for  all  coming  time,  which,  in 
the  very  nature  and  necessity  of  the 
case,  may  not  be  outgrown  and  set 
aside  by  the  laws  of  national  progres- 
sion, which  all  unaided  will  render 
nugatory  and  vain  all  the  plans  and  in- 
tentions of  men.  In  the  language  of 
Honorable  Edward  Everett,  in  his  fam- 
ous  diplomatic    correspondence  with 
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the  Compte  De  Sartiges  in  relation  to  the 
Island  of  Cuba,  in  1852,  when  asked  to 
join  England  and  France  in  a  tripartite 
treaty,  in  which  a  clause  was  embodied 
forbidding  the  United  States  from  ever 
acquiring  or  annexing  that  Island  to  this 
republic,  "  It  may  well  be  doubted, 
whether  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  would  allow  the  treaty  making 
power  to  impose  a  permanent  disability 
on  the  American  government  for  all 
corning  time,  and  prevent  it  under  any 
future  change  of  circumstances  from  do- 
ing what  has  so  often  been  done  in  the 
past.    In  1803  the  United  States  pur- 
chased Louisiana  of  France,  and  in 
181 9    they    purchased     Florida  of 
Spain.    It  is  not  within  the  compe- 
tence of  the  treaty-making  power  in 
1852  effectually  to  bind  the  govern- 
ment in  all  its  branches,  and  for  all  com- 
ing time,  not  to  make  a  similar  pur- 
chase of  Cuba.    There  is  an  irresitible 
tide  of  affairs  in  a  new  country  which 
makes  such  a  disposition  of  its  future 
rights  nugatory   and   vain.  America, 
but  lately  a  waste,  is  filling  up  with  in- 
tense rapidity,  and  is  adjusting  on  nat- 
ural principles  those  territorial  relations 
which,   on   the  first  discovery  of  the 
continent,  were,  in  a  good  degree,  for- 
tuitous.   It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the 
law  of  American  progress  and  growth, 
or  think  it  can  be  ultimately  arrested  by 
a  treaty,  which  shall  attempt  to  prevent 
by  agreement  the  future  growth  of  this 
great  republic." 

The  good  faith  of  this  nation  de- 
mands that  we  should  live  up  to  all  our 
treaties  and  agreements,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so;  but  when  in  the 
course  of  events,  and  by  reason  of  the 
fixed  decrees  of  growth,  we  are  not 
able  to  do  so,  then  it  becomes  us,  in 
honor  and  fairness  to  others,  as  well  as 
to  ourselves,  to  take  immediate  meas- 
ures to  modify,  and  if  necessary  en- 
tirely rescind  them,  let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  may. 

The  genius  of  America  is  progressive, 
and  the  pluck  and  activity  of  the  aver- 
age American  is  unsurpassed.  Who 
shall  say,  then,  that  Central  America 


shall  never  become  part  of  this  Repub- 
lic, which  now  increases  its  population 
over  a  million  each  year  ?    What  states- 
man shall  now  in  the  light  of  experience 
seek  to  bind  this  nation  within  the  lim- 
its of  a  treaty,  that  these  United  States 
will  not  annex,  occupy,  or  colonize  any 
new  territory?    If  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
shall  ever  be  constructed,  will  not  Amer- 
ican citizens  settle  along  its  line,  and 
Yankee  enterprise  colonize,  and  build 
Yankee  towns,  and  convert  that  whole 
section  into  an  American  state  ?  Will 
not  American  principles  and  American 
institutions  be   firmly  planted  there? 
And  how  long  will  it  be  before  the  laws 
of  progress  shall  require  us  to  extend 
our  jurisdiction  and  laws  over  our  citi- 
zens in  Central  America  —  even  as  we 
were  obliged  to  do  in  Texas?  Perhaps 
not  in  our  day  and  generation,  but  in 
the  words  of  the  lamented  Douglas, 
"  So  certain  as  this  republic  exists,  so 
certain  as  we  remain  a  united  people, 
so  certain  as  the  laws  of  progress,  which 
have  raised  us  from  a  mere  handful  to 
a  mighty  nation,  shall  continue  to  gov- 
ern our  action,  just  so  certain  are  these 
events  to  be  worked  out,  and  you  will 
be  compelled  to  extend  your  protection 
in  that  direction.    You  may  make  as 
many  treaties  as  you  please,  to  fetter  the 
limits  of  this  great  republic,  and  she 
will  burst  them  all  from  her,  and  her 
course  will  be  onward  to  a  limit  which 
I  will  not  venture  to  prescribe.  Having 
met  with  the  barrier  of  the  ocean  in  our 
western  course,  we  may  yet  be  com- 
pelled to  turn  to  the  North  and  to  the 
South  for  an  outlet." 

With  a  distinctly  American  policy, 
such  as  the  Father  of  his  Country  fore- 
shadowed and  advised,  when  in  his  fare- 
well address  he  warned  us  against  "  en- 
tangling alliances  with  foreign  powers ;" 
such  as  President  Monroe  bequeathed  to 
us  in  the  declarations  of  the  "  Monroe 
Doctrine,"  we  shall  be  more  likely  to 
achieve  honor  and  renown;  national 
prosperity  and  universal  respect, 
than  can  ever  be  ours,  while  fettered 
and  bound,  by  the  galling  chains  of  an 
entangling,  unwise,  and  unfair  treaty. 
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THE  DIVORCE  LEGISLATION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 

By  Chester  F.  Sanger. 


There  evidently  exists  just  at  the 
present  time  a  great  and  increasing  in- 
terest in  the  old  and  much  debated  sub- 
jects of  divorce,  and  divorce  legislation ; 
an  interest  which  is  intensified  as  the 
population  of  our  younger  states  with 
their  widely  varying  laws  governing  this 
matter  increases  and  the  dangers  and 
opportunities  for  fraud  grow  more  ap- 
parent. Naturally  enough,  therefore, 
public  attention  is  invited  to  these  dif- 
ferent laws  of  the  several  states  of  our 
Union,  some  allowing  divorce  for  one 
cause,  others  refusing  it  upon  the  same 
ground,  and  one  state,  at  least,  refusing 
to  grant  a  divorce  for  any  cause  what- 
ever. The  remedy  for  this  seems  to 
many  to  be  a  national  divorce  law,  estab- 
lishing in  all  the  states  a  uniform  mode  of 
procedure  and  a  uniform  basis  upon 
which  all  petitions  for  divorce  must  be 
grounded ;  it  must  also  fix  the  status  of 
the  parties  in  every  state  and  prescribe 
the  several  property  rights  of  each  after 
the  entry  of  the  judicial  decree  which 
separates  them  from  a  union,  not  of 
God,  as  some  would  try  to  teach,  but 
often  from  fetters,  the  weight  and  horror 
of  which  are  known  to  the  parties  alone, 
or  to  those,  who,  unlike  our  theoretical 
reformers,  have  had  some  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  actual  operation  of  our 
divorce  courts. 

While  it  is  a  fact,  overlooked  by  the 
enthusiasts  on  this  subject,  that  no  such 
national  law  can  be  passed  without  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  since 
the  passage  of  such  an  act  would  be  an 
invasion  of  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
several  states  ;  yet  in  view  of  this  wide- 
spread interest  in  the  question,  the 
development  and  present  condition  of 


the  laws  regulating  divorce  in  our  own 
Commonwealth  becomes  an  interesting 
matter  of  inquiry.  While  such  a  dis- 
cussion has  little  or  nothing  to  do  di- 
rectly with  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
subject,  it  is  well  to  note  in  passing  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  indissolubility  of  the 
marriage  relation  was  not  made  a  tenet 
of  the  church  until  as  late  as  1653. 
The  Mosaic  Law  made  the  husband  the 
sole  judge  of  the  cause  for  which  the 
woman  might  lawfully  be  "  put  away," 
and  many  Bibical  scholars  of  great  attain- 
ments have  maintained  that  when  rightly 
interpreted  the  words  of  Christ  do  not 
restrict  divorce  to  the  single  cause  of 
actual  adultery,  while  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament  divorce  tor  desertion  is 
expressly  sanctioned. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  while  it 
pronounced  the  marriage  tie  indissol- 
uble, at  the  same  time  reserved  to  the 
Pope  the  right  to  grant  absolute  divorce, 
a  right  which  was  often  exercised  for 
reward,  while  her  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in 
the  meantime  declared  many  marriages 
null  and  void  upon  so-called  impediments 
established  solely  upon  the  confession 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  seek- 
ing divorce.  This  course  is  hard  to  ex- 
plain satisfactorily  if  we  admit  a  sincere 
belief  in  the  justice  of  her  own  dogma. 
It  was  from  this  practice  of  the  Church 
that  came  the  custom  of  granting  par- 
tial divorce,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  divorce 
from  bed  and  board  —  a  divorce  which 
was  one  only  in  name,  and  made  a  bad 
matter  worse,  surrounding  both  parties 
with  temptations,  and  being,  as  it  has 
been  said,  an  insult  to  any  man  of  ordi- 
nary feelings  and  understanding.  It  was, 
to  be  sure,  an  attempt  to  comply  with 
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the  established  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
but  it  was  a  compromise  with  common- 
sense.  To  this  same  source  may  be 
traced  the  curious  procedure  in  Eng- 
land, known  as  a  suit  for  the  restoration 
of  conjugal  rights,  wherein  a  husband 
or  wife,  who,  being  unable  to  obtain  a 
a  genuine  divorce,  had  separated  from 
his  or  her  partner  for  cause,  might  be 
compelled  by  the  power  of  the  law 
to  return  to  the  "  bliss  too  lightly 
esteemed." 

There  is  one  state  in  our  Union  in 
which,  as  one  of  her  Judges  puts  it,  "  to 
her  unfading  honor,"  not  a  single  di- 
vorce has  been  granted  for  any  cause 
since   the   Revolution.    But  the  fact 
remains,  not  so  much  to  her  unfading 
honor,  perhaps,  that  she  has  found  it 
necessary  to  regulate  by  statute  the  pro- 
portion of  his  property  which  a  married 
man  may  bestow  upon  his  concubine, 
while    at    the    same    time  adultery 
is  not  an  indictable  offence.  Another 
of   her   Judges   has   said  from  the 
bench,  "We   often   see   men   of  ex- 
cellent characters  unfortunate  in  their 
marriages,  and  virtuous  women  aban- 
doned or  driven  away  houseless  by  their 
husbands,  who  would  be  doomed  to 
celibacy  and  solitude  if  they  did  not 
form  connections  which  the  law  does 
not  allow,  and  who  make  excellent  hus- 
bands and  wives  still." 

This  judicial  utterance  makes  an  ex- 
cellent basis  for  the  statement  that  it  is 
better  to  adapt  the  law  to  facts  as  we  find 
them,  than  to  proceed  on  the  principle 
that  as  there  is  no  redress  called  for  save 
where  there  is  a  wrong,  if  we  do  not 
allow  the  redress,  there  will,  of  course,  be 
no  wrong.  There  is  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  divorce  or  irregular 
connections  will  prevail  in  every  com- 
munity;  why  not  agree  with  Milton 
that  honest  liberty  is  the  greatest  foe  to 
dishonest  license  ? 


When  the  founders  of  the  new  Com- 
monwealth came  to  these  shores  they 
brought  with  them  of  necessity  the  laws 
of  the  mother  country,  and  so  we  shall 
find  that  the  divorce  laws  of  England, 
as  they  existed  at  that  time,  were  the 
early  laws  of  the  colonies  of  Plymouth 
and  Massachusetts  Bay.    The  Eccles- 
iastical courts  of  England  were  invested 
with  full  jurisdiction  of  all  matters  of 
divorce,  but  from  about  the  year  1601 
they  had  steadily  refused  to  grant  an 
absolute  divorce  for  any  cause  what- 
ever,  although    they    as  constantly 
granted  divorce  from  bed  and  board,  al- 
lusion to  which  has  already  been  made  ; 
that  is,  they  decreed  a  .judicial  separa- 
tion of  man  and  wife,  which  freed  the 
parties  from  the  society  ot  each  other, 
but  at  the  same  time  left  upon  them  all 
the  obligations  of  the  marriage  vow  as 
to  third  parties.    Finally,  when  divorce 
was  sought  for  cause  of  adultery,  resort 
was  had  to  parliament,  and  in  1669  an 
absolute  divorce   for  that   cause  was 
granted  by  that  body  for  the  first  time. 
This  mode  of  procedure  was,  of  course, 
a  most  expensive  one,  and  during  the 
seventeenth  century  but  three  decrees 
absolute  were  granted,  the  parties  in 
each  belonging  to  the  peerage  and  the 
cause  being  the  same. 

In  cases  arising  in  the  early  history  of 
the  colonies  we  should  therefore  expect 
to  find  the  law  as  I  have  briefly  sketched 
it  as  existing  in  England,  and  as  there 
were  then  no  courts  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  we 
might  safely  look  for  the  exercise  of 
these  powers  by  the  Court  of  Deputies, 
or  General  Court,  which  was  at  that 
time  not  simply  a  deliberative  body,  but 
also  a  court  of  most  extensive  and  var- 
ied jurisdiction,  in  matters  both  civil 
and  criminal.  This  was  precisely  the 
fact;  the  records  show  that  in  1652 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Pester  presented  to  the 
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General  Court  her  petition  for  leave  to 
marry  again,  giving  as  her  reason  the 
fact  that  her  husband  had  sailed  for 
England  some  ten  years  before,  and  had 
not  been  heard  from  since.  The  court 
-decreed  that  liberty  be  granted  her  to 
marry,  "  when  God  in  his  providence 
-shall  afford  her  the  opportunity."  In 
1667  tne  same  court  refused  to  grant 
-a  like  petition,  for  the  reason  that  they 
were  not  satisfied  by  the  evidence  that 
the  husband  had  not  been  heard  from 
for  three  years. 

One  year  prior  to  this  appears  the 
sfirst  record  of  a  divorce  in  the  Ply- 
mouth colony,  which,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  two  cases  just  referred  to, 
throws  a  bright  light  on  the  unwritten 
laws  then  regulating  this  matter.  Eliza- 
beth, wife  of  John  Williams,  appeared 
with  a  petition  asking  for  a  divorce,  and 
complaining  of  her  husband  because  of 
his  great  abuse  of,  and  "  unaturall  carry- 
ages  towards  her,  in  that  by  word  and 
deed  he  had  defamed  her  character  and 
had  refused  to  perform  his  duty  towards 
her  according  to  what  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  requireth."  Her  husband  ap- 
peared and  demanded  trial  of  the  issue 
by  jury,  who  found  the  complaint  to 
"be  just  and  true.  Thereupon  the  dep- 
uties "  proseeded  to  pase  centance  " 
against  him  as  follows  :  "  that  it  is  not 
safe  or  convenient  for  her  to  live  with 
him  and  we  doe  give  her  liberty  att 
present  to  depart  from  him  unto  her 
friends  untill  the  court  shall  otherwise 
order  or  he  shall  behave  himself  in  such 
a  way  that  she  may  be  better  satisfyed 
to  returne  to  him  againe."  He  must  also 
"  apparell  her  suitably  at  present  and 
provide  her  with  a  bed  and  bedding  and 
allow  her  ten  pounds  yearly  to  mainiaine 
her  while  she  shall  bee  thus  absent  from 
him,"  and  to  ensure  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  decree  of  the  court  he 
'must  "  put  in  cecurities  "  or  one  third 


of  his  estate  must  be  secured  to  her 
comfort.  As  he  has  also  defamed  his 
wife  and  otherwise  abused  her,  it  is  fur- 
ther decreed  that  he  must  stand  in  the 
market  place  near  the  post,  with  an  in- 
scription in  large  letters  over  his  head 
which  shall  declare  to  all  the  world  his 
unworthy  behavior  towards  his  wife. 
And  as  though  the  poor  man  wras  not 
yet  sufficiently  punished  they  go  on  to 
say  that  "  Inasmuch  as  these  his  wicked 
carriages  have  been  contrary  to  the 
lawes  of  God  and  man,  and  very  dis- 
turbing and  expensive  to  this  govern- 
ment, we  doe  amerce  him  to  pay  a  fine 
of  twenty  pounds  to  the  use  of  the 
Colonic"  One  is  inclined  to  think 
upon  reading  this  rather  severe  "  cen- 
tance "  that  if  the  law  of  our  day  was 
somewhat  similar  the  divorce  docket 
would  not  be  so  long  as  at  present. 

I  have  cited  this  case  at  considerable 
length  for  the  reason  that  it  shows 
that  the  divorces  then  granted,  even  in 
aggravated  cases,  were  from  bed  and 
board,  and  that  the  right  of  the  wife  to 
a  certain  portion  of  the  property  of  her 
husband  was  recognized  and  enforced. 
The  other  cases  show  that  cruel  and 
abusive  treatment  and  absence  unex- 
plained for  the  term  of  three  years  were 
then  as  now  considered  good  grounds 
on  which  to  seek  separation. 

The  first  legislation  in  our  state  bear- 
ing directly  on  our  subject  appears  to 
have  been  in  1692,  when  it  it  was  pro- 
vided that  all  controversies  concerning 
marriage  and  divorce  shouM  be  heard  and 
determined  by  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil, thus  changing  simply  the  tribunal 
without  affecting  the  existing  laws.  Cur- 
iously enough,  although  the  tribunal 
which  should  determine  the  controver- 
sies was  thus  fixed,  there  was  no  pro- 
vision made  for  enforcing  its  decrees, 
and  it  was  thus  left  practically  power- 
less for  sixty-two  years,  or  until  1754, 
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when  this  defect  in  the  law  was  reme- 
died by  a  provision  that  refusal  or  ne- 
glect to  obey  the  decrees  of  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council  might  be  punished  like 
contempt  of  courts  of  law  and  equity 
by  imprisonment. 

In  1693  were  passed  the  first  statutes 
regulating  the  subject  of  marriage  in 
the  colony,  the  preamble  to  which  was 
as  follows  :  "  Although  this  court  doth 
not  take  in  hand  to  determine  what  is 
the  whole  bredth  of  the  divine  com- 
mandment respecting  marriage,  yet,  for 
preventing  the  abominable  dishonesty 
and  confusion  which  might  otherwise 
happen,"  certain  marriages  are  declared 
to  be  unlawful  and  the  issue  thereof  il- 
legitimate, and  severe  and  degrading 
punishments  are  provided  for  all  offend- 
ers, even  although  innocent  of  any 
wrong  intent. 

As  the  population  of  the  colony  in- 
creased  and  spread   over  the  coun- 
try at  a  distance  from  Boston,  the  fact 
that  the  only  court  having  jurisdiction 
of  matters  of  divorce  and  marriage  was 
held  only  in  that  town  was  the  cause  of 
ever-increasing  inconvenience,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  was  enacted  in  1786  that 
"  whereas,  it  is  a  great  expense  to  the 
people  of  this  state  to  be  obliged  to  at- 
tend at  Boston  upon  all  questions  of  di- 
vorce, when  the  same  might  be  done 
within  the  counties  where  the  parties 
live,  and  where  the  truth  might  be  bet- 
ter discovered  by  having  the  parties  in 
court,"  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  of  di- 
vorce should  be  vested  in  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  where  it  has  ever  since 
remained  in  spite  of  efforts  made  at 
various  times  to  give  to  other  courts 
concurrent  or  even  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion.   As  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  is 
now   overworked,   and  as   it   is  not 
deemed  advisable,  for  various  reasons, 
to  increase  its  numbers,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  in  view  of  the  increase  in  the 


number  of  libels  annually  filed,  that 
some  modification  of  our  laws  will  soon 
be  made  which  shall  give  the  entire 
jurisdiction  of  this  matter  either  to  the 
Superior  Court  or  to  the  Judges  of  Pro- 
bate in  the  several  counties.  Governor 
Robinson  called  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  importance  of  some 
change  in  this  direction  in  his  last  mes- 
sage, and  urged  speedy  action. 

The  act  of  1786,  above  alluded  to, 
fixed  the  causes  of  divorce  at  two  — 
adultery  or  impotency  of  either  of  the 
parties,  but  allowed  a  divorce  from  bed 
and  board  for  extreme  cruelty.  To  this 
was  added  in  1 810  the  further  cause  of 
desertion,  or  refusal  to  furnish  proper 
support  to  the  wife.  To  the  two  causes 
above  named  the  Legislature  of  1836 
added  a  third,  namely,  the  imprison- 
ment of  either  party  for  the  term  of 
seven  years  or  more  at  hard  labor. 

In  1698  it  had  been  provided  that  in 
case  of  three  years'  absence  at  sea,  when 
the  voyage  set  out  upon  was  not  usually 
'  of  more  than  three  months'  duration, 
the  man  or  woman  whose  relation  was 
in  this  way  parted  from  him  might  be 
considered  single  and  unmarried.  In 
1838  wilful  desertion  for  five  years  was 
added  to  the  then  existing  causes  for 
.absolute  divorce,  in  favor  of  the  inno- 
cent party,  and  in  1850  yet  another 
cause  was  added  by  providing  that  if 
either  party  separated  from  the  other 
and  for  three  years  remained  united  with 
any  religious  sect  or  society  believing  or 
professing  to  believe  that  the  relation 
of  husband  and  wife  is  void  and  unlaw- 
ful, a  full  divorce  might  be  granted  to 
the  other. 

The  law  remained  thus'for  ten  years, 
or  until  the  adoption  of  the  General 
Statutes  in  i860,  when  desertion  for  five 
years  was  made  ground  for  granting  a 
divorce  to  the  deserting  party  also,  pro- 
vided it  could  be  shown  that  such  deser- 
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tion  was  due  to  the  cruelty  of  the  other, 
or  in  case  of  the  wife,  to  the  failure  of 
the  husband  to  properly  provide  for 
her.    Divorce  from  bed  and  board  was 
also  authorized  for   extreme  cruelty, 
complete  desertion,  gross  and  confirmed 
habits  of  intoxication,  if  contracted  af- 
ter the  marriage,  and  neglect  of  the  hus- 
band to  provide  for  his  wife.  Such 
limited  divorces  might  be  made  absolute 
after  five  years'  separation,  on  petition  of 
the  party  to  whom  the  divorce  was 
granted,  and  after  ten  years  on  that  of 
the  guilty  party.    There  was  no  change 
in  these  laws  until  1870,  when  limited  di- 
vorce, a  relic  of  churchly  superstition, 
was  done  away  with  entirely  in  this 
State,  the  grounds  upon  which  it  had 
been  granted  being  at  the  same  time 
made  cause  for  absolute  divorce,  with 
the  oondition,  however,  that  all  such  di- 
vorces should  be  in  the  first  instance 
nisi,  that  is,  conditional,  to  be  made  ab- 
solute after  three  years  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  and  after  five  years  as  of 
right.    Prior  to  this  time,  in  1867, it:  had 
been  enacted  that  all  decrees  of  divorce 
should  be  first  entered  nisi,  to  be  made 
absolute  in  six  months  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court,  and  this  act  of  1870  there- 
fore left  nine  causes  for  absolute  di- 
vorce ;  but  in  all  cases  for  cruelty,  de- 
sertion, intoxication,  or  neglect  or  re- 
fusal to  support,  the  decree  must  remain 
conditional  for  at  least  three  years. 
Since  that  date  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  the  statutes,  but  all  in  the 
direction  of  regulating  the  entry  of  the 
decree,  without  affecting  the  causes 
therefor,  except  that  in  1873,  habits  of 
intoxication,  even  if  contracted  before 
marriage,  were  made  good  grounds  for 
a  decree. 

The  law  of  1841,  which  remained  in 
force  until  1853,  forbad  the  marriage 
of  the  party  for  whose  fault  divorce  was 
granted  during  the  lifetime  of  the  inno- 


cent partner ;  but  in  the  latter  year  the 
court  was  authorized  to  allow  the  guilty 
party,  except  in  cases  of  adulter}',  to  re- 
marry;  and  in  1864  it  was  provided 
that  even  in  such  cases  the  guilty  one 
might  marry  after  three  years,  unless  ac- 
tually tried  and  convicted  of  the  crime. 
In  1873  even  tnis  restriction  of  three 
years  was  removed,  and  the  law  re- 
mained so  until  1 88 1,  when  it  was 
enacted  that  the  guilty  party  in  all 
cases  might  marry  after  two  years  with- 
out the  formality  of  applying  to  the 
court  for  leave  so  to  do. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  history 
of  our  law  there  is  but  one  conclusion 
to  be  drawn,  that  slowly  but  surely  the 
doors  to  divorce  have  been  opened  un- 
til it  has  become  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  obtain  that  relief  which  for  so 
many  years  was  absolutely  refused.  A 
few  statistics  will  illustrate  this  :  In  the 
year  1863  there  were  in  the  state  10,873 
marriages  and  207  divorces ;  in  1882 
there  were  17,684  marriages  and  515 
divorces,  or  an  increase  in  the  former  of 
62.6  per  cent.,  and  of  the  latter  of  147.6 
per  cent.,  while  the  population  of  the 
state  increased  in  the  same  time  53.4 
per  cent.  Since  the.  legislation  of  1870, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  made  di- 
vorce obtainable  on  nine  grounds,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  decrees 
granted  has  been  36  per  cent.,  while  in 
the  same  period  marriages  have  in- 
creased but  20  per  cent. 

During  this  twenty  years  79  per  cent, 
of  all  divorces  granted  were  for  adultery 
and  desertion,  and  of  those  granted 
for  the  first-mentioned  cause  only  a 
trifle  over  one-half  were  for  the  fault  of 
the  man ;  while,  contrary  to  a  widely- 
prevalent  belief,  the  record  shows  that  of 
the  decrees  entered  for  that  cause  the 
proportion  is  greater  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts than  in  our  cities.  In  the  same 
period  the  highest  ratio  of  divorce  to  mar- 
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riage  has  been  one  to  twenty-three,  and 
the  lowest  one  to  thirty-three,  the  aver- 
age for  the  whole  time  being  one  to 
thirty-one  ;  but  in  Suffolk  County,  com- 
prising the  cities  of  Boston  and  Chel- 
sea and  the  towns  of  Winthrop  and 
Revere,  the  average  has  been  only 
one  to  forty-one  and  nine-tenths. 
These  statistics  are  indeed  startling, 
and  may  be  easily  used  as  a  foundation 
for  an  argument  that  our  laws  governing 
the  matter  are  far  too  lenient,  since  the 
number  of  divorces  is  so  apparently 
excessive. 

But  on  the  other  hand  is  it  not  as 
fair  an  inference  from   all  the  facts, 
that  beyond  and  deeper  than  any  pro- 
visions of  the  law  there  is  something 
wrong  in  society  itself;  that  we  must 
look  for  the  real  root  of  the  trouble  in 
the  influences  which  are  operating  upon 
our  social  life  as  a  people  ?    Our  Judges 
who  administer  the  law  are  learned,  of 
great  experience  in  the  matter  of  weigh- 
ing evidence,  careful  and  conscientious. 
The  laws  are  carefully  framed  to  prevent 
collusion  between  the  parties,  and  es- 
pecially to  render  it  difficult  to  obtain  a 
divorce  for  the  groundless  desertion  of 
the  party  seeking  the  separation  j  in  fact 
they  are  far  in  advance  of  the  laws  of 
many  of  our  sister  states,  and  it  has 
been  truly  said  that  the  divorce  laws  of 
this  Commonwealth    have  kept  pace 
with  the  improved  understanding  of  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  have  been 
wisely  framed  to  meet  the  many  causes 
which  exist  in  modern  life  to  break  up 
the  domestic  relations. 

There  is  not  one  of  our  statutory 
causes  for  divorce  which  could  be 
stricken  out  without  a  certainty  of  inflict- 


ing legal  cruelty  in  the  future.  Of  all 
our  divorces  nearly  seventy  per  cent, 
are  upon  petition  of  the  wife  ;  and  it 
can  be  safely  said  that  nearly  all  will 
agree  that  to  compel  a  woman  to  sub- 
mit to  the  cruelty  and  brutalities  of  a 
drunken  or  profligate  husband,  is  not 
only  inflicting  upon  her  legal  cruelty, 
but  has  an  influence  which  emends  be- 
yond the  individual  and  is  powerful  for 
evil  upon  those  who  are  to  come  after 
us. 

Strangely  enough  as  our  educational 
advantages  have  increased,  as  more  ave- 
nues of  self  support  have  been  opened 
to  women,  so  has  the  ratio  of  divorce 
to  marriage  also  grown  larger,  thus  ap- 
parently  furnishing   conclusive  proof 
that  it  is  not  legislative  reform  that  is 
now  needed.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
argue  that  no  legislation  can  operate  in 
any  way  to  strengthen  those  family  ties 
which  have  their  foundation  in  the  so- 
cial and  domestic  affections.    On  the 
other  hand,  any  thing  in  the  direction 
of  education  of  the  young  tending  to 
strengthen  love  of  home  and  domestic 
life,  and  to  do  away  with  the  prevalent 
tendency  to  what  has  been  termed  in- 
dividualism, will  be  a  step  in  the  right 
path  and  will  aid  in  lessening  the  evils 
which  so  many  wrongly  ascribe  to  faulty 
legislation.    If  any  further  proof  of  this 
fact  is  needed  it  is  found  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
seekers  for  relief  come  from  our  native 
population,  while  none  but  those  who 
have  some  practical  experience  in  the 
realities  of  the  divorce  court  room  can 
know  how  intolerable  are  the  burdens 
from  which  this  relief  is  sought. 
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SHEM  DROWNE  AND  HIS  HANDIWORK. 

By  Elbridge  H.  Goss. 


The  weird  imaginings  and  romantic 
theories  of  our  great  story-teller,  Haw- 
thorne, must  not  be  taken  as  veritable 
and  indisputable  history.    Some  of  the 
Boston  newspapers  have  recently  run 
riot  in  this  respect.    Hawthorne,  in  his 
"Drowne's  Wooden  Image,"  in  "Mosses 
from  an  Old  Manse,"  says  the  figure  of 
"Admiral  Vernon,"  which  has  stood  on 
the  corner  of  State  and  Broad  streets, 
Boston,  for  over  a  century,  was  the  handi- 
work of  one  Shem  Drowne,  "a  cunning 
carver  of  wood."    Upon  this  statement 
of  the  romancer,  for  there  is  no  authen- 
tic history  to  warrant  it,  one  paper,  in 
an  article  entitled  "  A  Funny  Old  Man," 
says  :  "  Deacon  Shem  Drowne,  the  Car- 
ver. Concerning  the  origin  of  the  carved 
figure   of  Admiral  Vernon   there  can 
be  no  doubt.    History,  ancient  records, 
and  fiction  all  record  the  presence  in 
Boston  of  one  Deacon  Shem  Drowne, 
whose  business  it  was  to  supply  the 
tradesmen  and  tavern-keepers  of  the 
•day  with  similar  carved  images  to  indi- 
cate their  calling,  or  by  which  to  iden- 
tify their  places  of  business."  * 

Another,  discoursing  of  this  same  im- 
age, as  "Our  Oldest  Inhabitant,"  after 
attributing  it  to  the  same  man's 
workmanship,  states  :  "  Deacon  Shem 
Drowne,  whose  name  suggests  pious  and 
patriarchal,  if  not  nautical  associations, 
carved  the  grasshopper  which  still  holds 
its  place  over  Faneuil  Hall,  and  also  the 
gilded  Indian,f  who,  with  his  bow  bent 
and  arrow  on  the  string,  so  long  kept 
watch  and  ward  over  the  Province 
House,  the   stately  residence   of  the 

*  Boston  Globe,  October  18,  1884. 
t  Neither  of  these  were  carved;  they  were  both  of 
metal. 
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royal  Governors  of  Massachusetts."  * 
This  writer  repeatedly  spells  the  name 
wrong.    His   name  was  Drowne,  not 
Droune.  |    In  "  Drowne's  Wooden  Im- 
age,"  Hawthorne    makes    his  Shem 
Drowne  a  wood-carver,  plain  and  simple  : 
"He  became  noted  for  carving  orna- 
mental pump  heads,  and  wooden  urns  for 
gate  posts,  and  decorations,  more  gro- 
tesque than  fanciful,  for  mantle  pieces." 
"  He  followed  his  business  industriously 
for  many  years,  acquired  a  competence, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at- 
tained to  a  dignified  station  in  the 
church,  being  remembered  in  records 
and  traditions  as  Deacon  Drowne,  the 
carver,"  and  he  connects  him  with  the 
real  Shem  Drowne  of  history,  only  by 
speaking  of  him  this  once  as  "  Deacon 
Drowne,"  and  saying:    "One  of  his 
productions,  an  Indian  Chief,  gilded  all 
over,  stood  during  the  better  part  of  a 
century  on  the  cupola  of  the  Province 
House,  bedazzling    the  eyes  of  those 
who  looked  upward,  like  an  angel  of 
the  sun ;  "  plainly  indicating  that  he 
thought   the  Indian  was  carved  from 
wood,  instead  of  being  made,  as  it  was, 
of  hammered  copper. 

The  real  Shem  Drowne  was  not  a 
wood-carver;  no  authority  for  such  a 
statement  can  be  found.  His  trade  is 
given  as  that  of  a  "  tin  plate  worker,"  } 
and  a  "  cunning  artificer  "  in  metal ;  § 
nowhere  as  a  wood-carver.  He  was 
born  in  Kittery,  Maine,  in  1683.  His 

*  Boston  Evening  Record,  January  10,  1885. 

t  Fac-similes  of  his  signature  are  given  in  "  Memorial 
History  of  Boston,"  vol.  II,  p.  110,  written  in  1733,  and 
in  John  Johnston's  "  History  of  Bristol,  Bremen  and  the 
Pemaquid  Plantation,"  p.  466,  written  in  176a. 

\  Johnston's  "  Bristol  and  Bremen." 

§  Samuel  Adams  Drake's  "  Old  Landmarks  of  Bos- 
ton," p.  135. 
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father  was  Leonard  Drowne,  who  came 
from  the  west  of  England  to  Kittery, 
where  he  carried  on  the  ship  building 
business  until  1692,  when,  on  account 
of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  he  re- 
moved his  family  to  Boston,  where  he 
died,  a  few  years  after,  and  his  grave  is 
in  the  old  Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground* 
At  Boston  Shem  Drowne  established 
himself  in  his  trade.  He  was  elected  a 
deacon  of  the  First  Baptist  .Church,  in 
1 721.  He  was  "often  employed  in 
Town  affairs,  especially  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Fortifications."  | 

He  married  Catherine  Clark,  one  of 
the   heirs   of   Nicholas    Davison,  of 
Charlestown,  who  was  a  purchaser  in 
the  "  Pemaquid  Patent,"  or  grant  of  the 
Plymouth  Company,   of  some  twelve 
thousand  acres,  to  Messrs.  Aldsworth  and 
Elbridge  of  Bristol,  England,  made  in 
1 63 1 .    Becoming  interested  in  the  claim 
of  his  wife,  as  one  of  the  heirs,  in  1735, 
he  was  appointed  agent  and  attorney  of 
the  "  Pemaquid  Proprietors,"  in  which 
capacity  he  acted  for  many  years.  It 
was   sometimes  called    the  "Drowne 
Claim."    In  1747  he  had  the  whole 
tract  of  land  surveyed,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  causing  forty  or  more  families 
to  settle  in  that  region.    That  he  be- 
came blind,  or  nearly  so,  as  early  as  1 762, 
is  attested  by  a  deed  of  land  at  Broad 
Cove   (Bristol,   Maine),  made  in  that 
year  to  Thomas  Johnston;  a  note  in 
the  margin  of  which  states  that  it  was 
"  distinctly  read  to  him  on  account  of 
his  sight ;"  %  but  the  signature  is  written 
in  a  large,  plain  hand.    He  died  Jan- 
uary 13,  1774,  aged  ninety-one  years. 
He  had  a  daughter,  Sarah,  who,  in  1757, 
was  married  to  Rev.  Jeremiah  Condy, 
who,  from  1739  toi 764,  was  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  of  which  church 

*  Mss.  letter  of  Henry  T.  Drowne,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
f  Samuel  G.  Drake's  "  History  of  Boston." 
\  History  of  "  Bristol  and  Bremen." 


Mr.  Drowne  was  a  deacon.  As  a  metal 
worker  he  made  the  grasshopper,  In- 
dian, and  other  vanes  j  but  that  he  ever 
carved  a  pump  head,  urn,  gate-post, 
"  Admiral  Vernon,"  or  any  other  wooden 
image,  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evi- 
dence ;  nothing  but  the  figment  of  a  ro- 
mancer's brain. 

The  following  letter  to  his  nephew, 
Honorable  Solomon  Drowne  of  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  is  here  printed  by 
the  kindness  of  Henry  T.  Drowne,  Esq., 
of  New  York,  who  has  many  of  the  old 
papers  of  the  Drowne  families.  It  was 
written  soon  after  his  nephew's  marriage, 
and  is  an  interesting  document ;  full  of 
a  sympathetic  and  kindly  spirit ;  show- 
ing that  the  customs  of  his  church,  the 
Baptist,  of  that  day,  were  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  Evangelical  churches  of 
to-day  ;  and  gives  an  instance  of  "  Cath- 
olic Christian  Spirit"  worthy  of  note. 
The  use  of  the  colon  instead  of  the 
period  is  also  noticeable  : 

Boston  [Massachusetts], 
August  ye  18,  1732. 

Loving  Kinsman: 

Yours  I  received  and  have  considered  the 
Contents,  and  pray  that  your  spouse  may  be 
directed  and  assisted  by  the  grace  and  holy 
spirit  of  God  to  live  in  all  good  conscience  be- 
fore Him    and  this  being  the  indispensable 
Duty  of  everyone  when  come  to  the  use  of 
Reason,  with  all   seriousness  to    search  the 
Scriptures,  from  thence  to  learn  our  Duty; 
and,  then  with  Humility  to  devote  ourselves  to 
God,  which  is  our  reasonable  Service;  and,  this 
being  the  awfulest  solemnity  that  poor  mortal 
man  ever  transacts  in,  whilst  in  this  world: 
being  to  enter  into  Covenant  with  the  Most 
High  God.    In  the  Concernment  of  a  precious 
soul  for  a  vast  Eternity,  ought  to  be  entered 
upon  with  earnest  prayer  to  God  for  his  grace, 
that  it  may  be  sufficient  for  us,  and  that  His 
strength  might  be  made  perfect  in  weakness : 
As  for  the  order  in  which  our  Church  admits 
Members  into  Communion:   the  Person  who 
desires  to   joyn   to  the  Church  stands  pro- 
pounded a  fortnight,  in  which  time  inquiry  is 
made  concerning  their  Life  and  Conversation : 
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then  they  appear  before  the  Church,  make 
Confession,  with  their  mouth,  of  their  Re- 
pentance toward  God,  and  their  faith  toward 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  and,  if  nothing  appears 
by  information  contraiy  to  their  Confession, 
then  they  are  approved  of  by  a  vote  of  the 
Church,  with  all  readiness;  and  so  partake  of 
the  Holy  ordinances  —  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

Our  breaking-bread  day  is  always  on  the 
first  Sabbath  in  every  month,  and,  always  on 
the  Friday  before  it,  we  have  a  Church  Meeting, 
which  is  carried  on  by  prayer,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  our  approach  to  the  Lord's  table :  at 
which  Meetings  those  are  sometimes  heard  and 
sometimes  on  the  Sabbath,  as  circumstances 
best  serve -so  that  any  Person  at  a  Distance 
may  send  to  our  minister  to  propound  them  to 
the  Church  timely,  and  order  their  coming,  so 
as  to  partake  of  both  ordinances  on  the  same 
day :    The  Reverend  Mr.  Cotton  of  Newton, 
on  occasion  of  a  man  of  his  Parish  desiring  to 
join  in  Communion  with  our  Church,  gave  him 
a  Letter  of  Recommendation,  not  as  a  member 
with  him,  but  as  of  one  in  Judgment  of  Char 
ity  qualified  by  the  grace  of  God  to  be  re- 
ceived amongst  us:  which  the  Church  received 
as  a  mark  of  his  Catholic  Christian  Spirit. 

That  you  and  your  spouse  may  be  directed 
to  do  what  may  be  most  for  the  glory  of  God : 
and  for  your  own  Peace  and  Comfort,  both  for 
time  and  Eternity:  that  you  may  both  walk  in 
all  the  commands  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord 
blameless  is  the  Prayer  and  Desire  of  your  lov- 
inS  uncle-  Shem  Drowne. 


was  made  in  1742,  and  has  veered  with 
the  winds  and  been  beaten  by  the 
storms  of  one  hundred  and  forty  odd 
years.  It  was  last  repaired  in  1852, 
when  there  was  found  within  it  a  much- 
defaced  paper,  only  a  part  of  which 
could  be  read : 

Shem  Drowne  Made  Itt 
May  25, 1742 

To  my  Brethren  and 

Fellow  Grasshoppers 

Fell  in  ye  year  1755  Nov  15th  day 
from  ye  Market  by  a  great  Earthquake 
•  -  •  sing  .  .  .  Sett  a  .  .  . 
by  my  old  Master  above. 
Again  Like  to  have  Met  with  my  Ut- 
ter Ruin  by  Fire,  but  hopping  Timely 
from  my  Publick  Scituation  came  of 
with  Broken  bones,  and  much  Bruised, 

Cured  and  again  fixed  

Old  Master's  Son  Thomas  Drowne 
June  28th,  1763.  And  Although  I  now 
promise  to  Play  .  .  .  Discharge 
my  Office,  yet  I  shall  vary  as  ye 
wind.  * 


Two  of  the  three  best  known  weather 
vanes  made  by  Drowne,  are  still  on 
duty ;  and  one,  the  Indian  chief,  which 
for  so  many  years  decked  the  Province 
House,  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  which  it  is  to  be  seen, 
still  swinging  on  its  original  pivot.  From 
the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  top  of  his 
plume,  it  is  four  feet,  six  inches ;  and 
from  his  elbow  to  tip  of  arrow,  four 
feet ;  weight  forty-eight  pounds. 

The  old  grasshopper  on  Fanueil  Hall  * 

*  Drake  in  "  Old  Landmarks,"  says :  «  the  grasshopper 
was  long  thought  to  be  the  crest  of  the  Faneuils." 


The  other  one  still  in  use  is  the  old 
"  Cockerel  "  of  Hanover  Street  Church 
fame.    This  was  made  for  the  New 
Brick  Church  in  1721,  and  is  the  oldest 
of  the  three.    It  held  its  position  on 
this  church  and  its  successors,  one  of 
which  was  long  known  as  the  "  Cockerel 
Church,"  for  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  years,  when  it  was  raised  on  the 
Shepard  Memorial    Church  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  it  now  is.    u  It  measures 
five  feet  four  inches  from  bill  to  tip 
of  tail,  and  stands  five  feet  five  inches 
from  the  foot  of  the  socket  to  the  top 
of  comb,  and  weighs  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  pounds."  f 

Possibly  some  other  specimens  of  the 
handiwork  of  this  good  Deacon  Shem 
Drowne  are  still  in  existence.  Who 
knows  ? 

♦Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  December  3,  1852. 
f  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  vol.' XXVII 
p.  422. 
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THE  WEDDING  IN  YE  DAYS  LANG  SYNE. 

By  Rev.  Anson  Titus. 


The  story  of  courtship  and  marriage 
is  ever  fascinating.    It  is  new  and  fresh 
to  the  hearts  of  the  youthful  and  aged. 
A  few  words  upon  the  marriage  day 
in  the  early  New  England  will  not  be 
without  interest.    September  9,  1639, 
the   General    Court  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  passed  a  law  ordering  in- 
tentions of  marriage  to  be  published 
fourteen  days  at  the  public  lecture,  or 
in  towns  where  there  was  no  lecture 
the    "intention"  was    to  be  posted 
"vpon  some  poast  standinge  in  pub- 
lique  viewe."    On  this  same  day  it  was 
ordered  that  the  clerks  of  the  several 
towns  record  all  marriages,  births  and 
deaths.    This  was  a  wise  provision.  It 
at  once  taught  the  people  of  the  begin- 
ning and  of  the  designed  stability  of  the 
new-founded  government. 

The  course  of  true  love  did  not  run 
smooth  in  these  early  days  any  more  than 
to-day.  Parents  were  desirous  of  having 
sons  and  daughters  intermarry  with  fami- 
lies of  like  social  standing  and  respecta- 
bility. But  the  youth  and  maid  often  de- 
sired to  exercise  their  own  freedom  and 
choice.  On  May  7,  165 1,  the  General 
Court  ordered  a  fine  and  punishment 
against  those  who  "  seeke  to  draw  away 
ye  affections  of  yong  maydens."    In  the 
time  of  Louis  XV,  of  France,  the  follow- 
ing decree  was  made:    "Whoever  by 
means  of  red  or  white  paint,  perfumes, 
essences,  artificial  teeth,  false  hair,  cot- 
ton, wool,  iron  corsets,  hoops,  shoes, 
with  high  heels,  or  false  tips,  shall  seek 
to  entice  into  the  bonds  of  marriage 
any  male  subject  of  his  majesty,  shall 
be  prosecuted  for  witchcraft,  and  de- 
clared incapable  of  matrimony."  The 
fathers  of  New  England  may  have  made 


foolish  laws,  but  this  one  in  France  at  a 
later  time  goes  beyond  them.  The 
seductive  charms  of  the  sexes  they 
deemed  could  not  be  trusted.  Wonder- 
ment often  comes  to  us  of  the  thoughts 
and  manners  of  the  sage  law-makers 
when  their  youthful  hearts  were  reach- 
ing out  after  another's  love. 

The  marriage  day  was  celebrated  with 
decorum.    The  entire  community  were 
conversant  of  the  proposed  marriage, 
for  the  same  had  been  read  in  meeting 
and  posted  in  "  publique  viewe."  The 
earliest  lawmakers  of  the  Colony  were 
pillars  in  the  church,  and  though  they 
did  not  regard  marriage  an  ordinance 
over  which  the  church  had  chief  to  say, 
yet  they  desired  an  attending  solemnity. 
In  165 1  it  was  ordered  that  "there 
shall  be  no  dancinge  vpon  such  occas- 
ions," meaning  the   festivities,  which 
usually  followed  the  marriage,  at  the 
"  ordinary"  or  village  inn. 

The  marriage  of  widows  made  special 
laws  needful.    Property  was  held  in  the 
name  of  the  husband.    The  wife  owned 
nothing,  though  it  came  from  the  mea- 
gre dowry  of  her  own  father.  When 
the  husband  died  the  widow  had  certain 
rights  as  long  as  she  "remained  his 
widow."    These  rights  were  small  at 
best,  though  the  estate  may  have  been 
accumulated  through    years  of  their 
mutual  toil  and  hardships.    We  have 
notes  of  a  number  of  cases,  but  give 
only  a  few.    We  omit  the  names  of  the 
contracting  parties.    "  T  —  C  —  of  A 

 and  H  —  B  —  of  S  — ,  widow  were 

married  together,  September  ye  28th, 
1 748,  before  O  —  B —  J.  P.  And  at  ye 
same  time  ye  ^  H—  solemnly  declared 
as  in  ye  presence  of  Almighty  God  & 
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before  many  witnesses,  that  she  was  in 
no  way  in  possession  of  her  former 
husband's  estate  of  whatever  kind  soever 
neither  possession  or  reversion."  An 
excellent  Deacon   married  an  elderly 

matron,  Dorothea  ,  and  before  the 

Justice  of  Peace  "  Ye  sd  Dorothea  de- 
clared she  was  free  from  using  any  of 
her  former  husband's  estate,  and  so  ye 
sd  Nathaniel  [the  Deacon]  received 
her."  The  following  declarations  are 
not  without  interest.  "  Ye  sd  John  B — 
declared  before  marriage  that  he  took 
ye  sd  Hannah  naked  and  had  clothed 
her  &  that  he  took  her  then  in  his 
own  clothes  separate  from  any  interest 
of  her  former  husbands."  Again  a 
groom  declares:  "And  he  takes  her 
as  naked  and  destitute,  not  having  nor 
in  no  ways  holding  any  part  of  her  for- 
mer husband's  estate  whatever."  We 
have  also  the  declaration  of  a  widower 
on  marrying  a  widow  in  1702,  who  had 
property  in  her  own  name,  probably 
gained  by-  will,  "  that  he  did  renounce 
meddling  with  her  estate."  These  dec- 
larations evidence  that  the  widow  relin- 
quished, and  that  the  groom  received 
her  without  the  least  design  upon  the 
estate.  It  has  been  intimated  that  in  a 
few  instances  these  declarations  became 
a  "  sign,"  but  we  can  hardly  credit  it. 
The  "rich"  widow  was  taken  out  of 
the  matrimonial  problem. 

The  following  affidavit  is  spread  on 
the  town  records  of  Amesbury : 

"  Whereas  Thomas  Challis  of  Amesbury 
in  ye  County  of  Essex  in  ye  Province 
of  ye  Massachsetts  Bay  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  Sarah  Weed,  daughter  of 
George  Weed  in  ye  same  Town,  County 
and  Province,  have  declared  their  inten- 
tion of  taking  each  other  in  marriage 
before  several  public  meetings  of  ye 
people  called  Quakers  in  Hampton  and 
Amesbury,  and  according  to  yt  good 
order  used  amongst  them  whose  pro- 
ceeding therein  after  a  deliberate  con- 


sideration thereof  with  regard  to  ye- 
righteous  law  of  God  and  example  of 
his  people  recorded  in  ye  holy  Script- 
ures of  truth  in  that  case,  and  by  en- 
quiry they  appeared  clear  of  all  others 
relating  to  marriage  and  having  consent 
of  parties  and  relations  concerned  were 
approved  by  said  meeting. 

Now  these  certify  whom  it  may  con- 
cern yt  for  ye  full  accomplishment  of 
their  intention,  this  twenty-second  day 
of  September  being  ye  year  according 
to  our  account  1727,  then  they  the  sd 
Thoms  Challis  and  Sarah  Weed  appeared 
in  a  public  assembly  of  ye  aforesd  peo- 
ple and  others  met  together  for  that 
purpose  at  their  public  meeting-house 
in  Amesbury  aforesd  and  then  and  there 
he  ye  sd  Thoms  Challis  standing  up  in 
ye  sd  assembly  taking  ye  sd  Sarah  Weed 
by  ye  hand  did  solemnly  declare  as 
followeth : 

Friends  in  ye  fear  of  God  and  in  ye 
presence  of  this  assembly  whom  I  de- 
clare to  bear  witness,  that  I  take  this  my 
Friend  Sarah  Weed  to  be  my  wife  prom- 
ising by  ye  Lord's  assistance  to  be  unto 
her  a  kind  and  loving  husband  till  death, 
or  to  this  effect ;  and  then  and  there  in 
ye  sd  assembly  she  ye  said  Sarah  Weed 
did  in  like  manner  declare  as  follweth : 
Friends  in  ye  fear  of  God  and  presence 
of  this  assembly  whom  I  declare  to  bear 
witness  that  I  take  this  my  Friend 
Thoms  Challis  to  be  my  husband  prom- 
ising to  be  unto  him  a  faithful  and  lov- 
ing wife  till  death  separate  us,  or  words 
of  ye  same  effect.  And  ye  sd  Thorn* 
Challis  and  Sarah  Weed,  as  a  further 
confirmation  thereof  did  then  and  there 
to  these  presents  set  their  hands,  she 
assuming  ye  name  of  her  husband. 
And  we  whose  names  are  hereto  sub- 
scribed being  present  amongst  others  at 
their  solemnizing  Subscription  in  manner 
aforesd  have  hereto  set  our  names  as 
witness." 

Then  follow  the  names  of  groom  and 
bride,  relatives  on  either  side,  and  then 
the  names  of  members  in  the  assembly, 
first  the  "menfolks,"  then  the  "women- 
folks." The  names  all  told  are  forty- 
one.    Among  them  is  that  of  Joseph 
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Whittier,  which  name  with  those  of 
Challis  and  Weed  have  long  been  hon- 
ored names  in  Amesbury. 

The  marriage  gift  to  the  husband  on 
the  part  of  his  parents  was  usually  a 
farm,  a  part  of  the  homestead;  the 
dowry  to  the  young  bride  from  her 
parents  was  a  cow,  a  year's  supply  of 
wool,  or  something  needful  in  setting 
up  house-keeping.  If  the  homestead 
farm  was  not  large  the  young  couple 
were  brave  enough  to  encounter  the 
labors  and  toils  of  frontier  life,  and  be- 


gin for  themselves  on  virgin  soil  and 
amid  new  scenes.  It  required  bravery 
on  the  part  of  the  young  bride.  But 
there  were  noble  maidens  in  those  days. 
The  cares  and  duties  of  motherhood 
soon  followed,  but  the  house-cares  and 
the  maternal  obligations  were  performed 
to  the  admiration  of  later  generations. 
The  fathers  and  mothers  of  New  Eng- 
land were  strong  and  hardy.  Their 
praises  come  down  to  us.  Witnesses 
new  and  ancient  testify  of  their  worth 
and  royalty  of  character. 


A  REMINISCENCE  OF  COL 

In  a  private  conversation  with  the 
writer  not  long  since  General  Marston, 
of  New  Hampshire,  related  the  following 
story : 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  thirtieth  of 
August,  1862,  before  sunrise,  I  was  lying 
under  a  fence  rolled  up  in  a  blanket  on 
the  Bull  Run  battle-field.  It  was  the 
second  day  of  the  Bull  Run  battle.  My 
own  regiment,  the  Second  New  Hamp- 
shire Volunteers,  had  been  in  the  fight 
the  day  before  and  had  lost  one-third  of 
the  entire  regiment  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

"  While  so  lying  by  the  fence  some 
one  shook  me  and  said,  '  Get  up  here.' 
In  answer  I  said,  without  throwing  the 
blanket  from  over  my  head,  'Who 
in  thunder  are  you?'  The  answer 
was  made,  '  Get  up  here  and  see  the 
Colonel  of  the  Massachusetts  Twelfth.' 

'•'  The  speaker  then  partly  pulled  the 
blanket  off  my  head  and  I  saw  that  it 
was  Colonel  Fletcher  Webster ;  where- 
upon I  arose,  and  we  sat  down  to- 
gether  and  I  sent  my  orderly  for 
coffee. 

"  We  sat  there  drinking  the  coffee  and 
talking  about  his  father,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, and  he  told  me  about  his  father 
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going  up  to  Franklin  every  year  and 
always  using  the  same  expression  about 
going.  He  would  say  'Fletcher,  my 
son,  let  us  go  up  to  Franklin  to-morrow ; 
let  us  have  a  good  time  and  leave  the 
old  lady  at  home.  Let  us  have  a  good 
old  New  Hampshire  dinner  —  fried  ap- 
ples and  onions  and  pork.'  At  about 
that  time  the  Adjutant  of  Colonel  Web- 
ster's regiment  came  along  and  told 
him  that  the  General  commanding  his 
brigade  wanted  to  see  him.  Colonel 
Webster  replied  that  he  would  be  there 
shortly. 

"  As  he  sat  there  on  the  blanket  with 
me  he  took  hold  of  his  left  leg  just  be- 
low the  knee  with  both  hands  and  said  : 
'There,  I  will  agree  to  have  my  leg 
taken  off  right  there  for  my  share  of  the 
casualties  of  this  day.'  I  replied:  'I 
would  as  soon  be  killed  as  lose  a  leg ; 
and  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one 
that  you  won't  be  hit  at  all.'  '  Well,' 
said  he  as  he  gave  me  his  hand,  'I 
hope  to  see  you  again ;  good  bye.'  I 
never  saw  him  again.  He  was  killed 
that  day.  His  extreme  sadness,  his  de- 
pression, was  perhaps  indicative  of  a 
conviction  or  presentiment  of  some  im- 
pending misfortune." 
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OLD  DOR 

By  Charles 

The  quaint  old  Puritan  annalist, 
James  Blake,  wrote  as  a  preface  to  his 
book  of  records : 

"  When  many  most  Godly  and  Relig- 
ious People  that  Dissented  from 
ye  way  of  worship  then  Estab- 
lished by  Law  in  ye  Realm  of  Eng- 
land, in  ye  Reign  of  King  Charles  ye 
first,  being  denied  ye  free  exercise  of 
Religion  after  ye  manner  they  professed 
according  to  ye  light  of  God's  Word 
and  their  own  consciences,  did  under  ye 
Incouragment  of  a  Charter  Granted  by 
ye  Sd  King,  Charles,  in  ye  Fourth  Year 
of  his  Reign,  A.  D.  1628,  Remoue 
themselues  &  their  Families  into  ye  Col- 
ony of  ye  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England,  that  they  might  Worship  God 
according  to  ye  light  of  their  own  Con- 
sciences, without  any  burthensome  Im- 
positions, which  was  ye  very  motive  & 
cause  of  their  coming ;  Then  it  was, 
that  the  First  Inhabitants  of  Dorchester 
came  ouer,  and  were  ye  first  Company 
or  Church  Society  that  arriued  here, 
next  ye  Town  of  Salem  who  was  one 
year  before  them." 

Nonconformity,  then,  was  the  "very 
motive  and  cause  "  which  settled  Dor- 
chester, the  oldest  town  but  one  in  Puri- 
tan New  England,  and  planted  there  a 
sturdy  yeomanry  to  whom  freedom  of 
conscience  was  more  than  home  and 
dearer  than  life.  Nor  was  this  "  vast 
extent  of  wilderness  "  to  which  they 
succeeded  by  right  of  purchase  from 
the  heirs  of  Chickatabat  any  such  nar- 
row area  as  that  of  the  same  name,  re- 
cently annexed  to  the  city  of  Boston. 
It  extended  from  what  is  now  the  north- 
ern limit  of  South  Boston  to  within  a 
hundred  and  sixty  rods  of  the  Rhode 
Island  line,  thus  giving  the  township  a 
length  of  about  thirty-five  miles  "  as  ye 
aroad  goethe."    The  late  Ellis  Ames,  of 
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Canton,  a  competent  authority,  says  the 
town  "  was  formerly  bounded  by  Bos- 
ton, Roxbury,  Dedham,  Wrentham, 
Taunton,  Bridgewater  and  Braintree," 
so  that  its  history  is  the  history  of  a 
large  part  of  the  towns  in  Norfolk 
county  and  a  portion  of  Bristol.  The 
manner  in  which  the  original  territory 
has  been  gradually  reduced  is  thus  told 
by  Mr.  Ames  :  "  Milton  was  set  off  in 
1662;  part  of  Wrentham,  in  1724: 
Stoughton,  in  1726;  Sharon,  in  1765; 
Foxborough,  in  1778  ;  Canton,  in  1797  ; 
strips  were  also  set  off  to  Dedham, 
probably,  in  1739;  and  before  the 
whole  was  annexed,  portions  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  town  were  set  off 
to  Boston,  at  two  several  times  :  in  1804 
and  in  1855."  Since  that  date  another 
portion  has  been  severed  to  make  the 
northern  quarter  of  Hyde  Park.  Hon- 
orable John  Daggett,  the  historian  of 
Attleborough,  which  was  then  a  part  of 
the  Rehoboth  North  Purchase,  says 
there  was  a  dispute  concerning  the 
boundary  between  Dorchester  and  that 
town,  which  was  finally  settled  by  a 
conference  of  delegates,  held  at  the 
house  of  one  of  his  ancestors. 

Why  those  "  most  Godly  and  Relig- 
ious People"  chose  to  settle  where  they 
did  rather  than  on  the  Charles  river,  as 
at  first  intended,  Mr.  Blake  proceeds  to 
tell  us  in  his  annals.  He  says  they  made 
the  voyage  from  England  to  New  En- 
gland in  a  vessel  of  four  hundred  tons, 
commanded  by  Captain  Squeb,  and 
that  they  had  "  preaching  or  expound- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  every  day  of  their 
passage,  performed  by  Ministers." 
Contrary  to  their  desires,  the  ship  dis- 
charged them  and  their  goods  at  Nantas- 
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ket,  but  they  procured  a  boat  in  which 
part  of  the  company  rowed  into  Boston 
harbor  and  up  the  Charles  river,  "until  it 
became   narrow   and  shallow,"  when 
they  went  ashore  at  a  point  in  the  pres- 
ent village  of  Watertown.  But  after  ex- 
ploring the  open  lands  about  Boston, 
they  finally  made  choice  of  a  neck  of 
land  "joyning  to  a  place  called  by  ye 
Indians  Mattapan,"  because  it  formed 
a  natural  inclosure  for  the  cattle  they 
had  brought  with  them,  and  which,  if 
turned  into  the  open  land,  would  be  lia- 
ble to  stray  and  be  lost.    This  little  cir- 
cumstance fixed  the  original  settlement 
on  the  marsh  now  known  as  Dorches- 
ter Neck. 

The  honor  of  the  name  Dorchester 
appears  to  belong  to  Rev.  John  White, 
minister  of  a  town  of  the  same  name 
in  the  mother  country,  who  planned 
and  encouraged  the  exodus  to  America. 
But  the  hardy  little  band  of  exiles  who 
received  the  title  from  old  Cutshuma- 
quin,  the  successor  of  Chickatabat,  little 
knew  what  their  wild  territory  was  des- 
tined to  become  in  the  course  of  a  hun- 
dred years.  They  were  loyal  subjects  of 
the  English  throne,  building  their  log 
cabins  and  rude  meeting-house  on  Al- 
len's Plain  under  protection  of  a  charter 
from  King  Charles ;  there  they  hoped 
to  found  a  permanent  town,  where  the 
worship  of  God  should  be  maintained 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  the 
Puritan   conscience,  without  interfer- 
ence of  churchman,  Roman  Catholic, 
Baptist,  or  Quaker.  There  was  room  in 
the  unexplored  forests  to  the  south  for 
pasturage  and  for  the  overflow,  when- 
ever, as  Cotton  Mather  said  when  the 
whole   state   contained   less  than  six 
thousand  white  inhabitants,    "  Massa- 
chusetts should  be  like  a  hive  over- 
stocked with  bees." 

The  first  meeting-house  in  Dorches- 
ter, a  very  unpretentious  structure  of  logs 


and  thatch,  was  completed  in  1631,  and 
no  free-holder  was  allowed  to  plant  his 
domicile  farther  than  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile  from  it,  without  special  per- 
mission of  the  fathers  of  the  town.  It 
stood  near  the  intersection  of  the  present 
Pleasant  and  Cottage  streets,  and  that 
portion  of  the  former  highway  between 
Cottage  and  Stoughton  streets  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  road  laid 
out  in   the  early  settlement.  Shortly 
after,  this  road  was  extended  to  Five 
Corners  in  one   direction,  and  to  the 
marsh,  then  called  the  Calf  Pasture,  in 
the  other.   The  present  names  of  these 
extensions  are  Pond  street  and  Crescent 
avenue.    From  Five   Corners  a  road 
was   subsequently   laid   out,  running 
north-east  to  a  point  a  little  below  the 
Captain  William  Clapp    place,  where 
there  was  a  gate  which  closed  the  en- 
trance to  Dorchester  Neck,  where  the 
cattle  were  pastured.    It  was  on  this 
street  that  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  the 
first  minister  of  the  town,  Roger  Wil- 
liams, of  Rhode  Island  fame,  and  other 
distinguished  citizens  resided.  The  next 
undertaking  in  the  way  of  public  im- 
provements was  the  building  of  two  im- 
portant roads,  one  leading  to  Penny 
Ferry,  thus  opening    a    highway  of 
communication  with  the  sister  Colony 
at  Plymouth ;  the  other  leading  to  Rox- 
bury,  Brookline  and  Cambridge. 

In  Josselyn's  description  of  the  town- 
soon  after  its  settlement  may  be  read  : 


"Six  myles  from  Braintree  lyeth 
Dorchester,  a  frontire  Town,  pleasantly 
situated  and  of  large  extent  into  the 
maine  land,  well  watered  with  two  small 
rivers,  her  body  and  wings  filled  some- 
what thick  with  houses,  .  .  accounted 
the  greatest  town  heretofore  in  New 
England,  but  now  giving  way  to  Boston-'* 

Through  what  hardships  and  priva- 
tions this  infant  freehold  was  maintained 
can  be  understood  by  those  only,  who. 
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have  read  the  records  of  the  colonial 
struggle  against  a  sterile  soil,  a  rigorous 
climate,  grim  famine,  hostile  Indians, 
and  a  total  lack  of  all  the  appliances 
and  comforts  of  civilization.  The  years 
1 63 1  and  1632  were  a  period  of  great 
distress  to  the  Dorchester  farmers,  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  their  crops  and 
supplies  of  provision,  and  Captain 
Clapp  wrote  concerning  it :  "  Oh  !  ye 
Hunger  that  many  suffered  and  saw  no 
hope  in  an  Eye  of  Reason  to  be  Sup- 
plied, only  by  Clams  &  Muscles,  and 
Fish  ;  and  Bread  was  very  Scarce,  that 
sometimes  ye  veiy  Crusts  of  my  Fath- 
ers Table  would  have  been  very  sweete 
vnto  me ;  And  when  I  could  have 
Meal  &  Water  &  Salt,  boyled  together, 
it  was  so  good,  who  could  wish  better. 
And  it  was  not  accounted  a  strange 
thing  in  those  Days  to  Drink  Water,  and 
to  eat  Samp  or  Homine  without  Butter 
or  Milk.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  a 
very  strange  thing  to  see  a  piece  of 
Roast  Beef,  Mutton,  or  Veal,  tho'  it 
was  not  long  before  there  was  Roast 
Goat." 

In  1 740,  the  same  year  that  White- 
field  visited  New  England,  on  his  evan- 
gelistic mission,  the  crops  were  again 
cut  off  by  untimely  frosts,  and  Mr.  Blake 
wrote  in  his  annual  entry-book  :  "  There 
was  this  year  an  early  frost  that  much 
Damnified  ye  Indian  Corn  in  ye  Field, 
and  after  it  was  Gathered  a  long  Series 
of  wett  weather  &  a  very  hard  frost 
vpon  it,  that  damnified  a  great  deal 
more." 

It  is  not  unfair  to  suppose  that  the 
habits  of  rigid  economy  learned  in  this 
school  of  adversity  influenced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  celebrated  law  against  wear- 
ing superfluities,  quite  as  much  as  their 
austere  prejudice  against  display.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  attention  of  the 
court  was  called  to  the  dangerous  in- 
crease of  lace  and  other  ornaments  in 


female  attire,  and,  after  mature  deliber- 
ation, it  seemed  wise  to  them  to  pass 
the  following  wholesome  law  : 

"  Whereas  there  is  much  complaint  of 
the  wearing  of  lace  and  other  superflu- 
eties  tending  to  little  use,  or  benefit,  but 
to  the  nourishing  of  pride,  and  ex- 
hausting men's  estates,  and  also  of  evil 
example  to  others;  it  is  therefore  or- 
dered that  henceforth  no  person  what- 
soever shall  prsume  to  buy  or  sell  within 
this  jurisdiction  any  manner  of  lace  to 
bee  worne  ore  used  within  or  limits. 

"  And  no  taylor  or  any  other  person 
whatsoever  shall  hereafter  set  any  lace 
or  points  vpon  any  garments,  either  lin- 
nen,  woolen,  or  any  other  wearing 
cloathes  whatsoever,  and  that  no  p'son 
hereafter  shall  be  imployed  in  making 
any  manner  of  lace,  but  such  as  they 
shall  sell  to  such  persons  but  such  as 
shall  and  will  transport  the  same  out  of 
this  jurisdiction,  who  in  such  a  case 
shall  have  liberty  to  buy  and  sell ;  and 
that  hereafter  no  garment  shall  be  made 
wth  short  sleeves,  whereby  the  naked- 
ness of  the  arm  may  be  discovered  in 
the  bareing  thereof,  and  such  as  have 
garments  already  made  wth  short  sleeves- 
shall  not  hereafter  wear  the  same,  unless 
they  cover  their  armes  with  linnen  or 
otherwise  ;  and  that  hereafter  no  person 
whatsoever  shall  make  any  garment  for 
women,  or  any  of  their  sex,  w^  sleeves- 
more  than  halfe  an  elle  wide  in  ye  widest 
place  thereof,  and  so  proportionable  for 
bigger  or  smaller  persons ;  and  for  the 
pr  sent  alleviation  of  immoderate  great 
sleeves  and  some  other  superfluities,  wcH 
may  easily  bee  redressed  wth  out  much 
pr  udice,  or  ye  spoile  of  garments,  as 
immoderate  great  briches,  knots  of  rib- 
ban,  broad  shoulder  bands  and  rayles, 
silk  lases,  double  ruffes  and  caffes,  &c.,r 

But  the  court  did  not  confine  itself  to- 
prescribing  the  size  of  a  lady's  sleeves 
or  the  trimming  she  might  wear  on  her 
dress  :  it  passed  other  timely  laws  to  re- 
strain the  idle  and  vicious  and  preserve 
good  order  throughout  the  community. 
It  was  ordered  in  1632  "that  ye  re- 
mainder of  Mr.  (John)  Allen's  strong 
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water,  being  estimated  about  two  gal- 
landes,  shall  be  deliuered  into  ye  hands 
of  ye  Deacons  of  Dorchester  for  the 
benefit  of  ye  poore  there,  for  his  selling 
of  it  dyvers  tymes  to  such  as  were 
drunke  by  it,  knowing  thereof." 

In  1638  the  court  passed  a  curious 
law  regulating  the  use  of  tobacco,  which 
runs  as  follows : 

"  The  Court  finding  since  y*  repeal- 
ing of  ye  former  laws  against  tobacco  ye 
law  is  more  abused  than  before,  it  hath 
therefore  ordered  that  no  man  shall  take 
any  tobacco  in  ye  field  except  in  his 
iourney,  or  meale  times,  vpon  pain  of 
i2d  for  every  offence,  nor  shall  take 
any  tobacco  in  (or  near)  any  dwelling 
house,  barne,  Corn  or  Haye,  as  may  be 
likely  to  endanger  ye  fireing  thereof, 
vpon  paine  of  2s  for  every  offence, 
nor  shall  take  any  tobacco  in  any  Inne 
or  common  victualling  house;  except 
in  a  private  room  there  ;  so  as  neither 
the  master  of  the  same  house  nor  any 
other  gueste  there  shall  take  offence 
thereat;  wch  if  they  doo,  then  such 
p  son  is  forth  wth  to  forebeare,  vpon 
paine  of  2s  6d   for  every  offence." 

One  office  created  by  the  court  of 
that  early  period  it  might  not  be  a  bad 
idea  for  the  authorities  of  the  present 
day  to  revive.  Wardens  were  appointed 
annually  to  "  take  care  of  and  manage 
ye  affairs  of  ye  School ;  they  shall  see 
that  both  ye  Master  &  Schollar,  perform 
their  duty,  and  Judge  of  and  End  any 
difference  that  may  arrise  between  Mas- 
ter &  Schollar,  or  their  Parents,  accord- 
ing to  Sundry  Rules  &  Directions,"  set 
down  for  their  guidance. 

In  all  matters  coming  within  the  prov- 
ince and  jurisdiction  of  the  colonial, 
church  the  law  was  even  more  exacting 
than  in  merely  civil  affairs ;  and  singu- 
larly enough,  the  town  authorities  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  seat  all  persons 
who  attended  divine  service  in  the 
meeting-house  where  it  seemed  to  them 
most  proper.  With  the  full  approbation 


of  the  selectmen,  responsible  persons 
were  sometimes  allowed  to  construct 
pews  or  seats  for  themselves  and  their 
families  in  the  meeting-house  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears on  one  occasion  that  three  citizens 
undertook  to  "  make  a  seat  in  ye  meet- 
ing-house," without  first  getting  the  full 
permission  and  consent  of  the  town 
fathers,  an  act  deemed  exceedingly  sin- 
ful, and  for  which  they  were  arraigned 
before  the  town  at  a  special  meeting  and 
publicly  censured.   After  duly  consider- 
ing the  case  it  was  decided  to  allow  the 
seat  to  remain,  provided  it  should  not 
be  disposed  of  to  any  person  but  such 
as  the  town  should  approve  of,  and  that 
the  offending  parties  acknowledge  their 
"too  much  forwardness,"  in  writing, 
which  they  did  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  We  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
do  acknowledge  that  it  was  our  weak- 
ness that  we  were  so  inconsiderate  as  to 
make  a  small  seat  in  the  meeting-house 
without  more  clear  and  full  approbation 
of  the   town   and  selectmen  thereof, 
though  we  thought  upon  the  conference 
we  had  with  some  of  the  selectmen 
apart,  and  elders,   we  had  satisfying 
ground  for  our  proceeding  therein  ;  wch 
we  now  see  was  not  sufficent ;  therefore 
we  do  desire  that  our  failing  therein  may 
be  passed  by;  and  if  the  town  will 
grant  our  seat  that  we  have  been  at  so 
much  cost  in  setting  up,  we  thankfully 
acknowledge  your  love  unto  us  therein, 
and  we  do  hereupon  further  engage  our- 
selves that  we  will  not  give  up  nor  sell 
any  of  our  places  in  that  seat  to  any 
person  or  persons  but  whom  the  elders 
shall  approve  of,  or  such  as  shall  have 
power  to  place  men  in  seats  in  the 
assembly. 

[Signed].      Increase  Atherton, 
Samuel  Proctor, 
Thomas  Bird. 

At  another  time  one  Joseph  Leeds,  a 
member  of  the  church,  was  accused  of 
maltreating  his  wife ;  the  charge  was 
sustained,  and  after  the  case  had  been 
considered  at  several  special  meetings, 
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it  was  settled  by  his  confessing  and 
promising  "  to  carry  it  more  lovingly  to 
her  for  time  to  come."  But  Jonathan 
Blackman,  another  erring  brother,  was 
charged  with  misdemeanors  that  could 
not  be  so  easily  overlooked ;  he  was  ac- 
cused of  lying  and  also  of  stealing. 
He  had  been  whipped  for  these  offences, 
but  refused  to  come  before  the  church 
for  wholesome  discipline,  and  ran  away 
out  of  the  jurisdiction.  Accordingly  he 
was  "  disowned  from  his  church  relation 
and  excommunicated,  though  not  de- 
liuered  up  to  Satan,  as  those  in  full  com- 
munion, but  yet  to  be  looked  at  as  a 
Heathen  and  a  Publican  unto  his  rela- 
tions natural  and  civil,  that  he  might  be 
ashamed." 

Another  class  of  statutes  —  laws  that 
have  a  queer  sound  in  nineteenth-cen- 
tury Massachusetts  —  were  designed 
for  the  encouragement  of  special  pub- 
lic service.  Here  are  examples  of 
some  of  them  : 

"  1638.  For  the  better  encourage- 
ment of  any  that  shall  destroy  wolves, 
it  is  ordered  that  for  every  wolf  any  man 
shall  take  in  Dorchester  plantation,  he 
shall  have  20s,  by  the  town,  for  the  first 
wolf,  15s  for  the  second,  and  for  every 
wolf  afterwards,  10s  besides  the  Coun- 
try's pay." 

"  1 736.  Voted,  that  whosoever  shall 
kill  brown  rats,  so  much  grown  as  to 
have  their  hair  on  them,  within  ye  town 
of  Dochester,  ye  year  ensuing,  until  our 
meeting  in  May  next,  and  bring  in  their 
scalps  with  ye  ears  on  unto  ye  town  treas- 
urer, shall  be  paid  by  ye  town  treasurer 
Fourpence  for  every  rat's  scalp." 

The  same  year  the  town  offered  a 
bounty  for  the  destroying  of  striped 
squirrels. 

Now  that  the  recent  death  of  Wendell 
Phillips  brings  freshly  to  mind  the  bit- 
ter opposition  with  which  the  early 
champions  of  abolution  were  treated  in 
Boston  and  vicinity,  it  is  pleasant  to  find 


in  the  musty  records  of  the  Dochester 
Plantation  emphatic  evidence  that  they 
not  only  recognized  slavery  as  an  evil, 
and  the  slave-trade  as  a  heinous  crime, 
but  that  they  set  their  faces  like  a  flint 
against  it.  The  traffic  in  slaves  began 
among  the  colonists  in  the  winter  of 
1645-6,  and  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber the  court  placed  on  record  this  out- 
spoken denunciation  of  the  practice  : 

"The  Gen'  all  Co'  te  conceiving  them- 
selves bound  by  ye  first  opertunity  to 
bear  Witness  against  ye  haynos  &  crying 
sin  of  man  stealing,  as  also  to  prscribe 
such  timely  redresse  for  what  is  past,  and 
such  a  law  for  ye  future  as  may  suffi- 
ciently deter  all  others  belonging  to  us  to 
have  to  do  in  such  vile  and  odious 
courses,  iustly  abhored  of  all  good  and 
iust  men,  do  order  yl  ye  negro  interpre- 
ter wth  others  unlawfully  taken,  be  ye 
first  opertunity  (at  ye  charge  of  ye 
country  for  psent),  sent  to  his  native 
country  in  Ginny,  &  a  letter  wth  him  of  ye 
indignation  of  ye  Corte  thereabout,  and 
iustice  hereof,  desiring  or  honor  ed 
Govr  nr  would  please  put  this  order  in 
execution." 

How  men  so  clear  in  their  convic- 
tions of  the  rights  of  Africans  could  be 
guilty  of  the  most  heartless  injustice  to 
Quakers  and  their  friends,  it  is  not  easy 
to  explain;  and  yet  they  mercilessly 
persecuted  one  of  their  own  fellow-citi- 
zens, Nicholas  Upsall,  and  made  him  an 
exile  from  his  home,  for  no  greater 
crime  than  that  of  countenancing  and 
befriending  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  He  kept  the  Dorchester  hos- 
telry, and  was  wont  to  entertain  Quak- 
ers as  he  did  any  other  decent  people ; 
but  for  this  he  was  apprehended  and 
tried  by  the  court,  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  ^20  and  be  thrown  into 
prison.  Finally,  finding  it  impossible  to 
entirely  prevent  his  friends  from  hold- 
ing intercourse  with  him.,  he  was  ban- 
ished from  the  settlement  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.    That  curious  book, 
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"  Persecutors  Maul' d  with  their  own 
Weapons,"  contains  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  case  : 

"  Nicholas  Upsall,  an  old  man  full  of 
years,  seeing  their  (the  authorities)  cru- 
elty to  the  harmless  Quakers  that  they 
had  condemned  some  of  them  to  die, 
both  he  and  elder  Wisewell,  or  otherwise 
Deacon  Wisewell,  members  of  the 
church  in  Boston,  bore  their  testimonies 
in  public  against  their  brethren's  horrid 
cruelty  to  the  said  Quakers.  And  the 
said  Upsall  declared  that  he  did  look  at 
it  as  a  sad  forerunner  of  some  heavy 
judgment  to  follow  upon  the  country ; 
which  they  took  so  ill  at  his  hands,  that 
they  fined  him  twenty  pounds  and  three 
pounds  more  at  another  meeting  of  the 
court,  for  not  coming  to  their  meeting, 
and  would  not  abate  him  one  grote,  but 
imprisoned  him  and  then  banished  him 
on  pain  of  death,  which  was  done  in  a 
time  of  such  extreme  bitter  weather  for 
frost,  snow  and  cold,  that  had  not  the 
heathen  Indians  in  the  wilderness  woods 
taken  compassion  on  his  misery,  for  the 
winter  season,  he  in  all  likelihood  had 
perished,  though  he  had  then  a  good 
estate  in  houses  and  lands,  goods  and 
money,  also  a  wife  and  children." 

One  of  the  officials  who  for  a  time 
had  charge  of  poor  Upsall  during  the 
period  of  his  imprisonment  was  John 
Capen,  of  whom  the  old  chroniclers 
have  left  a  pleasanter  record,  namely,  a 
transcript  of  several  of  his  youthful 
love-letters.    The  following  will  serve  as 

sample : 

"  SWEETE-HARTE, 

"My  kind  loue  and  affec- 
tion to  you  remembered ;  hautnge  not  a 
convenient  opertunety  to  see  and  speake 
wth  you  soe  oft  as  I  could  desier,  I 
therefore  make  bold  to  take  opertunety 
as  occassione  offers  it  selfe  to  vissit  you 
wth  my  letter,  desiering  y1  it  may  find 
acceptance  wth  you,  as  a  token  of  my 
loue  to  you;  as  I  can  assuer  you  yl 
yours  have  found  from  me ;  for  as  I 
came  home  from  you  ye  other  day,  by 
ye  way  I  reseaued  your  letter  from  your 
faithfull   messenger  wch  was  welcom 


vnto  me,  and  for  wch  I  kindly  thanke 
you,  and  do  desier  yl  as  it  is  ye  first :  so 
yl  may  not  be  ye  last,  but  yl  it  may  be 
as  a  seed  wch  will  bring  forth  more 
frute  :  and  for  your  good  counsell  and 
aduise  in  your  letter  specified,  I  doe  ac- 
cept, and  do  desier  yl  we  may  still  com- 
mand ye  casse  to  god  for  direction  and 
cleering  vp  of  your  way  as  I  hope  wee 
haue  hitherto  done ;  and  yl  our  long 
considerations  may  at  ye  next  time  bring 
forth  firme  conclussions,  I  meane  ver- 
bally though  not  formally.  Sweete- 
harte  I  have  given  you  a  large  ensample 
of  patience,  I  hope  you  will  learn  this 
instruction  from  y*5  same,  namely,  to 
show  y*  like  toward  me  if  euer  occas- 
sion  be  offered  for  futuer  time,  and  for 
ye  present  condesendency  vnto  my  re- 
quest ;  thus  wth  my  kind  loue  remem- 
bered to  yor  father  and  mother  and 
Brothers  and  sisters  wth  thanks  for  all 
their  kindness  wch  haue  been  vndeseru- 
ing  in  me  I  rest,  leauing  both  them  and 
vs  vnto  y*  protection  and  wise  direction 
of  ye  almighty. 

"  My  mother  remembers  her  love  vnto 
y<>r  father  and  mother;  as  also  vnto 
your  selfe  though  as  it  vnknown. 

"  Yors  to  command  in  anything  I  pleas. 

"John  Capen." 

In  this  connection  may  very  properly 
be  given  another  letter  written  at  about 
the  same  date.  Punkapoag,  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aid- 
rich,  the  poet  editor  of  the  Atlantic,  was 
a  part  of  colonial  Dorchester  and  one 
of  the  points  where  the  famous  John 
Eliot  began  his  missionary  labors  among 
the  Indians.  In  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tives at  that  station  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  his  friend,  Major  Atherton, 
in  1657  : 

"  Much  Honored  and  Beloved  in  the 
Lord : 

"  Though  our  poore  Indians  are  mo- 
lested in  most  places  in  their  meetings 
in  way  of  civilities,  yet  the  Lord  hath  put 
it  into  your  hearts  to  suffer  us  to  meet 
quietly  at  Ponkipog,  for  wch  I  thank 
God,  and  am  thankful  to  yourselfe  and 
all  the  good  people  of  Dorchester.  And 
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now  that  our  meetings  may  be  the  more 
•comfortable  and  p  varable,  my  request 
is,  yt  you  would  further  these  two  mo- 
tions :  first,  yl  you  would  please  to  make 
-an  order  in  your  towne  and  record  it  in 
your  towne  record,  that  you  approve 
-and  allow  ye  Indians  of  Ponkipog  there 
to  sit  downe  and  make  a  towne,  and  to 
inioy  such  accommodations  as  may  be 
•competent  to  maintain  God's  ordinan- 
ces among  them  another  day.  My  sec- 
ond request  is,  yl  you  would  appoint 
fitting  men,  who  may  in  a  fitt  season 
bound  and  lay  out  the  same,  and  record 
y1  alsoe.  And  thus  commending  you 
to  the  Lord,  I  rest, 

"  Yours  to  serve  in  the  service  of  Jesus 
Christ, 

"John  Eliot." 

Following  this  missive  a  letter  on  quite 
a  different  subject,  dictated  by  the  re- 
doubtable Indian  chief,  King  Philip, 
may  be  interesting.  It  bears  date  of 
1672,  and  is  addressed  to  Captain 
Hopestill  Foster  of  Dorchester  : 

"  Sr  you  may  please  to  remember 
that  when  I  last  saw  You  att  Walling 
river  You  promised  me  six  pounds  in 
.goods ;  now  my  request  is  that  you 
would  send  me  by  this  Indian  five  yards 
of  White  light  cohered  serge  to  make 
me  a  coat  and  a  good  holland  shirt  redy 
made  ;  and  a  pr  of  good  Indian  briches 
•all  of  which  I  have  present  need  of, 
therefoer  I  pray  Sr  faile  not  to  send 
them  by  my  Indian  and  with  them  the 
severall  prices  of  them  ;  and  silke  & 
buttens  &  7  yards  Gallownes  for  trim- 
ming ;  not  else  att  present  to  trouble 
you  wth  onley  the  subscription  of 

"  King  Philip, 
"  his  Majesty  P.  P." 

One  of  the  best  commentaries  on 
the  lives  and  characters  of  the  chief 
actors  in  the  history  of  the  Dorchester 
Plantation  may  be  read  on  the  tomb- 
stones that  mark  the  places  where  their 
precious  dust  was  deposited.  From 
Rev.  Richard  Mather,  the  most  noted 
pastor  of  the  church  of  that  period,  to 
the  humblest  contemporary  of  his  who 


enjoyed  the  rights  and  priveleges  of  a 
free-holder,  none  was  so  mean  or  ob- 
scure that  a  characteristic,  if  not  fitting, 
epitaph  did  not  mark  the  place  of  his 
sepulture.  From  the  many  well  worth 
perusing,  the  following  are  singled  and 
transcribed  for  the  readers  of  this 
sketch. 

Epitaph  of  James  Humfrey,  "  one  of 
ye  ruling  elders  of  Dorchester,"  in  the 
form  of  an  acrostic  : 

"  I  nclos'd  within  this  shrine  is  precious  dust. 
A  nd  only  waits  ye  rising  of  ye  just. 
M  ost  usefull  while  he  liu'd,  adorn'd  his  Station, 
E  uen  to  old  age  he  Seur'd  his  Generation. 

H  ow  great  a  Blessing  this  Ruling  Elder  be 
U  nto  the  Church  &  Town:  &  Pastors  Three. 
M  ather  he  first  did  by  him  help  Receiue; 
F  lynt  did  he  next  his  burden  much  Relieue;  •' 
R  enouned  Danforth  he  did  assist  with  Skill: 
E  steemed  high  by  all ;  Bear  fruit  Untill, 
Yeilding  to  Death  his  Glorious  seat  did  fill." 

When  Elder  Hopestill  Clapp  died  his 
pastor,  Rev.  John  Danforth,  composed 
the  following  verses  for  his  grave  stone  : 

"  His  Dust  waits  till  ye  Jubile, 

Shall  then  Shine  brighter  than  ye  Skie; 
Shall  meet  and  join  to  part  no  more, 
His  soul  that  Glorify'd  before. 
Pastors  and  Churches  happy  be, 
With  Ruling  Elders  such  as  he; 
Present  useful,  Absent  Wanted, 
Liv'd  Desired,  Died  Lamented." 

William  Pole,  an  eccentric  citizen  of 
the  village,  before  his  demise,  composed 
an  epitaph  to  be  chiseled  on  his  monu- 
ment, "  Yl  so  being  dead  he  might  warn 
posterity ;  or,  a  resemblance  of  a  dead 
man  bespeaking  ye  reader;"  sounder 
a  death's  head  and  cross-bones  it 
stands  thus : 

"  Ho  passenger  'tis  worth  your  paines  to  stay 
&  take  a  dead  man's  lesson  by  ye  way. 
I  was  what  now  thou  art  &  thou  shalt  be 
What  I  am  now  what  odds  twixt  me  and  thee 
Now  go  thy  way  but  stay  taite  one  word  more 
Thy  staff  for  ought  thou  kno^est  stands  next  ye  door 
Death  is  ye  dore  yea  dore  of  heaven  or  hell 
Be  warned,  Be  armed,  Believe,  Repent,  Fairewell." 

The  virtues  of  one  who  was  "  down- 
right for  business,  one  of  cheerful  spirit 
and  entire  for  the  country "  are  re- 
corded in  this  fashion : 
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'  Here  lyes  ovr  Captaine,  &  Major  of  Suffolk  was 
withal  I: 

A  Goodley  Magistrate  was  he,  and  Major  Generall, 
Two  Troops  of  Hors  with  him  here  came,  svch  worth 

his  loue  did  crave; 
Ten  Companyes  of  Foot  also  movrning  marcht  to  his 

grave. 

Let  all  that  Read  be  sure  to  Keep  the  Faith  as  he  has 
don. 

With  Christ  his  Hues  now.  crowned,  his  name  was  Hvm- 
trey  Atherton." 

The  following  was  written  on  the 
death  of  John  Foster,  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  old  annals  as  a  "mathematician 
and  printer  "  : 

"  Thy  body  which  no  activeness  did  lack, 

Now's  laid  aside  like  an  old  Almanack; 

But  for  the  present  only 's  out  of  date, 

'Twill  have  at  length  a  far  more  active  state. 

Yes,  tho'  with  dust  thy  body  soiled  be, 

Yet  at  the  resurrection  we  shall  see 

A  fair  EDITION,  and  of  matchless  worth, 

Free  from  ERRATAS,  new  in  Heaven  set  forth. 

'Tis  but  a  word  from  God  the  great  Creator, 

It  shall  be  done  when  he  saith  Imprimator." 

The  clerk  of  the  old  Dorchester 
Church  seems  also  to  have  been  a 
maker  of  elegiac  verse  ;  for  after  the 
decease  of  Rev.  Richard  Mather,  the 
pastor,  and  one  of  the  ablest  divines  of 
colonial  New  England,  the  church  re- 
cords contain  the  two  complimentary 
stanzas  quoted  below,  the  first  being  an 
evident  attempt  at  anagram  : 

"  Third  in  New  England's  Dorchester, 

Was  this  ordained  minister. 

Second  to  none  for  faithfulness, 

Abilities  and  usefulness. 

Divine  his  charms,  years  seven  times  seven, 

Wise  to  win  souls  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Prophet's  reward  his  gains  above, 

But  great's  our  loss  by  his  remove." 

Sacred  to  God  his  servant  Richard  Mather, 

Sons  like  him,  good  and  great,  did  call  him  father. 

Hard  to  discern  a  difference  in  degree, 

'Twixt  his  bright  learning  and  his  piety. 

Short  time  his  sleeping  dust  lies  covered  down, 

So  can't  his  soul  or  his  deserved  renown. 

From 's  birth  six  lustres  and  a  jubilee 

To  his  repose:  but  labored  hard  in  thee, 

O,  Dorchester!  four  more  than  thirty  years, 

His  sacred  dust  with  thee  thine  honour  rears." 

This  couplet  to  three  brothers  named 
Clarke  must  suffice  for  epitaphs  : 

"  Here  lie  three  Clarkes,  their  accounts  are  even, 
Entered  on  earth,  carried  up  to  Heaven." 


Before  taking  leave  of  these  fascina- 
ting old  records,  so  rich  in  facts  and 
the  stuff  that  fiction  is  made  of,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  have  an  estimate  of 
the  growth  of  the  Dorchester  Plantation ; 
for  this  purpose  the  valuation  of  the 
town  is  given,  a  century  from  the  date 
of  its  settlement : 


Houses,  . 

117 

Mills 

A 

•  O 

Acres  of  orchard, 

250 

"     "  mowing, 

,  1834 

"     il  pasture,  . 

n  0  tm  * 
2873 

"     "  tillage,  . 

Male  slaves,  . 

.  IO 

Female  (C   .  . 

Oxen,  . 

Cows,  . 

.  66l 

Horses, 

207 

Sheep  and  goats,  . 

.  66l 

Swine,  . 

Value  of  feeding  stock, 

etc.,  . 

Decked  vessels,  tons, 

64 

Open 

.  68 

132 

Ratable  polls,  . 

252 

Not  ratable,  . 

.  24 

276 

The  tax  for  that  year,  assessed  on 
real  estate,  was  ^72  16s  6d;  on  per- 
sonal estate,  ^9  14s  n  d.  «, 

When  all  who  took  up  the  original 
claims  on  Allen's  Plain  had  passed 
through  the  vicissitudes  of  their  troubled 
lives  and  been  numbered  with  the  silent 
majority  in  the  field  of  epitaphs,  already 
alluded  to,  and  their  descendents  were 
on  the  eve  of  the  great  struggle  which 
was  destined  to  sever  them  from  the 
mother  country,  and  the  hearts  of 
patriotic  men  began  to  feel  the  pre- 
monitory throbs  of  that  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence soon  to  fire  the  first  shot  at 
Lexington,  the  Union  and  Association  of 
Sons  of  Liberty  in  the  province  held 
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a  grand  celebration  in  Boston,  on  the 
fourteenth  of  August,  1769.  From 
Tohn  Adams's  famous  diary  we  learn  that 

,  this  jovial  company,  including  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  time,  first  assem- 
bled at  Liberty  Tree,  in  Boston,  where 
they  drank  fourteen  toasts,  and  then  ad- 
journed to  Liberty  Tree  Tavern,  which 
was  none  other  than  Robinson's  Tavern 
in  Dorchester.  There  under  a  mam- 
moth tent  in  an  adjacent  field  long 

'  tables  were  spread,  and  over  three  hun- 
dred persons  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous 
dinner.    "  Three  large  pigs  were  barbe- 


cued," and  "  forty-five  toasts  were  given 
on  the  occasion,"  the  last  of  which  was, 
'*  Strong  halters,  firm  blocks  and  sharp 
axes  to  all  such  as  deserve  them."  The 
toasts  were  varied  with  songs  of  liberty 
and  patriotism  by  a  noted  colonial 
mimic  named  Balch,  and  another  song 
composed  and  sung  by  Dr.  Church. 
"  At  five  o'clock,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  "the 
Boston  people  started  home,  led  by 
Mr.  Hancock  in  his  chariot,  and  to  the 
honour  of  the  Sons,  I  did  not  see  one 
person  intoxicated." 


HOLLIS  STREET  CHURCH 


The  demolition  of  Hollis  Street 
Church  in  this  city  destroys  another  old 
historic  land-mark,  which,  like  King's 
Chapel,  the  old  State  House,  and  other, 
venerable  structures,  have  a  record  that 
endears  them  to  the  popular  heart.  A 
brief  sketch  of  the  three  buildings 
which  have  successively  occupied  the 
site,  which  is  so  soon  to  be  left  vacant, 
is  worthy  of  preservation. 

The  name  of  the  church  and  the 
street  on  which  it  stood  was  bestowed 
in  honor  of  Thomas  Hollis,  of  London, 
noted  for  his  liberal  benefactions ;  and 
his  nephew  of  the  same  name  devoted 
a  bell  for  the  edifice,  in  1 734. 

The  land  on  which  the  original  struc- 
ture was  erected,  was  presented  for 
that  purpose  by  Governor  Belcher,  in 
1 731;  and  in  April  of  the  same  year, 
by  permission  of  the  selectmen  of  Tri- 
Mountain,  or  Boston,  a  wooden  building, 
sixty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide,  was 
began,  which  was  finished  and  dedica- 
ted in  midsummer  of  the  following  year. 

In  the  great  South  End  fire,  on  the 
twentieth  of  April,  1787,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  an  imperative  demand,  a  sec- 
ond, and  larger  wooden  house,  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  first,  and 
made  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year.  This  building 
was  planned  by  Charles  Bulfinch,  and  in 
its  architecture  resembled  St.  Paul's 
Church,  now  standing  on  Tremont 
street. 

,  Within  a  year  the  Hollis  Street  So- 
ciety has  removed  to  an  elegant  new 
edifice  on  the  Back  Bay,  and  the  brick 
building  they  left  hehind  must  now  dis- 


appear in  the  march  of  improvement. 
It  was  erected  in  181 1,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  prosperous  and  rapidly- 
growing  society  for  whom  it  stood  as  a 
place  of  worship.  To  make  room  for 
it,  the  wooden  meeting-house  already 
referred  to  was  taken  down  in  sections 
and  removed  to  the  town  of  Braintree. 

The  several  clergymen  who  have  been 
the  honored  pastors  of  Hollis  Street 
Church  are  worthy  of  mention  in  this 
connection.  The  first  was  Rev.  Mather 
Byles,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John 
Cotton  and  Richard  Mather,  who  was 
ordained  pastor,  December  20,  1732. 
He  was  dismissed  August  14,  1776,  on 
account  of  his  strong  Tory  proclivities. 
His  immediate  successor  was  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Wright,  a  young  divine  from 
Dedham  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
who  remained  the  pastor  until  the  new 
meeting-house  was  finished,  in  1788, 
when  he  was  dismissed  at  his  own  re- 
quest, on  account  of  ill-health. 

The  next  pastor  was  a  man  in  middle 
life,  who  made  himself  an  acknowl- 
edged power  among  the  Boston  clergy, 
Rev.  Samuel  West,  of  Needham.  He 
died  in  1808,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Horace  Holley,  from  Connecticut, 
who  was  installed  in  March,  1809,  and 
remained  till  18 18.  Rev.  John  Pierpont, 
who  resigned  in  1845,  made  way  for  Rev. 
David  Fosdick,  who  preached  there 
two  years,  when  Rev.  Starr  King  was 
settled  in  1845,  and  remained  till  1861. 
Rev.  George  L.  Chaney  then  took  the 
place  till  1877,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  H.  Bernard  Carpenter,  the  present 
pastor. 
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CHAPTER  XIII.—  Continued. 
Half  an  hour  later  Edmonson 
marched  into  his  friend's  room.  His  face 
was  flushed,  and  his  eyes  had  a  triumph- 
ant glitter.  It  was  an  expression  that 
heightened  most  the  kind  of  beauty  he 
had. 

"  You  are  booked  for  a  visit,  Bulches- 
ter," he  began,  seating  himself  in  the 
■chair  opposite  the  other.  "  I  have  ac- 
cepted for  you;  knew  you  would  be 
glad  to  go  with  me." 

"  That  is  cool !  "  And  Bulchester's 
light  blue  eyes  glowed  with  anger  for  a 
moment.  His  moods  of  resentment 
against  his  companion's  domination, 
though  few  and  far  between,  were  very 
Teal. 

«  Not  at  all.  In  fact  it  is  a  delightful 
place,  and  I  don't  know  to  what  good 
fortune  we  are  indebted  for  an  invita- 
tion. Neither  of  us  has  much  acquain- 
tance with  Archdale." 

«  Archdale  ?    Stephen  Archdale  ? ' ' 

"  Yes.  You  look  amazed,  man.  We 
are  asked  to  meet  Sir  Temple  and 
Lady  Dacre.  I  don't  exactly  see  how  it 
came  about,  but  I  do  see  that  it  is  the 
very  thing  I  want  in  order  to  go  on 
with  the  search.  Another  city,  other 
families." 

«But  — ."    Bulchester  stopped. 

"But  what?  " 

« Why,  the  possible  Mistress  Arch- 
dale,— Elizabeth.  Of  course  I  am 
happy  to  go,  if  you  enjoy  the  situation." 

A  dangerous  look  rayed  out  from 
Edmonson's  eyes. 

«  I  can  stand  it,  if  Archdale  can,"  he 
answered.  "How  fate  works  to  bring 
us  together,"  he  mused. 


"  I  don't  understand,"  cried  the  other. 
"  What  has  fate  to  do  with  this  invita- 
tion? "  Edmonson,  who  had  spoken, 
forgetting  that  he  was  not  alone,  looked 
at  his  companion  with  sudden  suspicion. 
But  Bulchester,  went  on  in  the  same 
tone.  "  If  it  is  to  carry  out  your  pur- 
pose though,  little  you  will  care  for 
having  been  a  suitor  of  Mistress 
Archdale." 

"  On  the  contrary,  it  will  add  piq- 
uancy to  the  visit."  Then  he  added, 
"  Don't  you  see,  Bulchester,  that  I  dare 
not  throw  away  an  opportunity?  Ship 
'  Number  One  '  has  foundered.  'Num- 
ber Two '  must  come  to  land.  That  is 
the  amount  of  it." 

"Yes,"  returned  Bulchester  with  so 
much  assurance  that  the  other's  scrutiny 
relaxed. 

"I  suppose  it  is  settled,"  said  his 
lordship  after  a  pause. 

"  Certainly,"  answered  Edmonson ; 
and  he  smiled. 

Lady  Dacre  and  train,  having  fairly 
started  on  their  two  day's  journey,  she  set- 
tled herself  luxuriously  and  again  began 
her  observations.    But  as  they  were  not 
especially  striking,  no  chronicle  of  them 
can  be  found,  except  that  she  called 
Brattle  Street  an  alley,  begged  pardon 
for  it  with  a  mixture  of  contrition  and 
amusement,  and   generally  patronized 
the  country  a  little.    Sir  Temple  en- 
joyed it  greatly,  and  Archdale  was  glad  of 
any  diversion.  When  they  had  stopped 
for   the   night,   as    they   sat  by  the 
open  windows  of  the  inn  and  looked 
out  into  the  garden  which  was  too  much 
a  tangle  for  anything  but  moonlight  and 
June  to  give  it  beauty,  Lady  Dacre 
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sprang  up,  interrupting  her  husband  in 
one  of  his  remarks,  and  declaring  it  a 
shame  to  stay  indoors  such  a  night. 

"  Give  me  your  arm,"  she  said  to 
Archdale,  "  and  let  us  take  a  turn  out 
here.  We  don't  want  you,  Temple ;  we 
want  to  talk." 

Sir  Temple,  serenely  sure  of  hearing, 
before  he  slept,  the  purport  of  any  con- 
versation that  his  wife  might  have  had, 
took  up  a  book  which  he  had  brought 
with  him.  He  was  an  excellent  traveler 
in  regard  to  one  kind  of  luggage; 
the  same  book  lasted  him  a  good  while. 

Lady  Dacre  moved  off  with  Stephen. 
They  went  out  of  the  house  and  down 
the  walk.  She  commented  on  the 
neglected  appearance  of  things  until 
Stephen  asked  her  if  weeds  were  pecul- 
iar to  the  American  soil.  In  answer  she 
struck  him  lightly  with  her  fan  and 
walked  on  laughing.  But  when  they 
reached  the  end  of  the  garden,  she 
turned  upon  him  suddenly. 

"  Now  tell  me,"  she  said. 

"Tell  you  what?  " 

"Tell  me  what,  indeed!  What  a 
speech  for  a  lover,  a  young  husband. 
Has  the  light  of  your  honeymoon  faded 
so  quickly?  Mine  has  not  yet.  Tell  me 
about  her,  of  course,  your  charming 
bride." 

Stephen  came  to  a  dead  halt,  and 
stood  looking  into  the  smiling  eyes  gaz- 
ing up  into  his. 

"Lady  Dacre,"  he  said,  "the  Mis- 
tress Archdale  you  will  find  at  Seascape 
is  my  mother."  Then  he  gave  the  his- 
tory of  his  intended  marriage,  and  of 
that  other  marriage  which  might  prove 
real.  His  listener  was  more  moved 
than  she  liked  to  show. 

"  It  will  all  be  right,"  she  said  tear- 
fully. "  But  it  is  dreadful  for  you,  and 
for  the  young  ladies,  both  of  them." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  for  both  of 
them." 
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"  You  know,"  she  began  eagerly, 
"that  I  am  the  —  ?  "  then  she  stopped. 

Stephen  waited  courteously  for  the 
end  of  the  sentence  that  was  never  to 
be  finished.  He  felt  no  curiosity  at  her 
sudden  breaking  off ;  it  seemed  to  him 
that  curiosity  and  interest,  except  on 
one  subject,  were  over  for  him  forever. 

When  Lady  Dacre  repeated  this  story 
to  her  husband  she  finished  by  saying  : 
"Why  do  you  suppose  it  is,  Temple, 
that  my  heart  goes  out  to  the  married 
one?" 

"  Natural  perversity,  my  dear." 

"Then  you  think  she  is  married?" 

"Don't  know;  it  is  very  probable." 

"  Poor  Archdale  !  " 

Sir  Temple  burst  into  a  laugh.  "  Is 
he  poor,  Archdale,  because  you  think  he 
has  made  the  best  bargain?  " 

"  No,  you  heartless  man,  but  because 
he  does  not  see  it.  Besides,  I  cannot 
even  tell  if  it  is  so.  I  believe  I  pity 
everybody." 

"  That' s  a  good  way,"  responded  her 
husband.  "Then  you  will  be  sure  to 
hit  right  somewhere." 

"I  will  remember  that,"  returned 
Lady  Dacre  between  vexation  and 
laughing,  "and  lay  it  up  against  you, 
too.  But,  poor  fellow,  he  is  so  in  love 
with  his  pretty  cousin,  and  she  with 
him." 

"  Poor  cousin !  Is  she  like  a  certain 
lady  I  know  who  chose  to  be  married 
in  a  dowdy  dress  and  a  poke  bonnet  for 
fear  of  losing  her  husband  altogether?  " 

But  Lady  Dacre  did  not  hear  a  word. 
She  was  listening  to  a  mouse  behind  the 
wainscotting,  and  spying  out  a  nail- 
hole  which  she  was  sure  was  big  enough 
for  it  to  come  out  of,  and  she  insisted 
that  her  husband  should  ring  and  have 
the  place  stopped  up. 

When  the  party  reached  Seascape 
the  summer  clouds  that  floated  over  the 
ocean  were  beginning  to  glow  with  the 
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warmth  of  coming  sunset.  The  sea  lay 
so  tranquil  that  the  flash  of  the  waves 
on  the  pebbly  shore  sounded  like  the 
rythmic  accompaniment  to  the  beauti- 
ful vision  of  earth  and  sky,  and  the 
boom  of  the  water  against  the  cliffs 
beyond  came  now  and  then,  accentuat- 
ing this  like  the  beat  of  a  heavy  drum 
muffled  or  distant.  The  mansion  at 
Seascape  with  its  forty  rooms,  although 
new,  was  so  substantial  and  stately  that 
as  they  drove  up  the  avenue  Lady  Dacre, 
accustomed  to  grandeur,  ran  her  quick 
eye  over  its  ample  dimensions,  its  gam- 
brel  roof,  its  immense  chimneys,  its 
generous  hall  door,  and  turning  to  Arch- 
dale,  without  her  condescension,  she 
asked  him  how  he  had  contrived  to 
combine  newness  and  dignity. 

"  One  sees  it  in  nature  sometimes," 
he  answered.  "  Dignity  and  youth  are 
a  fascinating  combination." 

In  the  hall  stood  a  lady  whom  Arch- 
dale  looked  at  with  pride.  He  was 
fond  of  his  mother  without  recognizing 
a  certain  likeness  between  them.  She 
was  dressed  elegantly,  although  without 
ostentation,  and  she  came  towards  her 
guests  with  an  ease  as  delightful  as  their 
own.  Stephen  going  to  meet  her,  led 
her  forward  and  introduced  her.  Lady 
Dacre  looked  at  her  scrutinizingly,  and 
gave  a  little  nod  of  satisfaction. 

"I  am  pleased  to  come  to  see  you 
Madam  Archdale,"  she  said  in  answer 
to  the  other's  greeting.  There  was  a 
touch  of  sadness  in  her  face  and  the 
clasp  of  her  hand  had  a  silent  sympa- 
thy in  it.  It  was  as  if  the  two  women 
already  made  moan  over  the  desolation 
of  the  man  in  whom  they  both  were  in- 
terested, though  in  so  different  degrees. 
But  the  tact  of  both  saved  awkwardness 
in  their  meeting. 

Archdale  stood  a  little  apart,  silent 
for  a  moment,  struggling  against  the 
overwhelming  suggestions  of  the  situa- 


tion. Even  his  mother  did  not  belong 
here ;  she  had  her  own  home.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  found  that  no  woman  for 
whom  he  cared  could  ever  have  a  right 
in  this  lovely  house.  When  these  guests 
had  gone  he  would  shut  up  the  place 
forever,  unless — .  But  possibilities  of 
delight  seemed  very  vague  to  Stephen 
as  he  stood  there  in  his  home  unlighted 
by  Katie's  presence.  All  at  once  he 
felt  a  long  keen  ray  from  Sir  Temple's 
eyes  upon  his  face.  That  gentleman 
had  a  fondness  for  making  out  his  own 
narratives  of  people  and  things  ;  he  pre- 
ferred Mss.  to  print,  that  is,  the  Mss.  of 
the  histories  he  found  written  on  the 
faces  of  those  about  him,  which,  al- 
though sometimes  difficult  to  decipher, 
had  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  often 
that  of  not  being  decipherable  by  the 
multitude.  Stephen  immediately  turned 
his  glance  upon  Sir  Temple. 

"You  are  tired,"  he  said  with  decis- 
ion, "  and  Lady  Dacre  must  be  quite 
exhausted,  animated  as  she  looks.  But 
I  see  that  my  mother  is  already  leading 
her  away.  Let  me  show  you  your 
rooms." 

Sir  Temple's  eyes  had  fallen,  and 
with  a  bow  and  a  half  smile  upon  his  lips, 
he  walked  beside  his  host  in  silence. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  HOSTESS. 

The  second  morning  of  the  visit  was 
delightful.  Madam  Archdale  had  taken 
Lady  Dacre  to  the  cupola,  and  the  view 
that  met  their  eyes  would  have  more 
admiration  from  people  more  travelled 
than  these.  On  the  east  was  the  sea, 
looking  in  the  early  sunshine  like  a  great 
flashing  crescent  of  silver  laid  with  both 
its  arcs  upon  the  earth.  Down  to  it 
wandered  the  creek  winding  by  the 
grounds  beneath  the  watchers,  turned 
out  of  its  straight  course,  now  to  lave 
the  foot  of  some  large  tree  that  in  re- 


turn  spread  a  circle  of  shade  to  cool  its 
waters  before  they  passed  out  under  the 
hot  sun  again ;  now  to  creep  through 
some  field,  perhaps  of  daises,  to  send 
its  freshness  through  all  their  roots  and 
renew  their  courage  in  the  contest  with 
the  farmers,  so  that  the  more  they  were 
cut  down,  the  more  they  flourished,  for 
the  sun,  and  the  stream,  the  summer 
air,  and  the  soil,  all  were  upon  their 
side.    Shadows  fell  upon  the  water  from 
the  bridge  across  the  road  over  which 
the  lumbering  carts  went  sometimes, 
and  the  heavy  carriages  still  more  sel- 
dom.   On  the  other  hand,  looking  up 
the  stream,  were  the  hills  from  among 
which  this  little  river  slipped  out  rip- 
pling along  with  its  musical  undertone, 
as  if  they  had  sent  it  as  a  messenger  to 
express  their  delight  in  summer.    In  the 
distance  the  Piscataqua  broadened  out 
to  the  sea,  and  beyond  the  river  the 
city  was  outlined  against  the  sky.  To 
the  left  of  this,  and  in  great  sweeps  along 
the  horizon  stretched  the  forests.  As 
one  looked  at  these  forests,  the  fields  of 
corn,  the  scattered  houses,  the  pastures 
dotted  with  cattle,  the  city,  all  signs  of 
civilization,  seemed  like  a  forlorn  hope 
sent  against  these  dense  barriers  of  na- 
ture ;  yet  it  was  that  forlorn  hope  that 
is  destined  always  to  win. 

"  Do  you  know,  I  like  it?  "  said  Lady 
Dacre  turning  to  her  hostess.  "  I  think 
it  all  very  nice.  So  does  Sir  Temple. 
Yet  I  don't  see  how  you  can  get  along 
without  a  bit  of  London,  sometimes. 
London  is  the  spice,  you  know,  the 
flavor  of  the  cake,  the  bouquet  of  the 
wine." 

"  Only,  it  differs  from  these,  since  one 
cannot  get  too  much  of  it,"  answered 
Madam  Archdale  smiling,  thinking  as 
her  eyes  swept  over  the  landscape  that 
there  were  charms  in  her  own  land  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  lose. 

Lady  Dacre  settled  herself  comforta- 
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bly  in  one  of  the  chairs  of  the  cupola, 
and  turning  to  her  companion,  said 
abruptly : 

"  Dear  Madam  Archdale,  what  is  go- 
ing to  be  done  about  that  poor  son  of 
yours ;  he  is  in  a  terrible  situation?  " 

"  Indeed,  he  is." 

a  When  is  he  going  to  get  out?  Have 
you  done  anything  about  it?  " 

"  Done  anything  ?  Everything,  rather. 
To  say  nothing  of  Stephen  and  my  poor 
little  niece.  Elizabeth  Royal  is  not  a 
woman  to  sit  down  calmly  under  the 
imputation  of  having  married  a  man 
against  his  will.  And,  besides,  I  have 
heard  that  she  would  like  to  marry  one 
of  her  suitors." 

"  Do  you  know  him?  " 

"  Not  even  who  it  is.  I  imagine  that 
Stephen  does,  but  he  does  not  tell  all 
he  knows." 

"  I  have  found  that  out,"  laughed 
Lady  Dacre.  "  Indeed,  I  don't  feel  like 
laughing,"  she  added  quickly,  "  but  it 
seems  to  me  only  an  awkward  predica- 
ment, you  see,  and  I  am  thinking  of 
the  time  when  the  young  people  will  be 
free  to  tie  themselves  according  to  their 
fancies. 

"  I  don't  take  it  so  lightly, ' '  answered  the 
lady,  "  and  my  husband,  when  Stephen 
is  out  of  the  way,  shakes  his  head 
dolefully  over  it.  He  believes  Harwin's  • 
story,  and  in  that  case  he  argues  badly. 
My  husband  has  a  conscience,  and  he 
does  not  intend  that  his  son  shall  com- 
mit bigamy.  Neither  does  Stephen,  of 
course,  intend  to  ;  but  then,  Stephen  is 
in  love  with  Katie,  and  he  and  Eliza- 
beth Royal  are  disposed  to  carry  mat- 
ters with  a  high  hand.  But  Katie  has 
scruples,  too,  and  she  must,  of  course, 
be  satisfied." 

"Of  course.  What  kind  of  person 
is  this  Elizabeth  Royal  ?  "  asked  Lady 
Dacre  after  a  pause.  "  Is  she  pretty,  or 
plain?  " 
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"  Not  plain,  certainly.  She  has  a 
kind  of  beauty  at  times,  a  beauty  of  ex- 
pression quite  remarkable,  Katie  tells 
me.  But  I  have  not  seen  anything  es- 
pecial about  her." 

"You  don't  like  her?"  questioned 
Lady  Dacre. 

"  Oh,  yes,  only  that  I  think  her  rather 
cool  in  her  manners.  She  is  the  soul  of 
honor.  She  comes  of  good  stock,  some 
of  the  best  in  the  country.  Her  mother 
was  a  connection  of  Madam  Pepperell. 
I  believe  she  is  about  to  visit  there 
with  her  father.  We  shall  meet  them 
both."  And  the  speaker  explained  that 
the  Colonel  knew  Mr.  Royal  well,  and 
would  be  anxious  to  pay  them  some  at- 
tention. "  I  suppose  I  am  no  judge  of 
the  young  lady,"  she  added.  "  I  have 
not  seen  her  since  the  wedding,  and 
only  a  few  times  before  that  when  she 
was  visiting  Katie.  She  is  an  heiress  ; 
I  understand  that  she  is  very  wealthy, 
much  richer  than  my  little  niece  will  ever 
be." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Lady  Dacre.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  she  understood  how  trouble- 
some Colonel  Archdale's  conscience 
must  be  to  him  in  this  matter.  But  the 
Colonel  was  a  stranger  to  her,  and  at 
times  Lady  Dacre  was  severe  in  her 
judgments.  Sir  Temple  declared  that 
•  she  never  had  any  scruples  over 
that  second  line  of  the  famous  poem  of 
aversion, 

"I  do  not  like  you,  Dr.  Fell." 

M  There  is  something  I  want  to  tell  you," 
she  said  after  a  pause,  "  something  about 
Sir  Temple  and  myself."  And  her  lis- 
tener received  the  confidence  that  had 
been  withheld  from  Stephen  a  few 
evenings  before  in  the  garden. 

Lady  Dacre  had  scarcely  finished 
when  there  came  the  sound  of  feet  on 
the  stairs,  a  blonde  head  appeared  in  the 
narrow  opening,  another  head  of  dull 
brown  hair  came  close  behind,  and  Ger- 


ald Edmonson,  followed  by  Lord  Bul- 
chester,  stepped  into  the  cupola.  Lady 
Dacre  remembered  at  the  moment 
what  Archdale  had  said  on  the  journey, 
that  most  peoples'  shadows  changed 
about,—  now  before,  now  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  but  Edmonson's  always 
went  straight  behind  him. 

"  May  we  come?  "  asked  the  foremost 
young  man,  bowing  to  each  of  the 
ladies. 

"It  is  rather  late  to  ask  that,"  re- 
turned Madam  Archdale,  "  but  as  you 
are  here,  we  will  try  to  make  you 
welcome." 

And  they  sat  there  talking  until  the 
sun  grew  too  hot  for  them. 

Meanwhile,  Elizabeth  Royal,  the  sub- 
ject of  Lady  Dacre's    curiosity,  was 
thinking  of  the  visit  she  was  on  her  way 
to  make  which  would  bring  her  within 
a  few  miles  of  Seascape.    She  dreaded 
it,  yet  she  knew  that  her  father  was 
right  when  he  told  her  that  the  more 
she  could  appear  to  treat  the  question  of 
this  marriage  as  a  jest,  —  a  thing  which 
meant  nothing  to  her,  —  the  wiser  she 
would  be.    This  was  the  course  that  by 
her  father's  advice  she  had  marked  out 
for  herself.    Elizabeth  Royal  had  her 
faults  ;  she  sometimes  tried  her  friends  a 
good  deal  by  them  ;  but  if  she  had  been 
Lot's  wife,  and  had  gone  out  of  Sodom 
with  him,  she  would  never  have  been  left 
on  the  plain  as  a  bitter  warning  against 
vacillation.    Only,  it  seemed  to  her  a 
very  long  time  since  her  restful  days  had 
gone  by,  and  she  realized  that  the  one 
course  she  hated  was  to  do  things  be- 
cause it  was  good  policy  to  do  them. 
Before  Archdale  she  was  brave  ;  not  only 
from  pride,  but  out  of  pity  to  him  ;  be- 
fore others,  all  but  her  father,  pride  re- 
strained her  from  complaint,  even  from 
admission  of  the  possibility  of  the  dis- 
aster she  feared.    But  alone  her  cour- 
age often  ebbed. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  GUESTS. 

The  fourth  morning  from  this  as 
Madam  Archdale  and  her  guest  were  on 
their  way  to  the  garden  they  met  Arch- 
dale  in  the  hall. 

"  Come  with  us,"  cried  Lady  Dacre 
to  him,  pointing  through  the  open  door. 
But  Archdale  had  letters  to  write  and 
the  ladies  went  on  without  him.  A  few 
rods  away  they  saw  Edmonson  seated 
under  an  elm  near  the  door.  "  He  has 
lost  his  shadow,"  whispered  Lady  Dacre 
to  her  companion  as  they  drew  near, 
and  she  repeated  Stephen's  speech. 
Her  listener  smiled.  Edmonson  rose 
as  he  saw  them  and  sauntered  beside 
them  through  the  shaded  walks.  But 
for  all  his  brilliant  conversation  he  did 
not  keep  Lady  Dacre  from  remember- 
ing the  gloomy  look  she  had  surprised 
upon  his  face.  As  they  were  walking 
Bulchester  joined  them.  He  explained 
that  he  had  been  paying  a  visit  to 
Madam  Pepperell,  whom  he  had  met  in 
Boston  during  the  spring.  Lady  Dacre 
noticed  that  he  and  his  friend  exchanged 
significant  glances,  but  neither  spoke  to 
the  other.  Edmonson  devoted  himself 
to  her,  while  Bulchester  walked  on  with 
his  hostess. 

At  last  they  all  sat  down  to  rest 
where  the  sea-breeze  beginning  to  blow 
brought  a  refreshing  coolness.  Sir  Tem- 
ple Dacre  came  out  looking  for  them, 
and  on  being  questioned  by  his  wife  as 
to  where  Archdale  was,  professed  his 
ignorance.  "He  must  have  a  larger 
correspondence  than  you,"  she  re- 
turned, "  if  he  is  still  at  work ;  he  told 
me  that  he  had  letters  to  write." 

"  I  think  he  has  gone  to  ask  a  friend 
of  his  to  dine  with  us,"  said  his  mother. 
*  I  saw  him  gallop  off  half  an  hour  ago. 
We  are  going  to  be  very  quiet  to-day 
that  you  may  have  a  chance  to  rest ;  to- 
morrow guests  have   been  invited  to 


meet  you.  Stephen  thought  that  this 
evening  you  might  like  a  sail,  —  unless 
you  have  had  too  much  of  the  water?" 
And  she  turned  inquiringly  to  Lady 
Dacre. 

"  Oh,  no,"  cried  her  ladyship.  "  I 
should  be  delighted.  The  moon  fulls 
to-night.    Am  I  right,  Temple  ?  " 

A  few  minutes  later  Edmonson  and 
Bulchester  having  strolled  down  to  the 
beach  confronted  one  another  there  in 
silence,  until  the  sound  of  a  wave 
breaking  seemed  to  rouse  their  surprise 
into  speech. 

"  Edmonson,"  exclaimed  the  smaller 
man,  "  for  once  you  are  at  fault.  Yon 
did  not  describe  her  at  all." 

"The — !"  cried  Edmonson  with  a 
black  look.  "  I  was  never  so  amazed 
in  my  life.  What  has  got  into  the  girl? 
She  is  a  different  creature.  That  present, 
air  of  hers  would  take  in  London  ;  bet- 
ter even  than  in  this  out- of- the- world 
hole,  it  would  be  more  appreciated. 
And  what  thousands  she  has  to  carry  it 
off  well,  or  I  ought  to  say,  to  carry  it 
on  well.  That  good-for-nothing,  "  he 
added,  "  does  not  even  understand  his 
luck."  There  was  an  undertone  in  his 
voice  which  gave  the  bitter  laugh  with 
which  he  tried  to  hide  it  an  intensity 
that  made  Bulchester  look  at  him 
anxiously. 

"You  don't  mean  that  you  admire 
her  so  much  as  that?  "  he  asked.  Ed- 
monson laughed  again. 

"  My  admiration  of  any  woman  will 
not  injure  my  digestion.  I  believe  you 
know  my  ideas  on  that  subject.  But 
such  a  figure  for  the  head  of  one's 
table,  and  such  golden  accompaniments 
to  her  presentablity — all  mine,  you  know, 
or  to  be  mine,  and  here  this  young  lord- 
ship steps  in  between.  Lordship ;  in- 
deed !  he  thinks  himself  no  less  than  a 
duke  by  his  airs.  But  I  — ."  He 
stopped,  and  ground  his  teeth  to  swal- 
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low  his  rage,  and  his  face  was  so  lower- 
ing that  the  other  cried  in  trepidation : 
"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Edmon- 
ton?   Nothing,  —  nothing  —  uncom- 
fortable, you  know,  I  hope?  " 

Edmonson  turned  slowly  upon  him 
with  the  blackness  of  his  look  lighten- 
ing into  a  smile  as  different  from  mirth 
as  the  brassy  gleam  behind  a  thunder- 
cloud is  from  sunshine.  "What  con- 
cerns your  lordship?"  he  asked  con- 
temptuously. "  Do  you  imagine  that  I 
shall  forget  my  station?  " 

"  Or  your  position  as  guest?  " 
"Or  my  'position  as  guest?'  No,  in- 
deed," sneered  his  listener.  "What 
has  come  over  you,  Bulchester  ? "  he 
added.  "  For  how  long  are  you  engaged 
for  this  role  of  dictator?  I  shall  leave 
until  it  is  over,  you  do  it  so  badly." 
And  he  turned  on  his  heel,  grinding  the 
pebbles  under  it  hard  as  he  did  so. 

"Nonsense,  stay  where  you  are,  I 
beg,"  cried  Bulchester  with  an  assump- 
tion of  indifference  in  his  manner,  and 
a  tone  of  humility  so  incongruous  that 
Edmonson  glancing  over  his  shoulder 
smiled  in  scorn,  and  having  remained 
in  that  position  a  moment,  came  back 
to  his  little  squire,  and  said  impres- 
sively : 

"Bulchester,  we  are  beginning  to 
burn  ;  something  will  turn  up  here.  I 
can' t  tell  you  why,  but  I  feel  it." 

"You  mean  that  you  hare  a  clue? 
That  the  name  amounts  to  anything?" 
cried  the  other  excitedly.  "That  you 
have  found  —  ?  " 

"  Hush  !  "  interrupted  Edmonson. 
"  Lady  Dacre  !  Yes,  I  have  found  the 
air  here  delightful.  My  tedious  head- 
ache is  wearing  away  already.  And 
here  comes  her  ladyship  to  make  us  ap- 
preciate our  blessings  still  more.  Say, 
Bui,"  he  added  in  a  quick  undertone  as 
he  was  about  moving  forward  to  meet 
the  new-comer,  "how  good  does  one 


have  to  be  among  this  set?    Have  you 
any  idea?  " 

"  No,  but  I  assure  you  your  best  will 
not  pall." 

Edmonson's  smile  of  welcome  to 
the  lady  broadened.  "  The  fellow  has 
quickness  sometimes,"  he  thought,  "he 
has  caught  that  from  me." 

"  They  are  all  following,"  said  Lady 
Dacre.  "  But  our  kind  host  joined  us 
just  now,  and  he  and  his  mother  are  ar- 
ranging the  hour  for  the  sail,  that  is,  if 
the  wind  will  favor  us." 

"  I  should  not  think  Archdale  would 
be  over  fond  of  sailing,"  remarked  Ed- 
monson dryly. 

"  Why  not?  "  asked  Lady  Dacre,  then 
recollecting  the  story,  added  suddenly, 
"  Do  you  think  that  is  a  real  marriage, 
Mr.  Edmonson?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  don' t  know,"  responded 
that  gentleman  nonchalently. 

"You  see,"  explained  Bulchester, 
"if  that  man  is  really  a  parson,  they  have 
not  much  of  a  set  of  witnesses  to  prove 
that  the  ceremony  was  a  joke.  Harwin 
minus,  though  he  has  left  his  confession  j 
Waldo  interested  in  proving  it  a  real 
marriage  ;  Mistress  Katie  interested  the 
other  way,  and  the  Eveleigh,  —  you 
have  not  seen  the  Eveleigh?" 

Lady  Dacre  replied  that  she  had  not 
had  that  pleasure.  As  she  spoke  she 
intercepted  a  flashing  glance  from  Ed- 
monson to  Bulchester.  But  she  did  not 
overhear  the  conversation  between  the 
two  that  took  place  later. 

"  Bulchester,"  Edmonson  hissed  out 
when  they  were  alone,  "  what's  the  rea- 
son you  always  retail  my  opinions?  " 
Bulchester  opened  his  mild  eyes. 
"Did  I  say  any  harm?  "  he  asked. 
"  I  am  sure  I  didn't  mean  it ;  what  ob- 
jection can  you  have  to  my  giving  your 
opinion  on  that  matter,  and  I  did  not 
even  say  it  was  yours." 

"Because  — I  do  object,"  returned 
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the  other  moodily.  Then  he  said  noth- 
ing more,  rather  to  conceal  the  strength 
of  his  objections,  than  because  his  an- 
ger was  over. 

This  happened  a  few  hours  later.  At 
the  same  time  Lady  Dacre  was  speaking 
to  her  husband  about  Elizabeth.  "  I 
think  that  Archdale  must  feel  the  situa- 
tion most  on  account  of  the  young  be- 
trothed," Sir  Temple  said. 

"That  is  all  you  know  of  a  woman," 
she  retorted  indignantly.  "  Suppose  I 
were  tied  to  you  and  knew  you  did  not 
care  for  me,  I  need  not  have  come  three 
thousand  miles  to  find  water  enough." 

"To  drink?  " 

"No,  you  wretch;  to  drown  myself 
in." 

"You  take  too  much  for  granted, 
dontyou?"  drawled  Sir  Temple  with 
an  amused  look.  "  And  I  am  afraid  you 
are  aping  Ophelia.  Now.  you  are  not 
in  her  line  at  all ;  for  one  thing,  you  are 
too  handsome." 

Lady  Dacre  looked  at  him  keenly, 
smiled  with  a  moisture  in  her  eyes,  and 
came  up  to  him. 

"  How  much  too  much  do  I  take  for 
granted?  "  she  asked  softly.  Sir  Tem- 
ple burst  into  a  laugh,  and  kissed  her. 

"We  will  borrow  poor  Archdale's 
scales,  and  weigh  it,  and  find  out,"  he 
answered. 

There  was  over  a  week  of  the  beauti- 
ful weather  that  midsummer  brings,  and 
the  days  passed  full  of  gayety.  Both 
Archdale  and  his  mother  did  everything 
for  the  enjoyment  of  their  guests.  They 
showed  them  the  most  beautiful  views 
on  shore,  and  by  sailing  took  them  to 
places  Of  interest  not  to  be  reached  by 
land,  while  dinner-parties  and  garden- 
parties  made  them  acquainted  with  the 
best  society  of  the  city.  From  morn- 
ing until  night  the  house  was  full  of 
talk,  and  jest,  and  laughter.  Among 
the  guests  one  day  had  been  Mr.  Royal 


and  Mrs.  Eveleigh.  They  had  come 
with  Colonel  and  Madam  Pepperell,  at 
whose  house  they  were  then  visiting, 
in  accordance  with  a  promise  made  the 
autumn  before  when  the  Colonel  and  his 
wife  had  been  guests  of  Mr.  Royal. 
More  than  once,  Elizabeth  had  met  the 
party  from  Seascape,  but  she  could  not 
come  here,  she  was  not  sure  enough  in 
her  heart  of  not  being  Stephen  Arch- 
dale's  wife.  She  compromised  with  her 
father  by  promising  to  go  to  Colonel 
Archdale's,  for  that  gentleman  had  told 
them  that  they  were  to  be  asked  there. 

"  Elizabeth  was  right  not  to  come." 
Madam  Pepperell  had  said  to  her  guest 
on  the  way  to  Seascape.  "  There  are 
people  small  enough  to  have  said  that 
she  was  making  an  inventory." 

"Not  any  of  the  Archdale  family?  " 
inquired  Mr.  Royal. 

"  Not  mother  or  son,  certainly.  As 
to  the  Colonel,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he 
admires  Elizabeth." 

"Um!"  commented  Elizabeth's 
father. 

Colonel  Archdale  at  this  time  was 
away  a  good  deal  upon  business.  When 
he  was  at  home  he  usually  rode  over  to 
his  son's  house  to  dine.  But  he  resolved 
to  give  a  dinner  party  himself,  and  it 
was  to  this  that  Elizabeth  Royal  had 
promised  to  come.  Madam  Archdale 
being  thus  obliged  to  preside  over  two 
houses  at  once  was  full  of  secret  uneas- 
iness as  to  how  matters  would  turn  out, 
and  for  three  mornings  before  the  event 
excused  herself  to  her  guests  from  break- 
fast until  dinner,  and  drove  home  to 
superintend  arrangements.  Dinner  par- 
ties were  frequent  at  that  house,  and 
there  was  not  much  danger  that  any- 
thing would  go  wrong.  Still,  the  Col- 
onel was  unusually  critical,  and  his  wife 
had  her  anxieties.  On  the  whole,  Sir 
Temple  Dacre  enjoyed  himself  most  of 
anyone  at  that  time,  he  gave  himself  up 
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to  observation  and  a  proper  amount  of 
attention  to  his  dinners,  which  he  re- 
marked to  his  wife  were  for  provincial 
affairs  uncommonly  good.  Lord  Bul- 
chester,  trying  to  follow  Edmonson's 
meanings,  had  a  feeling  of  uncertainty 
which,  as  it  did  not  rest  upon  a  founda- 
tion of  faith,  such  as  used  to  underlie 
all  his  considerations  of  his  friend's  ac- 
tions, ended  by  making  him  somewhat 
uncomfortable.  Edmonson  kept  to 
himself  whatever  clue  he  had  gained,  or 
whatever  ground  for  suspicion  he  had 
that  one  object  of  his  visit  to  the  Colo- 
nies was  nearing  its  accomplishment. 
He  kept  to  himself  also  as  much  as 
possible  the  fact  that  his  eyes  were  con- 
stantly following  Elizabeth  whenever 
they  had  opportunity,  for  the  new 
position  in  which  she  was  placed  had 
called  forth  unexpected  resources  in 
her  which  made  her  well-poised  in 
bearing  and  manner.  "  She  is  great  in 
reserve  forces,"  he  said  to  himself, 
swearing  under  his  breath  that  she  was 
growing  more  fascinating  every  time 
that  he  saw  her,  and  for  this  he  made 
opportunities  as  well  as  found  them. 
Stephen  Archdale  with  his  alternations 
of  gloom  and  gayety  and  the  ubiquitous- 
ness  necessary  to  a  host,  had  begun  to 
find  this  direction  of  Edmonson's  eyes 
a  matter  that  roused  some  slight  specu- 
lation. His  glances  followed  the  arrowy 
glances  of  his  guest  to  see  what  marks 
they  made.  But  he  saw  nothing,  ex- 
cept that  Miss  Royal  avoided  Ed- 
monson as  much  as  she  could  in  cour- 
tesy, and  that  she  seldom  met  his  eyes 
fully.  From  these  things  both  young 
men  drew  their  conclusions,  which  were 
somewhat  alike,  and  should  both  have 
been  subject  to  correction.  More  than 
once  they  measured  one  another  cov- 
ertly, and  from  the  heart  of  him  who 
feared  that  he  had  lost  her  there 
stretched  out  toward  the  other  a  terrible 


shadow  which  in  the  wavering  of  his 
changing  thoughts  grew,  and  lessened, 
and  grew  again,  and  sometimes  reached 
forward  and  clutched  with  its  hideous 
hands,  and  then  drew  back,  and 
crouched,  and  waited. 

It  was  a  perfect  summer  night  when 
Elizabeth  leaned  out  of  her  window 
into  the  stillness.  'The  roar  of  the  surf 
was  as  distinct  as  if  it  came  from  the 
pebbled  beach  below ;  yet,  modulated  by 
distance,  it  formed  the  base,  sustained 
and  rythmic,  into  which  there  fell  har- 
moniously that  legato  treble  of  murmur 
which  makes  us  seem  to  hear  the  still- 
ness, and  that  staccato  note  of  some  ac- 
cidental sound  softened  to  accord  with 
the  mood  of  the  night.  She  needed 
the  peace  that  she  felt  in  the  air,  for 
her  cheeks  were  wet  with  passionate 
tears  and  her  lips  still  trembled.  She 
could  give  utterance  to  her  trouble  now,, 
she  was  free  for  hours  from  every  ear,, 
from  every  eye,  hidden  away  from  all 
but  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  God 
she  sought  in  the  dark  and  the  silence. 

Brought  up  in  the  creed  of  the  Puri- 
tans, believing  it  entirely,  as  she  sup- 
posed, there  was  yet  in  her  heart  when, 
she  sent  it  Heavenward  a  joy  which 
sprang  from  a  more  loving  faith.  Per- 
haps it  was  because  of  her  own  beauti- 
ful human  associations  with  the  name- 
that  at  the  words  "Our  Father,"  her 
heart  swelled  with  confidence  that  God 
listened  to  her  voice,  and  that  his  lov- 
ing kindness  wrapped  her  about.  If 
her  prayers  were  not  always  granted  as 
she  wished,  she  perceived  that  the 
hands  she  stretched  out  in  pleading 
were  never  drawn  back  empty,  for  when 
they  did  not  hold  her  requests,  they  were 
filled  with  what  was  to  be  given  her  to- 
night, —  courage  to  meet  the  trials  that 
she  dreaded.  The  next  day's  trial  was- 
to  be  the  worst  of  all,  for  it  was  then 
that  they  were  to  dine  at  the  Colonel's> 
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and  Katie  was  to  be  there,  —  Katie, 
whom  she  loved  dearly,  whom  she  had 
robbed  so  unintentionally,  and  who 
would  not  forgive  her.  It  would  be 
hard  for  Archdale ;  but  Elizabeth  dis- 
missed him  from  her  thoughts,  for  her 
heart  was  full  to  overflowing  of  her  own 
grief,  and  of  Katie.  Kneeling  there, 
sobs  shook  her  with  an  abandonment  to 
her  sorrow  that  was  in  itself  a  relief  af- 
ter her  restraint.  But  at  last  the  calm- 
ness and  the  strength  of  a  life  greater 
than  its  trials  fell  upon  her.  And  when 
in  the  hush  of  these  she  went  to  her  bed 
and  fell  asleep,  it  was  a  face  like  a 
child's  that  the  stars  shining  in  at  her 
window  looked  down  upon,  a  face  fallen 
into  lines  of  peace  while  the  tears  were 
yet  undried  upon  the  pale  cheeks.  But 
only  in  its  simplicity  was  it  a  child's 
heart  that  met  the  next  day's  sunshine, 
for  the  courage  of  a  strong  woman 
looked  from  Elizabeth  Royal's  eyes. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  DINNER  PARTY. 

Colonel  Archdale  with  his  hands  be- 
hind him  walked  up  and  down  his  draw- 
ing-room in  pleasant  anticipation,  with, 
it  may  be,  a  touch  of  the  feeling  which 
once  animated  an  Eastern  monarch 
over  the  great  city  that  he  had  builded 
for  the  honor  of  his  name.  The  Colo- 
nel had  been  like  the  monarch  in  one 
thing,  that  he  had  been  born  in  wealth, 
not  obliged  to  start  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  race ;  he  was  like  him  in  this 
also  that  he  had  made  the  very  best 
of  material  opportunities  ;  he  had  builded 
about  himself,  if  not  a  great  city,  at  least 
a  great  and  profitable  business,  so  that 
he  had  a  reasonable  expectation  of  leav- 
ing his  son  and  his  two  surviving  daugh- 
ters—  the  latter  still  children  —  wealthier 
than  his  father  had  left  him.  The  only 
drawback,  and  he  had  not  yet  found  it 
a  serious  one,  was  that  it  was  difficult  to 


take  as  much  money  out  of  his  profits 
as  he  would  have  liked  to  live  upon,  for 
his  increasing  business  demanded  always 
increasing  capital.  Also,  he  had  done 
a  great  deal  for  Stephen,  so  that  it  re- 
quired all  his  efforts  to  maintain  the 
splendor  in  which  he  lived,  outdoing: 
his  associates.  All  things  considered, 
therefore,  it  was  not  so  very  strange  that 
he  should  nave  resembled  Nebuchadnez- 
zar in  the  other  respect  of  satisfaction 
in  his  own  achievements.  That  day 
the  cream  of  the  society  of  Portsmouth 
and  its  neighborhood  were  to  be  at  his 
house ;  most  of  them,  without  doubtr 
pleased  to  be  invited.  Peace  and 
plenty  were  here.  The  war  three  thous- 
and miles  away,  in  which  the  brave- 
young  queen  Maria  Theresa  was  strug- 
gling for  her  inheritance,  had  just  rolled  a 
tidal  wave  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
news  of  the  garrison  taken  from  the 
English  fort  of  Canso  and  carried  prison- 
ers to  Louisburg  had  just  reached  Bos- 
ton. This  capture  had  been  made  be- 
fore the  Colonies  had  learned  that  war 
had  been  declared  by  France  against 
Great  Britain.  Already  there  were 
signs  of  hostility  among  the  Indians,, 
and  a  movement  of  whole  tribes  toward 
Canada  to  join  the  French,  whose  old 
allies  they  were. 

Still,  so  far,  no  heavy  blow  had  been 
dealt,  and  this  part  of  the  coast  had  not 
even  felt  the  shock  of  the  wave.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua  mirth  and 
feasting  might  go  on,  at  least  for  a 
time.  The  Colonel  looked  about  him 
again  at  the  fine  pictures  on  the  walls,  at 
the  rich  furniture  fantastically  carved, 
at  his  pretty  youngest  daughter,  a  girl 
of  twelve,  as  she  sat  at  the  spinnet  go- 
ing over  some  music  that  somebody 
might  ask  her  to  play ;  perhaps  it  would 
be  Lady  Dacre  herself  whom  she  had 
seen  once  and  greatly  admired.  When 
a  moment  later  Madam  Archdale  came 
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into  the  room  he  looked  at  her  face  and 
figure,  still  handsome  and  graceful.  Her 
flowing  brocade  was  of  a  becoming 
color,  and  nothing  richer,  that  he  knew 
of,  had  been  worn  in  the  Colonies.  He 
felt  a  faint  anxiety,  which  Sir  Temple 
would  have  set  down  as  provincial,  to 
see  the  attitude  of  the  English  guests, 
for  he  flattered  himself  that  he  could 
do  the  honors  of  a  mansion  better  than 
Stephen  whose  perfect  simplicity  an- 
noyed his  father  when  it  let  slip  oppor- 
tunities to  make  a  fine  impression. 
With  Stephen  and  Madam  Archdale, 
who  certainly  did  very  well,  the  Colonel 
had  no  doubt  that  Sir  Temple  and  Lady 
Dacre  had  taken  everything  they  found 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  had  not 
looked  for  quite  the  sort  of  thing  that 
they  were  accustomed  to  at  home.  But 
here  he  thought  that  they  would  be  a 
little  surprised,  that  it  would  be  to  them 
England  over  again,  and  for  a  few  hours 
they  would  fancy  themselves  in  some 
old  mansion  there.  He  felt  that  to  hear 
them  say  this  would  make  his  cup  of 
satisfaction  brim  over,  and  this  in  some 
unintentional  way  he  expected  to  draw 
from  them. 

"  It' s  very  warm,"  said  his  wife  pant- 
ing a  little,  "  and,  after  all,  I  need  not 
have  hurried  ;  nobody  has  come  yet,  or 
will  come  this  half-hour,  I  dare  say." 

"  Stephen  is  always  prompt,"  sug- 
gested the  Colonel,  pausing  in  his 
measured  walk  to  glance  down  the  road. 

"Yes,  but  then  there  are  the  English 
people.  To  be  sure,  they  fall  into  our 
ways  as  if  they  had  been  born  here,  and 
Lady  Dacre  is  as  easy  as  an  old  shoe." 

"My  dear,"  said  her  husband,  "I 
hope  that  is  not  the  phraseology  you  are 
going  to  indulge  in  before  our  guests." 
Madam  Archdale  laughed. 

"  It  would  not  shock  them  half  as 
much  as  it  does  you,"  she  answered.  "  I 
heaid  Sir  Temple  say  the  very  thing 


the  other  day,  and  you  would  think  of 
it  yourself  if  you  had  on  a  pair  of  new 
slippers,  as  I  have."  The  Colonel  waived 
discussion,  and  took  up  another  part  of 
her  answer. 

"  You  say  they  fall  into  our  ways  as  if 
they  had  been  born  here,"  he  began. 
"  Doesn't  it  occur  to  you  that  they  may 
find  them  perfectly  natural?  " 

"  No,  it  does  not  at  all.  Think  of  it. 
Struggling  against  the  savageness  of  man 
and  nature  must  have  roughened  our 
manners  a  little,  just  as  working  on  the 
ground  roughens  one's  hands.  It  is 
healthy  exercise ;  but,  then,  it  tells,  and 
we  must  expect  that."  She  looked  at 
her  husband  with  such  serenity  as  she 
spoke  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  re- 
membering that  she  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  Scottish  earl  and  that  he 
had  been  proud  to  give  his  children  a 
lady  for  their  mother.  It  seemed  odd 
to  him  that  both  she  and  Stephen  should 
have  such  an  air  of  high  birth,  and  yet 
be  so  indifferent  to  its  prerogatives,  so 
unambitious.  "  It  is  their  good  breed- 
ing;  "  she  went  on,  "  if  you  put  them  out 
into  the  wigwams  they  would  make  the 
Indians  feel  that  eating  with  one's  fingers 
was  quite  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed." 

It  was  cruel;  perhaps  the  speaker 
did  not  realize  how  cruel.  But,  then, 
she  knew  that  the  Colonel  was  thor- 
oughly padded  with  vanity  and  that  it 
must  be  a  very  skilful  thrust,  and  a 
very  vigorous  one,  that  could  wound  him 
fatally. 

"  Faith,"  he  began  after  a  pause, 
"you  have  never  been  abroad,  you 
have  not  observed  as  I  have  done, 
you  — ."  He  was  gaining  importance 
and  impressiveness  of  tone  as  he  went 
on;  it  was  a  pity  that  the  sound  of 
wheels  and  of  horses'  hoofs  in  the  ave- 
nue interrupted  what  would  have  been 
one  of  his  best  presentations  of  the 
subject  and  have  put  him  into  an  im- 
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pregnable  position.  As  it  was,  he  had 
but  to  imagine  himself  there  and  forget 
his  wife's  opinion,  which  he  did  not  find 
.any  difficulty  in  doing.  The  wheels  were 
those  of  Colonel  Pepperell's  carriage  ; 
put  together  with  English  thoroughness, 
it  had  all  the  weight  and  unwieldiness 
of  vehicles  of  that  time.  Lady  Dacre, 
Elizabeth,  and  Mrs.  Eveleigh  descended 
from  it ;  they  had  been  spending  the 
morning  together.  Sir  Temple,  Edmon- 
son, Bulchester,  and  their  host,  on  horse- 
back, came  galloping  up  as  the  carriage 
stopped.  They  had  taken  a  longer  and 
pleasanter  road  and  had  arrived  on  the 
moment.  Sir  Temple  alighted  with  his 
face  beaming  with  pleasure,  for  he  had 
■enjoyed  the  exercise.  Lady  Dacre  had 
never  looked  better,  and  she  had  seen 
.-something  more  of  provincial  life  and 
ways.  He  meant  to  travel  over  the  world 
-sometime ;  he  liked  to  see  new  things. 
After  dinner,  when  the  guests  were  in 
the  garden,  he  joined  his  wife  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  told  her  what  had  amused 
him  by  the  way.  "  We  went  by  one  of 
those  little  houses  so  numerous  about 
here,"  he  said,  "  and  an  old  man  was 
mending  his  fence.  It  needed  it  badly 
-enough.  Archdale,  as  he  went  by,  nod- 
ded to  him  pleasantly  and  calle'd  out  an 
•encouragement  of  his  improvements. 
The  old  man  looked  up  hammer  in 
hand,  and  I  expected  to  see  something 
like  what  I  should  have  had,  you  know, 
from  the  tenants  at  Alderly.  But,  Flo, 
he  was  so  occupied,  staring  at  Edmon- 
son, whom  he  looked  at  first,  that  I  had 
<no  chance  at  all  with  him,  and  poor 
Archdale  didn't  get  even  a  nod.  He 
just  dropped  his  hammer  and  stood 
there  agape.  I  think  Archdale  was  an- 
noyed at  the  exhibition  of  ill  manners, 
for  he  talked  very  little  the  rest  of  the 
way  here.  Edmonson  was  so  amused 
he  could  scarcely  help  chuckling  over  it. 
He  asked  our  host  if  the  old  man  was 


one  of  his  tenants,  and  if  he  had  been 
long  on  the  place,  and  Archdale  said 
'yes.'  Then  Edmonson  chuckled  all 
the  more." 

As  Sir  Temple  said,  Stephen  Arch- 
dale had  been  moody  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ride.  The  old  butler's 
behavior,  so  at  variance  with  his  usual 
deference,  disturbed  him.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Edmonson  had  come  upon 
the  man  like  an  apparition.  But  why? 
Stephen  intuitively  connected  this  in 
some  way  with  the  conversation  between 
the  father  and  the  son  which  he  had 
overheard  that  winter's  day  in  the  woods. 
Glancing  at  his  companion,  he  saw  that 
Edmonson  was  aware  of  the  startling 
effect  he  had  produced,  and  that  the 
answer  was  in  his  face,  which  was  jubi- 
lant. Indeed,  he  could  hardly  restrain 
himself.  Wheeling  about  in  his  saddle 
as  they  rode,  he  broke  out  into  a  few 
notes  of  some  rollicking  song,  asking 
Sir  Temple  if  he  remembered  it.  To 
him  this  effect  that  he  had  produced 
meant  that  the  first  stroke  of  the  hour, 
his  hour,  had  sounded ;  to  Archdale  it 
meant  that  some  mystery  was  here, 
some  catastrophe  impending.  He  could 
readily  connect  calamity  with  Edmonson. 

At  the  door  he  dismounted  like  one 
lost  in  thought,  and  with  difficulty  threw 
off  his  moodiness;  while  Edmonson 
sprang  to  the  ground  and  ran  lightly  up 
the  steps  into  the  house,  his  eyes  spark- 
ling and  his  face  aglow  with  a  beauty 
that  Elizabeth  was  beginning  to  analyze. 
Before  half  an  hour  his  wit  was  being 
quoted  over  the  room.  Other  arrivals 
followed  this  first.  There  was  reason 
enough  why  Elizabeth  should  have 
dreaded  this  dinner,  for  the  guests  in 
the  drawing-room  now  had  nearly  all  of 
them  been  present  at  that  wedding 
scene  seven  months  before.  She  knew 
when  Katie  Archdale  came  in.  It  was  * 
almost  at  the  last.    She  was  leaning  on 
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her  father's  arm,  her  mother  on  his  other. 
Both  friends  felt  that  every  eye  in  the 
room  would  watch  their  meeting.  There 
was  an  involuntary  pause  in  the  conver- 
sation ;  then  it  was  taken  up  again  here 
and  there,  languidly,  to  cover  the  atten- 
tion that  must  not  be  marked.  Katie 
had  been  into  company  very  little  since 
her  attempted  wedding ;  her  presence 
was  almost  a  new  sensation.  As  usual, 
she  behaved  admirably.  After  greeting 
her  aunt  she  slipped  away  from  her 
father,  and  walked  slowly  forward,  on 
the  way  speaking  to  those  she  passed. 
Her  tones  were  mellowed  a  little  by  her 
suffering,  but  sweet  and  clear  as  ever. 
At  last  she  came  to  Elizabeth.  They 
had  not  been  face  to  face  since  that 
December  day  in  Mr.  Archdale's  library 
when  Katie  had  turned  away  her  head 
from  Elizabeth's  pleading.  She  did 
nothing  of  the  kind  now,  she  came  for- 
ward with  a  chastened  tenderness  and 
said,  "Elizabeth,"  and  kissed  her. 
It  was  Elizabeth,  who  the  night  before 
had  been  sobbing  over  Katie's  hard  lot 
and  praying  that  happiness  might  come 
to  her,  and  who  was  looking  at  her  now 
with  a  heart  full  of  contrition  and  ad- 
miration, who  seemed  to  those  watch- 
ing to  greet  the  girl  coldly,  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  her  beauty  and  her  disap- 
pointment. Strangely  enough,  however, 
Stephen  did  not  think  so  ;  he  remem- 
bered the  scene  in  the  library,  and  it 
was  possible  that  in  the  few  times  that 
he  had  met  Elizabeth  he  had  learned 
to  understand  her  a  little.  He  was 
quick  of  apprehension  where  his  preju- 
dices were  not  concerned,  and  he  cer- 
tainly had  had  no  opportunity  to  be 
prejudiced  against  Elizabeth  as  one 
wanting  to  lay  claim  to  him.  And  he 
knew  better  than  any  one  else  did  how 
she  hated  the  very  thought  of  the  yoke 
that  might  be  laid  upon  her.  His 
thoughts  did  not  dwell  upon  her,  how- 


ever, for  he  saw  that  Katie  was  like  her 
old  affectionate  self,  that  her  unjust  re- 
sentment had  been  only  momentary  ;  it 
would  have  been  unnatural  not  to  have 
felt  so  on  that  day,  he  reasoned.  Now 
she  was  lovelier  than  ever,  softened 
by  her  suffering,  the  suffering  he  was 
sharing.  He  sighed,  turned  away,  look- 
ing out  of  the  window  doggedly,  turned 
back,  and  walked  quickly  up  to  her. 

" How  do  you  do?  "  he  said,  holding 
out  his  hand. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Stephen,"  she  an- 
swered him,  and  laying  her  hand  in  his, 
looked  into  his  face  a  moment,  dropped 
her  eyes  and  stood  before  him  gravely, 
her  color  rising  a  little.  A  few  trivial 
questions,  a  few  remarks,  a  few  answers 
simply  given,  and  he  bowed  and  moved 
away  as  her  mother  brought  Edmonson 
up  to  her.  He  did  not  see  her  often 
now-a-days  ;  there  was  suffering  to  them 
both  in  meeting,  and  although  he  was 
still  her  lover  in  name  as  well  as  in 
heart,  it  was  always  with  a  dread  lest 
the  wall  should  be  built  up  between 
them,  and  love  be  stifled  in  duty.  He 
was  ashamed  of  himself  for  his  jealous 
fears  when  he  saw  other  men  paying  her 
attentions  ;  he  never  used  to  have  these, 
but  then  he  was  strong  to  woo  her ;  he 
could  defy  his  rivals  in  fair  field,  and,  as 
it  had  proved,  could  win  the  day.  But 
now  he  was  maimed  in  purpose,  perhaps 
his  hope  was  lost,  his  conscience  was  not 
clear  in  the  matter  as  before,  and  he 
felt  that  in  some  way  he  had  lost  influ- 
ence. The  strong  will  that  had  won 
Katie  was  not  at  present  matched  by 
the  srong  hand  that  had  made  her  ad- 
miring. The  sense  of  being  obliged  to 
wait  upon  other's  movements  galled 
him ;  he  was  impatient,  restless,  a  man 
who  could  not  find  in  himself  the  com- 
fort he  sought,  but  who  watched  for  news 
from  a  source  that  he  felt  was  as  ready 
to  bring  him  death  as  life. 
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Elizabeth  heard  his  greeting  of  Katie, 
though  she  was  speaking  to  some  one 
*else  when  he  came  forward.  She  could 
not  tell  how  it  was  that  in  some  way 
•she  felt  through  it  to  its  meaning. 

"  Sir  Temple,"  she  said  a  moment 
afterward,  "allow  me  to  introduce 
Major  Vaughan  ;  he  has  been  a  friend  of 
Colonel  PepperelPs  a  long  time,  and 
though  I  cannot  claim  such  an  acquain- 
tance, I  do  claim  a  share  in  the  regard 
in  which  all  his  friends  hold  him." 

"  And  he  holds  it  one  of  the  white 
►days  of  his  life  on  which  he  first  met 
this  fair  lady,"  gallantly  responded 
"Vaughan  sweeping  around  the  bow 
which  acknowledged  the  introduction  so 
that  it  included  the  presenter.  Eliza- 
beth smiled  her  thanks.  She  knew  that 
the  speech  was  not  meant  in  sarcasm, 
-although  that  any  one  should  call  it  a 
white  day  on  which  he  first  met  her 
seemed  so  ;  it  had  been  a  very  black  day 
to  Stephen  Archdale,  she  remembered. 

"  Major  Vaughan  can  tell  you  more 
-about  the  political  state  of  the  country, 
and  its  prospects,  than  any  one  else," 
•she  went  on,  "  except,  perhaps,  Colonel 
Pepperell.  How  is  it,  Major,  does  he 
keep  peace  with  you?  " 

"  No,  Mistress  Royal,  he  distances  me 
.as  far  as  a  race-horse  does  an  old  cob. 
The  cob  has  its  uses,  though,"  he  added 
with  a  feint  of  resignation  to  circum- 
stances that  he  waited  to  hear  denied. 
A  flash  of  amusement  shot  over  Eliza- 
beth's face. 

"  When  danger  is  scented  from  afar, 
when  battles  are  to  be  fought,  or  hot  work 
to  be  done,  when  spirit  and  daring  are 
needed,"  she  answered,  "this  'old  cob' 
that  has  been  spoken  of  so  disre- 
spectfully will  turn  out  a  war-horse 
-clothed  with  thunder,  and  swallowing 
the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage,  if 
everybody  else  is  not  equally  brave." 

"  You  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head," 


said  Colonel  Pepperell's  voice  behind 
her ;  "  a  good  telling  hit,  too ■  that  is 
Vaughan  to  the  life.  When  this  war 
that  has  just  begun  here  grows  hot  we 
we  shall  hear  from  him." 

"And  from  you,  too,"  volunteered 
Sir  Temple,  who  a  few  minutes  before 
had  been  talking  with  the  speaker. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  backward  in 
the  service  of  my  king  and  my  coun- 
try," said  Pepperell.  "And  all  these 
men  that  are  thinking  merely  of  pleas- 
ure to-day  I  have  no  doubt  will  soon 
be  deep  in  deadly  work ;  for  the  war  is 
coming  upon  us,  we  shall  have  to  meet 
it." 

As  Elizabeth  listened,  she  looked 
from  one  to  another  of  the  men  about 
her,  and  her  eyes  fell  at  last  upon  Arch- 
dale.  War  was  coming,  and  he  would 
be  sure  to  go  to  meet  it ;  perhaps  this 
would  solve  his  difficulties  for  him  and 
take  him  from  the  burden  he  hated, 
since  perhaps  it  could  not  be  taken 
from  him.  Yet,  it  would  be  a  hard 
way  for  a  man  so  young,— with  so  much 
of  life  in  him.  The  feeling  that  some 
one  was  watching  her  made  her  turn  her 
eyes  suddenly  to  the  left  whence  the  dis- 
turbing force  had  come.  They  met  those 
of  Edmonson,  brighter  than  ever,  and 
fixed  upon  her,  as  if  he  were  reading  her 
thoughts.  Perhaps  he  had  been,  for  he 
stood  quite  near  and  Colonel  Pepperell's 
words  had  been  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  several.  She  moved  her  head, 
resenting  the  surveillance.  What  right 
had  he  to  say  to  her  in  any  manner,  "  I 
know  what  your  trouble  is."  His  fur- 
ther thought  she  did  not  arrive  at. 
Stephen  crossed  the  room  and  came  up 
to  the  speaker.  Edmonson  resumed 
his  conversation  with  Katie. 

"Yes,"  said  Stephen,  "war  has  come. 
When  are  we  to  pay  back  the  Canso  af- 
fairs, and  how?  Our  forts  are  not  to  be 
taken  like  that  while  we  sit  tamely 
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down  and  bear  it ;  the  sooner  we  act  the 
better.  Where  shall  we  strike?  Who 
is  to  tell  us  ?  We  must  have  a  General. 
There  are  soldiers  enough." 

Major  Vaughan's  eyes  flashed,  and  he 
turned  his  feet  one  way  and  the  other  in 
a  restlessness  that  would  not  find  vent 
for  itself  in  speech.  Elizabeth  looked 
at  him  with  a  smile  at  finding  her  pre- 
diction so  instantly  verified.  But  she, 
too,  wa.s  silent. 

"  Mistress  Royal,"  said  a  voice  at  her 
side,  and  in  the  unevenness  of  the  tones 
more  marked  than  usual  she  recognized 
Bulchester  before  she  turned.  "Will 
you  introduce  me  to  Mistress  Katie 
Archdale?  "  he  went  on  in  a  breathless 
undertone  that  only  she  could  catch. 
"  She  is  the  most  beautiful  creature  I 
ever  dreamed  of  —  I  mean —  yes,  I  do 
mean  that.  I  mean,  too,  that  she  shall 
be  Lady  Bulchester."  He  ended  with 
a  resolution  which  made  Elizabeth  turn 
pale. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  she  gasped ;  then  silently 
drew  him  a  little  apart.  "You  must 
not  dream  of  such  a  thing  for  a  mo- 
ment," she  said.  "  Don  't  you  know 
she  is  the  same  as  married  to  her 
cousin?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not,"  he  answered  —  "nor 
do  you;  you  are  possibly  Mistress 
Archdale,  yourself.  Is  the  young  man 
to  be  dog  in  the  manger?  Let  him 
take  care  of  himself.  Do  you  forget 
that  all  is  fair  in  love  and  war?  " 

An  inimitable  scorn  swept  over  her 
face. 

"  No,  I  do  not  know  any  such  thing 
when  your  opponent  has  his  hands  tied 
—  for  the  time.  But  I  am  insulting 
Katie  by  pleading  with  you.  She  is 
true." 

"You  will  introduce  me?"  he  urged. 

"No,"  answered  Elizabeth,  and 
moved  away  from  him.  Bulchester 
turning  about  also,  found  Lady  Dacre 


almost  at  his  elbow.  He  brought  him- 
self face  to  face  with  her  and  informed 
her  of  Elizabeth's  refusal.  Lady  Dacre 
looked  at  him  attentively;  he  had 
never  appeared  to  her  so  manly  as  when 
he  was  boldly  declaring  his  predilection. 

"  Of  course  she  would  not  introduce 
you  if  you  said  all  this  to  her.  How 
could  she  ?  As  for  me,  I  am  hands  off ; 
it  is  none  of  my  business  anyway,"  she 
said.  "  But,  if  you  will  pardon  a  word 
of  warning  at  the  outset  from  an  un- 
prejudiced observer — what  makes  you 
expect  to  win_,  over  Stephen  Archdale's 
head?  He  is  a  strong  rival  and  first 
in  the  field." 

"  That 's  not  everything  to  some 
women,  the  being  first  in  the  field,  I 
mean,"  he  answered,  this  time  sup- 
pressing his  repetition  of  his  friend's  be- 
lief that  Archdale  was  no  longer  in  the 
field. 

"True." 

"And  do  you  think,"  he  went  on  in 
a  passionate  undertone,  "  that  I  am  fit 
for  nothing  but  Edmonson's  fag?  I 
tell  you  Edmonson — "  he  stopped 
abruptly. 

"What  about  him?"  she  asked,  fix- 
ing her  eyes  upon  him.  But  already 
Bulchester  had  drawn  back. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  him," 
he  answered,  "only  that  there  is  no 
need  of  my  walking  always  so  close  to 
him  as  to  be  thrown  into  the  shade." 

"  No,  there  is  not,"  she  said,  and 
glanced  at  the  subject  of  their  conver- 
sation, who  stood  talking  to  Katie  in  the 
most  absorbed  way.  Lady  Dacre  com- 
prehended the  reason  of  Bulchester's 
present  bitterness.  But  neither  imag- 
ined that  it  was  the  conversation,  and 
not  the  talker,  that  was  interesting  Ed- 
monson. The  girl  was  telling  him  bits 
of  family  history  which  he  professed 
with  truth  to  find  fascinating.  He  was 
watching  her,  listening,  smiling  with  his 
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brightest  look,  speaking  a  word  or  two  little  puppet,  and  she  goes  through  all 
occasionally  to  draw  forth  more  infor-  her  little  tricks,  if  I  may  call  them  so 
mation,  and  Katie,  sure  that  she  was  without  disparagement,  with  a  delight- 
telling  nothing  too  personal,  went  on,  ful  docility.  After  the  clockwork  is 
growing  more  animated  by  her  subject  wound  up,  it  doesn't  hitch,  or  stop,  un- 
in  seeing  the  absorption  of  her  com-  til  it  runs  down.  But  there  is  nothing 
panion,  which  in  her  heart  she  did  not  unexpected  about  her ;  in  five  minutes 
doubt  came  irom  his  desire  to  keep  her  you  get  to  know  her  like  a  book." 
talking  to  him.  Bulchester  stopped  "  A  book  you  have  not  read,"  cried 
a  moment  and  drew  nearer  to  his  Elizabeth  with  spirit, 
companion.  Edmonson  laughed.  "  Nobody  would 

"  When  he  looks  like  that,"  he  said  venture  to  predict  your  next  acts  @r 

in  her  ear,  " he  is  — he  is,— danger-  words,"  he  said;  "he  would  be  a  bold 

ous."   He  straightened  himself  directly  man  that  tried." 

and  walked  on.    Sir  Temple  spoke  to       "  No,"  she  answered  with  sadness  in 

Lady  Dacre,  and  again  Bulchester  was  her  gravity.    "  I  never  know  them  my- 

left.    But  it  might  have  been  Madam  self.    I  have  none  of  that  poise  which 

Archdale  who  took  pity  upon  him,  for  at  it  is  worth  such  a  struggle  to  gain.  That 

last  he  obtained  his  introduction.  is  the  reason  why—."    She  stopped, 

Why  did  Katie  turn  so  readily  from  perhaps  through  consciousness  that  the 

Edmonson  to  welcome  the  new-comer?  conversation  was  getting  toward  egotism  ; 

Was  it  coquetry?    Did  she  know  intui-  perhaps  because  she  did  not  want  to 

tively  that  the  eyes  of  the  latter  held  give  confidence  where  it  was  better  that 

more  true  worship  for  her  than  the  oth-  she  should  not. 

er's  tones  ?  Edmonson's  eyes  gleamed       "  That  is  why  ycu  are  so  irresistible," 

for  a  moment,  and  his  face  darkened.  Edmonson  longed  to  finish ;  he  even 

He  looked  at  Bulchester  from  head  to  framed  his  lips  for  the  words,  but  a 

foot,  reading  him  with  contempt.   Then  glance  at  Elizabeth  checked  them.  He 

with  a  bow  that  had  a  spice  of  mockery  wondered  why,  as  he  felt  that  a  few 

in  it,  as  if  he  were  amused  at  the  rival  months  ago  he  would  have  spoken  them 

whom  he  appeared  not  to  dare  to  com-  unhesitatingly.    It  could  not  be  because 

pete  with,  he  resigned  his  place,  and  she  was  possibly  Archdale's  wife,  for  to 

going  up  to  Elizabeth,  offered  her  his  believe  her  not  that  would  please  her 

arm  and  moved  away  with  her.  better  than  anything  else.  Therefore, 

"  Fate  will  be  very  kind  to  Stephen  though  he  feared  it,  and  had  referred  to 

Archdale,"  he  said  as  soon  as  they  were  it,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have 

out  of  hearing,  "  should  it  substitute  you  denied  it  at  the  next  moment.  He 

for  that  young  lady,  kinder  to  him  than  would  even  have  been  glad  to  believe 

to  you,  since  he  was  man  enough  to  that  he  was  restrained  wholly  by  a  ques- 

want  her."  tion  of  how  she  would  view  this  speech 

"You  don't  like  Katie?  "  cried  Eliza-  in  the  light  of  the  possibility.    But  he 

beth,  ignoring  the  subject  she  shrank  knew  it  was  something  more.    He  had 

from.    "You  are  the  first  person  I  ever  seen  the  change  in  Elizabeth,  and  in 

heard  of  who  did  not."  smothered  wrath   had  perceived  that 

"  Pardon  me.    I  did  not  say  that  I  this  growth  which  made  her  every  day 

did  not  like  her.    I  was  making  a  com-  more  interesting  seemed  to  be  in  some 

parison.    She  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  way  withdrawing  her  from  him.  He 
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struggled  against  allowing  this  dim  feel- 
ing to  become  a  perception.    For  she 
might  be  free  \  then  she  should  become 
his  wife  :  she  might  be  already  bound ; 
in  that  case,  —  again  the  terrible  shadow 
•darkened  his  face  for  an  instant.  Then 
he  recollected  himself,   and  his  eyes, 
-seeking  a  visible  object,  rested  on  her 
face  a  little  sad  with  its  dwelling  upon 
her  unfinished  sentence  which  would 
riave  spoken  of  her  mistakes.    A  flash 
of  perception  revealed  the  truth  to  him  ; 
he  saw  the  gulf  that  yawned  between 
his  nature  and  hers,  and,  almost  cursing 
her  for  being  so  above  him,  there  came 
to  him  a  strange  longing  to  feel  some 
touch  upon  him  which  would  give  his 
face  the  calmness  that  under  its  pa- 
thos he  read  upon  hers.    It  was  no 
determination  to  struggle  to  a  higher 
plane,  no  desire  for  it,  but  only  the  old 
cry  for  some  one  to  be  sent  to  cool  the 
tip  of  his  tongue  because  the  flame  tor- 
mented him.    It  was  not,  however,  an 
.appreciable  lapse  of  time  before  he 
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again  felt  his  feet  upon  the  floor  and 
thrilled  under  the  light  touch  upon  his 
arm.  The  insight  was  over,  the  whirl 
was  over ;  he  was  one  of  the  guests  talk- 
ing to  his  host's  probable  daughter-in- 
law.  He  went  on  with  his  subject. 
"  At  least  you  have  not  changed  your 
nature,"  he  said  with  courteous  free- 
dom. "  You  are  royal  still  in  defence 
of  your  friends.  I  shall  not  attack 
them  again." 

"You  would  better  not,"  she  an- 
swered more  than  half  in  earnest. 
"  And  Katie  is  — ." 
"Yes,  I  know,"  he  said.  And  she 
felt  so  keenly  that  he  did  know  all  about 
it  that  she  readily  drew  away  from  him 
when  Archdale  came  up  with  some  one 
to  speak  to  her.  Stephen  saw  the 
movement  j  Edmonson  felt  it.  "  Proud 
as  Lucifer,"  thought  the  latter,  "will  not 
own  where  it  galls  her.  She  is  the  kind 
to  hate  him  if  she  is  bound  to  him  in  ( 
this  way." 
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NOTES. 


The  welcome  accorded  to  the  Bay 
State  Monthly  by  the  reading  public 
of  New  England  during  the  past  year 
has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  mag- 
azine has  entered  a  field  in  which  there 
is  room  for  it  to  thrive.  To  many  the 
idea  of  a  local  magazine  is  novel ;  so  in 
its  inception  was  the  idea  of  a  local 
newspaper,  now  generously  supported 
by  nearly  every  hamlet  in  the  Union. 


The  Granite  Monthly  for  New 
Hampshire  and  the  Bay  State  Monthly 
for  Masachusetts  are  pioneers:  their 
claim  for  existence  is  shown  by  their  ex- 
istence. The  growth  of  each  depends 
upon  the  patronage  afforded  by  the  pub- 
lic. The  indications  now  are  that  the 
Bay  State  Monthly  is  fairly  launched 
on  a  long  and  prosperous  voyage. 
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SYLVESTER  MARSH. 

[THE  PROJECTOR  OF  THE  MOUNT  WASHINGTON  RAILROAD.] 

By  Charles  Carleton  Coffin. 


There  were  few  settlers  in  the  Pemi- 
gewasset  Valley  when  John  Marsh  of 
East  Haddam,  Connecticut,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  with  his  wife,  Mehit- 
able  Percivai  Marsh,  travelling  up  the 
valley  of  the  Merrimack,  selected  the 
town  of  Campton,  New  Hampshire,  as 
their  future  home.  It  was  a  humble 
home.  Around  them  was  the  forest 
with  its  lofty  pines,  gigantic  oaks,  and 
sturdy  elms,  to  be  leveled  by  the  stal- 
wart blows  of  the  vigorous  young  farmer. 
The  first  settlers  of  the  region  endured 
many  hardships  —  toiled  early  and  late, 
but  industry  brought  its  rewards.  The 
forest  disappeared;  green  fields  ap- 
peared upon  the  broad  intervales  and 
sunny  hillsides.  A  troop  of  children 
came  to  gladden  the  home.  The  ninth 
child  of  a  family  of  eleven  received  the 
name  of  Sylvester,  born  September  30, 
1803. 

The  home  was  located  among  the 
foot-hills  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Pemi- 
gewasset ;  it  looked  out  upon  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  meadow  lands,  and  upon 
mountains  as  delectable  as  those  seen 
by  the  Christian  pilgrim  from  the  palace 
Beautiful  in  Bunyan's  matchless  allegory. 

It  was  a  period  ante-dating  the  em- 


ployment of  machinery.  Advance- 
ment was  by  brawn,  rather  than  by 
brains.  Three  years  before  the  birth  of 
Sylvester  Marsh  an  Englishman,  Arthur 
Scholfield,  determined  to  make  America 
his  home.  He  was  a  machinist.  Eng- 
land was  building  up  her  system  of  man- 
ufactures, starting  out  upon  her  great 
career  as  a  manufacturing  nation  de- 
termined to  manufacture  goods  for  the 
civilized  world,  and  especially  for  the 
United  States.  Parliament  had  en- 
acted a  law  prohibiting  the  carrying  of 
machinist's  tools  out  of  Great  Britain. 
The  young  mechanic  was  compelled  to 
leave  his  tools  behind.  He  had  a  re- 
tentive memory  and  active  mind;  he 
settled  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  and 
set  himself  to  work  to  construct  a  ma- 
chine for  the  carding  of  wool,  which  at 
that  time  was  done  wholly  by  hand. 
The  Pittsfield  Sun  of  November  2, 
1 80 1,  contained  an  advertisement  of 
the  first  carding  machine  constructed  in 
the  United  States.    Thus  it  read : 

"Arthur  Scholfield  respectfully  in- 
forms the  inhabitants  of  Pittsfield  and 
the  neighboring  towns  that  he  has  a  card- 
ing machine,  half  a  mile  west  of  the 
meeting-house,  where  they  may  have 
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their  wool  carded  into  rolls  for  twelve 
«  and  a  half  cents  per  pound;  mixed, 
fifteen  cents  per  pound.  If  they  find 
the  grease  and  pick  the  grease  in  it  will 
be  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  twelve  and 
a  half  mixed." 

The  first  broadcloth  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  was  by  Scholfield 
in  1804,  the  wool  being  carded  in  his 
machine  and  woven  by  hand. 

In  1808  Scholfield  manufactured 
thirteen  yards  of  black  broadcloth, 
which  was  presented  to  James  Madison, 
and  from  which  his  inaugural  suit  was 
made.  A  few  Merino  sheep  had  been 
imported  from  France,  and  Scholfield, 
obtaining  the  wool,  and  mixing  it  with 
the  coarse  wool  of  the  native  sheep, 
produced  what  at  that  time  was  re- 
garded as  cloth  of  superior  fineness. 
The  spinning  was  wholly  by  hand. 

The  time  had  come  for  a  new  de- 
parture in  household  economies.  Up  to 
1 809  all  spinning  was  done  by  women  and 
girls.  This  same  obscure  county  paper, 
the  Pittsfield  Sun,  of  January  4,  1809, 
contained  an  account  of  a  meeting  of 
the  citizens  of  that  town  to  take  meas- 
ures for  the  advancement  of  manufac- 
tures. The  following  resolution  was 
passed :  "  Resolved  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  spinning-jennies,  as  is  practiced 
in  England,  into  private  families  is 
strongly  recommended,  since  one  per- 
son can  manage  by  hand  the  operation 
of  a  crank  that  turns  twenty-four 
spindles." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  spinning  by 
machinery  in  this  country.  This  boy  at 
play  —  or  rather,  working — on  the 
hill- side  farm  of  Camp  ton,  was  in  his 
seventh  year.  Not  till  he  was  nine  did 
the  first  wheeled  vehicle  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  Pemigewasset  valley. 
Society  was  in  a  primitive  condition. 
The  only  opportunity  for  education  was 
the  district  school,  two  miles  distant  — 


where,  during  the  cold  and  windy  winter 
days,  with  a  fire  roaring  in  the  capa- 
cious fire-place,  he  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  education.  A  few  academies 
had  been  established  in  the  State,  but 
there  were  not  many  farmer's  sons  who 
could  afford  to  pay,  at  that  period,  even 
board  and  tuition,  which  in  these  days 
would  be  regarded  as  but  a  pittance. 

Very  early  in  life  this  Campton  boy 
learned     that     Pemigewassett  valley, 
though  so  beautiful,  was  but  an  insig- 
nificant part  of  the  world.  Intuitively 
his  expanding  mind  comprehended  that 
the  tides  and  currents  of  progress  were 
flowing  in   other  directions,  and  in 
April,  1823,  before  he  had  attained  his 
majority,  he  bade  farewell  to  his  birth- 
place, made  his  way  to  Boston  —  spend- 
ing the  first  night  at  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  having  made  forty  miles  on 
foot ;  the  second  at  Amoskeag,  the  third 
in  Boston,  stopping  at  the  grandest  ho- 
tel of  that  period  in  the  city  —  Wildes', 
on  Elm  street,  where  the  cost  of  living 
was  one   dollar  per   day.    He  had 
but  two  dollars  and  a  half,  and  his  stay 
at  the  most   luxurious   hotel  in  the 
city  of  thirty-five  thousand  inhabitants 
was  necessarily  brief.    He  was  a  rugged 
young  man,  inured  to  hard  labor,  and 
found  employment  on  a  farm  in  New- 
ton, receiving  twelve  dollars  a  month. 
In  the  fall  he  was  once  more  in  Camp- 
ton.    The  succeeding  summer  found 
him  at  work  in  a  brick  yard.    In  1826 
he  was  back  in  Boston,  doing  business 
as  a  provision  dealer  in  the  newly- 
erected  Quincy  market. 

But  there  was  a  larger  sphere  for  this 
young  man,  just  entering  manhood,  than 
a  stall  in  the  market  house.  In  com- 
mon with  multitudes  of  young  men  and 
men  in  middle  age  he  was  turning 
his  thoughts  towards  the  boundless 
West.  Ohio  was  the  bourne  for  emi- 
grants at  that  period.    Thousands  oi 
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New  Englanders  were  selecting  their 
homes  in  the  Western  Reserve.  At  Ash- 
tabula the  young  man  from  Quincy 
market  began  the  business  of  supplying 
Boston  and  New  York  with  beef  and 
pork,  making  his  shipments  via  the 
Erie  Canal. 

But  there  was  a  farther  West,  and  in 
the  Winter  of  1833-4  he  proceeded  to 
Chicago,  then  a  village  of  three  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  and  began  to  supply 
them,  and  the  company  of  soldiers  gar- 
risoning Fort  Dearborn,  with  fresh  beef; 
hanging  up  his  slaughtered  cattle  upon  a 
tree  standing  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  Court  House. 

This  glance  at  the  condition  of  soci- 
ety and  the  mechanic  arts  during  the 
boyhood  of  Sylvester  Marsh,  and  this 
look  at  the  struggling  village  of  Chicago 
when  he  was  in  manhood's  prime,  en- 
ables us  to  comprehend  in  some  slight 
degree  the  mighty  trend  of  events  dur- 
ing the  life  time  of  a  single  individual ; 
an  advancement  unparalleled  through 
all  the  ages. 

For  eighteen  years,  the  business  be- 
gun under  the  spreading  oak  upon  what 
is  now  Court  House  square,  in  Chicago, 
was  successfully  conducted,  —  each  year 
assuming  larger  proportions.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Chicago,  doing 
his  full  share  in  the  promotion  of  every 
public  enterprise.  The  prominent  busi- 
ness men  with  whom  he  associated 
were  John  H.  Kuisie,  Baptiste  Bounier, 
Deacon  John  Wright,  Gurdon  S.  Hub- 
bard, William  H.  Brown,  Dr.  Kimberly, 
Henry  Graves,  the  proprietor  of  the  first 
Hotel,  the  Mansion  house,  the  first 
framed  two-story  building  erected, 
Francis  Sherman,  who  arrived  in  Chi- 
cago the  same  year  and  became  subse- 
quent builder  of  the  Sherman  House. 

Mr.  Marsh  was  the  originator  of 
meat  packing  in  Chicago,  and  invented 
many  of   the  appliances  used  in  the 


process  —  especially  the  employment 
of  steam. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  country,  he  suffered 
loss  from  the  re-action  of  the  specula- 
tive fever  which  swept  over  the  coun- 
try during  the  third  decade  of  the  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  man  whose  boyhood  had 
been  passed  on  the  Campton  hills  was 
never  cast  down  by  commercial  disas- 
ter. His  entire  accumulations  were 
swept  away,  leaving  a  legacy  of  liability ; 
but  with  undaunted  bravery  he  began 
once  more,  and  by  untiring  energy  not 
only  paid  the  last  dollar  of  liability,  but 
accumulated  a  substantial  fortune  — 
engaging  in  the  grain  business. 

His  active  mind  was  ever  alert  to  in- 
vent some  method  for  the  saving  of  hu- 
man muscle  by  the  employment  of  the 
forces  of  nature.  He  invented  the 
dried-meal  process,  and  "  Marsh's  Cal- 
oric Dried  Meal "  is  still  an  article  of 
commerce. 

While  on  a  visit  to  his  native  state  in 
1852,  he  ascended  Mount  Washington, 
accompanied  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Thompson, 
pastor  of  the  Eliot  Church,  Roxbury, 
and  while  struggling  up  the  steep  ascent, 
the  idea  came  to  him  that  a  railroad  to 
the  summit  was  feasable  and  that  it 
could  be  made  a  profitable  enterprise. 
He  obtained  a  charter  for  such  a  road 
in  1858,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  postponed  action  till  1866,  when  a 
company  was  formed  and  the  enterprise 
successfully  inaugurated  and  completed. 

Leaving  Chicago  he  returned  to  New 
England,  settling  in  Littleton,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1864  ',  removing  to  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire,  in  1879,  where 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  were  passed. 

Mr.  Marsh  was  married,  first,  April 
4,  1844,  to  Charlotte  D.  Bates,  daughter 
of  James  Bates  of  Munson,  Massachu- 
setts. The  union  was  blessed  with  three 
children,  of  whom  but  one,  Mary  E. 
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Marsh,  survives.  She  resides  in  New 
York.  Mrs.  Marsh  died  August  20, 
1852,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  years. 
She  was  a  woman  of  the  finest  mental 
qualities,  highly  educated,  and  very  win- 
ning in  her  person  and  manners. 

Mr.  Marsh  married,  second,  March 
23>  1855,  Cornelia  H.  Hoyt,  daughter 
of  Lumas  T.  Hoyt  of  St.  Albans,  Ver- 
mont. Three  daughters  of  the  five 
children  born  of  this  marriage  live  and 
reside  with  their  mother  in  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Marsh  died  De- 
cember 30,  1884,  in  Concord,  and  was 
buried  in  Blossom  Hill  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Marsh  was  to  the  very  last  years 
of  his  life  a  public-spirited  citizen,  en- 
tering heartily  into  any  and  every 
scheme  which  promised  advantage  to 
his  fellow  man.  His  native  State  was 
especially  dear  to  him.  He  was  very 
fond  of  his  home  and  of  his  family.  He 
was  a  devout  Christian,  and  scrupulous 
in  every  business  transaction  not  to 
mislead  his  friends  by  his  own  san- 
guine anticipations  of  success.  His 
faith  and  energy  were  such  that  men 
yielded  respect  and  confidence  to  his 
grandest  projects ;  and  capital  was  al- 
ways forthcoming  to  perfect  his  ideas. 

He  had  a  wonderful  memory  for 
dates,  events,  and  statistics,  always  main- 
taining his  interest  in  current  events. 
Aside  from  the  daily  newspapers,  his 
favorite  reading  was  history.  The  busi- 
ness, prosperity,  and  future  of  this  coun- 
try was  an  interesting  theme  of  conver- 


sation with  him.  In  business  he  not 
only  possessed  good  judgment,  wonder- 
ful energy,  and  enthusiam,  but  caution. 

He  was  philosophical  in  his  desire  to 
acquire  wealth,  knowing  its  power  to 
further  his  plans,  however  comprehen- 
sive and  far-reaching.  Immense  wealth 
was  never  his  aim.  He  was  unselfish, 
thinking  ever  of  others.  He  had  a 
strong  sense  of  justice,  and  desired  to 
do  right  —  not  to  take  advantage  of 
another.  He  was  generous  and  large  in 
his  ideas.  He  was  benevolent,  giving 
of  his  means  in  a  quiet  and  unostenta- 
tious way.  He  took  a  great  interest  in 
young  men,  helping  them  in  their  strug- 
gles, with  advice,  encouragement,  and 
pecuniary  assistance.  Students,  teach- 
ers, helpless  women,  colored  boys  and 
girls,  in  early  life  slaves,  came  in  for  a 
share  of  his  large-hearted  bounty,  as 
well  as  the  Church  with  its  many  chari- 
ties and  missions. 

Mr.  Marsh  was  a  consistent  Christian 
gentleman,  for  many  years  identified 
with  the  Congregational  denomination. 
He  was  a  Free  Mason ;  in  politics  he 
was  an  anti-slavery  Whig,  and  later  a 
Republican.  In  private  life  he  was  a 
kind,  generous,  and  indulgent  husband 
and  father,  considerate  of  those  depend- 
ent on  him,  relieving  them  of  every 
care  and  anxiety. 

He  was  a  typical  New  Englander, 
a  founder  of  institutions,  a  promoter  of 
every  enterprise  beneficial  to  society. 
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By  Rev.  J.  G.  Davis,  D.  D. 


In  the  early  records  of  the  French 
Protestant  Church  of  New  York  City, 
appears  the  name  of  John  David,  a 
Huguenot,  an  emigrant,  who  married 
Elizabeth  Whinehart.  They  settled  in 
Albany,  and  had  eleven  children,  of 
whom  only  five  attained  majority.  Peter 
David,  the  sixth  child,  born  March  11, 
1764,  married  Elizabeth  Caldwell,  born 
May  24,  1764,  the  only  child  of  Joseph 
Caldwell,  an  officer  in  the  British  navy. 
They  also  lived  in  Albany  and  had  a 
large  family  of  eleven  children ;  Barna- 
bas Brodt  David,  born  August  8,  1802, 
the  subject  of  the  following  sketch,  was 
the  ninth  child  and  fifth  son.  On  the 
death  of  his  mother,  which  occurred 
September  17,  1808,  the  family  was 
widely  scattered,  and  the  lad  Barnabas 
found  a  home  for  the  next  five  years 
with  a  family  named  Truax,  in  Hamil- 
ton Village,  New  York.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  he  was  taken  into  the  family 
of  an  older  brother,  Noble  Caldwell 
David,  who  resided  in  Peterborough, 
New  York.  Of  his  previous  opportun- 
ities of  instruction  we  are  not  informed, 
but  during  his  stay  of  two  years  in  Pet- 
erborough he  was  permitted  to  attend 
school  part  of  the  time.  The  death  of 
Caldwell  David's  wife  became  the  occa- 
sion of  a  third  removal,  which  brought 
him  to  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  into 
the  care  of  an  older  sister,  Mrs.  David 
Holmes.  The  journey  was  made  in  the 
winter,  in  an  open  sleigh,  without  robes, 
and  being  poorly  clad,  the  hardship  and 
exposure  were  vividly  remembered.  He 
was  interested  in  his  studies,  and  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  the  schools  in  Keene, 
so  far  as  they  were  open  to  the  children 


of  the  town.  The  question  of  an  em- 
ployment coming  up  for  decision,  it 
was  determined  by  his  friends  that  the 
lad  should  go  to  Boston  and  enter  the 
shop  of  his  eldest  brother,  John  David, 
as  an  apprentice  to  the  art  of  whip  mak- 
ing. At  that  time  no  machinery  was 
employed  in  the  business,  and  the  ap- 
prentice was  taught  every  part  of  the 
craft. 

Before  the  termination  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, his  brother  John  David,  was  re- 
moved by  death  and  an  opportunity  was 
presented  of  taking  the  stock  and  tools 
and  carrying  on  the  business.  He  was 
ambitious  and  his  early  experiences  had 
made  him  self-reliant  and  courageous. 
The  opening  was  promising,  but  he  had 
neither  money  nor  credit.  In  this  ex- 
igency a  partnership  was  formed  with 
Mr.  Samuel  B.  Melendy,  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  craft.  With  the  be- 
gining  of  the  year  182 1,  the  firm  of 
Melendy  and  David  raised  a  sign  in 
Dock  Square.  The  young  men  were 
willing  to  labor  and  they  determined  by 
industry  and  economy  to  win  success. 
For  a  time  the  room,  which  they  hired, 
served  a  two-fold  use  as  they  worked 
and  slept  in  the  same  apartment.  They 
lived  cheaply  and  the  work  benches 
were  cleared  at  night  to  furnish  a  place 
whereon  to  rest.  Having  no  one  to  en- 
dorse a  note  for  the  firm  in  Boston,  they 
had  recourse  to  Mr.  William  Melendy, 
who  had  recently  retired  from  business 
in  the  city  and  returned  to  Amherst, 
New  Hampshire.  By  the  most  direct 
route,  the  distance  from  Boston  must 
have  been  over  forty-five  miles,  but  Mr. 
Melendy,  starting  in  the  early  morning 
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on  foot,  reached  his  destination  at  night, 
and  securing  the  signature  of  his 
brother  returned  the  next  day. 

Such  pluck  insured  success.  The 
business  became  profitable,  the  firm 
had  a  reputation  for  promptitude,  and 
were  soon  able  to  command  capital. 
Retaining  the  store  in  Dock  Square  as 
a  salesroom,  the  young  men  adopted  a 
more  comfortable  style  of  living.  They 
were  unlike  in  their  tastes  and  tempera- 
ments, the  staid,  cautious  and  steadfast 
c  mservatism  of  the  older  partner,  mak- 
ing an  admirable  combination  with  the 
enterprising  and  hopeful  spirit  of  the 
younger.  Mr.  David  was  sagacious  and 
ready  to  employ  every  advantage  that 
would  enlarge  the  manufacture,  or  per- 
fect the  workmanship,  or  promote  the 
sale  of  whips ;  while  his  associate  had 
a  practical  oversight  of  the  shop  and 
materials  which  prevented  any  waste. 
The  demand  for  their  goods  increased 
rapidly,  and  with  a  view  to  larger  facil- 
ities for  the  manufacture,  and  dimin- 
ished expenses,  Mr.  Melendy  came  Jo 
Amherst  and  commenced  work  in  the 
Manning  Shop,  so  called,  about  a  mile 
south  of  the  village,  and  a  larger  num- 
ber of  hands  were  employed.  In  the 
course  of  three  years,  a  salesman  was 
placed  in  Boston,  an  agency  started  in 
New  York,  and  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing wholly  transfered  to  this  town. 
There  was  an  element  of  romance  leav- 
ening these  various  transactions,  as  in 
December  on  the  twenty-second,  1825, 
Mr.  Melendy  was  married  to  Miss  Eve- 
line Boutelle  of  Amherst,  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  the  same  month,  Mr. 
David  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Welch 
Melendy,  a  sister  of  his  partner.  These 
were  fortunate  marriages.  The  parties 
were  not  only  happy  in  each  other,  but 
what  is  worthy  special  notice,  a  few  years 
later  in  1831,  very  eligible  houses  were 
bought,  one  for  each  family,  at  joint  ex- 


pense, which  were  occupied  without  in- 
terruption till  both  couples  had  com- 
memorated the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
their  marriage.  During  all  this  period, 
the  property  was  held  in  common,  and 
the  expenses  of  each  family,  however 
enlarged,  were  paid  from  the  common 
fund. 

In  1830,  stimulated  by  a  desire  to 
perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  business 
and  secure  any  improvements  in  meth- 
ods or  machinery  to  be  found  in  Eng  - 
land, Mr.  David  sailed  for  Liverpool. 

As  might' be  anticipated,  in  subordi- 
nation to  this  main  interest  Mr.  David 
sought  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish men  and  English  institutions.  He 
became  familiar  with  their  commercial 
habits,  visiting  public  buildings  and 
places  of  historical  importance,  so  that 
fifty  years  afterwards  he  could  speak  of 
parks,  streets,  and  sections  ofthe  city  of 
London  in  which  any  recent  event  oc- 
cured  as  if  he  had  been  an  eye  witness. 
He  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway 
when  Lord  Huskinson  was  killed,  being 
crushed  by  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive. 
At  this  time  he  saw  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, with  other  distinguished  men, 
members  of  Parliament,  and  nobility. 
On  his  return  to  America,  he  brought 
a  machine  for  winding  whip-stocks,  the 
first  ever  used  in  this  country.  The 
machine  was  subsequently  duplicated, 
and  proved  a  valuable  accession  to  the 
trade.  He  also  introduced  some  new 
materials,  and  enlarged  the  variety  of 
fashions.  In  other  respects  the  manu- 
facture was  unchanged.  The  prosperity 
of  the  firm  had  no  serious  checks; 
they  had  agencies  for  the  sale  of  goods 
in  Boston,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and 
large  orders  came  from  other  cities. 
They  bought  materials  for  cash,  so  that 
when  the  commercial  crash  of  1837 
carried  disaster  to  multitudes,  they  sur- 
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vived.  "We  did  not  fail,"  said  Mr. 
David,"for  we  owed  no  one  anything, 
but  we  lost  nearly  all  we  had  by  the 
failure  of  others."  The  result  of  this 
experiment  was  a  contraction  of  the 
system  of  credits  and  selling  goods  for 
cash  or  by  guaranteed  commissions. 

For  many  years,  the  manufacture  of 
whips  was  the  most  important  business 
in  Amherst.  It  gave  employment  to  sev- 
eral persons  and  furnished  the  means  of 
support  to  ten  or  twelve  families.  The 
purchases  of  ivory,  whalebone,  and 
other  raw  material,  were  usually  made 
from  first  hands  and  in  such  quantities 
as  often  gave  the  firm  control  of  the 
market ;  while  in  the  style  and  workman- 
ship of  their  handmade  whips,  they  had 
few  competitors. 

With  the  enlargement  of  their  re- 
sources, Messrs.  Melendy  &  David  be- 
came interested  in  other  enterprises. 
They  held  real  estate  and  buildings. 
They  bought  shares  in  the  railways 
which  were  finding  their  location  in 
New  Hampshire.  Mr.  David  belonged 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  that  laid  out 
and  constructed  the  Northern  Railroad. 
Subsequently  this  property  was  sold,  and 
with  the  proceeds  they  joined  in  new 
undertakings  at  the  West,  which  sub- 
jected the  firm  to  very  serious  losses. 
The  business  was  entrusted  to  others, 
and  unforeseen  difficulties  arose,  at- 
tended by  material  disasters,  which  no 
precaution  will  certainly  avert ;  and  fail- 
ing in  the  support  which  was  supposed 
sure,  defeat  ensued.  But  these  reverses 
were  not  without  their  uses,  as  subse- 
quent events  clearly  demonstrated.  Ac- 
cepting the  conditions,  which  were 
most  disheartening,  Mr.  David  and  his 
partner  addressed  themselves  to  the 
work  of  securing  their  creditors  and  re- 
storing their  fortunes.  It  was  a  long 
and  weary  struggle,  demanding  persist- 
ent application,  economy,  and  careful 


management.  They  were  subjected  to 
painful  imputations  and  occasional  re- 
buffs, but  they  also  found  sympathy, 
and  at  the  end  of  nine  years,  in  which 
they  sought  no  relief  from  the  usual 
claims  of  social  and  religious  obliga- 
tions, every  debt  was  discharged  and 
their  real  estate  freed  from  all  incum- 
brance. The  example  was  most  com- 
mendable, illustrating  the  sterling  virtue 
and  high  determination  of  the  men  in 
circumstances  where  weak  minds  would 
have  faltered,  and  unconscientious  per- 
sons would  have  evaded  payment. 

Going  back  in  this  history  to  the 
period  of  their  increasing  business,  we 
shall  find  that  a  strong  religious  element 
controlled  the  lives  of  both  of  these 
men.    In  the  years  from  1830  to  1836, 
which  were  so  memorable  in  large  ac- 
cessions to  the  Churches  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  power  of  the  gospel  was  man- 
ifested in  Amherst,  and  these  men  with 
many  others  were  persuaded  to  act  upon 
their   religious  convictions  and  avow 
their   faith  in  Christ.    Mr.  Melendy 
united  with  the  Congregational  Church 
in  1832,  and  Mr.  David  and  several  of 
his  workmen  followed  the  example  in 
1835  ;  the  character  of  all  these  men  for 
integrity  and  steady  habits  had  been 
good,  but  from  this  date  a  higher  stan- 
dard of  conduct  prevailed.    A  new  di- 
rection was  given  to  their  thoughts,  and 
the  tone  of  the  establishment  was  ele- 
vated by  superior  motives.    While  resi- 
dent in  Boston,  Mr.  David  had  been  at- 
tentive to  the  vigorous  doctrinal  discus- 
sion which  divided  the  community  sixty 
years  ago.    He  had  listened  approv- 
ingly to  ihe  preaching  of  Wayland  and 
Beecher,  then  in  the  fulness  of  their 
strength.    He  was  persuaded  that  the 
doctrines  to  which  these  divines  gave 
such  prominence  were  in  harmony  with 
the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament ; 
accordingly,  when  Mr.  David  accepted 
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the  Evangelical  system  of  faith  as  the 
ground  of  his  own  hope  of  God's  favor, 
he  acted  intelligently.  He  acknowl- 
edged his  dependence  on  the  grace  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus.  He  recognized 
the  sacred*iess  of  the  Christain  calling. 
He  became  a  student  of  the  Scriptures, 
entered  the  Sabbath  School  as  a  teacher, 
and  assumed  the  responsibilities  of  sus- 
taining the  ordinances  of  public  and 
local  religious  worship.  In  1846,  he  was 
elected  deacon  in  the  Congregational 
Church.  He  accepted  the  office  with 
some  reluctance,  being  distrustful  of  him- 
self, but  his  counsel  and  service  were  of 
great  value  to  the  brotherhood.  Intent 
on  improving  himself  in  all  the  qualities 
of  Christian  manhood,  he  was  observant 
of  the  great  movements  of  society, 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  new  and 
enlarged  applications  of  Chistianity. 
He  followed  the  operations  of  the 
American  Board,  as  new  fields  opened 
to  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross ;  keep- 
ing informed  as  to  the  changing  phases 
of  Evangelical  effort  in  this  and  in  for- 
eign lands.  In  this  particular  he  mani- 
fested the  same  accuracy  which  marked 
his  knowledge  of  current  affairs.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and 
having  a  lively  admiration  of  learned 
men,  statesmen,  scholars,  and  divines,  he 
was  a  reader  of  biographies.  While 
emulating  the  excellence  which  he  ad- 
mired, these  stores  of  information  were 
employed  to  enliven  conversation  and 
to  furnish  material  for  public  discourses. 
In  the  gathering  of  the  people,  whether 
for  secular  or  religious  purposes,  he  was 
often  called  upon  to  speak.  His  remarks 
were  received  with  attention,  and  had 
weight  with  his  audience,  because  they 
embodied  the  fruits  of  his  study  and 
reflection. 

In  the  meetings  of  the  Church  for 
conference  and  prayer,  he  was  often 


very  helpful.  He  had  too  much  rever- 
ence for  the  place  and  object  of  the 
assembly,  to  indulge  in  crude  and  repeti- 
tious utterances.  He  prepared  himself 
for  the  duty,  by  recalling  the  lessons  of 
his  own  experience  or  citing  illustrations 
from  the  wide  stores  of  his  reading. 
His  words  were  well  chosen,  and  his 
thoughts  seldom  common-place.  In 
the  exigencies  of  the  missionary  cause, 
or  on  some  occasion  of  special  peril 
to  the  truth  he  would  bring  forward 
an  instance  of  signal  deliverance 
from  similar  trial,  in  the  previous  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  or  in  the  lives 
of  her  servants.  There  were  those, 
who  might  speak  with  more  fluency, 
or  employ  a  more  impassioned  man- 
ner, but  no  one  spoke  more  to  edifi- 
cation. His  prayers  also  were  marked 
by  the  same  evident  thoughtfulness  and 
spirituality.  He  was  not  hasty  to  offer 
his  desires  before  God.  You  felt,  in  fol- 
lowing his  petitions,  that  he  had  a  mes- 
sage, and  his  voice  would  often  be  trem- 
ulous with  emotion  as  he  made  suppli- 
cation in  behalf  of  the  sick  or  the  sor- 
rowful ;  as  he  prayed  for  the  youth  of 
the  congregation,  or  interceded  in  be- 
half of  the  Church  and  the  country. 
As  an  officer  of  the  Church,  he  was 
considerate  of  the  feelings  and  wants 
of  his  brethren ;  visiting  the  sick, 
searching  out  the  poor,  and  practicing 
a  generous  hospitality.  Ministers  of  all 
denominations  were  welcome  to  his 
house,  and  among  his  chosen  friends 
there  were  none  held  in  higher  esteem 
than  the  ministers  whom  he  loved  for 
their  works'  sake. 

Deacon  David  was  averse  to  strife  and 
controversy;  the  convictions  which  he 
cherished  had  been  matured  by  care- 
ful study,  and  he  was  ready  to  give  them 
expression  on  all  suitable  occasions;, 
but  he  avoided  personal  disputes,  and 
the  imputations  that  accompany  heated 
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discussion.  He  knew  that  these  con- 
troversies were  unprofitable,  and  he  con- 
sequently sought  "  the  things  that  make 
for  peace."  When  differences  arose  and 
bad  feelings  were  likely  to  be  stirred, 
he  was  happy  if  he  could  remove  or 
allay  the  cause  of  alienation. 

As  a  citizen,  Deacon  David  exhibited 
a  hearty  interest  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  town,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from 
the  duties  by  which  the  community  is 
served.  He  wished  to  have  good 
schools,  well  made  roads,  and  all  public 
buildings  convenient  and  in  good  repair. 
A  modest  man,  not  seeking  office  for 
himself,  and  always  ready  to  commend 
good  service  when  rendered  by  others, 
he  did  not  decline  when  called  to  take 
office.  He  accordingly  acted  as  a  se- 
lect-man, representative  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, member  of  the  School  Committee, 
in  addition  to  special  services  when 
some  interest  or  enterprise  affecting  the 
community  was  given  in  charge  to  a 
committee  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  town. 

Socially,  his  influence  was  constantly 
exerted  in  the  promotion  of  whatever 
would  elevate  and  improve  the  aims 
and  habits  of  his  townsmen.  He  was 
active  in  the  movement  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Library  which  should  be 
open  to  all ;  in  the  absence  of  an  Acad- 
emy, he  favored  the  introduction  of  a 
High  School. 

He  constructed  sidewalks,  and  along 
the  streets,  so  far  as  he  had  control, 
shade  trees  were  planted  by  his  direc- 
tion. He  was  also  careful  to  maintain 
the  amenities  of  life,  prompt  in  meeting 
and  reciprocating  all  social  obligations. 
Somewhat  above  the  medium  height, 
erect  but  spare  in  figure,  there  was  a 
mingling  of  dignity  and  sweetness  in  his 
expression  which  won  your  confidence. 
The  promptness  and  despatch,  which  dis- 
tinguished his  methods  of  business,  were 
manifest  in  the  general  ordering  of  his 


affairs.  The  practical  forecast,  which 
anticipates  the  crowding  of  engage- 
ments, and  maps  out  the  work,  was  seen 
in  the  distribution  of  his  occupations. 
The  materials  were  in  readiness  for 
every  workman's  alloted  task.  With- 
out formal  designation,  there  was  time 
for  study,  or  the  performance  of  civil  or 
social  duty,  in  the  busiest  season.  It 
entered  into  his  plans  to  maintain  an 
order  in  his  reading  and  recreations. 
His  farm,  his  buildings,  tools,  equipage, 
and  the  whole  estate,  were  kept  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  Without  lavish  ex- 
penditure, his  premises  wore  an  air  of 
neatness  and  thrift.  He  was  uneasy  if 
his  animals  were  exposed  to  ill  treat- 
ment, and  he  tolerated  no  waste.  With 
such  habits,  it  was  pleasant  to  be  associ- 
ated with  him  in  any  service.  You  had 
not  to  wait  for  him.  He  remembered 
his  appointments.  He  was  in  his  seat 
in  the  sanctuary  before  the  opening  of 
the  service.  No  special  message  was 
required  to  secure  his  attendance  at 
town  meeting.  The  power  of  his  ex- 
ample was  elevating  and  wholesome, 
and  as  we  review  his  life  and  deplore 
the  loss  of  his  presence  and  cooperation, 
it  is  interesting  to  hear  the  frequent 
and  hearty  testimonials  to  his  kindness 
and  fair-mindedness  coming  from  men 
who  were  long  in  his  employment  \  while 
others  gratefully  acknowledge  his 
friendly  counsel  and  assistance  in  their 
youthful  days. 

In  politics,  Deacon  David  was  Whig 
and  Republican;  he  believed  in  the 
policy  of  protecting  American  manufac- 
tures, and,  during  the  most  active  period 
of  his  life,  his  opinions  were  in  har- 
mony with  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster. With  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig 
party,  and  the  undeniable  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  South  to  extend  the  area 
of  slavery,  he  became  a  staunch  Repub- 
lican.   On  the  election  of  Lincoln  her 
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put  forth  his  best  endeavors  to  maintain 
the  government,  and  when  the  call  was 
made  for  troops,  he  was  among  the 
foremost  to  pledge  himself  and  all  that 
he  had  to  sustain  the  imperilled  cause 
of  Liberty.  He  encouraged  his  sons  to 
enlist  in  the  army  and  two  of  them  en- 
tered the  military  service  of  the  country. 

Deacon  David  had  seven  children,  of 
whom  five  attained  majority  and  be- 
came heads  of  families;  three  of  this 
number  are  now  living,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter ;  and  there  are  fifteen  grand- 
children. He  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness in  1875,  but  interested  himself  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Church,  and  in  the 
business  of  a  son  in  Boston.  But  his 
health,  never  very  robust,  became  im- 
paired with  the  advance  in  years,  and 
he  withdrew  more  and  more  from  pub- 
lic notice.  His  wife  and  children  were 
constant  with  their  grateful  ministrations, 
and,  under  the  oversight  of  attentive 
physicians,  his  life  was  prolonged  beyond 
expectation.    He  retained  his  mental 


powers  in  great  activity  until  the  end, 
his  memory  of  recent,  as  well  as  re- 
mote occurrences,  serving  him  with  un- 
usual accuracy.  He  was  seldom  de- 
pressed, and  had  none  of  the  "  mel- 
ancholy damp  of  cold  and  dry,"  of 
which  Milton  speaks,  to  weigh  his  spir- 
its down.  Being  able  to  see  friends, 
he  conversed  with  the  animation  and 
intelligence  of  one  in  middle  life. 

The  change  came  at  length,  and  sus- 
tained by  an  unfaltering  trust  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  whom  he  had  publicly  con- 
fessed for  nearly  half  a  century,  he  fell 
asleep  on  the  third  of  September,  1883. 
He  had  lived  with  his  wife  fifty-seven 
years,  and  in  the  same  house  for  fifty- 
two  years.  Soon  after  his  death,  the 
Church  adopted  formal  resolutions, 
setting  forth  the  grounds  of  their  grati- 
tude to  God  for  his  valuable  life  and 
services  as  an  officer,  and  expressing  the 
sincere  affection  with  which  they  cher- 
ished his  memory  as  a  citizen  and 
friend. 


THE  BOSTON 

The  one  educational  institution  in 
this  country  which  has  the  honor  of 
ante-dating  Harvard  College  by  a  few 
years,  and  of  thus  being  the  very  oldest 
in  the  land,  is  the  Boston  Latin  School. 
For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  it  has 
been  a  part,  and  an  important  part,  of 
the  town  and  city  of  Boston,  influencing 
all  its  other  institutions,  social,  literary, 
moral,  political,  and  religious,  and  largely 
giving  to  the  metropolis,  directly  or  in- 
directly, its  wide-spread  fame  as  the 
"Athens  of  America." 

The  establishment  of  this  School  has 
its  origin  in  a  vote  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  transcript : 

"  .  .  13th  of  the  2d  moneth  1635  •  • 
att  a  General  meeting  upon  public  no- 
tice ...  it  was  generally  agreed  upon, 
that  our  brother  Philemon  Pormout  shall 
be  intreated  to  become  scholemaster 
for  the  teaching  and  nourtering  of  chil- 
dren with  us." 


rATIN  SCHOOL 

At  this  time,  Boston  was  a  village  of 
perhaps,  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  it  was  a  hundred  years  later  before 
it  had  reached  as  many  thousands. 

The  first  school-house  was  on  the 
north  side  of  School  street,  close  by  the 
burying-ground  which  had  already  re- 
ceived the  mortal  dust  of  several  of  the 
early  settlers.  It  was  a  century  before 
King's  Chapel  was  built,  but  at  the  foot 
of  School  street,  near  the  site  of  the 
Old  South  meeting-house,  was  Gover- 
nor Winthrop's  imposing  mansion  ;  and 
nearly  opposite  this,  was  the  Blue  Lion 
Tavern. 

The  foundation  of  this  school  was  soon 
followed  by  several  others.  Charles- 
town  had  a  school  in  1636,  Salem  and 
Ipswich  in  1637,  and  the  Eliot  school 
in  Roxbury  was  established  in  1645. 
The  Latin  school  was  alone  in  Boston, 
however,  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  it 
was  wisely  cherished  and  nurtured  by  the 
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town.  Mr.  Pormout  was  paid  a  salary 
of  sixty  pounds  a  year,  a  sum  consid- 
ered comportable  to  the  talent  em- 
ployed, and  the  grave  responsibilities  of 
the  position. 

The  masters  who  succeeded  to  Mr. 
Pormout  are,  in  their  order:  Rev. 
Daniel  Maude,  Rev.  John  Woodbridge, 
Robert  Woodmansie,  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son, Ezekiel  Cheever,  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Williams,  and  John  Lovell,  whose  rule 
continued  for  forty-two  years,  or  until 
the  Revolutionary  war.  Among  Lov- 
ell's  pupils  was  Harrison  Gray  Otis. 
During  the  excitement  of  the  war,  the 
school  was  closed  for  a  short  time,  but 
was  again  opened  in  June,  1776,  un- 
der the  rule  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hunt.  He 
was  in  authority  for  twenty-nine 
years  and  was  then  succeeded  by 
William  Bigelow  of  Salem,  who  held 
the  sceptre  until  18 13,  when  it  passed 
to  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould,  and  in 
1828  to  Frederick  P.  Leverett.  The 
later  masters  have  been  Charles  K. 
Dilloway,  who  succeeded  in  1831,  Epes 
Sargent  Dixwell  in  1836,  Francis  Gard- 
ner in  185 1,  Augustine  W.  Gay  in  1876, 
and  in  1877  Moses  Merrill,  the  present 
efficient  master.  Among  these  many 
school  teachers,  some  have  been  famous 
for  their  marked  abilities.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  John 
Lovell,  and  Francis  Gardner. 

"Cheever  and  Lovell  and  Gardner,  the 
Puritan,  the  Tory,  and  shall  not  we  say, 
in  some  fuller  sense,  the  man  —  are  they 
not  characteristic  figures?  One  belongs 
to  the  century  of  Milton,  one  to  the 
century  of  Johnson,  one  to  the  century 
of  Carlisle.  One's  eye  is  on  the  New 
Jerusalem  ;  one's  soul  is  all  wrapped  up 
in  Boston;  one  has  caught  sight  of 
humanity.  One  is  of  the  century  of 
faith,  one  of  the  century  of  common- 
sense,  one  of  the  century  of  conscience. 
One  teaches  his  boys  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, one  bids  them  keep  the  order  of 
the  school,  one  inspires  them  to  do 
their  duty.  The  times  they  represent 
are  great  expanses  in  the  sea  of  time. 
One  shallower,  one  deeper  than  the 
other ;  through  them  all  sails  on  the  con- 
stant school  with  its  monotonous  rout- 
ine, like  the  clattering  machine  of  a 
great  ship  which  over  many  waters  of 


different  depths,  feeling  now  the  deep- 
ness and  now  the  shallowness  under  its 
keel,  presses  along  to  some  sea  of  the 
future  which  shall  be  better  than  them 
all."* 

The  first  school-house  stood  until 
1748.  Another  was  then  erected  on 
the  opposite  side  of  School  street,  where 
the  Parker  House  now  stands.  In  181 2 
a  new  building  was  erected  here.  The 
Latin  school  was  moved  in  1844  to 
Bedford  street,  where  it  occupied  the 
building  recently  torn  down,  until  1881, 
when  the  magnificent  structure  on  War- 
ren Avenue  became  its  home. 

A  glance  over  the  list  of  those 
who  have  graduated  reveals  the  names 
of  John  Hull,  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  his  four  fellow-signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  John 
Hancock,  Sam  Adams,  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  William  Hooper;  Presidents 
Leverett,  Langdon,  Everett  and  Eliot  of 
Harvard,  and  Pynchon  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege ;  Governors  James  Bowdoin  and 
William  Eustis ;  Lieutenant-Governors 
Cushing  and  Winthrop  ;  James  Lovell ; 
Adino  Paddock,  who  planted  the  "Pad- 
dock Elms  " ;  Judges  Francis  Dana, 
Thomas  Dawes,  and  Charles  Jackson ; 
Drs.  John  C.  Warren,  James  Jackson 
and  Henry  I.  Bowditch ;  Professors 
William  D.  Peck,  Henry  W.  Torrey, 
Francis  ].  Child,  josiah  P.  Cooke,  and 
William  R.  Dimmock;  Mayors  Harri- 
son G.  Otis,  Samuel  A.  Eliot  and  Fred- 
erick O.  Prince;  Honorables  Robert 
C.  Winthrop,  Charles  Francis  Adams, 
George  S.  Hillard,  Charles  Sumner, 
William  M.  Evarts  and  Charles  Devens ; 
such  writers  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
and  John  Lothrop  Motley,  and  divines 
as  Right  Rev.  John  B.  Fitzpairick, 
Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Boston, 
Right  Rev.  Theodore  Dehon,  bishop 
of  South  Carolina,  and  Revs.  Cot- 
ton Mather,  Benjamin  Colman,  An- 
drew Eliot,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  Wil- 
liam Jenks,  Samuel  Cooper  Thacher, 
Francis  Parkman,  N.  L.  Frothingham, 
William  H.  Furness,  Alexander  Young, 
Frederick  A.  Farley,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  William  Henry  Channing,  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  John  F.  W.  Ware,  Ed 
ward  E.  Hale  and  Phillips  Brooks. 

*  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks. 
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THE  WHITE  AND  FRANCONIA  MOUNTAINS. 

By  Fred  Myron  Colby. 


WHITE  MOUNTAIN  F 

W  hat  would  the  world  be  without 
mountains?  Geographically,  one  vast 
monotony  of  unchanging  surface  ;  geo- 
logically, a  desert  waste.  Mountains  are 
the  rib-bones  of  the  great  skeleton  of 
nature,  and  they  hold  together  the  gor- 
geous outline  of  river,  valley,  lake,  and 
savannah  that  gives  the  earth  all  its  va- 
ried beauty.  Beautiful  and  grand  as  they 
are,  they  are  as  useful  as  ornamental, 
and  serve  a  momentous  necessity  in 
mundane  affairs.  They  are  grand  land- 
marks of  the  Almighty's  power  and 
mercy  and  goodness,  and  historically 
occupy  a  high  position  in  the  lives  of 
nations. 


iNGE  FROM  MILAN. 

The  seers  and  saints  of  the  old  time 
speak  of  the  strength  of  the  hills  as  ir 
they  were  the  special  gifts  of  the  Crea- 
toi  to  his  favored  people  for  their  de- 
fence. The  history  of  later  nations 
has  shown  us  that  they  have  found  more 
in  the  strength  of  the  hills  than  de- 
fences against  the  attacks  of  outside  ene- 
mies ;  that  they  have  drawn  from  them 
a  moral  vigor  of  character,  a  keenness  j 
and  activity  of  intellect,  and  a  love  of 
country,  which  has  produced  the  most 
enduring  and  elevated  patriotism.  And, 
indeed,  we  must  bless  God  for  moun- 
tains ;  those  who  live  near  them  are- 
larger,  better,  nobler  than  the  denizens. 
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of  the  plains.  "  Flee  to  the  mountains," 
cried  the  angel  to  Lot.  Ah  !  there  was 
meaning  in  the  command.  Men  stagnate 
upon  the  plain ;  they  grow  indolent, 
sensual,  mediocre  there,  and  are  only 
vivified  as  they  seek  the  great  alphabet 
of  nature,  as  they  pulsate  with  her  in  her 
wondrous  heart-beats.  It  has  been  the 
mountain  men  who  have  ruled  the 
world. 

New  Hampshire  is  a  land  of  moun- 
tains. She  is  indeed  throned  among 
the  hills,  and  well  deserves  the  title  of 
the  *'  Switzerland  of  America."  Her 
cloud-capped  peaks,  even  in  mid-sum- 
mer, glisten  with  frosts  and  snows  of 
winter,  and  they  stand  watchful  senti- 
nels over  the  liberties  of  her  children. 
Our  Alps  are  the  White  Mountains,  and 
they  hold  no  mean  place  beside  their 


rivals  in  the  old  world.  Their  lofty 
elevation,  their  geological  formation, 
the  wild  and  romantic  scenery  in  their 
vicinity,  and  their  legends  of  white  and 
red  men,  all  concur  to  render  them  pe- 
culiarly interesting. 

The  White  Mountain  range  is  lo- 
cated in  Coos,  Grafton,  and  Carroll 
Counties,  covering  an  area  of  about  two 
thousand  square  miles,  or  nearly  a  third 
of  the  northern  section  of  the  State. 
Four  of  the  largest  rivers  of  New  Eng- 
land receive  tributaries  from  its  streams, 
and  one  has  its  principal  source  in  this 
region.  The  peaks  cluster  in  two 
groups,  the  eastern  or  White  Mountain 
group  proper,  and  the  Franconia  group, 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  table- 
land varying  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  in 
breadth.    These  mountains  differ  from 
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The  IVhife  and  Franconia  Mountains, 


most  others  in  be- 
ing purely  of  a 
primitive  origin. 
They  are  probably 
the  most  ancient 
mountains  in  the 
world ;  not  even 
the  organic  re- 
mains of  the  tran- 
sition period  have 
ever  been  discov- 
ered near  them  ; 
and  they  are  es- 
sentially of  gran- 
itic formation. 
Underneath  these 
coherent  and  in- 
durate ledges  the 
most  valuble  ores 
exist,  but  coal  and 
fossils  are  searched 
for  in  vain.  Many 
a  change  during 
the  geological  pe- 
riods  have  these 


granite  mountains 
looked  upon.  They 
have  seen  fire  and 
water  successively 
sweep  over  the 
surface  of  our 
globe.  Devastat- 
ing epochs  passed, 

continents     sunk  «  old 

and  rose,  and  mountains  were  piled  on 
mountains  in  the  dread  chaos,  but  these 
stood  firm  and  undaunted,  though 
scarred  and  seamed  by  glaciers,  and 
washed  by  the  billows  of  a  primeval  sea, 
presenting  nearly  the  same  contour  that 
they  do  to-day.  They  are  the  Methu- 
selahs  among  mountains. 

The  Indians  generally  called  these 
mountains  Agiocochook,  though  one  of 
the  eastern  tribes  bestowed  upon  them 
the  name  of  Waumbek  Ketmetha,  which 
signifies  White  Mountains.    A  mythic 


MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS." 

obscurity  shadows  the  whole  historical 
life  of  this  region  till  the  advent  of  the 
white  men.  The  red  man  held  the 
mountains  in  reverence  and  awe.  What 
Olympus  and  Ida  were  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  what  Ararat  and  Sinai  were  to 
the  Jews,  what  Popocatapetl  and  Ori- 
zaba were  to  the  Aztecs,  so  were  the 
summits  of  the  White  Mountains  to  the 
simple  natives  of  this  section.  An  an- 
cient tradition  prevailed  among  them 
that  a  deluge  once  overspread  the  land 
and  destroyed  every  human  being  but  a~ 
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PEABODY  RIVER  AND  MOUNT  WASHINGTON. 

single  powwow  and  his  wife,  who  fled  for 
safety  to  these  elevated  regions,  and  thus 
preserved  the  race  from  extermination. 
Their  fancy  peopled  the  mountains  with 
invisible  beings,  who    indicated  their 
presence  and  manifested  their  power  by 
storms  and  temp- 
ests,  which  they 
were  believed  to 
control  with  abso- 
lute authority.  The 
savages,  therefore, 
never  attempted 
to  ascend  the  sum- 
mits, deeming  the 
undertaking  peril- 
ous, and  success 
impossible.  But, 
though  thus  cher- 
ishing a  supersti- 
tious  respect  for 
their  utmost  eleva- 
tions,   they  still 
frequented  the  en- 
virons and  moun- 
tain defiles,  and 


propogated  many  mar- 
velous stories  of  what 
they  alleged  could  there 
be  seen.  Among  other 
things,  they  gave  ac- 
counts of  immense  car- 
buncles seen  far  up  the 
steep  and  inaccessible 
sides,  which  shone  in  the 
darkness  of  night  with 
tne  most  brilliant  and 
dazzling  splendor. 

The  first  white  men 
who  visited  these  moun- 
tains, were  Messrs.  Neal, 
Jocelyn,  and  Field,  who 
explored     the  region 
carefully   in    the  year 
1632.    They  were  in- 
cited       partly,  no 
doubt,     by  curiosity, 
but  more  probably  by  the  hope  of  find- 
ing mineral  treasure.    They  were  dis- 
appointed in  finding  gold,  however,  but 


they  gave  a  glowing  account  of  their 
adventures,  and  of  the  extent  and  grand- 
eur  of  the    mountains,    which  they 
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called  Crystal  Hills.  A  few  years  later, 
Captain  Richard  Vines  and  others  were 
attracted  there  by  the  reports  they 
heard.  They  remained  some  time  in 
their  vicinity,  but  returned  without 
anything  more  than  a  knowledge  of 
their  romantic  scenery  and  the  fine  fa- 
cilities they  afforded  for  game.  Since 
then,  they  have  been  frequented  by  hunt- 
ers and  men  of  science,  and  within  a 
number  of  years  they  have  become  one 
of  the  most  fashionable  places  of  sum- 
mer resort  in  the  United  States. 


thousand  feet  above  the  plain,  these 
mountains  rise  presenting  every  variety 
of  mountain  scenery,  slopes,  ravines, 
precipices,  towering  cliffs,  and  over- 
hanging summits. 

To  the  south  of  the  mountains  and 
nestling  among  the  foot  hills,  lies  Lake 
Winnipiseogee  —  "  Pleasant  Water  in  a 
High  Place,"  or  "The  Smile  of  the 
Great  Spirit,"  as  the  aborigines  termed 
it,  with  its  surface  broken  by  hundreds 
of  islands  :  one,  they  say,  for  every  day  of 
the  calendar  year ;  and  its  shores  the  de- 


FRANCONIA  MOUNTAINS,  FROM  THORNTON 


The  White  Mountain  plateau  kis  ap- 
proached by  travellers  from  four  direc- 
tions, namely:  from  the  east  by  the 
Grand  Trunk,  Eastern,  and  Ogdensburg 
Railroads  ;  from  the  south  by  Lake  Win- 
nipiseogee and  the  Pemigewassett  rivers  ; 
from  the  south-west  by  way  of  Connec- 
ticut River  and  White  Mountain  Rail- 
road at  Littleton,  and  from  the  north  by 
the  Grand  Trunk  at  Northumberland. 
The  approach  is  grand  from  all  sides, 
and  the  mountain  combinations  pictur- 
esque and  beautiful.    From  five  to  six 


light  of  artists  in  search  of  the  pictur- 
esque, as  well  as  of  the  sojourner  after 
pleasure.  Its  waters  smile  eternally 
pleasant,  and  the  visitor  will  not  find 
the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth  of  the 
swart  old  navigator  a  fable ;  for  here 
he  will  regain  lost  youth  and  strength 
in  the  contemplation  of  scenes  as  beau- 
tiful as  poets'  dreams.  O  !  Lake  Win- 
nipiseogee, we  recall  the  sails  across  thy 
bright  waters  with  delight,  and  long  to 
see  thy  rippling  tide  once  more  mur- 
muring beneath  the  keel  of  our  boat. 
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What  haunts 
form  a  magic 
chain  along  the 
verdant  shores 
of  this  charm- 
ing lake  !  The 
Wiers,  Wolfbor- 
ough,  Alton 
Bay,  Centre 
Harbor,  each  a 
name  that 
moves  the  heart 
to  thrill  it.  A 
voyage  across 
the  lake  will  be 
remembered  a 
life- time.  Says 
Edward  Ever- 
ett, commenting 
upon  a  sail  from 
Wiers  up  the 
lake  :  "  I  have 
been  something 
of  a  traveller  in 
my  own  country, 
though  far  less 
than  I  could 
wish  —  and  in 

Europe  have  seen  all  that  is  most  at- 
tractive, but  my  eye  has  yet  to  rest 
upon  a  lovelier  scene."  A  climb  to  the 
summit  of  Red  Hill,  at  Centre  Harbor, 
Starr  King's  favorite  haunt,  well  repays 
for  the  labor.  The  lake  presents  a 
charming  picture  from  its  crest.  Across 
its  waters  can  be  seen  the  domes  of 
Belknap  and  more  distant  Kearsage 
and  Monadnock.  In  the  east  are  the 
Ossipee  Mountains  and  bold  Mount 
Chocorua.  Toward  the  north  is  a 
throng  of  lofty  mountains  overtopped 
on  a  clear  day  by  distant  Mount  Wash- 
ington, which  towers  king-like  over  all 
his  neighbors.  In  the  west  one  has  a 
view  of  Squam  Lake,  with  its  many  is- 
lands bordered  by  beaches  of  white 
sand,  the  little  village  of  Centre  Har- 


GEORGIANA  FALLS. 

bor,  Meredith,  and  that  popular  lake 
side  resort,  the  Weirs. 

At  the  Weirs,  which  is  a  way- sta- 
tion of  the  Boston  and  Montreal  Road™ 
on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  is  a  cot 
tage  city.  Here  in  front  of  each  domi- 
cile is  built  the  miniature  wharf  of? 
which  is  moored  the  row  boat  or  yacht, 
dancing  feather  like  on  the  waves. 
Lofty  trees  with  dense  foliage  grow  to 
the  water's  edge,  affording  grateful  shade. 
Within  the  grove  is  an  auditorium  in 
one  of  nature's  amphitheatres  where 
the  weary  people,  assembled  from  theii 
homes  in  the  dusty  city,  listen  to  words  of 
eloquence  or  exhortation  while*  fanned 
by  lake  breezes.  On  the  sides  of  the  hill 
the  veterans  of  the  Grand  Army  have 
erected  barracks,  and  there  they  an- 
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nually  assemble,  build  their  camp  fires, 
recount  old  scenes,  fight  mimic  battles, 
and  close  up  their  ranks  thinned  by 
time.  The  approach  to  their  camp  is 
guarded  by  cannon,  used  to  salute  some 
honored  comrade,  and  overlooked  by 
an  observatory  on  which  stands  no 
sentinel. 

We  had  made  up  our  minds  "  to  do" 
the  White  Mountains,  Molly,  Fritz  and 
I,  the  latter  being  an  indefinite  person, 
and  we  calculated  on  going  prepared. 
We  had  spent  a  fortnight  reading  Starr 
King's  "White  Hills,"  studying  hand- 
books and  Hitchcock's  Geology  of  New 
Hampshire.    Then  it  took  us  a  week  to 


Fritz,  "  but  I  had  rather  have  been  born 
there." 

Following  up  the  valley  by  the  river- 
road  through  the  towns  of  Campton, 
Thornton,  and  Woodstock,  one  sees 
himself  surrounded  on  either  hand  by 
towering  mountains  and  the  most  ex- 
quisite rural  scenery.  Another  road  fol- 
lowing the  Indian  trail  from  Canada  to 
the  coast,  over  which  the  weary  feet  of 
many  a  captive  passed  in  the  old  time, 
driven  ruthlessly  from  their  homes  to 
the  wilderness  by  their  savage  captors, 
passes  through  Rumney  and  Wentworth 
to  Warren  summit,  the  lowest  land  in 
the  "  divide  "  between  the  Connecticut 
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do  the  packing.  One  bright  summer 
day  we  started  ;  night  found  us  at  Ply- 
mouth on  the  banks  of  the  Pemigewas- 
set,  at  the  very  gate -way  of  the  moun- 
tains. We  slept  at  the  Pemigewasset 
House,  where  we  were  shown  the  room 
in  which  Hawthorne  died  twenty  years 
ago,  while  on  an  excursion  for  health 
with  his  friend  Franklin  Pierce.  That  will 
be  what  Plymouth  will  be  famous  for 
one  hundred  years  hence  —  the  place 
where  Hawthorne  died.  "  It  is  a 
pleasant  place  at  which  to  die,"  said 


and  Merrimack  valleys,  yet  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  ocean.  Moosilauke,  the 
ancient  Moosehillock,  here  stands  sen- 
try, almost  five  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  It  is  the  western  outpost  of 
the  mountain  region  and  deserves  a 
visit.  A  good  carriage  road  leads  from 
the  station  to  Breezy  Point  House,  at 
its  base,  where  buck-boards  are  char- 
tered for  the  ascent.  At  first  the  road 
leads  through  rocky  pastures,  thence 
into  primeval  woods  in  which  the  way 
becomes  more  and  more  precipitous; 
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and  as  we  go  up  the  trees  become 
dwarfed  to  bushes,  until  as  one  emerges 
to  the  open  space  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  mountain  a  most  impressive  scene 
breaks  upon  him.  An  immense  gulf 
lies  beneath  him,  while  before  him  tow- 
ers the  lofty  summit. 

The  morning  or  evening  view  from 
Moosilauke  is  grand  in  the  extreme. 
The  valley  of  the  Connecticut  for 
many  miles  is  in  view,  through  which 
winds  the  "long  river"  like  a  blue  rib- 
bon.   Over  in  Vermont  are  the  Green 


which  Mounts  Washington  and  Lafayette 
are  monarchs.  To  the  north  lies  the 
Gardner  range,  and  in  the  valley  near  at 
hand  the  sheltered  community  incorpor- 
ated by  the  name  of  Benton  and  over- 
looked by  Mount  Kinsman. 

As  the  sun  sinks  below  the  western 
mountains,  one  stands  in  brilliant  day- 
light, while  the  valleys  below  him  are 
shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  night ;  when 
the  stm  has  disappeared,  darkness  has 
come.  One  can  well  spend  a  night  on 
the  summit  if  only  to  behold  the  glori- 
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Mountains,  commanded  by  Mount  Mans- 
field, while  across  the  State  and  over 
Lake  Champlain  one  catches  a  glimpse 
of  the  distant  Adirondacks.  In  the 
south  can  be  seen  Ascutney  and  the 
mountains  and  lakes  of  central  New 
Hampshire,  while  a  distant  peak  beyond 
Monadnock  may  be  Mount  Wachuset 
in  Massachusetts.  To  the  eastward  is 
massed  an   ocean  of    mountains,  of 


ous  sunrise  in  the  morning.  Before  the 
dawn  comes,  one  is  on  an  island  in  an 
ocean  of  foam.  The  sun  springs  gladly 
from  behind  the  hills  on  the  eastern 
horizon,  and  scatters  the  early  mists  as 
by  an  enchanter's  wand.  As  a  matter 
of  course  there  is  a  Tip  Top  House  on 
Moosilauke,  and  a  genial  landlord. 

Owl's  Head  the  traveller  passes  on  the 
right  as  he  leaves  Warren  summit.  Be- 
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declared  Molly.  "I 
like  the  modern  way- 
best  ;  besides  we  get 
our   money's  worth 


W  hy  !  any  one 


of 


CASTELLATER  RIDGE  OF  MOUNT  JEFFERSON 

tween  Owl's  Head  and  Moosilauke  there 
is  a  deep  valley  through  which  winds  a 
road  leading  from  Warren  to  Benton 
and  Dansville,  affording  a  lonely  but 
pleasant  route  through  the  mountains. 

"  That  road,"  said  Molly,  "  looks  as 
if  it  might  be  haunted  by  Claude  Duval 
and  his  ilk  ;  I  suppose  there  are  robbers 
among  the  mountains." 

Fritz  smiled.    "  We  find  them  at  the 
hotels  now  and  then,  and  they  wear 
diamond  studs  gener- 
ally," he  said.  "Our 
modern  highwaymen 
do  not   haunt  lone- 
some defiles  and  cry 
*  Stand  and  Deliver.' 
That  style   is  obso- 
lete ;  nor  are  there  any 
romantic  stories  told 
of  their  dancing  on 
the  green   with  the 
victims    they  have 
plundered.   They  are 
not   gallant  enough 
for  that." 

"  I    don't  care," 


these  views  is  worth, 
oh, —  '  ever  so  much,' 
which  includes  hotel 
bills  and  all,"  laughed 
the  cynical  Fritz. 

At  Wells  River  a 
very     high  bridge 
spans  the  Connecti- 
cut.   Here  the  wat- 
ers of  the  tumbling 
Ammonoosuc,  the 
wildest     and  most 
rapid  stream  in  New 
Hampshire,  joins  the 
Connecticut    in  its 
journey  to  the  sea.    The  highlands  of 
Bath  repay  attention   as  we  journey 
northward.    Littleton  is  a  thriving  vil- 
lage, which  controls  the  business  of  this 
section,  and  promises  to  be  a  northern 
metropolis. 

A  few  miles  from  Littleton  is  Bethle- 
hem, a  regular  mountain  village,  with  an 
altitude  higher  than  that  of  any  other 
village  east  of  the  Mississippi.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  resorts  in  the 
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White  Mountain  region.  The  long, 
main  street  of  the  town  runs  along  the 
side  of  Mount  Agassiz,  and  its  elevation 
is  such  as  to  banish  hay  fever  and  all 
kindred  complaints. 

After  we  had  dined,  Fritz,  Molly,  and 
I,  proceeded  to  investigate  the  place  by 
carriage.  The  day  was  warm,  but  Beth- 
lehem has  the  luxury  of  admirably- 
shaded  streets  :  and  although  tropic 
heat  may  flood  the  outer  world,  they 


lage  are  palatial,  and  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  in  much  older  communities. 
Their  accommodations  are  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  army  of  health  and  pleas- 
ure seekers  who  annually  visit  them. 

This  village  has  lately  been  directly 
connected  with  the  outside  world  by  a 
narrow-gauge  road,  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  street  and  joins  the  main  line 
at  Bethlehem  Junction.  In  laying  the 
track  very  little  attention  was  paid  to 


VIEW  ACROSS  THE  SUMMIT  OF  THE  RAVINE. 


lie  temptingly  cool  beneath  the  great 
boughs ;  delightful  breezes  sweeping 
from  the  mountains,  so  that  a  ride  is 
always  enjoyable.  There  are  regulation 
drives,  and  there  are  other  drives,  for  one 
can  take  a  different  route  every  day  for 
a  month,  and  each  drive  will  seem  to 
surpass  the  other.  In  fact,  the  drives, 
walks,  and  woodland  paths  about  this 
village,  rival  those  of  Central  Park  in 
New  York  City.    The  hotels  of  the  vil- 


the  grade,  and  the  train  follows  the  un- 
dulating surface.  The  train  after  leav- 
ing the  junction  seems  fairly  to  climb 
to  the  upper  level. 

Southerly  from  Bethlehem  Junction  a 
narrow-gauge  railway  extends  into  the 
heart  of  the  Franconia  Notch,  having 
its  terminus  at  the  celebrated  Profile 
House,  which  is  a  considerable  village  in 
itself.  At  the  end  of  the  route  the  road 
skirts  the  shores  of  Echo  Lake,  a  gem 
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of  water  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
a  fit  home  for  nymphs  and  naiads. 

"  I  should  like  to  read  '  Manfred  ' 
here,"  said  Molly  one  morning  (Byron 
was  one  of  her  favorites).  "It  is  just 
the  place,  mountains,  forests  and  all,  and 
who  knows  —  the  wizzard." 

"  There  is  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 
tain ;  perhaps  he  would  volunteer,"  sug- 
gested Fritz. 

"  I  thought  it  was  a  witch,"  observed 
the  indefinite  person. 

"Well,  it  matters  not  which  it  was," 


SILVER  CASCADE  IN  THE  NOTCH. 


said  Molly,  seeing  that  we  were  attempt- 
ing to  badger  her.  "  Here  is  the  hour 
and  the  scene." 

"  But  the  man,  O,  where  is  he  ?  " 
cried  Fritz. 

"  The  truth  is,  we  cannot  appreciate 
Byron  till  we  come  here,"  pursued 
Molly.  "  If  we  could  only  have  a  temp- 
est now.  Ah,  I  can  imagine  those 
mountain  Alps.  How  beautiful  and 
grand  it  is.  Within  this  wide  domain  ro- 
mance, science,  and  nature,  murmur  an 
eternal  anthem,  which  wooes  for  every 
soul  that  finds  itself  herein  a  new  aspira- 
tion, and  a  realization  that,  after  all  our 
study  and  care,  we  have  appreciated 
creation  so  lightly  !" 

That  afternoon  Molly  had  her  wished- 
for  tempest.    The  heat  had  been  sultry, 
but  by  five  o  'clock  a  heavy  wind  began 
to  blow  and  hugh  billows  of  clouds  be- 
gan to  appear  above  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.    The  sky  grew  blacker  every 
moment.    By  and  by  a  mighty  river  of 
clouds  began  to  pour  itself  down  over 
the  peaks  into  the  valley  below ;  one  by 
one  each  haughty  crest  disappeared  be- 
neath the  flood.    In  a  few  moments 
every  ravine  was  filled  with  rolling  mas- 
ses of  clouds  and  the  rain  was  falling 
in  sheets.    We  could   trace  its  rapid 
flight  over  the  space  between  the  hotel 
and  the  distant  mountains.    A  gentle- 
man who   has   been    at   the  Profile 
House  for  several  sum- 
mers said  that  he  had 
never  seen  so  grand  a 
storm-cloud  as  the  one 
just  described.  When 
the     storm     was  past 
and  the  clouds  began 
to  melt    away,   it  was 
natural  enough  that  we 
should  call  to  mind  the 
following  passage  from 
"  Lucile  :  " 
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GIANT'S  STAIRS,  BARTLETT, 


Meanwhile, 
The  sun  in  his  setting,  sent  up  the  last  smile 
Of  his  power,  to  baffle  the  storm.    And,  behold 
O  'er  the  mountains  embattled,  his  armies,  all  gold, 
Rose  and  rested;  while  far  up  the  dim  airy  crags, 
Its  artillery  silenced,  its  banners  in  rags, 
The  rear  of  the  tempest  its  sullen  retreat 
Drew  off  slowly,  receding  in  silence,  to  meet 
The  powers  of  the  night,  which,  now  gathering  afar, 
Had  already  sent  forward  one  bright  signal  star. 

A  whole  host  of  natural  beauties  and 
attractive  scenes  lie  at  hand  near  this 
great  mountain  caravansary.  Turn  in 
any  and  all  directions,  at  every  point  a 
view  greets  the  vision  which  rivals  the 
touches  of  an  almost  divine  brush  on 
Oriental  canvas.  Avenues  lead  through 
a  perfect  labyrinth  of  forests  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  many  are  the  famous  sights 


to  be  seen.    Profile  Lake  lies  close  by 
at  the  base  of  Cannon  or  Profile  Moun- 
tain and  Mount  Lafayette.    From  its 
shore  can  be  seen  that  inspiring  curi- 
osity known  the  world  over  as  the  "  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountain,"  about  which 
much  good  prose  and  passable  poetry 
has  been  written.    The  profile  is  pro- 
duced by  the  peculiar  combination  of 
the  surfaces  and  angles  of  five  huge 
granite  blocks,  and  when  viewed  from 
one  spot  the  resemblance  is  perfect. 
Colossal  as  it  is  in  its  proportions,  be- 
ing  seventy  feet  from 
chin  to  forehead,  the 
lines  are  softened  by 
i-.       distance,     and  the 
sphynx   itself  is  not 
-  ~rV      carved   more  justly. 

cSSS^-*      There  it  stands,  calm, 
■llffiEv      grand,  majestic,  wear- 
S^BS^^^I'       mS  fr°m  a§e  to  aS'e 
S^^^Bfwl  same  undisturbed 

expression  of  sover- 
eign and  hoary  dig- 
nity —  the  guardian 
spirit  of  the  region. 
No  wonder  the  sim- 
ple red  man,  as  he 
roamed  these  wilds, 
should  pause  as  he  caught  sight  of 
this  great  stone  face  gazing  off  through 
the  mountain  openings  into  the  distant 
valley,  and  worship  it  as  the  counten- 
ance of  his  Manitou.  All  are  im- 
pressed with  it,  and  its  influence  is 
magnetic. 

To  climb  Mount  Lafayette  will  be 
scarcely  less  interesting  than  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Washington,  though  it  is  more 
tedious,  as  it  has  to  be  made  wholly  on 
foot.  But  the  charming  views  from  its 
sides  and  summit  will  repay  the  labor 
of  the  tourist.  A  fine  view  of  the 
Franconia  Mountains  can  be  '  obtained 
from  the  summit  of  Bald  Mountain,  to 
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the  top  of  which  a  carriage  road  has 
been  constructed. 

Following  down  the  outlet  of  Profile 
Lake,  the  head-waters  of  the  Pemige- 
wasset,  one  may  visit  with  profit  and 
pleasure  Walker's  Falls,  the  Basin,  the 
Cascades,  and  the  Flume.  The  Flume 
is  one  of  those  rifts  in  the  solid  rock 
caused  by  some  titanic  force  in  ages 
long  since.    For  many  years  there  hung 


Franconia  is  a  fairyland  of  wonderful 
fascination  ;  and  the  weary  of  body  and 
mind,  or  the  despondent  and  languid 
invalid,  and  no  less  the  strong  and 
healthy,  will  find  their  physical  facul- 
ties invigorated,  and  the  mind  and 
soul  elevated  by  a  sojourn  among 
the  attractions  of  that  lovely  town.  It 
was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we 
turned  from  those  delightful  regions. 


WHITE  MOUNTAINS,  FROM  THE  GLEN. 


suspended  far  up  above  the  path  a  huge 
granite  boulder.  In  1883  a  sudden 
mountain  storm  caused  a  torrent  to  dash 
through  the  chasm,  and  the  boulder  be- 
came a  subject  for  history.  It  disap- 
peared, thus  partially  explaining  how  it 
was  originally  lodged  in  its  former  rest- 
ing place.  A  short  distance  below  the 
Flume  are  the  Georgiana  Falls,  where 
the  water  descends  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred feet  over  a  sheer  precipice. 


Our  time  was  not  lost,  for  as  we  pant 
and  struggle  in  "  life's  ceaseless  toil  and 
endeavor,"  a  thousand  memories  come 
to  cheer  us  from  those  sojourns  in  this 
romantic  and  magnificent  mountain 
land. 

Again  at  Bethlehem  Junction  we  fol- 
low the  main  thoroughfare  through  the 
mountains  to  the  great  chain  of  hotels 
of  world-wide  fame  known  as  the  Twin 
Mountain  House,  Fabyan's,    and  the 
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Crawford  House.  Up  the  valley  of  the 
Ammonoosuc  to  the  Twin  Mountain 
House,  which  takes  its  name  from  two 
prominent  peaks  of  the  Franconia  range, 
is  a  delightful  ride.  We  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  mountain  region,  the  White 
Mountain  plateau.  Here  nature,  en  dis- 
habille, with  locks  unkempt  and  loos- 
ened zone,  reclines  at  ease  in  her  most 
secret  chamber,  beyond  the  reach  of 
intrusion,  and  neither  thinking  of,  nor 


in  Indian  myth  blew  the  breeze  from 
the  Land  of  Souls." 

"Do  you  remember  the  other  time 
we  were  here,  Molly?"  asked  Fritz,  "and 
the  beautiful  moonlight  evenings  we 
enjoyed?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  How  many  nights  we  sat 
here  «or  promenaded  among  the  trees. 
It  was  in  September  and  the  moon  was 
full.  As  she  arose  over  the  eastern  hills 
and  threw  her  light  upon  the  valley  be- 


SQUAM  LAKE  AND 

caring  for,  the  critical  philosophy  of 
the  outside  world  ;  an  emerald-crowned 
Cleopatra,  revelling  in  the  midst  of  her 
great  vassals. 

The  Twin  Mountain  House,  like  Fab- 
yan's  and  the  Crawford  House,  is  a 
post-office.  It  is  a  hostelry,  also,  that  is 
not  surpassed  in  its  management,  cui- 
sine or  in  magnificence  by  any  in  the 
chain. 

"  It  is  good  to  be  here,"  said  Molly, 
lying  back  in  her  chair  on  the  long 
piazza,  "  while  the  wind  blows  fair,  as 


OUNT  CHOCORUA. 

neath,  I  never  saw  her  more  majestic. 
The  soft, mellow  radiance  of  the  queen 
of  night  filled  every  nook  and  crevice 
with  light.  The  trees  waved  their 
branches,  and  beckoned  the  woodland 
nymphs  forth  to  a  dance  on  the  green. 
Surely,  it  seems  as  if  Shakespeare  must 
have  had  just  such  evenings  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream." 

"  Ah,  that  was  a '  Lover's  Pilgrimage,' " 
observed  Fritz,  grimly,  "now  it  is  a  pil~ 
gr image  for  —  " 
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"What?"  succession  of  wild  and  startling  views 

"  You  interrupted  me  ;  we  will  call  it  as  the  passenger  has  on  his  mountain 

an  aesthetic  pilgrimage."  ride  on  this  iron  line  up  the  steep  in- 

What  days  those  were  we  passed  in  clination  of  this  mighty  summit  of  the 
the  upland  region.  Fabyan's  is  situated  great  northern  range.  We  get  glimpses 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  White  Hills  and  of  the  wide  valley  below,  the  bold  land- 
is  the  objective  point  for  all  tourists,  scape  ever  changing,  yet  always  filled 
From  the  verandas  of  this  spacious  ho-  with  grand  and  startling  outlines.  Up 
tel,  one  obtains  an  uninterrupted  view  of  and  up  we  go.  We  pass  Gulf  station, 
the  whole  Presidential  Range,  and  can  Naumbet  station,  Jacob's  Ladder,  and 
watch  the  course  of  the  train  of  cars  as  the  monument  of  stones  which  marks 
it  creeps  slowly  up  the  precipitous  sides  the  spot  where,  in  1855,  Miss  Lizzie 
of  Mount  Washington.  Bourne  of  Maine  died  from  exposure. 

Taking  the  train  at  Fabyan's,  one  At  last  we  are  at  the  summit,  in  front  of 

glides  rapidly  up  the  steepest  practical  the  hospitable  looking  Tip  Top  House, 

grade  to  the  Base  station,  where  he  We  are  standing  at  an  altitude  of  over 

leaves  the  ordinary   passenger   coach  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  or  to  be 

and  takes  his  seat  in  a  car  designed  to  exact,  6,293  feet,  according  to  Professor 

be  pushed  up  the  Mount  Washington  Guyot,  on  the  highest  point  of  land 

Railroad.    After   the   warning  whistle  with  one  exception  east  of  the  Rocky 

the  train  starts  slowly  on  its  journey  Mountains. 

—  the  grandest  sensation  of  the  whole       "  Isn 't  the  thought  inspiring,"  I  re- 
trip  to  the  ordinary  traveller.    The  most  marked  to  my  companions,  "  that  we 
magnificent  scenery  is  soon  spread  be-  are  on  the  highest  land  for  which  our 
fore  the  tourist.    No  other  three  miles  fathers  fought  a  century  ago?" 
of  railway  in  the  world  affords  such  a       "  And  is  it  not  the  theme  the  ultima 
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thule  of  grandeur  in  an  artist's  pilgrim- 
age ? "  said  Molly.  "What  a  prospect ! 
The  plains  of  Canada,  the  forests  of 
Maine,  the  mountains  of  New  York, 
and  I  really  believe  the  sea,  if  I  mistake 
not  that  faint  blue  line  in  the  far  dis- 
tance over  the  billowy  land  !  What  a 
grand  spectacle  a  sunrise  or  a  sunset 
would  be,  viewed  from 
this  height  !  " 

The  next  morning 
we  saw  the  sun  start 
from  its  bed  in  the 
Orient,  swathed  in  rad- 
iant clouds  and  vapors, 
and  rise  up  behind  the 
eastern  range  of  hills  ; 
we  had  never  seen  any- 
thing so  beautiful  and 
.striking  before,  and  the 
scene  is  one  which 
neither  pen  can  de- 
scribe nor  pencil  por- 
tray. Our  memory  will 
not  fail  to  cherish  it  as 
the  choicest  revelation 
to  be  seen  in  a  life  time. 

"  Do  you  know  it 
was  just  one  hundred 
years  ago  this  very  year, 


1 784,  Mount 
Washington  re- 
ce  i  ve  d  its 
name?"  asked 
Fritz.    «  Well  it 
was,  and  eight 
years  later  Cap- 
tain Eleazar 
Rossbrook  pen- 
etrated into  the 
heart     of  the 
mountains  and 
made  a  clearing 
where  the  Fab- 
yan  House  now 
stands.  His  son- 
in-law,  Abel  Crawford,  the  patriarch  of 
the  mountains,   settled  the   next  sea- 
son in  the  Notch,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bemis  station.  Captain  Rossbrook  built 
the  first  house  for  the    reception  of 
visitors  in  1803.    Ethan  Allen  Craw- 
ford, son  of  Abel  Crawford,  took  Cap- 
tain Rossbrook's  house  in  1817,  and 
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two  years  later  opened  the  first  foot- 
path to  the  summit  of  this  mountain, 
where  he  soon  after  built  a  stone  cabin. 
There,  I  give  all  that  information  to  you 

gratis" 

"Very  kind  of  you,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Molly,  "  but  who  will  vouch  for  its  au- 
thenticity?" you  used  to  be  a  terrible 
story-teller." 

"  Clio  does  not  lie  ;  this  is  history." 
"  You  would  have  us  believe  the  staid 
muse  very  mod- 
est," said  Molly. 
"But  I  remember 
some  one  has  said 
history  is  a  great 
liar." 

"A  libel,  a  posi- 
tive libel  !  Shall  we 
believe  nothing?  " 

"  Only  absolute 
truth.  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  the  Trojan 
war?  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  Marshal 
Ney  said  at  Wat- 
erloo, '  Up  guards 
and  at  them?'" 

"  Do  you  be- 
lieve there  is  a 
Mt.  Washington  ? 
Your  iconoclasts 

would  destroy  everything.  There  are 
White  Mountain  legends,  of  course, 
but  there  is  also  White  Mountain  his- 
tory, and  the  time  is  not  so  remote  but 
that  the  data  can  be  relied  upon." 

"  No  one  can  argue  with  you,  Fritz," 
answered  Molly.  "  I  accept  your  data 
in  this  case.  You  are  welcome  to  wear 
the  wreath  of  victory." 

A  night  spent  at  the  White  Mountain 
House,  one  of  the  old-fashioned  hostel- 
ries,  cheery,  hospitable,  and  with  an  ex- 
cellent cuisine,  cool,  airy  chambers, 
where  one  is  made  to  feel  at  home  by 
the  urbane  landlord,  Mr.  R.  D.  Roun- 


send,  and  we  turned  from  this  section. 

The  Crawford  House,  four  miles  be- 
low Fabyan's,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  its 
plans  of  the  mountain  houses,  its  wide 
piazzas  extending  the  entire  length  of 
the  buildings.  It  is  magnificently  sit- 
uated upon  a  little  plateau,  just  north  of 
the  gate  of  the  White  Mountain,  or 
Crawford  Notch.  The  Saco  River  has 
its  source  not  far  from  the  house,  its 
birthplace  being    a   picturesque  little 
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lake.    At  the  right  hand  Mount  Willard 
rears  its  shapely  mass,  from  whose  sum- 
mit a  glorious  view  can  be  obtained. 
The  ascent  is  easily  accomplished  by 
carriage,  and  the  prospect,  though  not  so 
grand  and  wild  as  that  from  Mount  Wash- 
ington, exceeds  it  in  picturesque  beauty. 
The  whole  valley  of  the  Saco,  river  of 
the  oak  and  elm,  lies  spread  before  the 
vision.  The  grand  outlines  of  the  gorge, 
the  winding  road  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent, the  leaping  cascades  flashing  in  the 
sunshine,  all  appear  before  the  eye  as  in 
a  picture.    One  feels  like  exclaiming 
with  Cowper : 
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GIANT'S  GRAVE,  NEAR  CRAWFORD 
"  Heavens!  what  a  goodly  prospect  spreads  around, 
Of  hills,  and  dales,  and  woods,  and  lawns,  and  spires, 
And  glittering  towers  and  gilded  streams. 
The  stretching  landscape  into  smoke  till  all  decays. 

One  of  the  beauties  of  the  Notch  is 
the  Flume,  a  brook  that  goes  leaping 
through  its  curious  zigzag  channel  of 
rock  on  the  side  of  Mount  Webster, 
hastening  on  its  way  to  join  the  deeper 
current  of  the  Saco.  Then  here  is 
"  Silver  Cascade,"  which  is  above  the 
Flume,  a  series  of  leaping,  dashing, 
turning  waterfalls,  descending  now  in  a 
broad  sheet  of  whitened  foam,  then 
separating  into  several  streams,  and 
again  narrowing  to  a  swift  current 
through  the  rocky  confined  channel. 
The  visitor  will  pause  by  its  whitened 
torrent,  loth  to  depart  from  the  scene. 

The  White  Mountain  Notch,  after 
Mount  Washington,  is  the  great  natural 
feature  of  the  range.  For  three  miles 
the  road  follows  the  bottom  of  a  chasm 
between  overhanging  cliffs,  in  some 
places  two  thousand  feet  in  height,  and 
at  others  not  more  than  twenty-five 
feet  apart.  This  is  the  great  thorough- 
fare of  travel,  from  the  northern  towns 


HOUSE. 

Railroads  serve 
pose,  but  they 


on  the  Connecticut  to 
Conway  and  the  Saco 
valley,  and  vice  versa ; 
and  through  it  pass 
the  headwaters  of  the 
Saco,  which  after  • 
wards  broadens  out 
into  a  great  river,  and 
flows  with  rapid 
course  through  the 
loveliest  of  valleys  to 
the  sea.  Much  of  the 
natural  wildness  and 
grandeur  of  the  pass 
has  been  destroyed 
by  laying  the  line  of 
the  Portland  and  Og- 
densburg  Railroad, 
which  has  been  graded 
through  the  ravine, 
a  great  utilitarian  pur- 
have  their  defects ;  it 
seems  out  of  place  to  ride  across  Egypt 
or  the  Holy  Land  behind  a  locomotive  : 
a  prancing  steed  or  a  camel  with  tink- 
ling bells  seems  the  most  fitting  motive 
power.  There  is  nothing  sentimental 
about  a  railroad,  but  after  all  who  would 
care  to  return  to  the  old  methods  of 
locomotion  ? 

The  Willey  House,  famous  in  story, 
stands  upon  the  Notch  road  nestling 
under  the  steep  acclivity  of  Mount 
Willey,  which  rises  some  two  thousand 
feet  behind  the  house. 

"  Why  don 't  some  of  our  authors  use 
more  of  the  historical  material  of  this 
region  in  story  writing  than  they  do?  " 
asked  Fritz. 

"  The  material  is  so  romantic  that  ro- 
mance can  add  nothing  to  it,"  answered 
Molly.  "  But  you  forget  Hawthorne. 
His  Ambitious  Guest  has  imparted  a 
weird  interest  to  the  event.  He  makes 
a  young  man,  travelling  through  the 
Notch,  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
family  on  the  fatal  night.    At  the  fire- 
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side  they  fall  to  talking  of  their  individ- 
ual plans,  the  guest  expressing  himself 
as  desirious  of  achieving  fame.  It 
seemed  a  terrible  thing  to  him  to  die 
and  to  be  forgotten,  to  leave  no  name 
behind  and  no  monument  to  mark  his 
resting  place.  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
versation the  ruin  came,  and  the  ambi- 
tious guest,  flying  with  the  family,  found 
his  burial  with  the  others.  The  story 
will  live  in  Hawthorne  long  after  the 
true  facts  have  been  forgotten ;  or  they 
will  live  because  Hawthorne's  narrative 
will  have  conferred  immortality  upon 
them." 

This  memorable  event  happened  on 
the  night  of  Monday,  the  twenty-eighth 
of  August,  1826.  A  terrible  storm  of 
wind  and  rain  prevailed,  the  mountain 
branches  of  the  Saco  and  the  Ammo- 
noosuc  speedily  overfilled  their  rocky 
channels,  and  the  steep  sides  of  hills 
loosened  by  the  rain  swept  down  upon  the 


valleys,  destroying  many  an  ancient  land- 
mark. One  of  these  slides  swept  down 
toward  the  Willey  House,  then  occupied 
by  Samuel  Willey,  his  wife,  and  family. 
The  frightened  inmates,  seeking  safety 
by  flight  from  the  impending  ruin,  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  avalanche  and  per- 
ished, while  the  house  remained  un- 
touched. The  bodies  of  two  sons  and 
one  daughter  were  never  found  ;  the 
rest  of  the  Willey  household  lie  buried 
in  a  small  cemetery  enclosure  near  the 
mansion  house  of  Willey  Farm  at  North 
Conway. 

A  most  charming  ride  is  that  down 
the  line  of  the  Saco  river  to  North 
Conway,  whether  by  rail  or  stage.  The 
beauty  and  boldness  of  the  scenery  on 
either  side  alternately  enchants  and 
awes. 

"  It  reminds  me  of  Switzerland,"  said 
Fritz,  who  had  travelled  on  the  conti- 
nent, "  only  there  are  more  rocks  and 
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ledges  visible.  The  lower  Alps  are 
clothed  in  green  and  the  upper  ones  in 
perennial  snow.  The  Simplon  Pass  is  not 
nearly  so  rugged  as  the  Notch.  Only 
in  the  West  among  the  Rockies  is  there 
anything  to  compare  with  this.  But 
below,  a  few  miles,  we  have  a  view  as 
pleasant  as  Christian  and  Hopeful  saw 
from  the  Delectable  Mountains." 

"  And  do  we  have  to  pass  Doubting 
castle,  as  they  did?"  asked  Molly. 
"  I  don 't  think  I  should  care  for  their 
experience  with  giants  and  giantesses." 


were  seen  only  at  a  distance.  Glimpses 
were  caught  now  and  then  of  charming 
vistas,  with  the  waters  of  the  Saco 
gleaming  brightly  between  the  trees. 
No  fairer  valley  can  be  found  in  our 
land  than  that  of  the  Saco  ;  and  as  for 
skies  and  sunsets,  stop  at  North  Conway 
and  see  what  cannot  be  matched  in 
Italy  or  the  Orient. 

That  is  what  we  did.  A  broad,  level 
plain,  five  miles  long  by  three  wide,  is 
the  site  of  the  village,  which  is  a  quiet 
and  picturesque  rural    hamlet  of  the 
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"  Here  are  castles  and  strongholds, 
but  the  giants,  if  there  are  any,  are  as 
helpless  as  Giant  Pope  was,  who  could 
only  sit  in  the  sun  and  gnaw  his  finger 
nails." 

The  towering  cliffs  on  either  side  smile 
like  the  walls  of  a  prison.  We  felt  a 
relief  when  once  they  were  passed,  and 
we  found  ourselves  in  the  broader  val- 
ley below,  stretching  wide  and  green 
and  beautiful  in  the  summer  sunshine  — 
the  famous  meadows  of  the  Saco.  All 
of  the  savage  aspects  disappeared  or 


average  size  of  country  towns.  Far  in 
the  north  towers  the  lofty  Presidential 
Range,  in  full  sight,  the  distance  soften- 
ing all  harsh  and  rugged  outlines  into 
beautiful  curves  and  combinations, 
Mount  Washington  wearing  a  snowy 
forehead  often  through  the  entire 
heated  term.  The  swelling  summit  of 
Mount  Pequakett  rises  at  the  northeast 
of  the  village,  a  lone  sentinel,  guarding 
the  gateway  of  the  mountains  with  bold 
and  unchanging  brow.  On  the  western 
side  extends  a  long  range  of  rocky  hills,. 
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with  the  single  spire-like  summit  of 
Chocorua  far  beyond,  piercing  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven. 

Sitting  on  the  cheerful  piazzas  of  any 
of  the  many  hotels,  one  can  breath  the 
mountain  air  as  freely  as  if  they  sat  un- 
der the  tower  of  Fabyan's  or  the  French 
roof  of  the  Twin  Mountain  House,  but 
much  of  the  grandeur   of  course  is 
missed.    The  mountains  do  not  seem 
to  frown  down  upon  you  j   they  smile 
rather,  and  seem  to  beckon  and  wave 
as  if  desiring  to  gain  your  closer  ac- 
quaintance.   To  know  the  mountains 
you  must  visit  them,  press  their  scarred ? 
rocky  sides,  feel  their  cool  breezes  on 
your  forehead,  then  you  will  love  them, 
reverence  them.    And  this  privilege  is 
free  to  every  one.    Great  railroads  pen- 
etrate into  the  very  heart  of  the  hilly 
region,  and  the  cost  of  travel  is  re- 
duced to  such  a  minimum  that  the 
poorest  man  can  once  in  a  while  take 


his  family  for  a  pleasant  sojourn  among 
the  mountains.  One  can  start  from 
Boston  in  the  morning,  take  a  dinner  at 
the  Pemigewasset  House,  Plymouth, 
and  at  night  eat  his  supper  at  Fabyan's. 
And  even  a  short  visit  is  so  refreshing, 
so  invigorating  to  mind  and  body,  that 
it  repays  when  even  the  sight  is  not  a 
novel  one. 

Glorious,  grand,  old  mountain,  lifting 
thy  brow  among  the  eternal  snows ; 
thou  needst  not  the  presence  of  Jove, 
nor  the  voice  of  a  Homer  to  conse- 
crate thee;  and  although  Greeks  and 
Trojans  have  never  battled  at  thy  base, 
still  to  us  art  thou  dearer  than  Ida's 
wooded  height  where  the  gods  sat  en- 
throned to  witness  that  divinely-recorded 
combat.  Thy  hoary  peaks  bear  the 
names  of  chiefs  and  heroes  who  are  not 
myths,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple they  are  an  everlasting  memory. 
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THE  PAST  AND  FUTURE  OF  SILVER 

By  David  M.  Balfour. 


Silver,  next  to  iron  and  gold,  is  the 
most  extensively  diffused  metal  upon  our 
planet.  It  is  found  frequently  in  a  nat- 
ural state,  though  never  chemically  pure, 
being  invariably  mixed  with  gold  or  cop- 
per, or  sometimes  antimony,  arsenic, 
bismuth,  quick-silver,  or  iron.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  whiteness,  its  brilliant 
lustre  when  polished,  its  malleability, 
and  its  indifference  to  atmospheric  oxy- 
gen. It  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty, 
and  is  ten  times  heavier  than  water.  It. 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use  be- 
fore the  deluge.  Moses  does  not  al- 
lude to  it  before  that  event,  but  men- 
tions only  biass  and  iron;  but  in  Abra- 
ham's time  it  had  become  common,  and 
traffic  was  carried  on  with  it,  and  its 
value  was  eight  to  one  of  gold.  "  He 
was  rich  in  silver  and  gold,  and  bought 
a  sepulchre  for  his  wife  Sarah  for  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver  "(#250.)  It 
was  not  coined,  but  circulated  only  in 
bars  or  ingots,  and  was  always  weighed. 
Silver  usually  takes  precedence  in  the 
Scriptures,  whenever  the  two  metals  are 
mentioned  conjunctively.  "Silver  and 
gold  have  I  none,"  said  Peter  to  the  im- 
portunate beggar,  "  but  such  as  I  have, 
I  give  unto  thee."  Silver  is  first  men- 
tioned in  Genesis  xxiii :  15  ;  but  where 
it  was  first  found  is  unknown  to  us. 

Silver  was  extremely  abundant  in  an- 
cient times.  "  And  Solomon  made  sil- 
ver to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones."  (1 
Kings  x  :  27.)  "  Cyrus  heaped  up  sil- 
ver as  the  dust."  (Zacariah  ix :  3.)  In 
the  earliest  times  the  Greeks  obtained 
silver  from  the  Phoceans  and  Laurians. 
The  chief  mines  were  in  Siphnos,  Thes- 
saly,  and  Attica.  In  the  latter  country 
the  silver  mines  of  Laurion  furnished  an 
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abundant  supply,  and  were  generally  re- 
garded as  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth 
of  Athens.  They  ceased  to  be  worked 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
Era.  At  the  period  B.  C.  500,  the  rela- 
tive value  of  silver  to  gold  was  eighteen 
to  one.  The  Romans  obtained  most  of 
their  silver  from  the  very  rich  mines  of 
Spain,  which  had  previously  been  worked 
by  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians, 
and  which,  though  abandoned  for  those 
of  Mexico,  are  still  not  exhausted.  The 
most  important  use  for  silver,  among  the 
Greeks,  was  for  money.  At  Rome,  on 
the  contrary,  silver  was  not  coined  un- 
til B.  C.  260. 

Silver,  as  regards  its  mines,  is  repre- 
sented in  every  portion  of  our  planet. 
The  richest  silver  mine  in  the  world  is 
Potosi ;  it  is  situated  on  an  elevation 
thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  in  a  region  of  perpetual  snow ; 
it  has  always  been  worked  in  a  very  rude 
manner,  yet  it  has  already  produced 
$250,000,000,  and  shows  no  signs  of 
exhaustion.  The  annual  product  of  the 
silver  mines  of  South  America,  at  the 
present  time,  is  estimated  to  be  $22,- 
000,000.  Their  total  product,  to  the 
present  time,  has  amounted  to  $2,430,- 
000,000.  The  silver  mines  of  Mexico 
were  wrought  long  before  Cortez  revealed 
them  to  the  eyes  of  Europe,  in  15 13. 
Their  annual  product,  at  the  present 
time,  is  estimated  to  be  $30,000,000. 
The  total  product,  to  the  present  time, 
has  amounted  to  $3,834,000,000.  In 
1850  Nevada  was  not  reckoned  among 
the  silver-producing  countries  of  the 
world.  In  1867  she  could  proudly  • 
point  to  an  annual  product  of  $13,000,- 
000 ;  but  it  has  declined  to  $6,000,000 
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at  the  present  time.    The  total  product 
of  silver  in  Nevada  has  amounted  to 
$340,000,000.    The  largest  nugget  of 
silver  yet  obtained  was  dug  up  in  Ari- 
zona, and  weighed  43>2°°  ounces,  val- 
ued at  the  same  number  of  dollars.  The 
highest  silver  deposit  in  the  world  is  on 
King  Solomon's  mountain,  in  Colorado, 
fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.    The  annual  product  of 
the  silver  mines  of  North  America  is 
estimated   to  be  $76,480,000.  Their 
total  product  has  amounted  to  $4,783,- 
000,000,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
entire  product  of  the  world  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  The 
annual  product  of  the  silver  mines  of 
America   at  the  present  time  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $98,480,000,  and  their  to- 
tal product  has  amounted  to  $  7, 1 70,000,- 
000,  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  en- 
tire product  of  the  world,  from  the  ear- 
liest times  to  the  present  day.    The  ex- 
port of  silver  from  the  United  States, 
since  1848,  has  amounted  to  $413,292,- 
757.    The  annual  product  of  the  mines 
of  Europe  at  the  present  time  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $15,000,000  ;  and  their  to- 
tal product  has  amounted  to  $2,600,000,- 
000.    The  annual  product  of  the  silver 
mines  of  Asia  (including  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  Oceanica),  at  the  present 
time   is  estimated   to  be  $480,000; 
and  their  total  product  has  amounted  to 
$1,685,000,000.    India  has  often  been 
represented  as  destitute  of  silver,  but  we 
have  statements  from  Sir  Roderic  Mur- 
chison  that  the  Kulu  valley  is  so  rich  in 
silver  ore  that  it  could  yield  a  large  pro- 
duct for  future  ages.  The  silver  country 
of  Vasours  comprises  the  mountainous 
regions  between  the  Beas,Sainji  and  Par- 
butti  rivers.  The  mines,  though  previ- 
ously worked,  are  now  almost  forgotten. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Manikarn 
mines,  hitherto  known  to  be  incalcula- 
bly rich.    The  annual  product  of  the  sil- 


ver mines  of  Africa  is  estimated  at  th  e 
present  time  to  be  $40,000 ;  and  their 
total  product  to  the  present  time  has 
amounted  to  $389,000,000. 

Silver,  to  the  amount  of  $2,913,000,- 
000,  is  estimated  to  have  been  obtained 
from  the  mines  of  the  earth  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  Era ;  from  the  date  of  the 
latter  event  to  the  discovery  of  America 
$521,000,000  were  obtained ;  thence  to 
the  close  of  1847,  an  addition  of  $6,025,- 
000,000  was  made  ;  thence  to  the  close 
of  1884,  there  was  added  $2,344,000,- 
000 ;  making  a  grand  total  of  $11,803.- 
000,000.  The  average  loss  by  abrasion 
of  coin  is  estimated  by  Professor  Bowen 
at  one  per  cent,  per  annum  \  and  the 
loss  by  consumption  in  the  arts,  and  fire, 
and  shipwreck  at  $5,000,000  per  an- 
num. A  cubic  inch  of  silver  is  worth,  at 
48  3-4d.,  or  97  1-2  cents  per  ounce, 
$9.75  ;  a  cubic  foot,  $16,848  ;  a  cubic 
yard,  $454,896. 

Silver,  to  the  amount  of  $900,000,- 
000,  is  estimated  to  have  been  in  exist- 
ence  at  the   commencement   of  the 
Christian  Era ;  at  the  period  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  it  had  diminshed  to 
$135,000,000;  after  the  latter  event  it 
gradually  increased,  and  in  1600  it  at- 
tained to  $391,000,000  ;  in  1700,  to  $1,- 
410,000,000;  in  1800,  to  $3,622,000,- 
000  ;  in  1842.  to  4,998,000,000  ;  in  1853, 
to  $4,945,000,000  ;  and  at  the  present 
the  amount  of  silver  in  existence  is  es- 
timated to  be  $5,504,000,000;  which, 
melted  into  one  mass,  could  be  con- 
tained in  a  cube  of  seventy  feet.  Of 
the  amount  of  silver  in  existence  $3,- 
800,000,000  is  estimated  to  be  in  coin 
and  bullion,  $1,200,000,000  in  watches, 
and  the  remainder  in  plate,  jewelry,  and 
ornaments.    Of  the  amount  now  in  ex- 
istence  $4,722,000,000  has  been  ob- 
tained from  North  America ;  $613,000,- 
000  from  South  America;  $59,000,- 
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ooo  from  Europe ;  $50,000,000  from 
Asia  (including  Australia,  NeAv  Zea- 
land, and  Oceanica)  ;  and  $60,000,000 
from  Africa.  The  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  in  existence  is  estimated  to  be 
$13,670,000,000. 

Silver,  so  far  as  its  annual  product  is 
concerned,  has  varied  greatly  at  different 
periods.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  Era  it  is  estimated  to  have 
been  $4,200,000 ;  at  the  period  of  the 
discovery  of  America  it  had  diminished 
to  $150,000  ;  after  that  event  it  gradu- 
ally increased,  and  in  1600  it  attained 
to  $9,000,000  ;  in  1 700,  to  $18,000,000  ; 
in  1800,  to  $38,000,000;  in  1848,  to 
$47,000,000;  in  1863,  t0  $63,000,- 
000 ;  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
$114,000,000. 

Silver,  in  performing  the  function  of 
money,  is  of  great  antiquity.  Asia  was 
a  commercial  country  when  Europe  was 
a  wilderness  ;  and  as  the  East  has  not 
changed  her  habits  since  the  remotest 
ages,  silver  alone  is  the  money  of  that 
continent,  inhabited  by  more  than 
one-half  of  the  human  race,  and  among 
whom  paper-money  is  unknown.  The 
drachma  was  the  principal  silver  coin 
among  the  Greeks,  containing  sixty-six 
grains  of  pure  metal,  worth  about  sev- 
enteen and  a  half  cents.  It  furnished 
the  type  of  the  Roman  denarius,  con- 
taining fifty- eight  grains  of  pure  metal, 
worth  about  fifteen  and  a  half  cents. 
The  silver  mark  was  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  Denmark  by  Alfred  in  A.  D. 
870  ;  the  penny  was  next  issued  in  1070  ; 
the  groat  in  1280;  then  came  the  shil- 
ling m  1503;  and  the  crown  made  its 
appearance  in  1607.  The  earliest  silver 
coin  issued  in  France  was  the  livre, 
which  appeared  in  800,  of  the  value  of 
eighty  cents.  It  steadily  depreciated, 
until,  in  1643,  ft  was  worth  only  sixty 
cents ;  it  then  fell  rapidly,  until  the 
epoch  of  the  Revolution,  when  its  value 


was  only  nineteen  cents,  and  the  franc 
took  its  place.  The  Henri  was  issued 
in  1012;  the  teston  appeared  in  1499; 
and  the  couronne  followed  in  16 10. 
The  first  silver  coin  issued  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  was  in  1652,  by  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  shape  of  pine-tree  shillings ; 
silver  coins  were  also  issued,  at  a  later 
period,  by  the  colony  of  Maryland. 
Silver  half- dimes  were  issued  by  the 
United  States  in  1792  ;  dimes  appeared 
in  1793  ;  and  half-dollars  in  1794. 

Silver,  in  regard  to  coinage,  has  ex- 
changed places  with  gold  since  1848. 
Since  1726,  to  the  present  time,  the 
silver  coinage  of  the  French  mint  has 
amounted  to  7,500,000,000  francs,  of 
which  4,000,000,000  has  been  issued 
since  1850  ;  since  1664  the  silver  coinage 
of  the  Russian  mint  has  amounted  to 
488,000,000  roubles,  of  which  188,000,- 
000  has  been  issued  since  1850;  since 
1792  the  silver  coinage  of  the  United 
States  mint  has  amounted  to  $325,968,- 
571,  of  which  $352,741,869  has  been 
issued  since  1850  ;  since  1603,  the  silver 
coinage  of  the  British  mint  has  amounted 
to  ^40,000,000,  of  which  ;£i  6,000,000 
has  been  issued  since  1850.  The  sil- 
ver coinage  of  the  United  States,  within 
the  last   decade,  has    amounted  to 

$271,954,638. 

Silver,  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  has  trebled  its  an- 
nual product,  but  its  price  has  declined 
but  twenty-two  per  cent.  The  causes 
of  the  depreciation  of  silver  may  be 
thus  briefly  stated : 

1.  The  increased  production  of  the 
metal;  it  having  increased  from  $47,- 
000,000  in  1848  to  $114,000,000  at  the 
present  time. 

2.  "Council  Drafts,"  or  bills  drawn 
by  Great  Britain  upon  India,  have 
proved  a  most  potent  cause  in  the  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  silver.  The  mate- 
rials which  the  Indian  railways,  or  the 
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Indian  governments  require,  in  order  to 
conduct  business,  have  to  be  largely  im- 
ported from  England,  and  therefore, 
payments  are  largely  liquidated  in  these 
bills,  which  now  average  $60,000000 
per  annum,  while  formerly  they  did  not 
average  one-fifth  of  that  sum.  These 
bills  supersede  silver,  and  the  effect  is 
the  same  as  though  the  silver  mines  had 
been  equally  increased.  The  export  of 
silver  to  the  East  has  decreased  from 
$80,000,000  in  1847  to  $20,000,000  in 


3.  The  demonetization  of  silver,  which 
has  taken  place  in  various  countries. 
In  1865   Italy  adopted  unconvertable 
paper-money,  its  previous  metallic  cur- 
rency, nearly  all  silver,  having  been 
about  $90,000,000.    Doubtless,  nearly 
all  this  amount  was  thrown  upon  the 
markets  of   the  world.    But  this  pro- 
duced no  appreciable  effect  upon  the 
price  of  silver,  which  remained  as  for- 
merly (62  3-4d.)  until  1872  ;  after  which 
it  fell  rapidly,  reaching  its  lowest  point 
in   1876,  when  it  stood  at  46  3>4d. 
During  the  same  period  $30,000,000 
were  also  thrown  upon  the  markets  of 
the  world  by  Germany,  and  $10,000,000 
more  by  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms. 
These  direct  effects  of  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  silver  down  to  1876  did  not  of 
themselves,  produce   any  appreciable 
effect  upon  its  price,  as  undoubtedly  its 
very  low  price  in  1876  was  greatly  due 
to  panic.    In  resuming  specie  payments 
in  1879  tne  United  States  adopted  a 
gold  standard;   Italy  resumed  specie 
payments  in  gold  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
April,  1883;  and  in  Europe,  the  pre- 
vious annual  absorption  of  silver  in  the 
leading  countries  has  entirely  ceased. 
The  Occident,  led  by  England,  is  aban- 
doning silver  as  money,  thereby  reduc- 


ing it  to  a  mere  metal;  and  thus  de- 
priving it  of  the  chief  source  of  that 
value,  which  it  has  possessed  since  the 
beginning  of  civilized  society.  Ger- 
many has  discarded  silver,  and  adopted 
a  single  gold  standard;  so  have  the 
Scandinavian  kingdoms ;  and  France 
has  closed  her  mint,  since  1877,  against 
silver,  to  avoid  being  deluged  with  the 
metal,  discarded  by  her  neighbors. 

Silver,  owing  to  the  lesser  amount  in 
existence,  and  its  less  convenient  por- 
tability, is  fast  being  superseded  by 
gold    in    monetary   circles.    Of  the 
amount  of  the  precious  metals  in  exist- 
ence, $8,166,000,000  are  furnished  by 
gold  ;  and  of  their  annual  product  $98,- 
000,000  are  furnished  by  it.    The  ratio 
of  silver  to  gold  has  risen  from  fifteen 
and  one-half,  which  it  has  maintained 
since  1 700,  to  nineteen  and  one-half,  at 
the  present  time,  and  with  a  still  rising 
tendency.    Owing  to  the  great  loss  by 
abrasion  of  coin  the  amount  of  silver 
in  existence  has  gained  but  little  within 
the  last  forty-two  years,  it  having  in- 
creased but  nine  per  cent,  while  that  of 
gold  has  increased  three  hundred  and 
thirteen  per- cent.    The  price  of  the 
precious  metals  follow  the  great  politico- 
economic  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Gold,  owing  to  its  great  demand  for 
international  exchanges,  has  maintained 
its  present  price  for  the  last  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  while  silver  has  declined 
twenty-two  per  cent,  within  thirteen. 
The  prestige  enjoyed  for  centuries,  as 
the  instrument  and  measure  of  com- 
merce in  ail  the  civilized  and  trading 
parts  of  the  world,  and  its  normal  cur- 
rency, has  been  gradually  lost  since 
1843,  and  will  probably  never  be  re- 
covered by  silver. 
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RAMBLES  AMONG  MASSACHUSETTS  HILLS. 

By  Atherton  P.  Mason,  M.  D. 

In  the  old  Bay  State  there  is  no  ele-  cester  County  may  well  be  proud  of  the 

vation  of  surface  that  real]y  deserves  majestic  pile  in  her  midst ;  but  as  it  has 

the  name  of  mountain,  but  yet  some  of  been  so  recently  described  in  the  Bay 

the  more  lofty   eminences  rejoice  in  State  Monthly,  nothing  need  be  said 

this  appellation  which  serves  to  dis-  of  it  in  this  paper. 

tinguish  them  from  their  lesser  brethren,  Scenery,  in  order  to  be  truly  moun- 
the  hills.  In  this  paper,  however,  let  us  tainous,  must  present  to  the  spectator's 
start  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  ele-  eye  towering  peaks,  bristling  crags  and 
vated  points  in  the  State  that  are  wortny  beetling  cliffs,  overhanging  deep  ravines 
of  having  received  a  name,  from  Saddle  and  foaming  torrents.  Such  objects 
Mountain  downwards,  are  hills.  This  rivet  the  attention  and  produce  a 
uniformity  of  nomenclature  surely  will  feeling  of  deep  awe  and  reverence 
not  detract  from  the  almost  sublime  as  one  gazes  upon  them  and  en- 
grandeur  of  Greylock  and  Wachusett  deavors  to  contemplate  the  mighty 
any  more  than  it  will  enhance  the  pic-  forces  of  nature  that  gave  them  being, 
turesque  beauty  of  Sugar  Loaf,  or  the  Taking  the  word  in  this  sense  it  may 
Blue  Hills  of  Milton.  truly  be  said  that  the  scenery  of  Berk- 
There  are  three  rather  lofty  and  ex-  shire  County  closely  approximates  to 
tensive  ranges  of  hills  crossing  Massa-  mountainous.  In  other  parts  of  the 
chusetts.  The  most  western  of  the  State  the  isolated  hills  generally  present 
three  is  the  Taconic  range,  which  is  a  rounded  outline,  and  with  a  few  ex- 
upon  the  very  border  of  the  State.  East  ceptions  do  not  inspire  those  strong 
of  this,  across  a  valley  several  miles  emotions  which  one  must  necessarily 
wide,  is  the  Hoosac  range,  which  occu-  experience  while  standing  like  a  pigmy 
pies  pastern  Berkshire  and  the  territory  among  the  piled-up,  craggy  hills  of 
between  this  almost  Alpine  county  and  northern  Berkshire.  Here  is  found  the 
the  winding  Connecticut.  Still  east  of  most  lofty  elevation  in  the  State  —  Sad- 
this  is  the  hilly  belt  of  country  compris-  die  Mountain  —  whose  summit  is  three 
ing  eastern  Franklin,  Hampshire,  and  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  tide 
Hampden  Counties,  and  the  whole  of  water.  Its  name  originated  from  the 
Worcester  County,  to  which  range  no  alleged  resemblance  of  its  top  to  a  sad- 
particular  name  has  been  given.  The  die,  and  is  certainly  neither  poetical  nor 
Hoosac  and  Taconic  ranges  may  be  romantic. 

considered  as  a  portion  of  the  great  This  is  true  of  the  majority  of  the 
Appalachian  system  of  eastern  North  names  of  our  hills,  and  Professor  Ed- 
America,  of  which  the  Green  Moun-  ward  Hitchcock,  in  commenting  on 
tains  of  Vermont  are  a  continuation ;  their  uncouthness,  concluded  his  disap- 
while  the  third  hilly  belt  may  be  re-  proval  with  a  pun  worth  preserving,  by 
garded  as  a  side-show,  so  to  speak,  to  saying,  "Fortunately  there  are  some 
the  main  exhibition  of  nature's  mighty  summits  in  the  State  yet  unnamed.  It 
upheavals.  In  this  belt  Wachusett  is  is  to  be  hoped  that  men  of  taste  will 
by  far  the  grandest  elevation,  and  Wor-  see  to  it  that  neither  Tom,  nor  Toby, 
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nor  Bears,  nor  Rattlesnakes,  nor  Sugar 
Loaves  shall  be  Saddled  upon  them." 
The  highest  point  of  this  great  mass  is 
appropriately  named  Greylock  on  ac- 
count of  its  hoary  appearance  in  winter. 
As  the  cold  increases  the  line  of  frost- 
work creeps  down  the  sides,  producing 
fantastic  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the 
hill.    Saddle  Mountain  lies  near  Wil- 
liamstown  and  is  between  the  Hoosac 
and  Taconic  ranges.    It  is  insulated, 
being  almost  entirely   surrounded  by 
valleys,  and  forms  a  very  imposing  ob- 
ject in  the  scenery  of  that  region.  It 
consists  essentially   of    three  distinct 
ridges,  separated  by  two  valleys,  called 
respectively  the  Hopper  and  the  Bel- 
lows.   Greylock  is  the  middle  ridge, 
and  from  its  lofty  summit  a  grand  view 
can  be  obtained,  and  it  is  much  fre- 
quented by  sightseers  during  the  sum- 
mer.   To  the  west  is  seen  the  beautiful 
valley  in  which  nestles  Williamstown, 
with  its  fine  college  grounds  and  build- 
ings, and  beyond  rises  the  slope  of  the 
Taconic  range,  stretching  from  north  to 
south  in  an  almost  continuous  chain, 
while  to  the  north-west  are  the  lofty 
hills  beyond  the  Hudson.    The  thriving 
town  of  North  Adams  lies  in  an  adja- 
cent valley  to  the  east,  and  beyond  is 
the  Hoosac  range.    Looking  towards 
the  north  or  south  one  sees  ridge  after 
ridge,  rising  in  constant  succession,  un- 
til the  peaks  vanish  in  the  distant  hori- 
zon.   It  is  indeed  a  sublime  sight,  and 
may  well  inspire  feelings  of  deepest 
reverence  for  the  Power  that  controls 
those  mighty  forces  that  produced  these 
everlasting  hills. 

Though  loth  to  leave  this  grand  pin- 
nacle, we  must  not  tarry  longer  upon 
Greylock.  Let  us  now  take  a  trip  down 
the  Housatonic  valley,  close  beside  the 
Taconic  range.  This  forms  an  almost 
continuous  ridge  across  the  State,  and 
its  summit  is  nearly  upon  the  line  be- 


tween our  State  and  New  York.  There 
are  no  peaks  of  consequence  until  we 
get  south  of  Pittsfield.    The  range  is 
bold  and  precipitous  on  its  western  side, 
and  fine  views  may  be  obtained  from  al- 
most any  part  of  the  ridge.    The  high- 
est point  of  the  old  stage  road  between 
Pittsfield  and  Albany  affords  a  good 
prospect,  though  a  view  from  an  old 
road  between  Hancock  and  Lanesboro 
is  perhaps  more  striking.  On  either  side 
are  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and 
Housatonic,  the  cities  of  Albany  and 
Pittsfield,  the  distant  Catskills  and  the 
Hoosac  range.    A  little  south  of  Pitts- 
field is  a  spur  from  the  Taconic  range, 
parting  from  it  at  Egremont.  The  vari- 
ous  portions   have   received  different 
names  — the    northern    being  called 
Lenox  Mountain,  the  middle  Stock- 
bridge  Mountain,  and  the  southern  Tom 
Ball.    The  last  named  is  the  highest 
part  of  the  spur,  and  is  located  in  the 
township  of  Alford.    The  view  from 
Tom  Ball  is  very  fine.    A  perfect  pano- 
rama of  hills,  with  handsome  towns  and 
villages  nestling  in  the  valleys,  is  spread 
out  before  the  eyes,  while  the  southern 
horizon  is  filled  by  the  giant  piles  in  the 
township  of  Mount  Washington. 

Going  still  further  south  we  find  just 
north-east  of  Great  Barrington  a  vast 
mass  to  which  the  ugly  name  of  Bear- 
town  Mountain  was  applied  by  our  fore- 
fathers.   Its  altitude  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  other  great  hills  of  Berk- 
shire, but  being  quite  gradual  in  ascent, 
and  much  rounded,  does  not  impress 
the  traveller  as  much  as  it  might,  and 
there  are  no  peaks  from  which  a  good 
view  is  obtainable.    Just  west  of  this  is 
a  hill  that  deserves  mention.  It  is  called 
Monument  Mountain,  and  was  so  named 
because  of  a  great  pile  of  stones  found 
at  its  southern  extremity,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  placed  there  by  the  abor- 
igines to  commemorate  some  import- 
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ant  event.  This  hill  rises  only  about 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  but 
its  eastern  side  p resents  an  imposing 
appearance,  being  an  almost  perpendic- 
ular wall  of  quartz.  From  the  top  there 
is  an  excellent  view.  Saddle  Mountain 
can  be  seen,  and  portions  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  while  to  the  west  the  Cats- 
kills,  blue  and  dim  in  the  distance,  ap- 
pear through  a  depression  in  the  Ta- 
conic  range.  Near  the  highest  part  of 
the  cliff  a  pinnacle  of  quartz  has  been 
parted  from  the  main  mass,  and  forms  a 
tower  fifty  feet  high  called  Pulpit  Rock. 
It  was  standing  not  long  ago,  but  the 
frost  may  have  toppled  it  over  ere  this. 

Before  leaving  this  portion  of  Berk- 
shire we  must  visit  the  township  of 
Mount  Washington,  near  Sheffield.  It 
consists  wholly  of  an  immense  hill,  and 
the  few  inhabitants  dwell  in  a  valley 
that  is  two  thousand  feet  above  tide 
water.  This  valley  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Taconic  range,  which  a 
little  farther  south  rises  nearly  one 
thousand  feet  above  the  valley,  and  is 
there  called  Alender  Mountain,  and  on 
the  east  by  an  imposing  peak,  originally 
called  Ball,  or  Bald,  Mountain,  but  which 
Professor  Hitchcock  named  Mount 
Everett,  in  honor  of  Edward  Everett, 
at  that  time  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts. Mount  Washington  is  not  as 
well  known  as  it  should  be.  Compar- 
atively few  people  in  the  State,  outside 
of  Berkshire,  are  even  aware  that  such 
a  town  exists.  But  it  would  be  a  delight- 
ful place  in  which  to  spend  a  quiet 
summer.  It  is  cool  and  healthy,  the 
air  is  clear  and  bracing,  and  the  scenery 
simply  superb.  The  view  from  Mount 
Everett  fully  equals,  if  it  does  not  sur- 
pass, that  from  Greylock.  In  whatever 
direction  the  spectator  looks  a  most 
glorious  display  greets  his  eyes.  Peak 
rises  above  peak  on  all  sides,  and  the 
blue  surfaces  of  lakes  and  ponds  in  the 


vicinity  greatly  enhance  the  beauty  of 
the  scene ;  while  the  charming  valley 
through  which  winds  the  Hoosatonic 
River  stretches  far  to  the  north  and 
south. 

One  more  locality  must  be  visited  be- 
fore leaving  this  Alpine  county  of  Berk- 
shire, and  that  is  Hoosac  Mountain. 
Before  the  tunnel  was  completed  a  stage 
ran  from  the  east  side  over  the  moun- 
tain and  down  into  North  Adams ;  so 
there  is  a  good  road  all  the  way  over. 
The  walk  is  by  no  means  difficult,  and 
one  feels  well  repaid  for  his  labor.  The 
road  runs  quite  near  the  three  main 
shafts  that  go  down  to  the  tunnel  be- 
neath. The  woody  growth  is  scanty, 
and  hence  the  view  is  unobscured  the 
greater  part  of  the  way.  After  reach- 
ing the  summit  the  prospect  towards 
the  east  is  especially  beautiful.  The 
surface  slopes  off  towards  the  Connecti- 
cut and  is  dotted  with  innumerable  hills 
and  ridges,  among  which  winds  the  ro- 
mantic valley  of  the  Deerfield  River. 
This  is  but  a  meagre  account  of  the 
scenery  of  Berkshire,  than  which  there 
is  certainly  none  grander  in  the  State, 
though  in  beauty  it  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Connecticut  valley. 

In  regard  to  geological  formation  it 
need  only  be  remarked  that  the  Berk- 
shire valleys  are  almost  wholly  com- 
posed of  limestone,  and  the  supply  for 
architectural  and  agricultural  purposes 
being  practically  unlimited,  will  prove  a 
source  of  great  wealth  to  that  region  for 
many  years  to  come.  The  hills,  how- 
ever, are  all  composed  of  quartz,  gneiss, 
talcose  state,  or  mica  slate. 

We  will  now  visit  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  where  is  to  be  found  some 
of  the  boldest,  and  by  all  odds  the 
most  beautiful  scenery  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  broad  and  fertile  plains 
through  which  the  river  gently  flows 
are,  in  themselves,  charming,  but  when 
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we  add  to  them  the  bordering  hills, the 
scene  is  one  of  surpassing  loveliness.  . 

Between  Hadley  and  Easthampton, 
the  river  runs  through  a  gorge  in  a 
greenstone  ridge  nearly  one  thousand 
feet  high.  The  portion  of  the  ridge 
east  of  the  river  is  called  Mount  Holy- 
oke, and  the  portion  west  of  it  Mount 
Tom.  This  gorge  is  very  interesting 
because  of  showing  the  amount  of  ero- 
sion that  can  be  performed  by  water  in 
long  periods  of  time.  In  all  probability 
the  bed  of  the  Connecticut  was,  in  re- 
mote time,  much  higher  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  the  river  itself  much  larger, 
and  the  rich,  alluvial  plains  that  border 
it  at  the  present  day  were  once  beneath 
its  broad  waters. 

At  one  point  in  the  gorge  a  mass  of 
greenstone  projects  some  rods  into  the 
river  from  the  west  side  of  Holyoke, 
having  a  perpendicular  face  twenty  to 
one  hundred  feet  high.    This  mass  ex- 
hibits a  columnar  structure  similar  to 
that  of  the  Giant's    Causeway.  The 
structure  is  not  very  evident  above  the 
level  of  the  river,  but  at  low  water,  by 
rowing  along  the  face  of  this  rock  one 
can  find  the  tops  of  regular  columns 
reaching  nearly  to  the  water's  surface. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  Holyoke,  not 
far  from  the  road  going  to  the  summit, 
is  another  interesting  example  of  these 
greenstone  columns.    Professor  Hitch- 
cock named  these  respectively  Titan's 
Pier  and  Titan's  Piazza  ;  and  any  lover 
of  geology  is  well  repaid  for  the  labor 
spent  in  getting  a  view  of  them. 

Holyoke,  though  two  hundred  feet 
lower  than  Tom,  is  more  frequented  by 
visitors.  The  ascent  is  not  very  diffi- 
cult, and  the  view  from  the  summit  is 
both  grand  and  beautiful.  The  river  is 
of  course  the  most  attractive  feature  in 
the  landscape.  Far  to  the  north  and 
south  it  stretches,  like  a  silver,  sinuous 
thread,  gradually   becoming  narrower 


until  it  is  lost  in  the  distance.  Owing 
to  an  optical  illusion  the  river  seems  to 
ascend  in  both  directions,  and  at  the 
points  where  it  is  lost  to  view,  seems  on 
a  level  with  the  eye.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  this  species  of  optical 
illusion  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

A  half  century  ago  the  river  be- 
tween this  gorge  and  a  point  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  it  made  a 
most  magnificent  curve,  three  miles 
long ;  but  during  the  flood  in  the  spring 
of  1840  a  straight  channel  was  cut 
across,  and  the  water  continuing  to  flow 
in  the  old  bed  as  well  as  the  new,  there 
existed  for  some  years  what  may  be 
called  an  island  in  the  river. 

At  least  three  educational  institutions 
of  importance  can  be  seen  from  the 
summit  of  Holyoke  —  Mount  Holyoke 
Female  Seminary  in  South  Hadley,  Smith 
College  in  Northampton,  and  Amherst 
College.    Of  the  towns  seen  from  here 
Northampton  presents  the  most  beauti- 
ful aspect.    Its  fine  public  and  private 
edifices  and  grand  old  elms  show  to 
great  advantage.    One  cannot  tire  of 
looking  at  the   level  plain  stretching 
along  on  either  side  of  the  river,  its 
surface  divided  into  rectangular  plats, 
covered  in  summer  by  the  various  lux- 
uriant crops.    The  view  to  the  south  in- 
cludes, of  course,  the  river,  and  also 
the  pleasant  village  of  South  Hadley 
with  its  Seminary.    Springfield  is  not 
very  plainly  visible,  but  the  spires  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  can  be  seen  on  a 
clear  day.    To  the  south-west,  and  at 
one's  very  feet,  is  the  wide  gorge,  with 
Tom  rising  directly  across,  its  top  being 
nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  the  posi- 
tion of  the  observer.    To  the  north- 
west Greylock  is  seen  shooting  up  its 
head   beyond   the   Hoosac.    To  the 
north-east  Monadnock  looms  up  in  the 
distance,  while  Wachusett  lies  low  in 
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the  eastern  horizon.  Close  to  the  ob- 
server are  Toby  and  Sugar  Loaf,  each 
presenting  rather  peculiar  and  fantastic 
outlines.  The  view  from  Tom  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  from  Holyoke, 
and  embracing  as  it  does  a  radius  of  at 
least  seventy-five  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion, over  the  most  fertile  and  charm- 
ing region  in  New  England,  is  one  of 
rare  beauty. 

The  ridge  forming  Tom  and  Holyoke 
is,  as  has  been  said,  composed  of  green- 
stone. All  the  other  hills  of  conse- 
quence about  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
necticut are  sandstone,  and  this  is  dis- 
tinctively a  sandstone  region.  Of  the 
otner  three  hills  to  be  spoken  of,  Toby 
and  Sugar  Loaf  hold  about  the  same  re- 
lation to  each  other  as  do  Holyoke  and 
Tom,  the  Connecticut  flowing  between 
Toby  on  the  east  and  Sugar  Loaf  on  the 
west.  The  former  is  nearly  one  thou- 
sand feet  high,  and  lies  in  the  northern 
part  of  Sunderland  village.  It  is  of  ir- 
regular shape,  being  indented  by  a  num- 
ber of  valleys,  and  is  densely  wooded,  so 
that  until  within  the  last  few  years  it  has 
not  been  a  very  desirable  place  from 
which  to  obtain  a  view ;  but  there  are 
now  accommodations  for  sight-seers, 
and  some  of  the  obstructing  forest  hav- 
ing been  removed,  interesting  views  may 
now  be  obtained  from  several  parts  of 
the  hill.  The  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  highest  ridge  is  perhaps  even  finer 
than  that  from  Holyoke. 

Sugar  Loaf,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  in  South  Deerfield,  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  objects  to  be  found  in 
this  region.  It  is  an  isolated  peak  of 
red  sandstone  rising,  on  the  riverside,  by 
an  almost  perpendicular  cliff,  to  the 
height  of  five  hundred  feet.  From  the 
river  it  looks  wholly  inaccessible,  but  on 
the  opposite  side  is  a  very  good  path, 
rather  steep,  to  be  sure,  by  which  one 


can  gain  the  summit  with  comparative 
ease.  Upon  the  top  there  is  a  house  in 
which  is  a  good  telescope  that  visitors 
can  use  for  a  small  fee,  and  a  very  ex- 
tensive view  may  thus  be  obtained.  But 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  a  visit  to 
this  hill  is  to  stand  upon  the  brink  of 
the  precipice  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
look  down  to  the  river  and  green  plain 
five  hundred  feet  below.  One  feels  an 
almost  irresistible  desire  to  take  a  plunge 
into  the  blue  waters  of  the  Connecticut. 

This  hill  overlooks  the  place  where 
one  of  the  most  inhuman  atrocities  was 
perpetrated  by  the  Indians,  and  a  scene 
of  carnage  enacted  that  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  Bloody  Brook  massacre  oc- 
curred in  1675  on  a  sPot  about  a  mile 
north-west  of  this  hill,  and  eighty  young 
men,  "  the  very  flower  of  Essex  County," 
while  engaged  in  transporting  grain  from 
Deerfield  to  Hadley,  were  suprised  by 
the  Indians  and  murdered  almost  to  a 
man. 

A  little  north  of  Sugar  Loaf  is  Deer- 
field Mountain,  or,  as  it  is  often  called 
in  that  region  by  the  original  Indian- 
name,  Pocumtuck,  which  is  the  last 
eminence  to  be  visited  in  this  locality. 
Its  summit  is  about  seven  hundred  feet 
above  the  village  of  Old  Deerfield,  and 
the  bold  sandstone  brow  overlooks 
the  valley  of  the  Deerfield  River. 
This  brow  is  bare  and  level  for  quite 
a  space  upon  its  top,  and  is  called  Po- 
cumtuck Rock.  It  is  a  favorite  place 
for  picnic  parties,  and  if  there  were 
a  good  road  to  the  summit  it  would 
be  more  extensively  patronized.  It  is 
certainly  a  most  lovely  spot  in  which  to 
eat  your  evening  meal,  and  gaze  down 
upon  the  waters  of  the  Deerfield,  glit- 
tering in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun; 
and  as  the  sun  descends  towards  the 
western  hills,  it  is  delightful  to  watch 
the  shadows  creeping  along  the  plain, 
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below,  until  at  last  the  brilliancy  of  the 
river  is  snuffed  out,  and  the  shades  of 
evening  gather  fast  within  the  peaceful 
valley.    An  excellent  view  of  Old  Deer- 
field,  or  Deerfield  Street,  as  it  is  often 
called,  is  also  obtained  from  the  Rock. 
But  very  few  of  the  houses  can  be  seen 
owing  to  the  magnificent  elm  trees  that 
line  either  side  of  the  street,  and  form 
in  summer  a  continuous  arch  of  green- 
ness above  it;  and  beneath  the  shade 
of  these  old  patriarchs  of  nature  nestle 
many   a   quaint   dwelling.    There  is 
much  in  Deerfield  to  interest  the  anti- 
quarian, historian,  and  lover  of  nature  ; 
and  all  admirers  of  art  will  take  an  in- 
terest in  it  because  it  was  the  birthplace, 
and  for  many  years  the  residence,  of 
George  Fuller,  the  painter,  who  recently 
died  in  Boston.    Deerfield  is  one  of  the 
best  places  in  which  to  pass  the  sum- 
mer, but  is  not  so  much  frequented  by 
visitors  as  it  once  was,  as  there  are  at 
present  no  sufficient  hotel  accommoda- 
tions.   A  hotel  of  considerable  size  was 
burned  there  two  years  ago,  and  has  not 
been  rebuilt. 

We  depart  from  the  hills  of  the  Con- 
necticut and  Deerfield  valleys  with  per- 
haps greater  reluctance  than  was  exper- 
ienced on  leaving*  the  Berkshire  hills, 
for  the  reason  that  the  scenery  in  these 
valleys  is  toned  down  and  mellowed 
into  a  uniformity  of  beauty,  which  can 
be  appreciated  not  alone  in  a  single  lo- 
cality, but  as  a  whole.  The  river  forms 
a  centre  about  which  all  these  beauties 
are  aggregated  ;  while  in  Berkshire  one 
is  impressed  more  by  single  and  some- 
what startling  evidences  of  nature's 
beauty  and  grandeur. 

Between  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Atlantic  coast  are  many  beautiful  emi- 
nences, a  few  of  which  may  be  alluded 
to.  Big  Watatic  and  Little  Watatic  are 
two  prominent  hills  situated  in  Ashburn- 
bam  on  very  high  land,  but  are  densely 
wooded  and  little  visited.  In  Fitchburg 
there  is  a  hill  which,  though  inconsider- 
able in  size,  being  only  about  three  hun- 
dred feet  high,  is  worthy  of  mention.  It 
is  a  rounded  mass  of  solid  granite,  and, 
though  extensively  quarried  for  many 
years,  seems  to  have  suffered  very  little 
diminution  in  size.  It  is  called  Roll- 
•stone  Hill,  and  the  name  is  said  to  have 


originated  from  an  event  that  occurred 
over  two  centuries  ago.  When,  m  1676, 
the  Indians  sacked  Lancaster,  among 
the  captives  carried  off  by  them  towards 
Canada  was  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  the  wife 
of  the  minister  at  Lancaster.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  party  encamped  during 
the  second  night  of  their  march  upon 
the  too  of  this  hill,  which  was  after- 
wards called  Rowlandson  hill,  and  since 
has  degenerated  into  Rollstone.  This 
origin  is  uncertain,  however. 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  brief  mention  of  a  few  of  the 
eminences  about  Boston.  The  Blue 
Hills  of  Milton  form  the  most  conspic- 
uous range  in  the  vicinity,  reaching  an 
altitude  of  over  seven  hundred  feet  m 
the  south-western  part  of  Milton,  and 
afford  a  fine  view  of  Boston  and  its  sub- 
urbs, and  the  harbor. 

Corey  Hill,  in  Brookline,  is  easily  ac- 
cessible, and  offers  the  best  and  most 
complete  view  that  could  possibly  be 
desired.    One  sees  Brookline,  with  its 
handsome  residences  and  public  build 
ings  just  below  him  ;  Beacon  street  ex- 
tends in  a  straight  line  towards  the 
north-east,  and  leads  the  eye  to  the 
Common  and  the  State  House.   To  the 
north,  beyond  the  Charles,  lies  the  great 
university  city  of  Massachusetts,  with 
the  tower  of  Memorial  Hall  overtopping 
all  other  buildings,  and  to  the  south, 
and  near  at  hand,  are  the  sparkling 
waters  of  Chestnut  Hill  reservoir.  > 

We  have  spent  but  a  brief  time  skip- 
ping over  some  of  the  principal  eleva- 
tions in  the  State,  and  what  has  been 
said  gives  but  an  imperfect  picture  of 
the  reality;   for  views  from  elevated 
points  do  not,  by  any  manner  of  means, 
show  one  all  that  is  interesting  and 
beautiful  in  the  scenery  of  adjacent 
country.    There  are  deep  ravines,  ro- 
mantic gorges,  and  wooded  valleys  that 
require  individual  inspection  to  obtain  a 
true  idea  of  their  picturesqueness.  But 
this  sketch,  such  as  it  is,  is  offered  to  the 
readers  of  the  Bay  State  Monthly  in 
the  hope  that  it  may,  to  some  slight  de- 
gree, lead  to  a  more  complete  recogni- 
tion and  appreciation  of  the  vast  amount 
of  natural  beauty  contained  within  the 
limits  of  our  beloved  Bay  State. 
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A.  ROMANCE  OF  COLONIAL  DAYS. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

DESSERT. 

At  dinner  Elizabeth  was  between  Sir 
Temple  Dacre  and  Major  Vaughan. 
The  former  devoted  himself  especially 
to  her.  Opposite  sat  Katie,  Lord  Bul- 
chester  on  one  hand,  while  on  the  other 
was  placed  the  guest  last  arrived,  the 
one  whose  coming  had  been  doubtful 
because  it  had  not  been  certain  that  he 
would  reach  the  city  in  time  to  accept 
his  invitation.  Lord  Bulchester  so  far 
forgot  his  manners  as  to  pay  very  little 
attention  to  the  pretty  young  lady  who 
had  been  assigned  to  him ;  his  thoughts 
were  all  for  Katie  Archdale,  his  ears 
were  for  her,  and  his  eyes,  except  for 
the  defiant  glances  which  shot  past  her 
at  Kenelm  Waldo,  this  last  arrival,  to 
whom  had  fallen  the  place  on  her  other 
hand.  Katie's  air  of  pensiveness  as  she 
took  her  seat  seemed  to  her  aunt  suit- 
able and  very  becoming.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  the  girl's  nature  not  to 
enjoy  the  situation,  and  the  smile  that 
often  lurked  slyly  in  the  depths  of  her 
dimples  and  brought  a  light  beneath  the 
grave  droop  of  her  eyelids  made  her 
only  the  handsomer.  Her  dress  of 
white  India  muslin  was  simple  and  beau- 
tiful;  it  heightened  the  effect  of  her 
gravity  of  demeanor,  and  by  making 
her  seem  even  more  youthful  than  she 
was,  softened  any  expression  of  enjoy- 
ment that  flashed  across  her  pensive- 
ness. Elizabeth  in  her  brocade  thought 
how  little  the  girl  needed  ornament. 
Edmonson,  watching  the  high-bred  air 
of  the  latter,  her  attentiveness  and  tact 
where  she  used  to  be  dreamy,  her  face 


full  of  indications  of  strength  and  re- 
finement, felt  that  in  ten  years,  when 
Katie's  attractions  had  waned,  Elizabeth 
would  have  an  added  charm  of  presence, 
and  an  added  power.  He  admired  in- 
tellect, although  he  so  readily  adapted 
himself  to  people  with  tastes,  and  pur- 
suits differing  from  intellectual,  and  se- 
cretly he  had  his  ambitions.  When  he 
should  marry  well,  as  he  intended  to  do, 
the  wealth  thus  gained  would  give  him 
the  place  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him, 
and  then  he  looked  forward  to  political 
eminence.  Supposing,  only  supposing, 
that  one  day  he  should  be  premier  he 
mused,  studying  Elizabeth, —  stranger 
things  had  happened  —  what  a  help  a 
wife  like  this  would  be  to  him  ;  her  pride, 
her  self-control,  her  graciousness,  her 
wit  would  then  come  into  play  excel- 
lently. She  belonged  to  him  by  right, 
and  ■.  Again  there  came  that  omi- 
nous flash  in  his  eyes  as  they  turned 
furtively  in  another  direction,  and  the 
shadow  that  lurked  in  his  heart  leaped 
forward  again  and  clutched  at  its  victim. 
Then  Edmonson  turned  with  a  smile  to 
Colonel  Pepperell  beside  him,  and  asked 
some  further  particulars  about  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Indian  tribes. 

Archdale,  glancing  at  Elizabeth,  saw 
that  she  looked  extremely  well.  He  was 
grateful  for  her  courage  and  her  help- 
fulness, and  he  understood  better  than 
she  dreamed  of  his  doing  the  distress 
that  the  present  state  of  affairs  caused 
her.  He  liked  her  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
radeship. She  seemed  to  him  sensitive, 
yet  he  felt  that  in  an  emergency  she 
would  prove  as  strong  to  act  as  to  en- 
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dure.    In  no  case,  he   told  himself, 
could  he  ever  be  in  love  with  her  ;  she 
was  too  cold,  too  intellectual,  she  had  not 
enough  softness  or  sweetness  to  charm 
him  even  if  his  fair  cousin  had  never 
existed.    But  when  there  was  need  of  a 
woman  with  pride  and  resolution  enough 
to  deny  strenuously  the  force  of  a  mar- 
riage ceremony  that  had  never  been  in- 
tended, nobody  could  answer  the  need 
better   than   Mistress  Royal.    And  it 
really  was  not  necessary  for  that  purpose 
that 'she  should  feel  him  such  an  ogre  as 
he  believed  she  did.    However,  that 
was  of  no  consequence.    He  brought 
himself  back  forcibly  from  a  gloomy 
study    of    possibilities.     There  was 
enough  for  a  man  to  do  in  this  new 
world  if  love  were  denied  him.    He  be- 
gan to  talk  to  those  next  him  about  the 
war  already  going  on  at  the  North. 

"  Young  Archdale  has  caught  the  in- 
fection," said  Pepperell,  soon  after  to  his 
listener.  "  He  will  be  in  harness  before 
we  know  it."  Edmonson  smiled  musingly. 

"The  very  thing,"  he  answered,  "  the 
very  thing,  Colonel  Pepperell,  for  a 
young  man  to  do.  If  he  go,  I  have  no 
doubt  I  shall  catch  the  fever,  too,  being 
in  the  same  house  with  him  j  Lord  Bul- 
chester  may  also,  who  knows?  there  are 
three  soldiers  for  you." 

"  For  me,  indeed  !"  echoed  the  Colo- 
nel with  a  laugh.  "  I  should  not  refuse 
you,  though  5  I  should  be  proud  to  pass 
you  over  to  our  commander,  whoever  he 
may  be." 

Lord  Bulchester  at  the  moment 
looked  as  if  his  struggles  for  the  coining 
months  were  more  likely  to  be  personal 
than  political.  Katie  had  turned  to 
him  with  the  kindest  attention  ;  her  eyes 
looked  into  his  with  a  shy  interest  in  the 
devotion  that  she  found  there.  She  was 
answering  some  remark  of  his,  more  at 
length,  it  may  be,  than  she  need  have 
done,  but  with  a  most  graceful  amend- 


ment of  an  opinion  doubtfully  expressed, 
when  Waldo  broke  in  with  some  ques- 
tion to  her,  and  she  finished  in  haste 
and  turned  to  him.    Bulchester  turned 
to  him  also,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  two 
men  as  they  met  was  war.    Waldo  had 
come  back  with  the  determination  that 
while  there  was  life  there  should  be 
hope.    He  had  until  this  time  regarded 
Bulchester's  marked  attentions  with  the 
amusement  that  the  nobleman's  unat- 
tractive exterior  was  likely  to  meet  with 
in  a  rival.    Added  to  that  was  Waldo's 
conceit,  which  made  him  look  through 
the  large  end  of  the  telescope  in  viewing 
otners.    But  now  he  had  heard  Katie's 
dallying  — why    hadn't    she  finished 
the  fellow  up  quickly?  — he  had  read 
the  determination  in  Bulchester's  face, 
and  had  remembered  his  title.  Katie, 
meanwhile,  with  admirable  unconscious- 
ness, talked,  now  with  one,  now  with  the 
other,  giving  most  attention  to  Waldo, 
and  yet  making  Bulchester  feel  that  if 
she  had  been  assigned  to  him  at  dinner 
the  greater  share  would  without  effort 
from  her  have  been  his. 

The  dinner  went  on.    Sir  Temple 
Dacre's  comments  were  so  kind  that 
they  could  not  be  offensive.    Most  of 
them  were  made  to  Elizabeth.    He  ad- 
mired Madam  Archdale,  and  thought 
that  her  son  resembled  her  j  he  thought 
that  Colonel  Pepperell  had  the  air  of  a 
leader  of  men.    "  One  born  so,"  he 
said.    "  He  seems  always  to  know  what 
he  means,  that's  it,  and  he  doesn' t  al- 
ways tell  you.    On  the  whole,  perhaps, 
the  last  is  as  great  a  point,  because  men 
don' t  take  ideas  readily ;  they  never 
half  look  at  them  ;  they  have  too  many 
crotchets  of  their  own ;  or  if  not  that, 
too  much  thick-headedness.    The  only 
way  to  do  is  to  send  out  the  result  of 
one's  conclusions  in  the  form  of  an  or- 
der, and  say  nothing  about  how  it  was 
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"  You  are  speaking  only  of  military 
matters?  "  she  asked. 

"Well,  no,  of  things  in  general." 

"  Then  it  wouldn' t  do  in  our  part  of 
the  Colonies,"  she  said.  "  I  once  heard 
of  a  little  boy  who  was  called  <  Whatfor 
Winship'  because  he  was  perpetually 
asking  the  reasons  of  things.  That  is 
like  us.  We  think  a  great  deal  of  an 
aristocracy,  provided  we  can  all  be  aris- 
tocrats. Everybody  is  sure  that  he  can 
decide  any  matter  that  comes  up,  and 
then  from  a  sense  of  fairness  we  put  it 
to  vote.  That's  the  way  we  manage 
here." 

"Yes,"  answered  Sir  Temple,  "  we 
across  the  water  know  that  you  people 
are  deuced  fond  of  managing  —  Beg 
pardon.—  But  let  me  tell  you  what  Wal- 
pole,  our  former  minister,  said  one  day 
when  I  dined  with  him.  '  Going  to 
America,  I  understand  ?  '  he  asked.  I 
said  I  was.  '  Well,  I  hope  over  there 
they'll  let  you  travel  in  the  way  it 
pleases  you,  it' s  more  than  they  did  to 
our  orders ;  there  is  such  an  ado  if  those 
people  are  not  handled  with  velvet 
gloves,  and  the  thickest  velvet  we  have, 
too.  I  would  like  you  to  tell  me  if  you 
can  make  out  what  it  all  means,'  he 
said." 

"  And  so  you'  re  taking  notes  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  set  we  are?  One  thing, 
Sir  Temple,  you'll  find  us  loyal  to 
our  mother,  though  she  does  domi- 
neer sometimes.  And  tell  Sir  Robert 
that  children  old  enough  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  family,  as  we  do, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  put  in  a  word 
now  and  then  as  to  its  management." 

Sir  Temple  looked  at  her,  not  having 
an  answer  ready  and  little  dreaming 
that  a  generation  later  this  truth  that 
the  beautiful  lips  had  uttered  so  simply, 
yet  with  a  proud  curve  through  their 
merriment,  would  be  forced  upon  the 
English  ministry  at  the  point  of  the 


bayonet.  But  he  lived  to  see  it.  Then 
he  thought  more  than  once  of  this  day, 
of  Elizabeth,  with  her  dignity  and  her 
brightness,  who  had  seen  into  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  world's  great  struggles 
and  had  spoken  the  thought  that  later 
the  cannon  of  a  nation  thundered 
through  the  earth.  Now,  however,  he 
looked  at  her  without  a  full  idea  of  her 
meaning,  thinking  her  only  clever,  and 
ready,  and  a  trifle  wanting  in  respect  to- 
ward the  powers  that  be,  and  that  this 
lack  came  from  her  youth  and  should  be 
treated  with  indulgence.  It  was  a 
woman's  way  of  looking  at  things,  he 
said  to  himself,  for  he  recognized  some- 
times the  same  spirit  in  Lady  Dacre. 

"Florence  seems  well  entertained," 
he  said  aloud,  looking  at  his  wife,  who 
was  laughing  at  one  of  Edmonson's  sal- 
lies. "  That's  a  brilliant  fellow,  Mistress 
Royal ;  he  will  make  his  mark  in  the 
world  )  it 's  a  pity,  though,  he  hasn 't  a 
fortune  to  help  him  forward ;  he  ought 
to  be  in  Parliament." 

"  So  he  thinks,  perhaps,"  she  answered, 
remembering  something  that  he  had 
said  to  her  one  day  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  country,  and  understanding  more 
clearly  than  ever  the  use  that  she  might 
have  been  in  the  world. 

"  Very  possibly  he  does.  He  appre- 
ciates himself,  that  is  certain.  It's  half 
the  battle  to  know  one's  own  power ; 
sometimes  I  think  it's  three-quarters  of 
it.  Because,  you  see,  when  a  man 
knows  his  strong  points  he's  always  meet- 
ing others  at  his  best,  and  as  for  his 
worst, —  why,  I  imagine  Edmonson 
would  rather  keep  those  dark."  Eliza- 
beth looked  up  inquiringly,  but  she  said 
nothing,  and  Sir  Temple  added,  "  In 
fact,  most  of  us  would ;  we  don't  expect 
that  charity  from  men  which  we  find 
from  Heaven."  She  did  not  answer, 
and  he  talked  on,  for  theorizing  was  a 
favorite  amusement,  but  his  wife  always 
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snubbed  him  when  he  attempted  it,  and 
most  men  either  showed  weariness  or 
had  theories  of  their  own  which  they 
were  in  such  haste  to  air  that  his  had 
only  half  a  chance.  Now,  here  was  a 
young  lady  ready  to  listen,  and,*ince  it 
was  not  because  she  was  unable  to  talk 
well  herself,  her  listening  was  a  compli- 
ment that  he  felt. 

At  first  Elizabeth  did  listen.   But  her 
companion  fairly  launched,  went  on  ex- 
cellently by  himself,  and  involuntarily 
her  eyes  turned  upon  Edmonson.  He 
was  very  handsome  ;  she  wondered  if  it 
was.  his  conversation  with  Lady  Dacre 
that  gave  him  so  much  animation.  Since 
circumstances    had   roused  Elizabeth 
from  the  dreamy  state  in  which  she  used 
to  indulge,  she  had  lost  something  of 
her  belief  in  his  intellectual  superiority, 
for  the  things  that  had  once  seemed  so 
difficult  as  to  be  almost  impossible  to  her 
had  suddenly  become  simple  enough; 
now  that,  they  being  required  of  her, 
she  found  herself  doing  them.  That 
was  the  way  with  Elizabeth ;  whatever 
she  could  do  she  thought  easy ;  it  was 
the  things  that  she  believed  lay  beyond 
her  for  which  she  had  the  reverence. 
She  was  not  much  used  to  praise ;  the 
little  that  occasionally  fell  to  her  sur- 
prised and  embarrassed  her,  so  that  she 
seemed  to  receive  it  coldly,  or  else  the 
thing  itself  appeared  to  her  so  triv- 
ial that  doing  it  well  was  a  matter  of 
course.    She  learned  with  remarkable 
quickness,  for  her  mind  was  in  good 
working    order  and    grasped  strongly 
whatever  it  laid  hold  of.    A  few  months 
ago  Edmonson's  social  accomplishments 
had  seemed  a  marvel  to  her.  Already 
she  was  beginning  to  see  that,  after  all, 
they  did  not  require  a  very  high  order 
of  mind,  though  she  was  far  from  under- 
valuing them  or  thinking  it  possible  that 
she  could  ever  have  such  power  of  be- 
ing agreeable.    She  was  wondering  that 


day  as  she  watched  him  how  much 
better  ambitions  he  had,  and  what  life 
would  bring  him.  She  could  not  under- 
stand him. 

But  in  a  few   moments    she  was 
watching     another     face     that  had 
now  a    stronger    fascination    for .  her 
than  ever  — Katie's.    How  lovely  she 
looked.    Her  demureness  was  giving 
way  under  the  assaults  that  fate  was 
making  upon  it,  and  she  was  becoming 
more  and  more  like  her  old  self— with 
a  difference,  however,  toward  Elizabeth, 
if  toward  no  one  else.    It  was  true,  she 
had  greeted  her  with  effusive  warmth, 
but  even  then  Elizabeth  had  felt  the 
change  and  drawn  back  humbly  in  re- 
sponse to  it.    But  if  more  proof  had 
been  needed,  it  had  been  given.  For, 
as  they  stood  together  a  moment  before 
dinner,  Katie  said,  "  How  much  pleas- 
ure it  must  have  given  you  to  meet  these 
guests  of  Stephen's;  no  wonder  they 
seem  agreeable  to  you ;  it  may  be  that  you 
owe  so  much  to  them.   Elizabeth  looked 
at  her  in  amazement.    "You  know," 
continued  Katie,  "that  these  are  the 
people  whose  romantic   story  Master 
Harwin  related  to  us  one  memorable 
evening?"     "No,    indeed,    I  never 
dreamed  of  it,  Katie,"  she  added,  her 
voice  trembling.  "Why  are  you  like  this  ? 
You  know  how  it  all  came  about ;  you 
know  that  —  "  "Mistress  Archdale," 
Waldo's  voice  broke  in,  and  the  young 
man  came  forward  to  be  welcomed  by 
a  touch  of  Katie's  hand  and  a  smile  that 
gave  him  some  excuse  for  lingering  at 
her  side.    Elizabeth,  after  responding 
briefly  to  his  greeting,  turned  away. 
Her  heart  was  heavy.    It  made  very 
little  difference  about  the  Dacres,  but 
she  had  lost  Katie,  that  was  a  great 
deal.    Last  night  she  had  thought  that 
she  might  find  the  girl's  resentment 
gone  and  her  sense  of  justice,  if  not 
her  affection,  ruling  her.    At  least  there 
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was  this  comfort,  thought  the  watcher, 
she  had  not  broken  Katie's  heart,  it  had 
only  been  her  own — that  was  better, 
after  all,  than  breaking  anyone's  else. 
Yet  a  sudden  choking  came  into  her 
throat,  she  found  her  eyes  grown  dim, 
steadied  her  vision,  heard  a  few  words 
of  what  Sir  Temple  was  saying  about 
English  rule,  assented  by  a  monosylla- 
ble, and  went  back  to  watching  Katie, 
who  seemed  above  sad  fortunes  as  she 
sat  so  unmistakably  enjoying  herself. 
She  talked  a  little  with  Bulchester,  and 
smiled  upon  him  until  he  beamed  with 
delight;   then  leaving   him   full  of  a 
secret  conviction  that  she  found  him 
more  congenial  than  the  neighbor  on 
her  other  hand,  she  devoted  herself  to 
Waldo,  whose  fierce  suspicions  had  died 
out  so  that  he  was  tranquilly  enjoying 
his  dinner,  or  exchanging  remarks  with 
some  other   guest,  secretly  delighted 
with  the  skill  which  Katie  showed  in 
making  herself  agreeable  to  bores.  Her 
bright  brown  hair  would  have  gleamed 
in  the  sunlight  without  the  gold-dust  it 
was  powdered  with.    Her  complexion, 
one  of  Titian's  warm  blondes,  was  at  its 
perfection ;  her  eyes  were  grave  enough 
for  steady  expression,  ana  at  times  for  a 
touch  of  pathos ;  it  was  at  the  sudden 
curving  of  her  lips  they  filled  with  light, 
which  was  gone  again  directly,  making 
the  beholder  feel  that  the  sunshine  had 
flashed  over  her  face.    As  Elizabeth 
looked  at  her,  and  admired  her,  and  felt 
her  heart  still  going  out  toward  her  and 
tried  to  find  excuse  for  her  cruelty,  the 
wish  not  to  meet  Katie's  glance  made 
her  turn  her  eyes  away  for  a  moment. 
They  fell  upon  Archdale,  who  sat  mo- 
tionless, looking  at  Katie.    At  that  mo- 
ment his  mind,  stung  by  jealousy,  made 
one  of  those  maddened  leaps  against 
the  slowness  of  the  age  that  prophesied 
the  railroad  and  the  telegraph  by  show- 
ing the  necessity  for  them.    The  second 


man  who  had  been  sent  off  to  England' 
the  day  that  Archdale  had  told  Eliza- 
beth of  the  misadventure  of  the  first 
was  clear  in  head  and  as  quick  in  move- 
ment as  means  of  locomotion  at  that 
time  permitted,  but  it  seemed  to  Arch- 
dale at  that  instant  that  the  very  sun 
had  stood  still  in  the  heavens  to  make 
the  summer  days  run  longer,  and  that 
the  most  welcome  certainty  with  such  a 
messenger  as  had  been  chosen  would 
come  too  late.  When  he  should  be 
free,  let  rivals  do  their  best ;  but  now — . 
He  seemed  to  have  lost  himself  and  to 
be  living  in  a  dream  of  the  girl,  as  if 
her  presence  and  her  beauty  and  a  sud- 
den sense  of  distance  from  her  filled 
him  with  agony.  Suddenly  he  stirred, 
and  his  eyes  met  Elizabeth's  and  fell. 
He  turned  away  quickly  and  began  to 
talk. 

For  the  moment  she  had  no  power  at 
all.  She  was  pierced  by  a  sharper  sense 
of  her  situation  than  had  ever  come  to 
her  before,  and  that  had  been  enough. 
She  was  one  too  many  in  the  world.  She 
must  give  place,  and  she  must  not  be 
long  about  it.  A  ringing  was  in  her  ears  ;. 
a  darkness  was  around  her.  But  she 
called  back  her  forces  with  an  effort ; 
she  must  not  think  until  she  should  be 
alone.  She  turned  back  to  Sir  Temple, 
caught  his  last  words,  and  answered 
him  in  haste,  beginning  at  random  and 
going  on  with  a  fluency  which  even  he 
had  not  expected. 

Colonel  Pepperell,  who  was  able  to  do 
more  things  at  once  than  carry  on  his 
dinner  and  a  conversation  with  his 
neighbor,  looked  down  hard  at  his  plate 
a  moment  and  muttered  under  his 
breath,  "  Poor  thing  !    Poor  thing  !  " 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LANDMARKS. 

When  the  ladies  had  left  the  table 
and  gone  into  the  garden  Elizabeth 
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moved  restlessly  from  one  to  another. 
Before  very  long  the  gentlemen  joined 
them,  when  Edmonson,  after  a  little  en- 
gineering, a  few  moments  of  deten- 
tion here  and  there,  came  up  to  her  as 
she  was  sauntering  with  several  others 
on  the  bank  of  the  little  river.  He 
contrived  to  separate  her  from  the  rest 
and  walked  with  her  a  few  steps  behind 
them.  His  vivacity  had  not  deserted 
him,  and  she  felt  that  it  would  be  no 
effort  to  talk  to  him,  and  that  in  listen- 
ing she  should  be  enough  interested  not 
to  forget  herself. 

"  How  beautiful  it  is  here,"  she  began. 

"Yes,  but  I  don't  care  much  for 
landscape  when  I  can  get  anything  bet- 
ter, and  a  woman  who  knows  life  and 
understands  how  to  make  herself  enter- 
taining is  a  great  deal  better.  There- 
fore, at  present  I  have  no  eyes  for 
scenery." 

"Well  what  is  it?"  cried  Elizabeth, 
with  a  smile  that  was  a  flash,  possibly  of 
annoyance,   rather  than  a  gleam  of 
pleasure.    "As  the  saying  goes,  what 
axe  have  you  to  grind,  Master  Edmon- 
son?   All  this  flattery  must  be  for  some 
object.    Can  I  do  anything  for  you? 
If  only  I  had  influence  with  the  Grand 
Mogul,  or  any  other  high  official,  I 
would  speak  to  him  for  you  with  pleas- 
ure.   You  see  your  cause  is  already 
won,  so  don't  waste  any  more  powder." 
And  she  turned  to  him  with  a  little 
laugh  that  was  both  bitter  and  defiant. 
It  was  a  bad  time  to  tell  Elizabeth 
Royal  that  she  had  powers  of  fascination. 
It  was  possible  that  Edmonson  under- 
stood her,  for  his  observations,  though 
not  openly  expressed  like  Sir  Temple 
Dacre's,  were  more  pertinent.    But  this 
seemed  to  him  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
lost.    "The   voice   that  soothes  the 
wounds  of  vanity  is  always  welcome," 
he  mused.  "  I  only  meant  that  it  pleased 
me  to  talk  with  you,"  he  answered.    "  I 


had  no  intention  of  gilding  refined  gold. 
As  you  so  frankly  conclude  I  have  an 
axe  to  grind,  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  hide  the  fact.  But  you  can  not 
grind  it,  else  I  should  come  to  you.  I 
am  equal  to  that.  And  he  looked  at 
her,  first  with  a  cool  audacity  in  his 
eyes;  which  he  knew  she  would  meet ; 
and  then  as  he  held  her  gaze  with  a 
sudden  softening  from  which  she  turned 
away. 

"  Then,  if  I  can  not,  why  don't  you  ask 
some  one  who  can,  Colonel  Archdale, 
for  instance?  He  likes  to  be  oblig- 
ing—that is,  I  take  it  for  granted  he 
does." 

"  Perhaps  I  shall."  They  had  left 
the  water  now  and  were  following  the 
path  up  toward  the  house.  There  was 
a  pause.  "The  air  of  this  place  does 
not  agree  with  you,"  he  began  abruptly. 
"  You  are  much  paler  than  when  you 
came." 

"  I  am  happy  to  say  it  is  quite  the 
contrary  with  you,"  she  answered. 
"  Our  sea  breezes  have  given  you  the 
hue  of  health." 

"  Yes,  that —  and  other  things.  You 
turn  away  from  any  reference  to  your 
self,  but  you  can  never  prevent  my  car- 
ing more  for  your  welfare  than  for  any- 
thing else  in  the  world."  He  was  speak- 
ing softly  in  tones  that  were  deep  with 
earnestness.  There  was  no  doubt  that  in 
some  way  she  did  fascinate  him. 

She  came  to  a  halt  and  looked  him 
full  in  the  face  without  a  blush,  an  ad- 
ded pallor,  or  any  sign  of  emotion.  At 
that  moment  she  felt  herself  Archdale's 
wife,  and  felt,  too,  that  Edmonson 
considered  her  so. 

"  You  can't  have  any  great  objects  in 
your  life,  then,  if  you  fritter  away  your 
interest  on  an  idle  acquaintance  whom 
you  will  forget  as  soon  as  you  are  out  of 
her  sight,  and,  if  you'll  pardon  me, 
who  will  forget  you,  except  when  some- 
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thing  calls  up  your  name,  or  a  reminis- 
cence of  you."  Even  Edmonson  as  he 
stood  staring  at  her  drew  his  breath 
like  one  recovering  from  a  shock.  Then 
as  he  looked  her  face  changed  and  he 
saw  tears  on  her  lashes.  She  reached 
out  her  hand  toward  him  and  raised  her 
eyes  to  his  with  a  pathetic  appeal.  "  I 
know  it's  the  habit  of  gentlemen  to  make 
gallant  speeches,"  she  said,  "  probably 
more  in  your  own  country  than  here  ;  we 
are  more  simple,  and  as  for  me,  I 'm 
ignorant,  I  know  that  very  well.  I  am 
not  as  quick  as  other  people,  I  suppose, 
but  I  don't  like  this  sort  of  thing,  I 
never  shall.  Somehow,  it  hurts  me,  it 
seems  as  if  one  despised  me.  Well, 
never  mind,  it's  not  that,  of  course; 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  it,  because 
it's  the  fashion.  But  why  won't  you 
talk  to  me  naturally,  just  as  other  people 
do?" 

Edmonson  looked  at  her  with  ab- 
sorbed attention.  He  was  convinced. 
The  thing  was  incredible,  but  it  was 
true.  She  was  not  feigning,  she  did  not 
understand  him.  Her  blindness  came 
from  one  of  two  causes,  either  she  was 
incapable  of  passion,  or  her  heart  was 
not  yet  aroused.  For  he  argued  that  if 
she  had  loved  any  one  she  must  have 
read  him. 

"  I  will  do  as  you  ask  me,"  he  said 
simply,  taking  the  only  course  that  was 
open  to  him  unless  he  had  wished  to 
banish  himself  entirely.  But  as  he 
walked  slowly  on  beside  her  again  the 
evil  look  came  into  his  downcast  eyes, 
and  the  shadow  darted  out  in  his 
thoughts  terrible  and  triumphant. 

When  they  were  near  the  house,  and 
she  was  about  to  turn  back  again  to- 
ward the  others,  still  enjoying  the  sum- 
mer air,  he  said.  "Will  you  come  with 
me  into  the  hall?  I  want  to  ask  you 
about  something  I  noticed  there."  This 
was  only  so  far  true  that  he  had  found 
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the  antlers  which  he  remembered  hung 
there  an  excuse  to  stand  face  to  face 
with  her  a  few  moments  longer,  and  to 
talk  with  her.  and  have  her  answers 
even  about  these  trivial  things  all  to 
himself  before  the  others  came.  It  was 
of  no  use  to  pretend  to  himself  now 
that  disappointed  ambition  was  the 
cause  of  his  chagrin  at  losing  Elizabeth  ; 
his  feeling  was  not  chagrin,  it  was  some- 
thing like  fury.  He  had  never  denied 
himself  anything,  he  would  not  deny 
himself  now.  As  to  this  woman  who 
the  higher  he  found,  and  the  more  he 
admired  her,  the  more  she  eluded  him, 
and  with  every  unconscious  movement 
drew  tighter  the  chain  that  bound  him  ; 
he  had  a  purpose  concerning  her.  He 
was  not  capable  of  deep  or  continued 
devotion,  but  when  he  had  an  object  in 
view  nothing  mattered  to  him  but  that. 
If  he  gained  it,  doubtless  something 
else  would  absorb  him ;  if  he  lost  — 
blackness  filled  this  blank,  but  here  he 
had  resolved  not  to  lose. 

As  he  stood  in  the  hall  with  Elizabeth 
beside  the  open  door  and  watched  her 
delicate  face  and  perceived  the  readiness 
with  which  she  answered  his  questions  in 
full,  as  if  glad  of  so  simple  a  subject, 
he  said  to  himself,  "  That  fancy  of  hers 
for  me  was  lighter  than  I  thought.  She 
has  not  yet  quaffed  the  nectar  of  love — 
not  yet —  not  yet."  He  gave  little  at- 
tention to  her  story  of  the  shooting  of 
the  stag,  Stephen's  feat  when  a  boy  of 
fourteen ;  she  did  not  of  course  know  as 
much  of  the  history  of  the  Archdales 
as  did  the  petted  young  beauty  to 
whom  he  had  been  talking  before 
dinner,  and  she  in  the  midst  of  her 
fluent  account  wondered  in  her  own 
mind  where  she  had  heard  it  all,  and 
remembered  that  it  had  been  one  of 
Katie's  stories  when  they  were  at  school 
together. 

"You  see  how  large  a  creature  it 
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must  have  been,"  she  finished,  "the 
forehead  hangs  quite  low,  but  I  can't 
touch  the  tip  of  the  under  branch  of 
this  antler."  She  made  the  effort  as 
she  spoke,  and  reaching  up  on  tiptoe, 
caught  at  the  antler  to  steady  herself. 
It  swung  a  little  on  one  side,  and  she 
stood  looking  at.  the  hole  torn  in  the 
tapestry  by  Stephen's  gun  on  that  day, 
when  he  had  gone  into  the  woods  in 
desperate  mood.  It  had  been  covered, 
and  no  one  had  noticed  it,  unless,  pos- 
sibly, the  servants  in  dusting,  but,  if  so, 
they  had  not  told  of  the  accident,  not 
wishing  to  run  the  risk  of  being  blamed 
for  it. 

"Did  I  do  that?"  asked  Elizabeth. 
It  seemed  to  her  as  if  to  have  injured  an 
Archdale  to  the  value  of  a  pin  would 
be  intolerable. 

"No  indeed,"  said  Edmonson.  "I 
saw  it  just  as  you  moved.    The  antler 
is  smooth  here,  see."  And  he  made  her 
pass  her  hand  over  the  polished  surface 
above  the  tear.  "  Perhaps  there  is  some 
roughness  in  the  wall,"  he  added,  "it 
may  be  a  nail  under  the  tapestry  that 
somebody  found  out  before  we  came. 
She  reached  up  eagerly. 
"No,"  she  said,  "something  must 
have  struck  against  it  and  caught  it,  for 
so  far  from  being  rough  here,  it's  hollow. 
I  can  put  my  finger  into  it ;  it  is  one 
of  the  openings  between  the  beams." 
They  went  on  talking  while  Elizabeth's 
finger  was  unconsciously  tapping  the 
wall  through  the  torn  hanging.    All  at 
once  she  broke  off  iti  *he  midst  of  what 
she  was  saying  to  cry,-  "Why,  there 
certainly  is  something  very  strange  here  ; 
it  is  like  the  canvas  of  a  picture.  Touch 
it,  and  see  if  it  does  not  feel  so  to  you." 

Edmonson  reached  up  his  hand  as 
she  withdrew  hers.  His  eyes  seemed  to 
scintillate  as  he  felt  the  surface,  of  the 
canvas  under  his  finger ;  his  face  flushed 
deeply;  it  was  with  effort  that  he  re- 


strained a  jubilant  cry,  and  his  tones 
betrayed  a  triumph  that  he  could  not 
hide,  while  excitement  broke  through 
his  barriers  of  measured  words. 

"  Really,  we  must  look  into  this,"  he 

said.  "  This  may  be  El  Dorado  to  

some  of  us.  Let  us  wager,  Mistress 
Royal,  whom  it  most  concerns,  you,  or 


me." 

"  I  suppose  it's  some  old  family  por- 
trait and  belongs  to  the  Colonel,"  she 
answered. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  he  said,  waiv- 
ing the  question  of  the  wager  as  she  had 
done.  "  Don't  you  propose  to  ask  him?" 

Elizabeth  looked  amazed,  then  flushed 
deeply  as  she  realized  her  imprudence 
in  having  spoken  of  the  canvas. 

"  Certainly  not,"  she  answered.  "  I 
don't  see  how  what  Colonel  Archdale 
has  on  his  walls  concerns  me." 

"  I  should  think  a  possible  daughter- 
in-law  would  feel  somewhat  differently.' 
She  winced,  then  answered  coolly; 
"  She  ought  not." 

"  Well,  at  least,  /  am  curious.  I  own 
it.  I  must  see  what  we  have  unearthed 
here.  Won't  you  ask  the  Colonel  to 
show  us  his  private  portrait  gallery? 
He  will  do  anything  for  you,  I  notice." 
"  Certainly  not,"  she  answered. 
"Certainly  he  won't  do  everything 
for  you,  or  certainly  you  will  not  ask 
him  —  which?"  insisted  Edmonson. 

"  Both.  I  shall  never  test  him,  and  I 
shall  make  no  comments  on  what  I  may 
find  on  his  walls.  Nor  will  you, 
Master  Edmonson,  for  no  gentleman 
would." 

"Do  you  object  to  my  seeing  it?" 
She  looked  at  him  wonderingly. 

"Why  should  I,  if  it  were  open? 
But  I  will  tell  you  what  I  do  object  to, 
to  my  coming  here  and  seeming  to  pry 
upon  _  the  family.  1  wish  it  had  been 
somebody  else  instead  of  me  who  had 
found  it,  or  that  it  had  never  been  found 


at  all.  I  beg  you  will  spare  me,  Mas- 
ter Edmonson."  And  she  looked  at 
him  with  the  rare  entreaty  of  a  proud 
nature. 

"  Perhaps  it' s  not  a  picture  after 
all,"  he  said.  "You  may  be  mistaken. 
Don't  you  think  so?" 

"No,"  she  answered.  "I  am  not 
mistaken,  but — ." 

"  Don 't  fear  that  I  shall  speak  one 
word,"  he  cried  as  she  hesitated.  "  I 
would  sooner  lose  my  life  than  annoy 
you,  to  say  nothing  of  losing  my  amuse- 
ment. If  I  can  't  see  what  is  behind 
the  hanging  without  doing  that,  why, 
I'  11  not  see  it  at  all." 

"Thank  you,"  she  said  gratefully, 
dwelling  only  upon  the  first  part  of  his 
speech.  "I  was  sure  you  would  feel  so." 

"  Yes,  words  and  questions  would  be 
a  clumsy  way.  I  '11  show  you  a  better." 
And  while  she  looked  at  him  wondering 
what  he  meant,  he  turned  from  her  and 
in  an  instant,  bringing  up  a  chair,  had 
stepped  upon  it  and  made  with  his  pen- 
knife a  line  across  what  he  judged 
would  be  the  top  of  the  picture.  Feel- 
ing along  the  length  of  this  with  his 
finger  he  cut  a  perpendicular  line  from 
each  end  of  it,  so  that  the  tapestry  fell 
down  like  the  end  of  a  broad  ribbon, 
and  showed  that  Elizabeth  had  not  been 
at  fault  in  her  supposition.  He  had 
stepped  down  from  the  chair,  replaced 
it,  and  returned  to  her  side  while  she 
still  stood  in  dumb  consternation.  He 
was  smiling.  "  There  !  "  he  said.  The 
thing  had  been  done  in  a  flash ;  he  had 
scarcely  glanced  at  the  painting,  until, 
as  he  spoke,  he  fell  back  a  step.  Then 
he  caught  her  arm. 

"  Look  I"  he  cried  hoarsely,  "  Look  ! " 
But  he  need  not  have  told  her  to 
look,  she  was  doing  it  with  eyes  wide 
open  and  lips  parted  and  motionless. 
"  I  was  right,  you  see.  I  had  a  right  to 
do  this,"  he  said. 
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She  drew  away  from  the  grasp  that 
he  still  laid  on  her  arm  in  his  absorp- 
tion. "Yes,  I  was  right,"  he  repeated. 
"Do  you  see?" 

"  No,"  she  answered,  "  I  understand 
nothing.  Explain  yourself.  Or  wait. 
It  is  time  now  to  call  Colonel  Archdale. 
You  will  explain  to  him  this  liberty, 
and  the  meaning  of  this  —  this  strange 
coincidence." 

"Ah,  ha  !  "  he  cried.  "  You  see  it? 
Everybody  will  see  it ;  isn' t  it  so  ?  Tell 
me,"  he  insisted. 

"I  suppose  so,"  she  faltered,  looking 
at  his  triumphant  face  and  feeling  a 
presentiment  that  some  evil  was  to  fall 
upon  the  Archdale  family.  If  so  she 
would  have  helped  to  bring  it. 

"  Let  us  send  for  him,"  repeated  Ed- 
monson. "  Or,  no.  Let  us  surprise 
them  all,  give  them  an  entertainment 
not  planned  by  mine  admirable  host. 
Come,  let  us  go  out  into  the  garden,  and 
when  we  return,  here  will  be  a  new  face 
to  greet  us.  That  will  be  more  as  you 
wish  it?    I  want  it  to  be  as  you  wish." 

"  You  have  not  considered  me  at  all." 

"The  day  will  come  when  you  will 
not  say  that,"  he  answered,  looking  at 
her  fixedly,  then  turning  away  with 
abruptness.  "We  must  name  our  new 
friend,"  he  added.  "  Suppose  we  call 
him  Banquo's  ghost?  Banquo's  ghost, 
you  remember,  existed  to  only  one  per- 
son. Did  you  ever  see  him  on  the 
stage?  You  must,  some  day  in  Lon- 
don. He  rises  up  in  solemn  majesty 
from  a  secret  trap  door,  and  over- 
whelms   Mac  Well !   'here' s  the 

trap  door."  And  he  touched  the 
slashed  tapestry  with  his  finger.  "  Shall 
I  tell  you  why  I  call  him  so?  "  he  went 
on,  coming  close  to  her  as  if  about  to 
whisper  some  secret. 

"  No,"  she  said,  drawing  back.  "  If 
3rou  know  any  secrets  belonging  to  this 
family,  I  don't  want  to  hear  them. 
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You  will  be  obliged  to  apologize  to  the 
Colonel  for  defacing  his  wall,  and 
whatever  explanation  you  have  to  give, 
will  be  given  to  him." 

Edmonson  watched  her  with  a  smile. 
"Do  you  know,"  he  said,"  that  you 
have  an  exaggerated  conscience?  But 
you  have  the  faculty  of  making  it  seem 
charming.  As  you  please,  then.  I  will 
give  my  explanation  to  the  Colonel  as 
soon  as  he  is  ready  for  it  —  as  soon,  and 
even  before.  Shall  we  go  into  the 
garden  again  until  somebody  comes?  " 

Elizabeth  did  not  answer  immedi- 
ately.   She  stopped  on  the  threshold 
where   she   had    been   standing  and 
looked  at  the  speaker  with  an  expres- 
sion he   could   not   read.    She  had 
thought  well  of  this  young  man.  Was 
it  going  to  be  that  she  could  no  longer 
believe  in  him?    She  did  not  care  so 
much  for  that  in  itself,  but  it  seemed  as 
if  all  the  world  in  which  she  had  moved, 
the  ideal  world  founded  on  beauty  and 
nobleness,  even  if,  indeed,  one  corner- 
stone of  it  were  pain,  had  fallen  to 
pieces  about   her.    Among   so  many 
ruins  the  ruin  of  another  ideal  would 
not  be  so  very  much,  but  it  would 
give  more  pain  than  was  due  to  itself. 
As  she  looked  up  at  him  Edmonson's 
face  lost  its  exultation.    "  Perhaps  I  am 
mistaken;   I  ought  to  hear  before  I 
judge,"  she  thought. 

«  I  would  rather  stay  here,"  she  said 
at  last.    "There  are  footsteps  now— 
it  is  Master  Archdale."    She  thought  as 
she  spoke  that  the  girlish  figure  walk- 
ing beside  -him  was  Katie's,  but  when 
the  two  came  nearer  she  saw  that  it  was 
not  his  cousin  to  whom  Stephen  was 
talking  so  merrily,  but  another  of  his 
mother's  guests.    Katie  was  in  the  dis- 
tance with  Kenelm  Waldo.  Bulchester 
had  disappeared  for  the  moment  — 
no,  he  was  with  Madam  Archdale.  As 
these  and  others  sauntered  up  to  the 


hall,  Edmonson    partially  closing  the 
opening  by  pushing  the  tapestry  behind 
the  antlers,   retreated,  and  occupied 
himself  with  an  examination  of  these 
long  branches    that   like    a  personal 
weapon  had  divided  the  thick  under- 
brush of  his  way  before  him.    It  was 
not  until  most  of  the  party  were  in  the 
hall,  not  until  the  Colonel  had  come  in 
with  Madam  Pepperell,  that  he  sud- 
denly went  forward  and  drew  down  the 
cut  tapestry,  and  at  the  moment  put 
himself  into  the  same  attitude  with  the 
man  in  the  picture,  and  in  this  attitude 
stood  with  his  eyes  glancing  keenly  from 
one  to  another  of  the  spectators. 

There  was  a  murmur,  not  rising  to 
articulateness,  which  seemed  to  be  sur- 
prise at  the  sight  of  the  portrait  so  un- 
expectedly disclosed.  Then  followed  a 
breathless  hush.  It  was  in  the  hush  that 
Edmonson's  eyes  were  busiest.  But 
that,  too,  was  short.  For,  a  cry  of  as- 
tonishment rose  from  nearly  every  one 
in  the  hall.  This,  though  coming  from 
many  throats,  had  but  one  import. 

"What  a  likeness!   Perfect!  Won- 
derful!   How  came  it  there?  How 
came  he  here?    What  does  it  mean?'" 
From  Edmonson,  standing  motionless, 
the  assembly  looked  toward  Stephen, 
and  from  him,  plainly  as  much  at  a  loss 
as  themselves,  they  turned  their  eyes 
where  his  were  already  fixed,  upon  the 
face  of  his  father.    But  the  Colonel, 
pale  and  amazed,  with  a  dark  shadow 
fallen  upon  his  face  from  the  door  near 
by  him  — or  perhaps  from  some  door 
opening  in  his  own  breast  —  seemed 
no  more  able  than  the  others  to  read 
the  riddle.    Indeed,  he  was  the  first 
to  ask  the  explanation  that  all  were 
seeking. 

"When  and  how  did  you  bring  that 
picture  here?"  he  said.  "  And  whose 
portrait  is  it?"  For  he  had  rejected 
the  first  suggestion  of  its  being  Edmon- 
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son  himself.  The  dress  belonged  to  an 
earlier  period,  and  the  face  was  that  of 
a  man  somewhat  older ;  it  could  not  be 
thought  of  as  the  portrait  of  the  young 
man  standing  beside  it ;  it  was  simply  a 
marvellous  likeness. 

"  I  found  it  here,"  returned  Edmon- 
son with  a  bow.  "  I  have  seen  the  copy 
of  it  many  times,  this  is  the  original 
painting  by  Lely.  It  came  here  —  I 
mean  to  the  Colonies  —  by  one  of  those 
mistakes  that  one  member  of  a  family 
sometimes,  perpetrates  upon  the  others. 
How  it  ever  got  behind  this  hanging  it 
is  out  of  my  province  to  tell.  I  yield 
the  field  to  Colonel  Archdale." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  it,"  said  that 
gentleman.  "  The  house  was  built  when 
I  was  a  child.  It  was  one  of  the  pre- 
parations for  my  father's  second  mar- 
riage. The  tapestry  is  an  heirloom ;  it  is 
so  old  that  I  am  always  afraid  of  its 
tearing,  and  it  is  never  taken  from  the 
wall.  My  house  is  at  the  disposal  of  my 
guests,  to  be  sure,  but  none  of  them 
could  have  destroyed  anything  else  that 
I  should  have  felt  the  injury  to  so 
keenly." 

"  It  was  not  willingly  done,"  returned 
Edmonson,  "it  was  by  the  impulse  of 
fate.  As  to  the  picture,  it  does  not' seem 
strange  that  we  expect  Colonel  Arch- 
dale  to  know  whom  his  own  family  por- 
traits represent." 

"  It  may  not  seem  strange,  but  it  is 
not  unprecedented  to  be  ignorant,"  an- 
swered his  host.  "  My  father  must  have 
known,  but  in  obeying  his  injunctions  as 
to  care  of  the  tapestry  I  had  no  idea 
that  I  was  keeping  anything  but  bare 
walls  from  view.  Even  these  antlers  are 
fastened  to  a  great  nail  in  one  of  the 
beams.  I  remember  it  since  I  was  a 
child.  The  hanging  was  fitted  over  it, 
and  I  was  glad  when  it  was  put  to  use  in 
this  way." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt  he  could  tell  us  about 


the  portrait  if  we  could  only  get  at 
him,"  returned  Edmonson  coming  back 
to  his  subject.  "  But  as  to  who  the 
gentleman  is,  and  why  you  have  flattered 
me  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  discover  any 
likeness  between  us,  I  owe  you  all  an 
explanation.  And  Colonel  Archdale, 
another  one  besides,  which  I  am  most 
ready  to  make,  for  having  presumed  to 
search  out  the  painting  when  I  found  by 
accident  that  there  was  one  behind  here. 
No  time  is  so  good  as  the  present. 
Then,  too,  I  have  aroused  the  curiosity 
of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  I  am 
afraid  they  will  owe  me  a  grudge  if  I 
don't  gratify  it  by  telling  the  whole 
story." 

"  Indeed  we  shall,"  cried  Katie 
Archdale. 

Bulchester  had  entered  behind  the 
others  unseen  in  the  concentration  of 
attention  upon  the  portrait  and  its  ex- 
hibitor, and  had  spent  his  moment  of 
amazement  in  silence.  He  now  glided  up 
to  Edmonson  and  said  something  to  him 
in  an  undertone  too  low  to  be  caught  by 
anyone  else.  The  other  replied  by  a 
look  of  scorn,  and  a  muttered  some- 
thing that  sounded  very  like,  "  You  al- 
ways were  a  fool."  Then  he  stood  si- 
lent, glancing  first  at  Stephen,  and  then 
at  the. Colonel.  The  young  man  faced 
him  in  haughty  defiance  of  his  manner 
which  made  his  words  almost  insulting. 
The  elder  stood  with  his  suavity  a  little 
disturbed,  it  is  true  ;  but  no  one  except 
Edmonson  found  fear  in  his  face,  or  in- 
terpreted what  he  said  as  a  desire  of 
postponement  when  he  suggested  that  if 
there  were  anything  interesting  to  be 
heard  they  should  wait  until  all  the  strag- 
glers had  come  up,  and  then  adjourn  to 
the  drawing-room  where  they  would  be 
more  comfortable. 

Edmonson  bowed  slightly  in  answer, 
smiled,  thanked  him,  but  observed  that 
it  was  most  flattering  to  an  orator  to 
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find  his  audience  increase  as  he  went  on, 
and  began : 

«  I  am  to  tell  you  who  this  gentleman 
of  the  portrait  is,  and  why  I  resemble 
him." 

All  at  once  Stephen  glanced  at  Eliza- 
beth.   He  had  found  her  in  the  hall 
with  Edmonson.    Had  she  any  hand  in 
this  unveiling  of  an  ancestral  face? 
He  thought  of  the  possibility  of  shame 
that  might  follow  —  of  shame,  because 
he  remembered  the  talk  of  the  two 
men  in  the  woods  and  the  old  butler's 
look  at  Edmonson  that  very  morning. 
If  this  triumphant  fellow  had  any  such 
thing  to  tell,  did  she  already  know  it? 
Was  she  upon  such  terms  of  intimacy 
with  him  as  this?    She  stood  apart,  still 
near  the  doorway  where  Edmonson  had 
left  her.    None  of  the  curiosity  ex- 
pressed everywhere  else  was  in  her  face. 
She   seemed    scarcely   listening;  she 
looked  as  if  she  were  far  away  and  the 
people  about  her  and  the  words  they 
were  saying  belonged  to  a  different 
world.    But  it  was  not  so,  for  it  was  the 
consciousness  that  she  was  in  the  world 
about  her  and  bound  to  it  that  gave  her 
the   expression    of   struggle.  Chains 
held  her  when  she  wanted  to  be  free. 
She  was  one  too  many  here.  Before 
her  was  Archdale's   face   as   he  had 
looked  at  Katie,  and  between  these  two 
a  stupid  woman  whom  she  had  no  pa- 
tience with,  whom  she  hated  —  herself. 
And  now  there  might  be  coming  an 
added  pain  that  she  had  brought.  She 
did  not  care  especially  for  Archdale's 
pain,  except  that  it  was  of  her  bringing. 

But  Edmonson  went  on  talking,  and 
Stephen,  like  the  others,  forgot  every- 
thing in  listening.  He  saw  his  father's 
brows  contract,  and  knew  that  he  was 
biting  his  under  lip  hard,  as  he  did 
when  he  was  much  troubled. 

Edmonson  still  went  on  with  his  story. 
He    certainly    made    it  interesting. 


Stephen's  secret  uneasiness  passed  into 
surprise,  distrust,  conviction,  inward  dis- 
turbance as  he  stood  with  his  haughty 
air  unchanged. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

RANKLING  ARROWS. 

Elizabeth  was  alone  at  last,  that  is,  as 
much  as  a  thought  pursuing  like  a  per- 
sonality lets  one  be  alone.   When  she 
crossed  her  room  in  the  silence  it  was  a 
relief  to  hear  no  voices,  not  to  be  obliged 
to  answer  when  she  had  not  listened 
and  was  afraid  lest  she  should  not  an- 
swer rightly.    Yet  the  events  of  the 
last  few  hours,  the  stray  words  as  they 
seemed  to  her  that  she  had  heard,  the 
faces  that  had  been  before  her  kept 
moving  on  before  her  now  and  repeat- 
ing themselves  faintly  for  a  little  time, 
just  as  one  whose  head  is  throbbing 
with  some  continued  sound  still  hears  it 
through  all  his  pulses,  even  when  he  has 
gone  out  of  reach  of  the  reality.  She 
seemed  to  be  driving  home  with  Lady 
Dacre's  face  full  of  tenderness  opposite 
her.    The  sympathy  had  been  almost 
too  much  for  Elizabeth,  her  eyes  had 
not  met   the   compassionate  glances. 
Sir  Temple  had  conversed  for  three  \  he 
had  been  very  kind,  too,  but  the  kind- 
ness hurt  her,  for  she  knew  they  pitied 
her. 

Elizabeth  had  an  humble  way  witfi 
her  sometimes,  and,  as  has  been  said, 
her  own  achievements  seemed  to  her 
worthless.  She  had  nothing  of  that 
blatant  quality,  vanity,  which  claims 
from  others  and  by  reason  of  its  arro- 
gance gets  to  be  called  pride  ;  but  her 
dignity  strove  above  everything  to  be 
sufficient  for  itself.  Such  a  spirit  shrinks 
from  claiming  the  appreciation  it  hun- 
gers for,  shrinks  back  into  itself,  and 
passes  for  shyness,  or  humility,  or  any- 
thing but  what  it  is,  that  supreme  pride 
that  seeks  from  the  world  its  highest, 
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the  allegiance  of  love,  in  return  for  its 
own  love  of  what  is  true  and  grand. 
Finding  a  denial  in  those  it  meets,  it 
draws  away  in  a  silence  that  to  people 
who  rate  assertion  as  power  seems  tame- 
ness,  for  its  action  is  beyond  them,  like 
sights  that  need  a  telescope,  or  sounds 
out  of  reach  of  the  ear.  Pride  like 
this  has  two  possibilities.  It  is  a  Saint 
Christopher  that  will  serve  only  the 
highest.  That  unfound,  it  grows  bitter, 
and  shrinks  more  and  more  into  itself, 
and  withers  into  hopelessness.  But  if  it 
find  the  Highest  and  draw  upon  that  love 
too  great  for  change  or  failure,  then  all 
things  have  a  new  proportion,  for  grown 
up  to  the  shelter  of  the  eternities,  human 
judgments  dwindle,  and  human  slights, 
however  they  may  scar,  cannot  destroy. 

The  person  Elizabeth  seemed  to  see 
most  clearly  was  Archdale  in  that  one 
moment  in  which  all  his  heart  had  been 
revealed.  Yet  it  seemed  to  her  that  it 
was  not  of  him  that  she  was  thinking 
most  but  of  Katie's  pain  and  anger. 
If  she  were  to  be  separated  from 
Stephen  Archdale  forever,  what  wonder 
that  she  was  grieved  with  the  woman 
who  had  done  it?  For  Elizabeth  knew 
that  though  Katie  liked  admiration,  she 
loved  Stephen.  Elizabeth  herself  saw 
that  he  was  superior,  not  only  in  appear- 
ance, but  in  mind,  to  any  of  the  suitors 
with  whom  she  confessed  that  in  event 
of  the  worst  it  was  possible  that  the  girl 
might  console  herself. 

But  Elizabeth  was  by  no  means  so  far 
above  thoughts  of  herself  that  any  other 
woman's  suffering  was  bringing  to  her 
face  the  look  that  came  upon  it  as  her 
pride  and  her  fear  forced  her  away  from 
the  belief  she  had  determined  to  hold, 
into  a  horror  lest  all  she  dreaded  was 
true,  lest  she  was  really  the  wife  of  the 
man  who  at  the  very  lightest  disliked 
her.  She  could  not  blame  him  for  that, 
and  it  would  not  have  been  the  worst 


thing,  since  she  cared  nothing  about 
him ;  she  had  not  fotgotten  his  look  of 
scorn  on  that  day  of  the  wedding,  it 
came  back  to  her  often ;  but  what  of 
that,  she  asked  herself,  since  she  re- 
turned it  ?  But  to-night  there  was  more 
than  this ;  to-night  his  heart  had  been 
shown,  and  Elizabeth  had  seen  how  she 
stood  for  misery  to  him,  seen,  too, 
another  danger  which  she  had  never 
thought  of  before.  This  possibility,  re- 
mote enough,  would  not  be  put  out  of 
sight  now.  It  might  happen  that  if 
there  were  proved  to  have  been  no  mar- 
riage between  herself  and  Stephen  Arch- 
dale, the  certainty  of  this  would  come 
too  late  to  save  Katie  for  him.  Eliza- 
beth turned  wild  at  the  sense  of  her  own 
helplessness.  "  I  am  one  too  many  in 
the  world,"  she  thought ;  she  could  not 
have  spoken,  all  her  will  was  concen- 
trating into  action.  Night  had  over- 
swept  her ;  she  forgot  everything  in  her 
thought  for  the  beings  whom  she  saw 
were  covered  by  the  same  cloud.  She 
was  to  be  always  an  ugly  obstacle  to. 
the  happiness  of  Katie  and  of  a  man 
she  pitied.  Whichever  way  she  turned 
it  seemed  that  there  was  no  other  chance 
for  her.  She  would  not  go  through  the 
world  one  too  many.  On  coming  into 
the  room  she  had  put  back  the  curtains 
for  more  air  and  had  blown  out  the  can- 
dles. She  did  not  light  them  again; 
all  that  she  was  going  to  do  she  could 
see  well  enough  to  do  by  the  stars  and 
the  long  summer  twilight.  She  sat 
down  in  the  armchair  beside  her  table, 
drew  her  dressing-case  toward  her,  and 
opening  it,  unlocked  one  compartment 
with  a  tiny  key  found  in  another.  The 
package  so  carefully  locked  away  here 
was  something  that  Mrs.  Eveleigh  in 
one  of  her  nervous  mooas  had  given 
her  to  keep,  lest  some  accident  should 
happen.  To  be  sure,  she  had  given  it 
under  promise  that  no  one  should  know 
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of  it,  for  she  had  used  it  for  only  a 
little  while  for  her  complexion,  she  ex- 
plained to  Elizabeth,  and  might  never 
want  it  again.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
she  might.    It  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  buy  it;   she  did  not  want 
to  run  another  gauntlet  of  questions. 
So  the  powder  had  lain  in  Elizabeth's 
dressing-case,  unremembered  even,  un- 
til to-night.    Now  she  took  it  out  with 
a  firm  hand  ;  there  was  no  sign  of  shrink- 
ing or  fear  about  her,  not  because  she  was 
incapable  of  it,  for  she  had  her  terrors, 
though  she  showed  them  less  than  some 
women.    But  she  was  a  soldier  in  the 
midst  of  battle  whose  only  object  is  to 
dislodge  the  enemy ;  what  it  will  cost  is 
not  counted.    She  waited  a  moment, 
then  opened  the  paper  so  steadily  that 
she  spilled  none  of  the  powder  in  the 
dimness.    She  had  no  last  words  to  say, 
nothing  to  leave;  it  would  be  under- 
stood.   She  spread  out  the  paper  a  little 
more,  still  firmly,  still  so  absorbed  in 
the  thought  of  escape  as  to  have  taken 
no  account  of  the  way.    Then  she  bent 
her  face  over  it  and  slowly  drew  nearer. 
Suddenly  she  raised  her  head ;  it  seemed 
as  if  a  voice  had  called  her,  a  voice  so 
clear,  so  still,  so  full  of  power  that  she 
waited  submissive  and  wondering.  In 
another  moment  she  came  to  herself, 
the  brave  self  that  suffering  had  thrust 
away  usurping  its  place  by  a  wicked  will. 
She  drew  a  long  breath  as  if  waking 
from  a  horrible  dream,  and  sat  quiet  for 
a  while,  her  hands  clenched  and  brought 
together.    She  shivered  in  the  summer 
air.    Suddenly  she  rose,  took  up  the 
paper,  and  going  to  the  window,  tossed 
it  out,  scattering  its  contents.    "  It  shall 
never  tempt  any  one  like  this  again." 
she  said  aloud. 

Then  slipping  down  to  the  floor, 
she  leaned  her  arms  upon  the  window- 
sill  and  buried  her  face  in  them. 

"  God,  forgive  me,"  she  cried.    "  It 


was  Thy  cross  that  I  was  casting  off. 
But  my  life  is  in  Thy  guidance.    I  will 
take  all  the  pain  from  Thy  hand.  For- 
give me.    Help  me  against  my  wicked 
pride.    And  in  return  for  the  misery  I 
have  brought,  give  me  something  good 
that  I  may  do,  some  little  favor.  And 
yet  —  Thy  will  be  done,"  she  added 
brokenly,  then  trembled  lest  that  Will 
should  refuse  the  one  request  which 
seemed  to  promise  any  relief ;  trembled, 
but  did  not  retract.    "  I  will  wait,  I  will 
trust,"  she  said,  and  looked  into  the 
depths  beyond  the  stars  with  no  fear 
that  her  prayer  would  fall  back  into  it- 
self like  a  sound  which,  finding  no  home, 
returns  weary,  and  robbed  of  its  mean- 
ing and  strength.    She  knew  that  the 
something  which  fell  upon  her  was  for- 
giveness too  deep  for  words  and  an  as- 
surance of  guidance.  For  the  telephone 
is  not  new  but  as  old  as  humanity  and 
with  a  call  in  every  man's  consciousness. 
It  summons  him  at  times  to  leave  what 
he  is  doing  and  listen.    And  when  in 
some  depth  of  need  he  sends  a  message, 
then,  because  no  other  ear  than  his  may 
catch  the  answer  given,  is  there  for  that 
reason  none?  The  soul  is  like  science ; 
it  cannot  break  through  its  boundaries 
and  burst  in  upon  the  unknowable  that 
surrounds  its  little  realm  of  knowledge, 
but  wherever  it  presses  against  these 
barriers  they  recede  without  being  de- 
stroyed, and  the  adventurer,  still  in  his 
own  domain,  brings  back  new  treasures 
to  the  old  life.  The  source  of  power  is, 
we  know,  forever  beyond  us,  but  in  go- 
ing out  toward  that  we  enter  the  realm 
of  power  and  are  charged  with  it. 

In  the  stillness  that  had  fallen  upon 
her  Elizabeth  rose  softly,  and  made  her 
preparations  for  the  night. 

Archdale  came  down  early  the  next 
morning.  He  stood  a  few  moments  in 
the  hall  waiting  for  the  appearance  of 
the  person  he  had  come  to  meet.  As 
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he  looked  out  into  the  garden,  a  picture 
seemed  to  rise  before  him,  one  that  was 
not  within  his  horizon  at  present.  He 
seemed  to  be  looking  out  into  a  garden 
as  he  had  been  that  morning  when,  with 
his  mother,  Sir  Temple  and  Lady  Dacre, 
he  had  paid  a  visit  to  Madam  Pepper- 
ell.  Looking  into  this  garden  absently 
he  had  seen  Elizabeth.  Unaware  of 
visitors  in  the  house,  she  was  going  on 
with  her  occupation  of  gathering  roses. 
Archdale  the  day  before,  wondering 
about  her  complicity  with  Edmonson's 
scheme  had  had  this  vision  of  her  come 
between  him  and  any  belief  in  this.  It 
came  again  that  next  morning  as  he  was 
waiting  to  see  Edmonson  alone,  and 
imagined  his  mind  full  only  of  what  he 
had  learned  from  him  the  day  before. 
He  remembered  the  expression  of  her 
face ;  he  had  never  seen  it  gentle  like 
this.  She  had  been  standing  only  a  few 
rods  distant  with  scarcely  so  much  as 
her  profile  turned  toward  him.  A  clus- 
ter was  in  her  left  hand ;  in  her  right  a 
stem  just  broken  off,  holding  a  rose  and 
several  buds.  She  was  perfectly  still, 
seeming  to  have  forgotten  to  move,  to 
be  lost  in  reverie.  She  saw  him  no 
more  than  her  roses ;  she  was  alone  with 
her  thoughts.  There  was  a  strength  and 
a  sadness  in  the  delicate  outline,  espec- 
ially in  the  mouth,  which  he  had  not 
seen  before,  perhaps,  because  he  had 
never  studied  her  profile.  As  he  had 
thought  of  this  expression  while  he  had 
stood  before  the  uncovered  portrait,  he 
had  said  to  himself  that  certainly  she 
had  not  been  willingly  concerned  in 
helping  forward  another's  misfortune. 
While  he  sat  watching  her  he  had  been 
inclined  to  go  to  her,  obeying  his  impulse 
rather  than  his  judgment,  which  told  him 
that  even  if  he  were  in  any  way  the 
cause  of  her  sorrow,  he  could  do  noth- 
ing to  help  her.  But  Lady  Dacre  had 
spoken  to  him  at  the  moment,  and  be- 


fore he  could  answer  her  he  had  seen  a 
servant  go  up  to  Elizabeth,  and  had 
perceived  that  she  was  coming  into 
the  house. 

This  morning  also  it  was  Lady  Dacre's 
voice  that  broke  in  upon  him.  She  was 
hurrying  through  the  hall  with  eyes  on 
the  open  door. 

"  Good  morning,"  she  said.  "  Has 
Madam  Archdale  gone  into  the  garden 
yet  ?  I  told  her  I  should  be  there  first 
this  morning,  and  now  she  has  stolen  a 
march  upon  me."  Archdale  was  start- 
led. Yes,  his  mother  was  in  the  gar- 
den, he  saw  her  now.  Was  the  other 
only  a  vision?  "  Will  you  follow,  Tem- 
ple?" cried  her  ladyship.  Her  husband, 
who  had  been  coming  down  stairs  as 
his  wife  spoke,  greeted  Archdale  hastily 
and  accepted  her  invitation,  for  some  one 
else  stood  in  the  hall,  having  entered  it, 
his  observer  supposed,  from  the  library, 
for  he  had  not  seen  him  on  the  stairs. 
This  other  one  was  coming  forward  to 
his  host  when  Sir  Temple  passed,  and  in 
another  moment  he  stood  face  to  face 
with  Archdale. 

"  Good  morning,"  he  said  with  a 
bow.  His  expression  had  changed  from 
the  sneer  it  had  worn  as  he  stood  in  the 
shadow  covertly  watching  Archdale's 
face.  "Friends,  is  it  not?"  he  added, 
and  he  smiled  and  held  out  his  hand 
tentatively.  His  host  hesitated  in  the 
least,  then  took  it.  He  had*  been 
obliged  to  remind  himself  first  that  in- 
stinct was  not  an  autocrat  of  one's 
manners.  Edmonson  perceived  the  hes- 
itation, slight  as  it  was,  and  the  shadow 
in  his  heart  sprang  up  and  darkened  his 
face  for  a  moment.  Then  he  gave  a 
short  laugh,  and  turned  toward  the  sun- 
shine. "  That's  right,"  he  said ;  "  let  us 
part  on  good  terms;  it's  luck,  not  I, 
that  you  find  against  you." 

"  It  was  about  this  very  thing  that  I 
was  waiting  here  to  speak  to  you  this 
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morning"  returned  Stephen.  "I  was 
going  to  beg  you  to  remain  until  we  can 
look  into  things  a  little ;  you,  and  my 
father,  and  I,  you  understand  ?  It  can 
be  done  more  conveniently  here  than 
anywhere  else, —  and  I  trust  I  need  not 
assure  you  that  you  are  welcome.  Of 
course,  I  don't  pretend  to  like  the  turn 
of  affairs." 

"  Not  necessary,"  interposed  the 
other,  the  covert  impertinence  under 
his  frank  smile  making  Archdale  flush, 
and  return  haughtily : 

"  I  was  merely  going  to  say  that  we 
must  accept  with  the  best  grace  possi- 
ble the  consequences  of  things  that 
happened  so  long  before  our  day." 

"This  philosophy  is  delightful  on 
your  lips.  As  for  myself,  I  shall  not 
find  that  acceptance  of  the  situation 
makes  any  demand  for  philosophical 
endurance." 

He  tossed  his  head  a  little  as  he 
ended  in  amusement  at  having  finished 
his  opponent  at  the  same  time  as  his 
speech. 

"Perhaps  that  is  well,"  returned 
Archdale  quietly.  "Then  it  is  settled 
that  you  stay  a  few  days  longer  with 
us?  "  he  added. 

"  Thank  you.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so.  When  you  need  me,  I  am  at  your 
service ;  for  you  will  find  that  I  have 
proofs  enough  to  be  satisfactory.  I 
have  not  considered  that  my  unsup- 
ported word  would  be  taken  as  sufficient 
guarantee  in  a  case  like  this,  where,  you 
know,  incredulity  is  so  desirable." 

"  Yes,  Master  Edmonson,  I  confess, 
where  incredulity  is  so  desirable.  Well, 
then,  after  breakfast  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  trouble  you." 

"Thank  you,"  answered  Edmonson, 
marching  off  immediately.  "  I  think 
Lady  Dacre  is  in  need  of  my  services. 
She  is  struggling  with  a  rose  that  has 
climbed  up  out  of  her  reach,  and  her 


husband  has  disappeared  altogether ;  he 
is  probably  assisting  Madam  Archdale. 
These  husbands  are  not  in  the  right 
place,  you  see."  With  which  Parthian 
arrow  he  disappeared,  and  was  soon 
filling  Lady  Dacre's  hands  with  her 
coveted  treasures. 

Archdale  watched  him  a  few  moments 
noticing  his  easy  movements  and  his  air 
of  assurance. 

"  Impudent  fellow,"  he  muttered,  set- 
ting his  teeth,  "  to  speak  to  an  Archdale 
in  that  style.  I  can 't  believe  him.  I 
shall  have  Allston  examine  his  proofs ; 
he  has  a  hawk's  eye  for  flaws.  But 
there's  the  likeness.  Yes,  his  story 
may  be  true ;  but  the  man  has  the  mak- 
ing of  a  knave  in  him,  if  the  work  is 
not  done  already." 

It  was  almost  dinner  time.  Elizabeth 
had  been  out  sailing  with  Madam  Arch- 
dale, Colonel  Pepperell,  and  Sir  Tem- 
ple, and  Lady  Dacre.  They  were  in  the 
Colonel's  boat ;  and  Madam  Pepperell, 
who  had  been  detained,  had  sent  her 
young  guest  to  represent  her.  But  Ed- 
monson had  gone  off  with  his  host  to 
Colonel  Archdale's,  and  Bulchester  had 
mysteriously  disappeared  soon  afterward. 
Elizabeth  suspected  that  he  had  gone  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Katie  and  had  found  her 
so  fascinating  that  he  could  not  tear 
himself  from  her  society,  or  that  he  had 
wandered  off  somewhere  by  himself 
to  dwell  upon  her  perfections.  "  Poor 
simpleton  !  "  she  said  to  herself  in  the 
revulsion  from  her  fears  of  the  night 
before.  At  all  events,  the  result  was 
the  same ;  there  were  only  three  at  Sea- 
scape to  accept  the  Colonel's  invitation 
to  go  sailing. 

It  was  always  a  refreshment  to  Eliza- 
beth to  be  with  Sir  Temple  and  Lady 
Dacre  ;  that  morning  it  was  even  better 
than  being  alone ;  they  were  the  only 
ones  purely  spectators  in  the  drama  of 
struggle  and  suffering  going  on  under 
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the  courtesies  that  were  its  scenic  ac- 
companiments. When  they  talked  and 
jested  it  was  out  of  happy  hearts,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  things  about  them 
were  concerned,  and  for  this  reason  the 
strain  was  taken  from  her  in  their  pres- 
ence. She  had  only  to  be  gay  enough, 
and  there  was  no  need  of  watching  her 
words  lest  they  should  be  misconstrued. 
If  she  had  been  asked  why  anything 
that  she  said  or  did  was  liable  to  be 
misconstrued,  she  could  not  have  told. 
This  was  her  feeling,  but  she  did  not  see 
her  way ;  no  flash  of  the  electric  storm 
that  the  blackness  foreboded  had  yet 
shown  her  where  she  stood ;  but  the  ele- 
mental conditions  affected  her. 

The  boat  on  its  return  had  landed 
Madam  Archdale  and  her  guests  on  the 
pebbly  beach  at  Seascape,  not  far  from 
the  house.  They  had  said  farewell  and 
sauntered  up  the  path  toward  it  and  dis- 
appeared. The  boat  was  about  putting 
out  again  when  a  man  came  running  up 
to  the  Colonel,  and  begged  him  to  wait 
to  speak  with  the  Captain  of  a  schooner 
standing  out  about  half  a  mile.  The 
Captain  had  come  ashore  on  purpose  to 
see  him  and  was  a  little  way  down  the 
beach  now  hurrying  toward  him.  The 
business  was  urgent. 

"  Go  back  without  me,"  the  Colonel 
said.  "  I  may  be  kept  here  for  some 
time."  But  Elizabeth  had  had  enough 
of  sailing  for  that  day ;  she  was  already 
on  shore  and  said  that  she  would  rather 
walk  home.  As  Pepperell  left  her  with 
an  apology  she  walked  on  a  few  rods, 
and  stopped  to  speak  to  a  fisherman 
cleaning  his  boat.  She  had  seen  him  at 
the  house  and  had  heard  that  he  had 
lost  his  child  the  week  before.  As  she 
turned  from  him  she  went  on  slowly  un- 
til she  came  to  where  a  boulder  towered 
over  her  head  and  seemed  to  bar  her 
progress  except  along  the  shore.  She 
knew  the  zigzag  way  that  wound  about 


its  base  and  led  her  into  the  straight 
path  again  which  would  take  her  across 
the  grounds  of  Seascape  and  bring  her 
into  the  road  not  far  from  Colonel  Pep- 
perell's  home.  But  before  she  had  time 
to  enter  this  way,  voices  on  the  other 
side  of  the  boulder  startled  her.  Her 
first  thought  was  that  Lady  Dacre  and  her 
husband  had  come  back.  But  she  per- 
ceived that  the  tones  were  Bulchester's. 
She  stood  still  an  instant,  wishing  that 
she  could  reach  the  road  without  being 
obliged  to  talk  to  him  or  any  one,  she 
felt  so  little  like  it.  But  there  was  no 
hope  of  that.  There  was  a  rough  seat 
cut  in  the  stone  on  the  other  side ;  the 
views  landward  and  seaward  were  delight- 
ful ;  the  great  elm  near  by  shaded  the 
place,  and  Bulchester  had  probably 
ensconced  himself  there  with  somebody 
else.  She  must  go  by,  and  if  they  even 
joined  her,  it  was  no  matter.  She  made 
a  movement  forward,  when  Edmonson's 
voice  with  a  ring  that  she  had  never  heard 
in  it  came  to  her  ears.  Yet  it  was  not  his 
tones, but  his  words,  that  made  her  cower 
and  stand  motionless  with  startled  eyes 
and  parted  lips,  until,  slowly,  as  wonder 
grew  into  disgust,  her  face  crimsoned 
from  brow  to  throat  and  drooped,  as  if 
to  hide  from  itself.  Was  this  the  way 
that  men  spoke  of  women,  with  sneers, 
with  scoffing  ?  In  all  her  innocent  life 
she  had  never  looked  even  through  bars 
at  the  world  that  such  expressions  re- 
vealed, dimly  enough  to  her  veiled  in  her 
simplicity. 

The  Puritan  spirit  of  her  country,  that 
although  it  sometimes  put  bands  on  the 
freeman,  chained  the  brute  in  human 
nature  in  his  dungeon,  lest  his  breath  in 
the  land  should  breed  death,  had  been 
in  such  accord  with  her  own  fair  woman- 
hood that  she  had  not  realized  that  all 
the  world  was  not  as  safe  as  her  own 
home,  as  safe,  though  not  as  happy. 
Yet   the   sneer   that  Edmonson  had 
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spoken  seemed  to  him  so  slight,  so 
much  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  was  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  uttered ;  it  was  merely 
his  way  of  looking  at  a  world  unknown 
to  his  listener.  She  did  not  know  of  what 
woman  it  was  that  he  had  dared  to  speak 
with  such  contempt ;  probably  of  some 
one  she  had  never  seen.  It  was  not  at 
the  stranger  alone ;  it  was  through  her 
at  all  women  that  the  mire  of  suspicion 
had  been  thrown. 

She  could  not  go  forward  now,  and 
while  she  stood  trying  to  grow  calm 
through  her  indignation  and  seeing  that 
she  must  go  home  by  the  other  road, 
which  would  take  her  quite  a  distance 
out  of  her  way,  scraps  of  the  conversa- 
tion that  fell  upon  her  ears  found  lodg- 
ment in  her  mind.  The  two  seemed 
to  be  talking  of  some  man  now.  Then 
all  at  once  she  heard  Bulchester  say  : 

"  It's  the  oddity  that  takes  you ;  "  — 
she  ;had  lost  what  went  before  — 
"that  will  soon  wear  off.  But  I'm 
glad  enough  you  're  not  as  wise  as  I,  to 
prefer  the  other.  What  makes  you  so 
sure,  though,  that  he  has  secured  your 
—  ?  "  In  some  movement  she  lost  the 
last  word  and  the  answer,  unless  it  were 
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merely  a  significant  exclamation  of  be- 
lief. "You  wouldn't  stand  upon  the 
chances  of  change  though,"  resumed 
Bulchester,  "  I  know  you  well  enough. 
But,  according  to  you,  there's  the  insup- 
erable obstacle." 

Edmonson  laughed  contemptuously. 
"  Insuperable  ?  "  he  answered.  "  Stray 
shots  have  taken  off  more  superfluous 
kings  and  men  than  the  world  knows 
of.  And  just  now,  with  this  prospect  of 
war  before  the  country,  something  is 
sure  to  happen,—  to  happen,  Bulches- 
ter ;  luck  has  a  passion  for  me,  and  after 
all  her  caprices,  she  is  coming  to — ." 

Elizabeth  lost  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence. She  was  already  on  her  way 
home  by  the  other  road,  treading  softly 
while  on  the  beach,  lest  the  pebbles 
should  betray  her  footsteps.  When  she 
was  well  out  of  hearing  she  stopped  a 
moment  to  take  breath.  She  stood 
looking  out  upon  the  expanse  of  ocean 
before'her  as  if  her  sight  could  reach  to 
the  unknown  world  beyond  it. 

"  Last  night,"  she  said,  "  I  thought 
the  worst  had  come  to  me.  I  was 
wrong." 

[to  be  continued.] 


MEMORY'S  PICTURES. 

By  Charles  Carleton  Coffin,  1846. 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  throw  back  the  door, 

And  view  the  relics  of  departed  hours; 
To  brush  the  cobwebs  from  the  ancient  lore, 

And  turn  again  the  book  of  withered  flowers. 
Within  the  dusty  chambers  of  the  past, 

Old  pictures  hang  upon  the  crumbling  walls; 
Dim  shadowy  forms  are  in  the  twilight  cast, 

And  many  a  dance  is  whirling  through  the 
halls. 

There  are  bright  fires  blazing  on  the  hearth, 

The  merry  shout  falls  on  the  ear  again; 
And  little  footsteps  patter  down  the  path, 

Just  like  the  coming  of  the  summer  rain. 
I  hear  the  music  of  the  rippling  rill, 

The  dews  of  morn  are  sprinkled  on  my  cheek; 
While  down  the  valley  and  upon  the  hill 

The  laughing  echoes  play  their  hide-and- 
seek. 


I  roam  the  meadow  where  the  violets  grow, 
I  watch  the  shadows  o  'er  the  mountain 
creep ; 

I  bathe  my  feet  where  sparkling  fountains  flow, 
Or  bow  my  head  on  moss-grown  rocks  to 
sleep. 

I  hear  the  bell  ring  out  the  passing  hour, 

I  hear  its  music  o  'er  the  valleys  flung; 
O,  what  a  preacher  is  that  time-worn  tower, 

Reading  great  sermons  with  its  iron  tongue ! 
The  old  church  clock,  forever  swinging  slow, 

With  moving  hands  at  morning  and  at  even, 
Points  to  the  sleepers  in  the  yard  below, 

Then  lifts  them  upward  to  the  distant  heaven. 
How  will  such  memories  o'  er  the  spirit  stray, 

Of  hopes  and  joys,  of  sorrows  and  of  tears; 
They  are  the  tomb-stones  time  will  ne  'er  decay, 

Although  the  moss  will  gather  with  the  years. 
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EARLY  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

By  Professor  Edwin  H.  Sanborn,  LL.D. 


Our  Saxon  ancestors  when  they  con- 
quered England,  were  rude,  barbarous, 
and  cruel.  The  gods  of  their  worship 
were  bloodthirsty  and  revengeful.  Odin, 
their  chief  divinity,  in  his  celestial  hall 
drank  ale  from  the  skulls  of  his  enemies. 
In  the  year  596,  the  Monk  Augustine,  or 
Austin,  was  sent  by  Pope  Gregory  to 
attempt  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
He  and  his  associates  were  so  successful 
that  on  one  occasion  ten  thousand  con- 
verts were  baptized  in  one  day.  Of 
course  their  conversion  was  external  and 
nominal.  They  still  clung  to  their  old 
superstitions  and  customs.  But  with  the 
new  religion  came  new  ideas. 

Manuscripts  were  circulated  ;  monas- 
teries and  schools  were  founded,  and 
learning  was  somewhat  diffused.  The 
Saxon  language  is  marked  by  three  sev- 
eral epochs: 

1  st.  From  the  irruption  of  the  Saxons 
into  Britain,  a.  d.  449,  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Danes,  including  a  period  of  330 
years. 

2d.  The  Danish-Saxon  period,  con- 
tinuing to  the  Norman  conquest,  a.  d. 
1066. 

3d.  The  Norman-Saxon  era,  running 
down  to  the  close  of  Henry  II's  reign. 
Of  the  first  period,  but  a  single  speci- 
men remains,  and  that  a  quotation  by 
King  Alfred ;  of  the  2d  period,  numer- 
ous specimens  both  in  verse  and  prose 
are  extant ;  with  the  last  period,  the  an- 
nals of  English  poetry  commence. 

The  three  dialects  of  these  three  lit- 
erary epochs  illustrate  fully  the  changes 
which  the  old  Saxon  tongue  underwent 
during  the  five  centuries  of  its  growth 
into  the  modern  English. 

Learning  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 


church,  during  the  dark  ages  ;  of  course, 
the  great  lights  of  Saxon  England  were 
prelates,  except  Alfred,  and  most  of 
them  wrote  in  Latin. 

The  venerable  Bede  (born  673,  died 
735),  as  he  is  styled,  who  wrote  in  the 
eighth  century,  was  a  profoundly  learned 
man  for  those  times.  His  writings  em- 
brace all  topics  then  included  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  schools  or  the  Church. 
His  works  were  published  at  Cologne, 
in  1 61 2,  in  eight  folio  volumes.  Another 
of  the  ornaments  of  this  century  was 
Alcuin,  librarian  and  pupil  of  Egbert, 
Archbishop  of  York.  He  enjoyed  a 
European  reputation;  was  invited  to 
France,  by  Charlemangne,  to  superin- 
tend his  own  studies ;  and  was  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  University  of  Paris.  He  was  con- 
temporary with  Bede,  was  acquainted 
with  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  lan- 
guages.and  composed  treatises  on  music, 
logic,  rhetoric,  astronomy  and  grammar ; 
besides  lives  of  saints,  commentaries  on 
the  Bible,  homiles,  epistles  and  verses. 

From  the  age  of  these  authors  learn- 
ing declined  till  Alfred  appeared.  "  At 
my  accession  to  the  throne,"  he  remarks, 
"  all  knowledge  and  learning  were  extin- 
guished in  the  Englsh  nation,  insomuch, 
that  there  were  very  few  to  the  south  of 
the  Hurnber  who  understood  the  com- 
mon prayers  of  the  Church,  or  were  capa- 
ble of  translating  a  single  sentence  of 
Latin  into  English  ;  but  to  the  north  of 
the  Thames,  I  cannot  recollect  so  much 
as  one  who  could  do  this."  King  Alfred 
was  an  eminent  lover  and  promotor  of 
learning.  His  works  in  the  Saxon 
tongue,  both  original  and  translated, 
were  numerous  and  valuable.   His  glory 
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as  a  scholar  is  not  eclipsed  by  his  fame 
as  a  legislator.  In  both  respects  he  has 
no  peer  in  England's  line  of  Kings. 
He  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  as  well  as 
the  originator  of  the  "  Trial  by  Jury." 
He  died  a.  d.  900  or  901. 

John  Scot,  or  Johannes  Scotus 
Engena,  flourished  during  Alfred's  reign, 
was  a  lecturer  at  Oxford,  and  the  founder 
or  chief  prompter  of  scholastic  divinity. 
The  earliest  specimen  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language  extant  is  the  Lord's 
prayer,  translated  from  the  Greek  by 
Ealdfride,  Bishop  of  Sindisfarne,  or  Holy 
Island,  about  the  year  700 : 

"  Urin  Fader  thic  arth  in  heofnas ; 

Our      father   which   art     in  heaven; 

sic  gehalgud  thin  noma ; 

be     hallowed        thy  name; 

to  cymeth  thin  rye  ; 

to       come        thy  kingdom; 

sic  thin  willa  sue  is  in  heofnas  &  in 

be      thy      will     so     is    in      heaven     and  in 

eorthe ; 

earth; 

urin  hlaf  ofinvistlic  sel  us  to  daig ; 

our     loaf  super-excellent  give  us  to  day; 

and  forgefe  us  scylda  urna ; 

and    lorgive    us      debts  ours; 

sue  we  forgefan  scyldgum  urum ; 

so  we      forgiven        debts    of  ours; 

and  no  inlead  usig  in  custnung ; 

and    not    lead       us    into  temptation; 

ah  gefrig  usich  from  ifle. 

but    free     us  each  from  evil. 

The  new  Danish  irruptions  again  ar- 
rested the  progress  of  learning,  and  ig- 
norance and  misery,  as  is  usual,  followed 
in  the  train  of  war.  Alfred  had  re- 
stored learning  and  promoted  the  arts 
of  peace.  But  his  successors  failed  to 
sustain  the  institutions  he  planted.  He 
is  said  to  hare  shone  with  the  lustre  of 
the  brightest  day  of  summer  amidst  the 
gloom  of  a  long,  dark,  and  stormy,  win- 
ter. Before  the  Norman  conquest  the 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue  fell  into  disrepute  ; 
and  French  teachers  and  French  man- 
ners were  affected  by  the  high-born. 


During  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  Con- 
fessor, it  ceased  to  be  cultivated ;  and 
after  the  Conqueror,  it  became  more 
barbarous  and  vulgar,  as  it  was  then  the 
sign  of  servility,  and  the  badge  of  an 
enslaved  race. 

As  early  as  the  year  652,  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  were  accustomed  to  send  their 
youth  to  French  monasteries  to  be  edu- 
cated. In  succeeding  centuries  the 
court  and  nobility  were  intimately  allied 
to  the  magnates  of  France ;  and  the 
adoption  of  French  manners  was 
deemed  an  accomplishment.  The  con- 
querors commanded  the  laws  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  French.  Children  at 
school  were  forbidden  to  read  their 
native  language,  and  the  English  name 
became  a  term  of  reproach.  An  old 
writer  in  the  eleventh  century  says : 
"Children  in  scole,  agenst  the  usage 
and  manir  of  all  other  nations,  beeth 
compelled  for  to  leve  hire  own  langage, 
and  for  to  construe  his  lessons  and 
thynges  in  Frenche,  and  so  they  haveth 
sethe  Normans  came  first  into  England." 
The  Saxon  was  spoken  by  the  peasants, 
in  the  country,  yet  not  without  an 
intermixture  of  French ;  the  courtly  lan- 
guage was  French  with  some  vestiges  of 
the  vernacular  Saxon. 

The  Conqueror's  army  was  composed 
of  the  flower  of  the  Norman  nobility. 
They  brought  with  them  the  taste,  the 
arts,  and  the  refinements,  they  had  ac- 
quired in  France.  European  schools 
and  scholars  had  been  greatly  benefitted 
by  studying  Latin  versions  of  Greek 
philosophers  from  the  Arabic.  Many 
learned  men  of  the  laity  also  became 
teachers,  and  the  Church  no  longer  en- 
joyed a  monopoly  of  letters.  They  trav- 
elled into  Spain  to  attend  the  Arabic 
schools. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Greek 
learning  should  have  travelled  through 
Bagdad  to  reach  Europe. 
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The  Arabs  were  as  fond  of  letters  as 
of  war.    In  the  eighth  century,  when 
they   overran   the   Asiatic  provinces, 
they  found  many  Greek  books  which 
they  read  with  eagerness.    They  trans- 
lated such  as  best  pleased  them  into 
Arabic.    Greek  poetry  they  rejected  be- 
cause it  was  polytheistic.    Of  Greek  his- 
tory they  made  no  use,  because  it  re- 
corded events  prior  to  the  advent  of 
their  prophet.    The  politics  of  Greece 
and  its  eloquence  were  not  congenial  to 
their  despotic  notions,   and  so  they 
passed  them  by.    Grecian  ethics  were 
suspended  by  the  Koran,  hence  Plato 
was  overlooked.    Mathematics,  meta- 
physics, logic,  and  medicine,  accorded 
with  their  tastes.    Hence  they  trans- 
lated and  studied  Aristotle,  Galen,  and 
Hippocrates,  and  illustrated  them  with 
voluminous  commentaries.  These  works 
stimulated  native  authors  to  write  new 
treatises.    The  Arabs,   therefore,  be- 
came distinguished   for  their  skill  in 
logic,  medicine,  mathematics,  and  kin- 
dred studies.    They  founded  universi- 
ties during  the  eighth  century  in  the 
cities  of  Spain   and  Africa.  Charle- 
magne commanded  their  books  to  be 
translated  into  Latin;   thus  Aristotle 
entered  Europe  through  Asia  by  the 
double  door  of  the  Arabic  and  Latin 
tongues,  and,  by  long  prescription,  still 
holds  his  place  in  European  schools. 

Charlemagne  founded  the  universities 
of  Bononia,  Pavia,  Paris,  and  Osnaburg, 
in  Hanover.  These  became  centres  for 
propagating  the  new  sciences.  The 
Normans,  too,  shared  in  the  general 
progress  of  learning,  and  carried  with 
them  their  attainments  into  England. 
The  wild  imagination  of  the  Saracens 
kindled  a  love  of  romantic  fiction, 
wherever  their  influence  was  felt.  The 
crusades  made  the  Europeans  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the 
Arabs.    Says  Marton,   who  maintains 


that  romantic  fiction  originated  in  Ara- 
bia, in  his  "  History  of  English  Poetry," 
"  Amid  the  gloom  of  superstition,  in  an 
age  of  the  grossest  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity, a  taste  for  the  wonders  of  orien- 
tal fiction  was  introduced  by  the  Ara- 
bians into  Europe,  many  countries  of 
which  were  already  seasoned  to  a  recep- 
tion of  its  extravagancies  by  means  of 
the  poetry  of  the  Gothic  scalds,  who, 
perhaps,  originally  derived  their  ideas 
from  the  same  fruitful  region  of 
invention. 

"These  fictions  coinciding  with  the 
reigning  manners,  and  perpetually  kept 
up  and  improved  in  the  tales  of  trouba- 
dours and  minstrels,  seem  to  have  centred 
about  the  eleventh  century  in  the  ideal 
histories  of  Turpin  and  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth,  which  record  the  supposi- 
tious   achievements    of  Charlemagne 
and  King  Arthur,  where  they  formed  the 
groundwork  of  that  species  of  narrative 
called  romance.    And  from  these  begin- 
nings or  causes,  afterwards  enlarged 
and  enriched  by  kindred  fancies  fetched 
from  the  crusades,  that  singular  and  ca- 
pricious mode  of  imagination  arose, 
which  at  length  composed  the  marvel- 
lous machineries  of  the  more  sublime 
Italian  poets,  and  of  their  disciple  Spen- 
ser."   The  theory  which  traces  romantic 
fiction  to  the  Arabs  is  but  partially  true. 
The  entire  literature  of  that  age  was 
monstrous,  full  of  the  most  absurd  and 
extravagant  fancies.    History  was  fabu- 
lous ;  poetry  mendacious  and  philosophy 
erroneous.   Theology  abounded  in  pious 
frauds.    Monks  and  minstrels  vied  with 
each  other  in  the  invention  of  lying  le- 
gends to  adorn  the  lives  of  heroes  and 
saints.    All  classes  of  the  community 
shared  in  the  general  delusion,  and  the 
supernatural  seemed  more  credible  than 
the  natural.    In  tracing  the  progress  of 
learning,  in  England,  I  propose,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  present  paper  to 
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discuss  one  inconsiderable  yet  important 
element  of  modern  civilization,  which  is 
often  entirely  overlooked.  I  refer  to 
"  Lyric  Poetry." 

The  lyre  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  mu- 
sical   instruments.    Its    invention  is 
ascribed  to  a  god.    Its  Saxon  name  is 
harp.    It  was  the  favorite  instrument  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  well  as  of  the 
Greeks.    The    Saxons,    Britons  and 
Danes  regarded  it  with  veneration,  and 
protected  by  legal  enactments  those 
who  played  upon  it.    Their  persons 
were  esteemed  inviolable  and  secured 
from  injuries  by  heavy  penalities.  By  the 
laws  of  Wales,  slaves  were  forbidden  to 
practice   upon   it;    and  no  creditor 
could  seize  the  harp  of  his  debtor. 
That  minstrels  were  a  privileged  class 
is  manifested  from  king  Alfred's  pene- 
trating the  Danish  camp  (878)  disguised 
as  a  harper.    Sixty  years  after  a  Danish 
king  visited  King  Athelstan's  camp  in 
the  same  disguise.    It  was  also  said  of 
Aldhelm,  one  of  the  leading  scholars  of 
the  eighth  century  :  "  He  was  an  excel- 
lent harper,  a  most  eloquent  Saxon  and 
Latin  poet,  a  most  expert  chanter,  or  a 
singer,  a  doctor  egregius,  and  admira- 
bly versed  in  scriptures  and  liberal  sci- 
ences."   The  minstrel  was aregular  and 
stated  officer  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings. 
Poetry  is  always  the  earliest  form  of  lit- 
erature ;  song  the  earliest  form  of  poetry. 
The  Muse  adapts  her  lessons  to  the  na- 
tion's infancy  and  adds  the  charm  of 
melody  to  verse.    No  nation  is  desti- 
tute of  lyric  poetry.    Even  the  North 
American  Indians  have  their  war  songs, 
though  their  individual  worship  of  their 
gods  has  prevented  the  creation  of  any 
national  poetry  for  associated  worship. 
The  Scandinavians  have  but  one  term 
for  the  poet  and  the  singer.  The  North- 
ern scald  invented  and  recited  his  own 
songs  and  epics.    In  other  countries 
the  poet  and  minstrel  performed  separ- 


ate   duties.    "The    Minstrels,"  says 
Bishop  Percv,  "were  an  order  of  men 
in  the  Middle  Ages  who  subsisted  by  the 
arts  of  poetry  and  music,  and  sang  to 
to  the  harp  verses  composed  by  them- 
selves and  others.    They  appear  to  have 
accompanied  their  songs  with  mimicry 
and  action.    They  are  called  in  Latin 
of  the  day  histriones,  Mimi  and  Scur- 
rae.    Such  arts  rendered  them  exceed- 
ingly popular  in  this  and  in  neighbor- 
ing countries,  where  no  high  scene  of 
festivity  was  esteemed  complete  that 
was  not  set  off  with  the  exercise  of  their 
talents ;  and  where  so  long  as  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  existed,  they  were  protected 
and  caressed,  because  their  songs  tended 
to  do  honor  to  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
times,  and  to  encourage  and  foment  a 
martial  spirit." 

They  were  the  legitimate  successors 
of  the  bards  and  scalds  of  early  times 
whose  art  was  considered  divine  and 
their  songs  worthy  of  regal  patronage. 
They  were  the  historians,  genealogists, 
poets,  and  musicians,  of  the  land.  The 
word  minstrel  is  derived  from  the  Latm 
minister,  a  servant,  because  they  were 
classed  among  the  King's  attendants. 
An  earlier  Saxon  name  for  this  class  of 
performers  was  "  Gleeman,"  in  rude 
English,  a  Jogeler  or  Jocular;  Latm, 
«  Joculator."  The  word  "  glee  "  is  from 
the  Saxon  "  gligg,"  meaning  music ;  and 
the  meaning  now  attached  to  that  word 
shows  how  intimately  associated  were 
pleasure  and  music  in  the  national  mind. 
The  harp  was  the  most  ancient  of  Saxon 
musical  instruments.    It  continued  in 
use  for  a  thousand  years.    It  was  well 
known  in  the  time  of  Chaucer.  His 
Frere  could  play  upon  it  and  sing  to  it ; 
the  merry  "wife  of  Bath"  had  fre- 
quently danced  to  it  in  her  youth.  It 
was  an  ordinary  accompaniment  of  rev- 
els and  tavern  festivals.    It  continued 
in  use  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In 
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Dr.  Percy's  "Reliques  of  ancient  Eng- 
lish poetry  "  he  speaks  of  the  minstrels 
as  an  order  of  men  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
highly  honored,  retained  and  pensioned 
by  kings,  lavishly  rewarded  by  nobles, 
and  kindly  entertained  by  the  common 
people.  *  Ritson  in  his  "  Ancient  Songs  " 
admits  that  such  an  "order"  of  singers 
existed  in  France,  but  never  in  England ; 
that  individuals  wandered  up  and  down 
the    country  chanting   romances  and 
singing  songs  or  ballads  to  the  harp  or 
fiddle  ;  but  that  they  never  enjoyed  the 
respect  of  the  high  born  or  received 
favors  from  them.  The  church  evidently 
looked  upon  them  with  disfavor,  as  the 
enemies  of  sobriety  and  the  promoters 
of  revelry  and  mirth.    In  the  sixteenth 
century  they  lost  all  credit  and  were 
classed,    in    penal    enactments,  with 
"  rogues  and  vagabonds."    One  reason 
of  the  decline  of  minstrelsy  was  the  in- 
troduction of  printing  and  the  advance 
of  learning:  that  which  might  afford 
amusement  and  pleasure  when  sung  to 
the  harp,  lost  its  point  and  spirit  when 
read  in  retirement  from  the  printed 
page.    Their  composition   would  not 
bear  criticism.  Besides,  the  market  had 
become  overstocked  with  these  musical 
wares  ;  as  the  religious  houses  had  with 
homilies  and  saintly  legends.   The  con- 
sideration bestowed  on  the  early  min- 
strels "enticed  into  their  ranks  idle  vaga- 
bonds," according  to  the  act  of  Edward 
I,  who  went  about  the  country  under 
color  of  minstrelsy ;  men  who  cared  more 
about  the  supper  than  the  song ;  who 
for  base  lucre  divorced  the  arts  of  writ- 
ing and  reciting  and  stole  other  men's 
thunder.    Their  social  degeneracy  may 
be    traced    in   the   dictionary.  The 
chanter  of  the  "gests"  of  kings,  gesta 
ducum  rcgumque,  dwindled  into  a  ges- 

*  Ritson  and  Bishop  Percy  speak  of  different  ages: 
•one  describing  the  rise  and  the  other  the  decline  of 
•ninstrelsy.  Vol.  3— 2— E 


ticulator,  a  jester :  the  honored  jogelar 
of  Provence,  into  a  mountebank;  the 
jockie,  a  doggrel  ballad-monger. 

Beggars  they  are  by  one  consent, 
And  rogues  by  act  of  Parliament. 

What  a  fall  was  there  from  their  for- 
mer high  estate  and  reverence.  The 
earliest  minstrels  of  the  Norman  courts, 
doubtless,  came  from  France,  where 
their  rank  was  almost  regal. 

Froissart,  describing  a  Christmas  fes- 
tival given  by  Comte  de  Foix  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  says : 

"  There  were  many  Mynstrels  as  well 
of  hys  own  as  of  strangers,  and  eache 
of  them  dyd  their  devoyres  in  their 
facalties.  The  same  day  the  Earl  of 
Foix  gave  to  Hauralds  and  Minstrelles 
the  sum  of  500  franks,  and  gave  to  the 
Duke  of  Tonrayns  Mynstreles  gouns  of 
cloth  of  gold  furred  with  ermyne  valued 
at  200  franks." 

The  courts  of  kings  swarmed  with 
these  merry  singers  in  the  Dark  Ages, 
and  such  sums  were  expended  upon 
them,  that  they  often  drained  the  royal 
treasuries.  In  William's  army  there 
was  a  brave  warrior  named  Taillefer,  who 
was  as  renowned  for  minstrelsy  as  for 
arms.  Like  Tyrtaeus  and  Alemon,  in 
Sparta,  he  inspired  his  comrades  with 
courage  by  his  martial  strains,  and  ac- 
tually led  the  van  in  the  fight  against  the 
English,  chanting  the  praises  of  Charle- 
magne, and  Roland.  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion  was  a  distinguished  patron  of 
minstrels  as  well  as  "  the  mirror  of  chiv- 
alry." He  was  sought  out  in  his  prison 
in  Austria  by  a  faithful  harper  who  made 
himself  known  by  singing  a  French  song 
under  the  window  of  the  castle  in 
which  the  king  was  confined.  Blondel 
was  the  harper's  name.  The  French 
song  translated  reads  thus  : 

Your  beauty,  lady  fair, 
None  views  without  delight; 

But  still  so  cold  an  air 
No  passion  can  excite. 
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Yet  still  I  patient  see 
While  all  are  r.hun'd  like  me. 
No  nymph  my  heart  can  wound 

If  favor  she  divide, 
And  smiles  on  all  around, 

Unwilling  to  decide; 
I'd  rather  hatred  bear, 
Than  love  with  others  share." 

Edward  I  had  a  harper  in  his  train, 
in  his  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  who 
stood  by  his  side  in  battle. 

That  same  king  in  his  conquest  of 
Wales  is  said  to  have  murdered  all  the 
bards  that  fell  into  his  hands  lest  they 
should  rouse  the  nation  again  to  arms. 
Gray's  poem,  "The  Bard,"  was  written 
upon  that  theme.  I  will  quote  a  few 
lines : 

"  Dear  lost  companions  ol  my  tuneful  art, 

Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  eyes, 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart, 

Ye  died  amidst  your  dying  country's  cries  — 
No  more  I  weep.    They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  cliffs  a  griesly  band, 
I  see  them  sit;  they  linger  yet, 

Avengers  oi  their  native  land." 

That  the  minstrel  was  a  privileged 
character  in  England  down  to  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  is  proved  by  history,  by 
frequent  allusions  to  them  in  the  current 
literature  of  the  times,  and  by  the  large 
body  of  songs,  ballads,  and  metrical 
romances,  still  extant  which  are  ascribed 
to  them.    They  were  essential  to  the 
complete  education  of  a  knight  as  tu- 
tors :  for  no  accomplishment  was  more 
valued  in  the  days  of  chivalry  than  the 
playing  of  the  harp  and  the  composition 
of  songs  in  honor  of  the  fair.  Before 
the  origin  of  printing  they  acted  as 
publishers  of  the  works  of  more  re- 
nowned poets  by  public  recitations  of 
their  works.    The  period  of  their  great- 
est celebrity  was  about  the  middle  of 
the   fifteenth   century.    The  minstrel 
chose  his  own  subject  and  so  long  as  he 
discoursed  to  warriors  of  heroes  and 
enchanters,  and  to  gay  knights  of  true 
love  and  fair  ladies,  he  would  not  want 
patient  and  gratified  listeners. 


The  great  sources  of  Gothic  romance 
are  a  British  History  of  Arthur  and 
his  wizzard,  Merlin,  by  Walter,  Arch- 
deacon of  Oxford,  translated  into  Latin 
by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  ;  the  his- 
tory of  Charlemagne  and  his  twelve 
peers,  forged  by  Turpin,  a  monk  of 
the  eighth  century ;  the  History  of 
Troy,  in  two  Latin  works,  which 
passed  under  the  names  of  Dares 
Phrygius  and  Dictys  Cretensis  ;  and  the 
History  of  Alexander  the  Great,  origi- 
nally written  in  Persic  and  translated 
into  Greek  by  Simeon  Seth,  a.  d.  1070, 
and  again  turned  into  Latin  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  about  the  year  1200. 
These  four  works  with  variations,  ad- 
ditions, and  dilutions,  formed  the  staple 
of  romantic  fiction  in  verse  in  the  Dark 
Ages. 

The  minor  songs  and  ballads  which 
were  called  forth  by  passing  events 
were  usually  amorous,  sportive,  gay,  and 
often  gross,  yet  suited  to  a  rude  age. 

Ellis  in  his  specimens  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish poets  has  given  us  sketches  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty-one  writers  of  songs 
from  the  year  1230  to  1650,  after  a  care- 
ful search  'through  this  whole  period  for 
literary  gems.    The  first  edition  of  his 
work  consisted  almost  entirely  of  love 
songs  and  sonnets  ;  the  revised  edition 
has  greater  variety ;   but  our  circle  of 
ideas   is  so  enlarged,  our  habits  are 
so  different  from  those  of  by-gone  cen- 
turies, that  we  look  over  this  rare  col- 
lection of  old  poems,  rather  to  learn 
the  manners  of  the  people,  than  to  en- 
joy the  diction  of  their  songs.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  this  species  of  poetry 
excited.an  important  influence  when  it 
was  the  staple  of  popular  education  and 
amusement. 

A  maxim  is  current  among  us  which 
has  been  successively  ascribed  to  many 
great  thinkers,  which  shows  the  value 
usually  set  on  compositions  of  this  kind. 
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It  is  this  :  "  Let  me  make  the  songs  of 
a  people  and  I  care  not  who  makes 
their  laws." 

A  ballad  is  a  story  in  verse  whose  in- 
cidents awaken  the  sympathies  and  ex- 
cite the  passions  of  those  who  listen. 
The  song  is  designed  to  express  deep 
emotion,  joy  or  sorrow,  hope  or  fear 
and  appeals  directly  to  the  feelings. 
Here,  often,  the  singing  is  more  than 
the  sentiment ;  the  tones  of  the  chanter 
are   often   more   touching    than  the 
thoughts  of  the  Emperor.    A  national 
ode  must  have  a  national  element  in  it ; 
it  must  reflect  the  passions  that  burn 
in  the  people's  breasts.  Local  topics,  too, 
may  call  forth  a  general  interest  when 
they  describe  trials  or  triumphs  which  all 
may  share.    Says  Carlyle  :  "  In  a  peas- 
ant's death-bed  there  may  be  the  fifth 
act  of  a  tragedy.    In  the  ballad  which 
details  the  adventures  and  the  fate  of  a 
partisan  warrior  or  a  love-lorn  knight, — 
the  foray  of  a  border  chieftain  or  the 
lawless  bravery  of  a  forrester ;  a  Doug- 
lass, or  a  Robin  Hood, —  there  may  be 
the  materials  of  a  rich  romance.  What- 
ever be  the  subject  of  the  song,  high  or 
low,  sacred  or  secular,  there  is  this  pe- 
culiarity about  it,  it  expresses  essentially 
the  popular  spirit,  the  common  senti- 
ment, which  the  rudest  breast  may  feel, 
yet  which  is  not  beneath  the  most  cul- 
tivated.   It  is  peculiarly  the  birth  of  the 
popular  affections.    It  celebrates  some 
event  which  the  universal  heart  clings  to, 
which,  for  joy  or  sorrow,  awaken  the 
memories  of  every  mind."    Hence  we 
learn  the  history  of  a  nation's  heart  from 
their  songs  as  we  learn  their  martial 
history  from  their  armor. 

The  oldest  song,  set  to  music,  which 
Is  now  known  is  the  following  : 

"  Summer  is  y-comen  in, 

Loude  sing  cuckoo : 
Groweth  seed, 
And  bloweth  mead, 
And  springeth  the  wood  now; 

Sing  Cuckoo ! 


Ewe  bleateth  after  lamb, 

Lowth  after  calf  cow; 
Bullock  starteth, 
Buck  resteth 

Merry  sing  cuckoo! 

Cuckoo,  Cuckoo ! 
Well  sings  thou  cuckoo ! 
Ne  swick  thou  never  now. 

The  old  ballads  seem  to  have  no  pa- 
ternity. They  spring  up  like  flowers, 
spontaneously.  Most  of  them  are  of 
unknown  date  and  unknown  authorship. 
The  structure,  language,  and  spelling  of 
many  have  been  so  modified,  by  succes- 
sive reciters,  that  their  original  form  is 
now  lost.  We  have  a  short  summary  of 
King  Arthur's  history,  the  great  hero  of 
romance,  in  a  comparatively  modern 
ballad.    I  will  quote  it  : 

Of  Brutus'  blood,  in  Brittane  born, 

King  Arthur  I  am  to  name: 
Through  Christendome  and  Heathynesse 

Well  known  is  my  worthy  fame. 
In  Jesus  Christ  I  doe  beleeve; 

I  am  a  Christyan  born: 
The  Father,  Sone  and  Holy  Gost 

One  God  I  doe  adore. 
In  the  four  hundreed  nintieth  yeere 

Over  Brittaine  I  did  rayne, 
After  my  Savior  Christ  his  byrth: 

What  time  I  did  maintaine. 
The  fellowshippe  of  the  table  round 

Soe  famous  in  those  dnyes; 
Whereatt  a  hundred  noble  Knights 

And  thirty  sat  alwayes: 
Who  for  their  deeds  and  martiall  feates, 

As  bookes  dou  yet  record, 
Amongst  all  other  nations 

Wer  feared  through  the  world. 
And  in  the  castle  of  Tayntagill, 

King  Uther  me  begate 
Of  Agyana,  a  bewtyous  ladye, 

And  come  of  hie  estate. 
And  when  I  was  fifteen  yeer  old, 

Then  was  I  crowned  Kinge ; 
All  Brittaine  that  was  att  an  uprore 

I  did  to  quiett  bring 
And  drove  the  Saxons  from  the  realme, 

Who  had  oppressed  this  land; 
All  Scotland  then  throughe  manly  feates 

I  conquered  with  my  hand. 
Ireland,  Denmarke,  Norway, 

These  countryes  won  I  all 
Iseland,  Gethtland  and  Swothland: 

And  mad  their  kings  my  thrall 
I  conquered  all  Galya, 

That  now  is  called  France : 
And  slew  the  hardye  Froll  in  Field 

My  honor  to  advance. 
And  the  ugly  gyant  Dynabus 

Soe  terrible  to  vewe, 
That  in  Saint  Barnard's  Mount  did  lye, 

By  force  of  armes,  I  slew; 
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And  Lucyus,  the  emperor  of  Rome 

I  brought  to  deadly  wracke ; 
And  a  thousand  more  of  noble  knightes 

For  feare  did  turn  their  backe; 
Five  kings  of  "  Haynims  "  I  did  kill 

Amidst  that  bloody  strife; 
Besides  the  Grecian  emperor 

Who  also  lost  his  line. 
Whose  carcasse  I  did  send  to  Rome 

Cladd  pourlye  on  a  beere; 
And  afterward  I  past  Mount  Joye 

The.  next  approaching  yeer. 
Then  I  came  to  Rome  where  I  was  mett 

Right  as  a  conquerer 
And  by  all  the  cardinalls  solempnelye 

I  was  crowned  an  emperor. 
One  winter  there  I  mad  abode; 

Then  word  to  mee  was  brought 
Howe  Mordred  had  oppressed  the  crown; 

What  treason  he  had  wrought. 
Att  home  in  Brittaine  with  my  queene: 

Therefore  I  came  with  speed 
To  Brittaine  back  with  all  my  power 

To  quitt  that  traterous  deede. 
And  soon  at  Sandwich  I  arrivde 

Where  Mordred  me  withstoode. 
But  yett  at  last  I  landed  there 
With  effusion  of  much  blood. 
Thence  chased  1  Mordred  away 

Who  fledd  to  London  right, 
From  London  to  Winchester,  and 

To  Comeballe  took  his  flight. 
And  stile  I  him  pursued  with  speed 

Tile  at  the  last  wee  mett: 
Uhevby  an  appointed  day  of  fight 

Was  there  agreed  and  sett 
Where  we  did  fight  of  mortal  life 

Eche  other  to  deprive, 
Tile  of  a  hundred  thousand  men 

Scarce  one  was  left  alive. 
There  all  the  noble  chevalrye 
Of  Brittaine  took  their  end 
Oh  see  how  fickle  is  their  state 

That  doe  on  feates  depend. 
There  all  the  traiterous  men  were  slaine 

Not  one  escapte  away 
And  there  dyed  all  my  vallyant  knights 

Alas!  that  woful  day! 
Two  and  twenty  yeere  I  ware  the  crown 

In  honor  and  grete  fame; 
And  thus  by  deth*  suddenlye 
Deprived  of  the  same. 

Some  distinguished  English  critics, 
like  Warton  and  Dr.  Warburton,  maintain 
that  the  materials  as  well  as  the  taste  for 
romantic  fiction  were  derived  almost 
exclusively  from  the  Arabians.  They  as- 
sume therefore  that  the  traditions,  fables 
and  mode  of  thought  in  Northern  Asia 
from  whence  the  Scandinavians  and  Ger- 
mans are  supposed  to  have  originated, 
were  identical  with  those  which  the  se- 

*The  song  makes  Arthur  record  his  own  death. 


eluded  people  of  Arabia  afterwards  in- 
corporated into  their  literature.    It  is 
more  natural  to  assume  that  there  is  al- 
ways a  similarity  in  the  mythologies,  as 
in   the   manners,  religion,  and  armor 
of  rude  ages  and  races.    Respect  for 
woman  was  a  characteristic  of  the  north- 
ern nations  of  Europe,  and  not  of  the 
Mohammedans.    This  is  an  all  pervad- 
ing element  in  romantic  and  chivalric 
fiction.'   The   Northmen   believed  in 
giants  and  dwarfs ;  in  wizzards  and  fair- 
ies ;  in  necromancy  and  enchantments  ; 
as  well  as  the  Oriental  natives.    It  is 
reasonable,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the 
immense  tide  of  song  which  inundated 
Europe  from  the  eleventh  to  the  six- 
teenth century,  under  the  form  of  met- 
rical romances,  ballads,  and  songs,  was 
made  up  of  confluent  streams  from  clas- 
sical, Oriental,  and  Gothic  mythologies. 
The  Troubadours  of  Province  (from 
Provincia,  by  way  of  eminence),  the 
legitimate  successors  of  the  Latin  cithar- 
cedi,  the  British   bards,  the  northern 
scalds,  the  Saxon  gleemen,  and  English 
harpers,  all  contributed  in  turn  to  form 
English  minstrelsy  and  French  romance. 
The  Latin  tongue  ceased  to  be  spoken 
in  France  about  the  ninth  century.  The 
new  language  used  in  its  stead  was  a  mix- 
ture of  bad  Latin  and  the  language  of 
the  Franks.    As  their  speech  was  a 
medley,  so  was  their  poetry.    As  the 
songs  of  chivalry  were  the  most  popular 
compositions  in  the  new  or  Romance 
language,  they  were  called  Romans,  or 
Romants.    They  appeared  about  the 
eleventh  century.    The  stories  of  Ar- 
thur and  his  round  table  are  doubtless 
of  British  origin.    It  is  evident  that  the 
Northmen  had  the  elements  of  chivalry 
in  them  long  before  that  institution  be- 
came famous,  as  is  shown  by  the  story  of 
Regner  Lodbrog,  the  celebrated  warrior 
and  sea  king,  who  landed  in  Denmark 
about  the  year  800.    A  Swedish  Prince 
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had  intrusted  his  beautiful  daughter  to 
the  care  of  one  of  his  nobles  v/ho 
cruelly  detained  her  in  his  castle  under 
pretence  of  making  her  his  wife.  The 
King  made  proclamation  that  whoever 
would  rescue  her  should  have  her  in 
marriage.  Regner  alone  achieved  her 
rescue.  The  name  of  the  traitorous  man 
was  Orme,  which  in  the  Islandic  tongue 
means  a  serpent,  hence  the  story  that 
the  maiden  was  guarded  by  a  dragon, 
which  her  bold  deliverer  slew.  The  his- 
tory of  Richard  I.  is  full  of  such  roman- 
tic adventures.  Shakespeare,  in  his  play 
of  King  John,  alludes  to  an  exploit  of 
Richard  in  slaying  a  lion,  whence  the 
epithet  "Cceur  de  Lion,"  which  is  given 
in  no  history.    He  says  : 

"  Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose 
Against  whose  furie  and  unmatched  force, 
The  aweless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand: 
He  that  perforce  robs  lions  ot  their  hearts 
May  easily  winne  a  woman's." 

This  allusion  is  fully  explained  in  the 
old  romance  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion. 
The  King  travelling  as  "  a  palmer  in  Al- 
maye,"  from  the  Holy  Land,  was  seized 
as  a  spy  and  imprisoned.  Being  chal- 
lenged to  a  trial  of  pugilism  by  the 
King's  son,  he  slew  him.  The  King  to 
avenge  his  son's  death  let  in  a  hungry 
lion  upon  the  royal  prisoner.  The 
King's  daughter,  who  loved  the  captive, 
sent  him  forty  ells  of  white  silk  "  ker- 
chers  "  to  bind  about  him  as  a  defence 
against  the  lion's  teeth  and  claws.  The 
romance  thus  proceeds : 

The  kever-chefes  he  toke  on  hand, 
And  aboute  his  arme  he  wonde, 
And  thought  in  that  ylke  while 
To  slee  the  lyon  with  some  gyle 
And  syngle  in  a  kyrtyle  he  strode 
And  abode  the  lyon  fyers  and  wode, 
With  that  came  the  jaylere, 
And  other  men  that  with  him  were 
And  the  lyon  them  amonge ; 
His  pawes  were  stifle  and  stronge. 
His  chamber  dore  they  undone 
And  the  lyon  to  them  is  gone 
Rycharde  sayd  Helpe  Lord  Jesu! 
The  lyon  made  to  him  venu, 
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And  wolde  him  have  alle  to  rente; 
Kynge  Rycharde  beside  hym  glente 
The  lyon  on  the  breste  hym  spurned 
That  about  he  turned, 
The  lyon  was  hongry  and  megre, 
And  bette  his  tail  to  be  egre; 
He  loked  about  as  he  were  madde, 
Abrode  he  all  his  pawes  spradde. 
He  cryd  lowde  and  yaned  wyde. 
Kynge  Richarde  bethought  him  that  tyde 
What  hym  was  beste,  and  to  him  sterte 
In  at  the  thide  his  hand  he  gerte, 
And  rente  out  the  beste  with  his  hond 
Lounge  and  all  that  he  there  fonde. 
The  lyon  fell  deed  on  the  grounde 
Rycharde  felt  no  wem  ne  wounde. 

On  such  fictitious  incidents  m  the 
romances  of  past  ages,  Shakespeare  un- 
doubtedly built  many  of  his  dramas. 
The  story  of  Shylock  in  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  is  found  in  an  old  English 
ballad.  I  will  quote  a  few  stanzas  to 
indicate  the  identity  of  Shylock  and 
"  Germutus,  the  Jew  of  Venice." 

The  blondie  Jew  now  ready  is 

With  whetted  blade  in  hand 
To  spoyle  the  bloud  of  innocent, 

By  forfeit  of  his  bond, 
And  as  he  was  about  to  strike 

In  him  the  deadly  blow; 
Stay,  quoth  the  judge,  thy  crueltie 

I  charge  thee  to  do  so. 
Sith  needs  thou  wilt  thy  forfeit  have 

Which  is  of  flesh  a  pound; 
See  that  thou  shed  no  drop  of  bloud 

Nor  yet  the  man  confound 
For  if  thou  do,  like  murderer 

Thou  here  shalt  hanged  be; 
Likewise  of  flesh  see  that  thou  cut 

No  more  than  longs  to  thee; 
For  if  thou  take  either  more  or  lesse 

To  the  value  of  a  mite 
Thou  shalt  be  hanged  presently 

As  is  both  law  and  right. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  the  miser 
thereupon  departed  cursing  the  law  and 
leaving  the  merchant  alive. 

There  is,  also,  a  famous  ballad  called 
"  King  Leir  and  His  Daughters,"  which 
embodies  the  story  of  Shakespeare's 
tragedy  of  Lear.    It  commences  thus  : 

So  on  a  time  it  pleased  the  king 

A  question  thus  to  move, 
Which  ol  his  daughters  to  his  grace 

Could  show  the  dearest  love; 
For  to  my  age  you  bring  content, 

Quoth  he,  then  let  me  hear, 
Which  of  you  three  in  plighted  troth 

The  kindest  will  apcear . 
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To  whom  the  eldest  thus  began ; 

Dear  father,  mind,  quoth  she 
Before  your  face  to  do  you  good, 

My  biood  shall  render'd  be; 
And  for  your  sake,  my  bleeding  heart 

Shall  here  be  cut  in  twain 
Ere  that  I  see  your  reverend  age 

The  smallest  grief  sustain. 
And  so  wilt  I  the  second  said; 

Dear  father  for  your  sake 
The  worst  of  all  extremities 

I  '11  gently  undertake. 
And  serve  your  highness  night  and  day 

With  diligence  and  love ; 
That  sweet  content  and  quietness 

Discomforts  may  remove. 
In  doing  so  you  glad  my  soul 

The  aged  king  replied: 
But  what  sayst  thou  my  youngest  girl 

How  is  thy  love  ally 'd  ? 
My  love  quoth  young  Cordelia  then 

Which  to  your  grace  I  owe 
Shall  be  the  duty  of  a  child 

And  that  is  all  I  '11  show. 

This  honest  pledge  the  King  despised 
and  banished  Cordelia.  The  ballad  ac- 
cords with  the  drama  in  the  catastrophe. 
Both  have  the  same  moral  and  the 
same  characters.  The  ballad  is  doubtless 
the  earlier  form  of  the  story.  Possibly 
the  minstrel  and  dramatist  may  have 
borrowed  from  a  common  source.  Good 
thoughts,  good  tales  and  noble  deeds, 
like  well-worn  coins,  sometimes  lose 
their  date  and  must  be  estimated  by 
weight.  Ballad  poetry  is  written  in  va- 
rious measures  and  with  diverse  feet. 
The  rhythm  is  easy  and  flows  along  trip- 
pingly from  the  tongue  with  such  regu- 
lar emphasis  and  cadence  as  to  lead  in- 
stinctively to  a  sort  of  sing-song  in  the 
recital  of  it.  Ballads  are  more  fre- 
quently written  in  common  metre  lines 
of  eight  and  six  syllables  alternating. 
Such  is  the  famous  ballad  of  "  Chevy 
Chace,"  *  which  has  been  growing  in 
popular  esteem  for  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years.  Ben  Jonson  used  to  say 
he  would  rather  have  been  the  author  of 
it  than  of  all  his  works.  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
in  his  discourse  on  poetry,  says  of  it : 
"  I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percy 
and  Douglass  that  I  found  not  my  heart 

*  7th  vol.  Child's  British  Poets. 


more  moved  than  with  a  trumpet." 
Addison  wrote  an  elaborate  review  of  it 
in  the  seventieth  and  seventy-fourth 
numbers  of  the  Spectator.  He  there 
demonstrates  that  this  old  ballad  has  all 
the  elements  in  it  of  the  loftiest  exist- 
ing epic.  The  moral  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Iliad  : 

"  God  save  the  king  and  bless  the  land 

In  plenty,  joy  and  peace 
And  grant  henceforth  that  foul  debate 
Twixt  noblemen  may  cease," 

Addison,  in  Number  85  of  the  Spec- 
tator, also  commends  that  beautiful  and 
touching  ballad  denominated  "The 
Children  in  the  Wood."  He  observes, 
"  This  song  is  a  plain,  simple  copy  of 
nature,  destitute  of  the  helps  and  orna- 
ments of  art.  The  tale  of  it  is  a  pretty, 
tragical  story  and  pleases  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  it  is  a  copy  of  na- 
ture." It  is  known  to  every  child  as  a 
nursery  song  or  a  pleasant  story.  A 
stanza  or  two  will  reveal  its  pathos  and 
rhythm.  The  children  had  been  com- 
mitted by  their  dying  parents  to  their 
uncle  : 

The  parents  being  dead  and  gone 

The  children  home  he  takes, 
And  brings  them  straite  unto  his  house 

Where  much  of  them  he  makes. 
He  had  kept  these  pretty  babes 

A  twelve  month  and  a  daye 
But  for  their  wealth  he  did  desire 

To  make  them  both  away 

An  assassin  is  hired  to  kill  them ;  he 
leaves  them  in  a  deep  forest : 

These  pretty  babes  with  hand  in  hand 

Went  wandering  up  and  downe; 
But  never  more  could  see  the  man 

Approaching  from  the  town : 
Their  pretty  lippes  with  black-berries 

Were  all  besmeared  and  dyed 
And  when  they  saw  the  darksome  night 

They  sat  them  down  and  cried. 
Thus  wandered  these  poor  innocents 

Till  death  did  end  their  grief, 
In  one  another's  armes  they  dyed 

As  wanting  due  relief: 
No  burial  this  pretty  pair 

Of  any  man  receives 
Till  robin  red-breast  piously 

Did  cover  them  with  leaves. 
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There  is  a  famous  story  book  written 
by  Richard  Johnson  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  entitled,  "  The  Seven  Cham- 
pions of  Christendom."  * 

The  popular  English  ballad  of  "  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,"  is  founded  on 
one  of  the  narratives  of  this  book,  and 
the  story  in  the  book  on  a  still  older 
ballad,  or  legend,  styled  "  Sir  Bevis  of 
Hampton."  This,  too,  resembles  very 
much  Ovid's  account  of  the  slaughter 
of  the  dragon  by  Cadmus.  In  the  le- 
gend of  Sir  Bevis  the  right  is  thus 
described  : 

"  Whan  the  dragon  that  foule  is 

•Had  a  sight  of  Sir  Bevis, 

He  cast  up  a  loud  cry 

As  it  had  thondered  in  the  sky , 

He  turned  his  belly  toward  the  sun 

It  was  greater  than  any  tonne; 

His  scales  was  brighter  than  the  glas, 

And  harder  they  were  than  any  bras 

iBetwene  his  sholder  and  his  tayle 

Was  40  fote  without  fayle, 

He  woltered  out  «f  his  denne, 

And  Bevis  pricked  his  stede  then, 

And  to  him  a  spere  he  thraste 

That  all  to  shivers  he  it  braste. 

The  dragon  then  gan  Bevis  assayle 

And  smote  Syr  Bevis  with  his  tayle 

Then  down  went  horse  and  man 

And  two  rybbes  of  Bevis  brused  than." 

Suffice  it  to  say  the  knight  at  last 
conquered  and  the  monster  was  slain. 
The  same  story  is  repeated  in  the  ballad 
of  "  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,"  with 
variations.    There  a  fair  lady  is  rescued  : 

"  For,  with  his  lance  tnat  was  so  strong, 

As  he  came  gaping  in  his  face, 
In  at  his  mouth,  he  thrust  along, 

For  he  could  pierce  no  other  place; 
And  thus  within  the  lady's  view 
This  mighty  dragon  straight  he  slew." 

♦Childs  British  Poets,  1:  139  and  149. 


The  martial  achievements  of  this  pat- 
ron saint  of  the  "  Knights  of  the  Gar- 
ter "  are  considered  apocryphal,  and,  in 
1792,  it  required  an  octavo  volume  by 
Rev.  J.  Milner  to  prove  his  existence  at 
all.  Emerson  says  he  was  a  notorious 
thief  and  procured  his  prelatic  honors 
by  fraud. 

The  English  history  is  to  a  consider- 
able extent  embodied  in  the  national 
songs.  Opinions,  prejudices,  and  super- 
stitions, however,  are  oltener  embodied 
in  them  than  facts.  This  species  of  lit- 
erature has  been  very  potent  for  good  or 
ill  in  revolutionary  times.  Kings  and 
parties  have  been  both  marred  and 
made  by  them.  The  martial  spirit,  in 
all  ages,  has  been  kindled  by  lyrics ; 
national  victories  have  been  celebrated 
by  them  ;  and  by  them  individual  prow- 
ess has  been  immortalized. 

The  English  people  were  famous  for 
their  convivialty  and  periodical  festivals 
such  as  May  Day,  New  Years,  sowing- 
time,  sheep- shearing,  harvest  home,  cor- 
responding to  our  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.  All  these  occasions  were 
enlivened  with  songs  and  tales.  The 
Christmas  carol  and  story  are  famous  in 
England's  annals.    Scott  says  : 

"  All  hail'd  with  uncontroll'd  delight 

And  general  voice  the  happy  night, 

That  to  the  cottage  as  the  crown, 

Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

'Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale 

'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ; 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 

The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year.* 
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ORIENTAL  RELIGIONS  AND  THEIR 
RELATION  TO  UNIVERSAL  RELIG- 
ION. By  Samuel  Johnson,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  O.  B.  Frothingham.  Persia, 
Eoston:    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1885. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  the  series, 
and  was  not  quite  completed  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Johnson's  death  in  1882. 
The  other  volumes,  on  India  and  China, 
created  much  interest  in  the  world  of 
religious  and  ethnical  study,  a  prominent 
London  publisher  and  literateur  saying 
to  a  friend  of  the  present  writer  that 
nothing  more  would  need  to  be  written 
of  China  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Max  Muller  testified  to  the  high 
value  of  Mr.  Johnson's  work. 

In  the  study  of  the  various  religions, 
the  author  finds  in  each  some  peculiar 
manifestation  of  the  universal  religious 
sentiment.  In  Southern  Asia  he  clearly 
sees  nature  almost  absorbing  the  individ- 
ual and  hence  a  pantheistic  vagueness 
and  vastness  in  which  man  does  not  real- 
ize a  complete  sense  of  personality.  But 
in  the  North  and  West  the  same  Tudo- 
European  race  comes  to  a  self-con- 
scious individuality  and  there  is  the 
"  evolution  and  worship  of  personal 
will."  Mr.  Johnson's  first  chapter  on 
"  Symbolism  "  brings  out  this  epoch  of 
will  development  as  illustrated  by  the 
Persians,  —  the  human  soul  impressing 
itself  upon  the  material  world  —  and 
finding  outside  itself  natural  emblems  to 
express  its  religious  life.  "  Symbolism  is 
mediation  between  inward  and  outward, 
person  and  performance,  man  and  his 
environment."  "  Work  is  the  image 
man  makes  of  himself  on  the  world  in 
and  through  nature."  Mr.  Johnson 
finds  the  personal  element  becoming 


supreme  in  these  people  of  Northern 
and  Western  Asia. 

Perhaps  there  has  never  been  so  phil- 
osophical and  satisfactory  a  treatment  of 
the  Fire-Symbol,  which,  however,  our 
author  says  is  not  peculiar  to  the  religion 
of  Persian  Zoroaster,  as  we  find  in  Mr. 
Johnson's  chapter  under  that  head.  As 
light,  heat,  cosmic  vital  energy,  astro- 
nomical centre,  as  ah  producing  and  all 
sustaining  force,  the  sun  and  the  other 
burning  and  brilliant  objects  lighted 
therefrom,  furnish  very  much  of  the  sym- 
bolism of  all  religions.  "  The  Sun  of 
Rightousness  "  is  a  favorite  figure  with 
Jew  and  Christian.  It  is  doubtless  as 
incorrect  to  characterize  the  Persians  as 
"  fire  worshipers  "  as  it  would  be  to  say 
that  Christians,  who  use  the  same  sym- 
bol, give  their  worship  to  the  symbol 
rather  than  the  Being  symbolized.  Still 
our  author  finds  this  emblem  a  very  im- 
portant one  in  the  religion  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Zoroaster  and  thinks  he  detects 
a  progress  in  thought  and  civilization 
marked  by  the  coming  of  the  people  to 
give  religious  regard  to  the  sun  and 
heavenly  bodies,  instead  of  fire  kindled 
by  human  hands  —  a  new  stability  of 
being  corresponding  with  the  passage  of 
early  people's  art  of  nomadic  or  shep- 
herd life  into  agriculture  with  its  fixed 
abodes  and  domestic  associations. 

The  two  deities  of  the  Zend  Avesta, 
Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the  good  and  the 
evil  in  perpetual  conflict,  could  not 
have  been  conceived  of  in  Southern  Asia 
where  the  human  will  is  kept  under,  and 
where  self-consciousness  is  so  moder- 
ately developed.  This  battle  is  in  the 
Avestan  faith  and  morals  largely  in  the 
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human  breast,  and  is  the  same  that  Paul 
is  conscious  of  in  the  combat  he  de- 
scribes between  himself  and  sin  that  was 
in  him.  The  Avestan  Morals  are 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Johnson  in  their 
original  and  exceeding  purity. 

But  the  larger  sweep  of  Mr.  John- 
son's purpose  carries  him  into  an  ex- 
haustive and  most  interesting  consider- 
ation of  Persian  influence  upon  the 
Hebrew  faith  and  thought  —  through  the 
conquests  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander  — 
and  through  Maurchaeism  and  Gnosti- 
cism—  down  to  Christendom. 

Mahometanism  is,  in  our  author's 
mind,  the  culmination  of  the  religion  of 
personal  will,  and  he  devotes  many 
glowing  and  instructive  pages  to  bring- 
ing out  the  meaning  and  heart  of  the 
religion  of  Islam,  especially  in  its  later 
and  in  its  more  spiritual  developments. 
The  final  object  of  the  volume  is  to 
show  the  relation  of  the  religion  of  per- 
onal  will  to  universal  religion. 

Of  course  our  author  has  not  been 
foolish  and  unfair  enough  to  portray  the 
perversions  and  lapses  of  this  particular 
type  of  Oriental  faith  and  ethics ;  but 
his  aim  has  been  to  set  forth  its  essen- 
tial principles  and  to  show  how  they 
spring  from  the  universal  root. 

The  study  of  comparative  religions, 
and  hence  of  the  universal  religion,  is 
one  of  the  characteristics  and  glories  of 


our  time.  Once  every  people  despised,, 
as  a  religious  duty,  every  nation  and; 
every  religion  but  its  own,  and  sword 
and  fagot  were  employed,  as  under 
divine  command,  to  exterminate  all' 
strange  manifestations  of  religious  sen- 
timent. Now  the  advance  guard  oi 
civilization  is  giving  itself  to  devout  and 
thankful  study  of  all  the  religions  under 
the  sure  impression  that  they  will  prove 
to  be  one  in  origin  and  essence  :  and. 
so  a  sweeter  human  sympathy  and  a 
more  complete  unity  are  beginning  to 
be  realized  among  men. 

No  man  has  in  most  respects  been, 
better  fitted  for  this  study  than  was  the 
lamented  author  of  these  books.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  almost  or  quite  "  a  religious- 
genius,"  with  an  enthusiasm  of  faith  in 
the  invisible  and  the  ideal,  which  few 
men  have  ever  shown  ;  and  his  devout- 
ness  was  equalled  by  his  catholicity. 
His  religious  lyrics  enrich  our  Christian, 
paslmody,  while  his  published  dis- 
courses, mingling  philosophical  light 
with  fervor  of  a  transcendent  faith  u> 
God  and  man,  rank  among  the  grandest 
utterances  from  the  American  pulpit  and 
platform.  No  American  can  afford  to- 
miss  the  power  and  influence  of  such  a 
mind  ;  and  no  student  of  religion  should 
fail  to  have  in  his  possession  Johnson's 
Persia.  S.  C.  Beane. 


'THE  OVERSHADOWING  POWER  OF 
GOD.  A  synopsis  of  a  new  philosophy  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  soul  of  man,  its 
union  with  the  animal  soul,  and  its  gradual 
creation  through  successive  acts  of  overshad- 
owing and  the  insertion  of  shoots,  to  its  per- 
fection in  Jesus  the  Christ;  with  illustrations  of 
the  inner  meaning  of  the  Bible,  from  the  He- 
brew roots;  offering  to  the  afflicted  soul  the 
way  of  freedom  from  inharmony  and  disease. 
By  Horace  Bowen,  M.  D.;  transcribed  in 
verse  by  Sheridan  Wait,  with  chart  and  illus- 
trations by  M.  W.  Fairchild.  Vineland,  N.  J. 
New  Life  Publishing  Co.,  1883." 

This  book   of  Dr.  Bowen's  opens 


into  a  field  of  thought  that  has  hereto- 
fore mostly  escaped  the  survey  of  the- 
ologians and  philophers :  classes  that 
are  supposed  to  be  in  pursuit  of  essen- 
tial truth  concerning  both  God  and 
man.  Its  leading  aim  seems  to  be  to- 
present  a  reliable  clew  to  those  truths 
by  an  unusual  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  as  a  revelation  of  creative 
order.  The  author  stands  with  a  com- 
paratively small  class  of  ardent  explorers* 
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who  have  come  to  see  "  the  light  of  the 
world  "  under  a  new  radiance ;  a  radi- 
ance that  actually  gives  it  the  breadth 
and  power  of  its  claim. 

Dr.  Bovven's  personal  career  in  coming 
to  this  light,  as  related  in  the  preface, 
is  full  of  interest ;  and  this  preface  is 
impressively  wrought  with  the  system  of 
creative  law  that  he  aims  to  outline,  and 
that  the  verse  of  Mr.  Wait  labors  to 
elaborate.    This  author  is  firmly  loyal 
to  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  divine  reve- 
lation, and,  as  such,  he  aims  to  show 
that,  in  their  inmost  sense,  they  system- 
atically  unfold   the  creative  process, 
which  consists  of  divine  operations  in 
the   human   soul   by  which,  through 
varied  series   of  growth,  it  becomes 
fully  conjoined  to,  and  illuminated  with 
creative   life  —  the   light  and  life  of 
Jesus,  the  Christ.    The  process  from 
Adamic  to  Christ  states  of  soul,  Dr. 
Bowen  finds  was  effected  through  suc- 
cessive births  by  "the  overshadowing 
power  of  God ; "  so  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the   virgin,  that  gave 
"  the  highest "  full  embodiment  in  Jesus 
Christ  was  simply  a  revelation  of  the 
ultimation  of  creative  power  in  outward 
realms ;  as  such,  "  was  the  completion 
of  the  plan  for  the  creation  of  man, 
through  a  serial   gradation   of  over- 
shadowings,  or  the  sowing  of  seed  and 
the  insertion  of  shoots  " —  this  "  indi- 
vidual case  being  but   the  universal 
method  of  God  in  creation." 

Dr.  Bowen  goes  on  to  show  the  re- 
lation and  bearing  of  this  ultimate  order 
of  creative  life  in  the  human  form  to 
the  mental  and  physical  conditions  of 
man,  and  holds  it  to  be  the  saving  term 
to  our  human  nature,  in  all  respects. 

The  body  of  the  book,  consisting  of 
nearly  five  hundred  pages  of  "  verse  " 
foy  Mr.  Wait,  is  an  ingenious  elaboration 


of  the  principles  and  forms  of  this  or- 
der, especially  as  it  is  found  held  in  the 
Hebraic  Roots,  throughout  the  incom- 
parable system  of  divine  revelation. 
But,  indisputably,  the  treatise  would 
have  been  far  more  forcible  and  impres- 
sive if  it  had  been  dressed  with  the 
direct  and  vigorous  style  shown  by 
the  author  in  his  preface.  Not  the 
least  in  significance  in  this  remarkable 
publication  is  a  pocketed  chart  by  Miss 
Fairchild.  But  the  whole  must  be  pe- 
rused and  pondered  in  order  to  give 
proper  impressions  of  its  real  value. 
To  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  this  brief 
notice,  the  book  will  greatly  aid  the 
struggling  thought  of  this  manifestly 
transitional  era,  in  that  it  points  so  dis- 
tinctly to  the  oncoming  theological 
science  that  is  to  effect  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  prevailing  conceptions  of  cre- 
ative order.  W.  H.  K. 

PHILOSOPHISE  QUESTOR:  or  Days  in 
Concord.  By  Julia  R.  Anagnos.  Bos- 
ton :    D.  Lothrop  and  Company. 

This  is  a  little  book — only  sixty 
pages  —  but  it  is  entirely  unique  in  its 
plan  and  style.  Its  purpose  is  to  give 
an  outline  sketch  of  two  seasons  of  the 
School  of  Philosophy.  To  secure  this 
purpose,  the  author  has  taken  as  '*'  a 
sort  of  half  heroine  the  shadowy  figure 
of  a  young  girl ;  "  and,  as  seen  to  her, 
the  proceedings  of  the  school  are 
sketched.  Most  of  the  persons  and 
places  have  fictitious  names ;  Mr.  Al- 
cott  is  called  "  Venerablis  ;  "  Concord, 

Harmony ;  "  the  school,  "  the  Acad- 
ame."  Mr.  Emerson  retains  his  real 
name  ;  the  girl,  who  observes  and  writes, 
is  "  Eudoxia." 

One  who  opens  the  book  will  be  apt 
to  read  it  through,  not  as  much  for  its 
real  value  as  for  its  quaint  style  and 
sometimes  beautiful  epxressions. 
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Of  all  the  nearly  two-score  states  together 
forming  the  American  Union,  no  one  surpasses 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
extent  and  variety  of  her  historical  resources. 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  ago  the  May- 
flower and  her  companion  craft  sighted  the 
rock-bound  coast  of  New  England  as  they 
sailed  into  Massachusetts  Bay.  That  event 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  history  which,  to  us 
of  the  present  generation,  stands  unequalled  in 
the  richness  of  its  coloring.  While  the  history 
of  the  Colonial  period  is  cold  and  unpoetic  in 
many  of  its  aspects,  it  also  contains  an  element 
of  romance  not  to  be  overlooked.  Truly,  it  is 
not  the  romance  of  ancient  Rome,  nor  of  the 
castle-bordered  Rhine,  nor  of  Merrie  Old  Eng- 
land; it  is  a  romance  growing  out  of  a  life 
in  a  new  world ;  a  life  attended  —  almost  made 
up,  even,  of  conflicts  with  a  strange  race  of 
savage  people,  and  conflicts  with  hunger,  cold, 
and  sometimes  famine.  The  events  of  this 
•early  Colonial  life,  tragic  as  they  often  are, 
carry  with  them  an  interest  which  is  almost 
enchanting. 

When,  as  children,  we  read  those  tales  from 
the  old  school  reading  book,  or  heard  them  re- 
cited as  we  sat  at  grandfather's  knee,  what  pic- 
tures impressed  themselves  on  our  eager  minds ! 
The  log  meeting-house,  and  before  it  the  stacked 
muskets  and  pacing  sentinel;  the  dusky  savage 
faces  hiding  behind  every  tree;  the  midnight 
assault :  the  lurid  fire,  and  the  brandished  tom- 
ahawk—  these  are  pictures  that  have  some- 
times come  with  startling  vividness  to  our 
youthful  imaginations.  And  then  our  fancies 
have  seen  the  so-called  witches  of  Salem,  the 
sudden  arrest,  the  hurrying  to  the  jail  and  per- 
haps to  the  gallows. 

To  the  older  mind,  these  realities  of  the  past 
have  a  deep  and  ever-growing  interest.  The 
later  periods  of  the  Colony,  the  period  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing, are  increasingly  fertile  in  materials  for  the 
historian,  the  essayist,  and  the  novelist.  To 
bring  out  into  clearer  light,  to  present  in  forms 
adapted  to  the  mass  of  readers,  and  to  arouse  a 
more  lively  interest  in  this  history,  especially 
the  romantic  element  of  it,  is  one  leading  aim 
and  intent  of  this  magazine.  There  are  in  ex- 
istence various  magazines  devoted  to  New  Eng- 
land history,  and  which  are  of  great  value  to 
the  student  and  the  antiquary.  The  Bay 
State  Monthly  is  not  only  this,  it  is  a  maga- 
zine for  the  people;  and  throughout  this  State, 
and  no  less  in  many  others,  —  offsprings  of 
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this  old  Commonwealth,  —  it  has  received  and 
awaits  a  still  more  generous  reception. 

The  custom  of  observing  the  anniversaries 
of  the  incorporation  of  towns  and  cities  in 
New  England  has  become  well  established. 
In  Massachusetts  there  are  a  very  few  towns 
which  have  reached  so  important  an  epoch  in 
their  history,  as  the  quarter  millennial  of  their 
corporate  existence.  Several  have  celebrated 
their  bi-centennials,  while  hardly  a  year  passes 
without  the  observance  of  one  or  more  centen- 
nial anniversaries. 

The  custom  is  strongly  to  be  commended,  for 
it  serves  an  important  historical  purpose.  It  is 
especially  true  in  New  England  that  every 
town,  no  matter  how  small,  has  an  important 
place  in  the  general  history,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  this  history,  it  hardly  needs  to  be  said,  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  this  and  succeed- 
ing generations.  This  is  being  done  most  ef- 
fectually by  means  of  these  publicly-observed 
anniversaries.  An  event  of  this  kind  draws  to- 
gether the  residents  of  the  town,  and  many 
others  who  are  connected  with  its  history  by 
their  early  life  or  ancestry.  The  occasion  calls 
forth  an  historical  address  prepared  by  some 
native  of  the  town,  who  has  attained  distinc- 
tion in  professional  or  public  life  —  and  what 
New  England  town  cannot  boast  of  its  distin- 
guished son  —  and,  at  the  same  time,  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  a  published  history  of  the 
town.  These  historical  sketches  are  of  great 
value  and,  collectively,  they  contain  the  true 
history  of  the  people.  The  humble  historian 
of  the  little  town  down  on  the  Cape  or  up 
among  the  hills  of  Berkshire,  may  not  be  a 
Prescott,  a  Motley  or  a  Bancroft,  but,  in  his 
smaller  sphere,  he  is  performing  a  service  no 
less  valuable  than  that  of  the  historian  of 
nations.  In  many  of  these  local  histories  are 
to  be  found  events  of  highly-romantic  interest, 
while  some  of  them  have  been  the  start- 
ing point  of  real  romances  stranger  than 
fiction.  But  their  chief  value  is  in  their  faith- 
ful portrayal  of  the  lives  of  those  earlier  gen- 
erations whose  relations  with  our  lives  are 
so  well  worthy  of  Study.  That  there  is  at  pres- 
ent a  much  more  general  interest  in  this  kind 
of  history  than  there  was  fifty,  or  even  twenty 
years  ago,  is  evident;  and  as  the  towns  of 
this  State  successively  arrive  at  their  import- 
ant anniversaries,  the  written  history  of 
Massachusetts  will  grow  more  and  more 
complete. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  took  place  in  the  society's 
room,  April  9,  the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp  in  the  chair. 

It  was  greatly  regretted  that  Mr.  Winthrop 
felt  compelled  to  decline  serving  as  President 
for  a  longer  term,  and  a  tribute  to  his  distin- 
guished services  in  this  office  was  offered  in  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr.  Winthrop's  re- 
ply was  most  appropriate;  and  in  it  he  spoke 
of  the  distinguished  men  who  had  honored  the 
membership  of  the  society  within  the  term  of 
his  presidency  extending  over  the  last  forty- 
five  years. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Rev.  G.  E.  Ellis, 
D.  D.;  Vice  Presidents,  Charles  Deane, 
LL.D.,  Francis  Parkman,  LL.D.;  Recording 
Secretary,  Rev.  Edward  J.  Young,  A.  M.  ;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Justin  Winsor,  A.  B.; 
Treasurer,  CharHs  E.  Smith,  Esq.;  Librarian, 
Honorable  Samuel  A.  Green,  M.  D.;  Cabinet- 
keeper,  Fitch  Edward  Oliver,  M.  D.;  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Council,  William  W. 
Greenough,  A.  B.,  Honorable  Samuel  C.  Cobb, 
Abbott  Lawrence,  A.  M.,  Abner  C.  Goodell, 
A.M.,  Honorable  Mellen  Chamberlain,  I.L.B. 

The  one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington  was  fittingly  observed 
in  that  town  on  the  19th  of  April.  The  citi- 
zens, with  many  visitors,  united  in  celebrating 
that  memorable  event,  the  very  thought  of 
which  must  ever  stir  the  soul  of  every  patriotic 
American.  At  the  exercises  in  the  evening  at 
the  Lexington  Town  Hall,  Governor  Robinson 
delivered  a  brief  oration.  The  closing  words 
are  as  follows : 

"  The  story  of  eloquence  is  breathed  in  the 
associations  of  the  spot.  You  feel  the  inspira- 
tions that  come  out  of  the  place  and  you  know 
full  well  in  your  heart  the  depth  of  the  lesson 
it  teaches.  Now,  has  it  failed  in  these  recent 
years?  When  the  call  came  again  to  the  men 
of  Lexington  to  stand  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Union  there  were  no  laggards.  So  shall  it  be 
that  the  people  reading  the  story  of  the  past 
will  bring  up  all  to  that  standard  which  was 
set  so  high.  Slavery  of  the  human  form  may 
not  now  be  tolerated.    Despotism  may  not  tri- 


umph. The  shackles  may  have  fallen  from 
men's  bodies.  But  still,  forms  of  bondage  con- 
trol the  actions  of  thinking  men,  and  so  the 
battle  is  before  the  men  who  love  their  liberty 
and  appreciate  it.  And  so,  as  of  old,  they 
shall  find  the  God  above  leading  them  on,  and 
when  the  great  victory  of  all  is  accomplished, 
when  man  treats  his  brother  man  in  perfect 
equality  —  not  in  theory,  but  in  truth  —  it  will 
certainly  be  in  recognition  of  God's  leadership 
of  his  people,  and  then  the  grand  Te  Deum 
should  be  chanted  that  should  make  the  wel- 
kin ring  with  rejoicing."" 

Among  the  few  towns  in  Massachusetts  which 
were  founded  so  long  as  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  the  town  of  Newbury  is  one.  On 
the  tenth  day  of  June  next,  its  quarter -millen- 
nial anniversary  will  be  celebrated.  The  occa- 
sion will  be  one  of  great  interest.  The  address 
will  be  given  by  President  Bartlett  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  John  G.  Whittier,  who  is  de 
scended  from  the  old  Greenleaf  family  of  New- 
bury, is  expec'ed  to  furnish  a  poem,  and 
George  Lunt,  who  read  the  ode  at  the  celebra- 
tion fifty  years  ago,  will  provide  one  for  this  oc- 
casion. It  is  regretted  that  James  Russell  Lowell, 
who  is  a  lineal  descendant  from  a  noted  New- 
bury family,  cannot  take  part  in  the  exercises. 
But  the  gathering  will  be  a  notable  one, 
and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  historical 
reminiscences. 

The  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  incor- 
poration of  the  town  of  Heath,  Franklin. 
County,  Massachusetts,  is  to  be  observed  on  the 
nineteenth  of  August  next.  Previous  to  1785, 
Heath  was  a  part  of  Charlemont.  The  town  is 
rich  in  historic  events  and  is  the  birth-place  of 
many  men  and  women  of  note. 

At  the  centennial  celebration,  addresses  will 
be  delivered  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Dickinson  of  Mari- 
etta, Ohio,  and  John  H.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of 
Chicago,  Illinois;  and  a  poem  will  be  given  by 
Mrs.  C.  W.  McCoy  of  Columbus,  Georgia. 

The  town  has  chosen  the  following  commit- 
tee to  have  charge  of  the  arrangements:  O. 
Maxwell,  Chairman;  William  S.  Gleason,  Wil- 
liam M.  Maxwell,  Charles  D.  Benson;  Charles 
B.  Cutler,  Corresponding  Secretary. 
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JOHN  ALBION  ANDREW. 

THE    "WAR-GOVERNOR"   OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

John  Albion  Andrew,  the  twenty-first  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
was  born,  May  31,  181 8,  at  Windham,  a  small  town  near  Portland, 
Maine.  His  father  was  Jonathan  Andrew,  who  had  established  himself 
in  Windham  as  a  small  trader ;  his  mother  was  Nancy  Green  Pierce,  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  was  a  teacher  in  the  celebrated  academy  at  Frye- 
burg,  where  Daniel  Webster  was  once  employed  in  the  same  capacity. 

Jonathan  is  described  as  having  been  "  a  quiet,  reticent  man,  of  much 
intelligence  and  a  keen  perception  of  the  ludicrous,"  while  his  wife  was 
"well  educated,  with  great  sweetness  of  temper,  and  altogether  highly 
prepossessing  in  appearance."  There  never  was  a  more  united  and  happy 
family.  The  father  possessed  ample  means  for  their  education,  and  left 
his  household  to  the  good  management  of  his  wife,  who  was  admirable 
in  her  domestic  arrangements,  judicious,  sensible,  energetic,  and  a  rigid 
disciplinarian  of  her  children.  There  was  a  rare  union  of  gentleness  and 
force  in  this  woman,  which  made  her  generally  attractive,  and  especially 
endeared  her  to  all  who  came  under  the  influence  of  her  character. 

Mrs.  Andrew  died  on  the  7th  of  March,  1832.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  husband  sold  out  his  property  in  Windham  and  removed  to  a  farm  in 
Boxford,  in  the  county  where  he  was  born.  He  died  in  September, 
1849. 

John  Albion,  the  oldest  son,  entered  Bowdoin  College  in  1833, 
where  he  pursued  a  course  in  no  way  remarkable.  He  was  a  studious 
youth,  applied  himself  closely  to  his  books,  and  appeared  to  take  no  liveiy 
interest  in  athletic  sports.  Notwithstanding  his  studiousness,  he  was  ranked 
among  the  lowest  of  his  class,  and  was  allotted  no  part  at  Commencement. 
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Among  his  fellows  he  was,  however,  exceedingly  popular,  and  his  happy 
temperament,  his  genial  nature,  won  him  friendship  which  after  years 
only  made  stronger  and  more  enduring. 

After  his  graduation  the  young  man  came  to  Boston  and  entered  the 
office  of  the  late  Henry  H.  Fuller,  as  a  student  of  law.  The  attraction 
between  him  and  young  Andrew  was  mutual,  and  they  became  almost 
like  brothers.  It  was  while  serving  his  novitiate  under  Mr.  Fuller  that 
Andrew  became  interested  in  many  of  the  reform  movements  of  the  day, 
and  was  as  firm  and  peculiar  in  one  direction  as  his  friend  was  in 
another. 

Andrew  rose  slowly  at  the  bar.  To  his  clients  he  simply  did  his 
duty,  and  that  was  all.  He  was  not  a  learned  lawyer,  nor  was  he  in  any 
sense  a  great  lawyer,  and  yet  he  expended  great  care  and  industry  in 
looking  up  his  cases,  and  probably  never  lost  a  client  who  had  once  em- 
ployed him.  We  are  told  by  one  of  his  biographers  that,  "  during  all 
these  years  he  was  not  what  was  called  a  student,  but  was  never  idle." 
He  entered  largely  into  the  moral  questions  of  that  day  ;  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  preaching  of  James  Freeman  Clarke  ;  a  constant  attendant 
at  meeting  and  the  Bible-classes.  Occasional  lay-preaching  being  the  custom 
of  that  church,  young  Andrew  sometimes  occupied  the  pulpit  and  con- 
ducted the  services  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the  people. 

Andi'ew  did  not  become  actively  interested  in  politics  until  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  and  then  he  joined  the  Whig  party,  and  became 
thoroughly  in  earnest  in  advocating  the  Anti-Slavery  movement.  In  1859 
he  was  chosen  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  and  at  once  took  a 
prominent  position.  In  i860  he  was  nominated  for  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  "by  a  general  popular  impulse  which  overwhelmed  the 
old  political  managers,  who  regarded  him  as  an  intruder  upon  the  arena, 
and  had  laid  other  plans.  He  was  called  to  the  position  of  chief  magis- 
trate of  Massachusetts  at  a  most  momentous  time,  but  he  was  found  equal 
to  the  emergency,  and  early  acquired,  by  general  consent,  the  title  of 
"  The  Great  War-Governor." 

It  was  just  on  the  eve  of  the  Rebellion,  and  the  whole  North  was 
excited  by  the  events  which  had  already  transpired.  In  his  inaugural 
address  in  January,  '61,  Governor  Andrew  advised  that  a  portion  of  the 
militia  should  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  activity,  in  order  that,  "in  the 
possible  contingencies  of  the  future  the  State  might  be  ready  without  in- 
convenient delay  to  contribute  her  share  of  force  in  any  exigency  of  public 
danger,"  and  immediately  despatched  a  confidential  messenger  to  the 
Governors  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  to  inform  them  of  his  determi- 
nation to  prepare  for  instant  service  the  militia  of  Massachusetts,  and  to 
invite  their  cooperation. 

This  is  not  the  place  nor  the  time  to  give  even  a  resume  of  Governor 
Andrew's  administration.  He  retired  from  office  at  the  close  of  1865, 
after  a  service  of  unexampled  interest  and  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  Commonwealth.    He  retired  with  honor  to  himself  and  to  the  regret 
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of  all  who  had  known  him  best.  We  have  already  alluded  to  Governor 
Andrew's  interest  in  the  question  of  Anti-Slavery,  and  it  should  be  stated 
that  in  regard  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  he  was  among  the  first, 
as  he  was  the  most  persistent  advocate  of  a  measure  which  he  Considered 
the  greatest  blow  that  could  be  struck  at  the  enemy,  fully  justified  as  a 
measure  of  war  and  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity. 

Apropos  of  his  impatience  on    this  subject   the  following  incident 
related  by  one  of  the  Governor's  friends  is  worth  recalling :  — 

"It  was  the  summer  of  1S62,  when  emancipation  was  being  talked 
a  great  deal.    We  had  not  had  any  great  successes,  and  everybody  had 
a  notion  that  emancipation  ought  to  come.    One  day  the  Governor  sent 
for  me  to  come  up  to  the  State-House.     I  went  up  to  his  room,  and  I 
never  shall  forget  how  I  met  him.    He  was  signing  some  kind  of  bonds, 
standing  at  a  tall  desk  in  the  Council  Chamber,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  his 
fingers  all  covered  with  ink.    He  said,  'How  do  you  do?  I  want  you  to 
go  to  Washington.'  —  <  Why,  Governor,'  said  I,  <  I  can't  go  to  Washington 
on  any  such  notice  as  this  ;  I  am  busy,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  got'  — 
'All  my  folks  are  serving  their  country,'  said  he;  and  he  mentioned  '  the 
various  services  the  members  of  his  staff  were  engaged  in,  and  said  with 
emphasis,   'Somebody  must  go    to    Washington.'  —  <  Well,    Governor,  I 
don't  see  how  I  can.'    Said  he,  'I  command  you  to  go  !  '  —  '  Well,'  said 
I,  'Governor,  put  it  in  that  way  and  I  shall  go,  of  course.'  — '  There  is 
something  going  on,'  he  remarked.     'This  is  a  momentous  time.'  He 
turned  suddenly  towards  me  and  said,  'You  believe  in  prayer,  don't  you?' 
I  said,  'Why,  of  course.' -'Then  let  us  pray;'  and  he  knelt  right  down 
at  the  chair  that  was  placed  there  ;  we  both  kneeled  down,  and  I  never 
heard  such  a  prayer  in  all  my  life.    I  never  was  so  near  the  throne  of 
God,  except  when  my  mother  died,  as  I  was  then.    I  said  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, '  I  am  profoundly  impressed ;  and  I  will  start  this  afternoon  for 
Washington.'    I   soon   found  out  that  emancipation  was  in  everybody's 
mouth,  and  when  I  got  to  Washington  and  called  upon  Sumner,  he  began 
to  talk  emancipation.    He  asked  me  to  go  and  see  the  President,  and  tell 
him  how  the  people  of  Boston  and  New  England  regarded  it.    I  went  to 
the  White  House  that  evening  and  met  the  President.     We  first  talked 
about   everything   but  emancipation,   and  finally  he  asked    me    what  I 
thought  about  emancipation.    I  told  him  what  I  thought  about  it,  and 
said  that  Governor  Andrew  was  so  far  interested  in  it  that  I  had  no  doubt 
he  had  sent  me  on  there  to  post  the  President  in  regard  to  what  the  class 
of  people  I  met  in  Boston  and  New  York  thought  of  it,  and  then  I  re- 
peated to  him,  as  I  had  previously  to  Sumner,  this  prayer  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's, as  well  as  I  could  remember  it.    The  President  said,  'When  we 
have  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  to  send  us  troops  in  the  way  he  has, 
and  when  we  have  him  to  utter  such  prayers  for  us,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  shall  succeed.'    In  September  the  Governor  sent  for  me.    He  had 
a  despatch  that  emancipation  would  be  proclaimed,  and  it  was  done  the 
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next  day.  You  remember  the  President  made  proclamation  in  September 
to  take  effect  in  January.  Well,  he  and  I  were  together  alone  again  in  the 
Council  Chamber.  Said  he,  '  You  remember  when  I  wanted  you  to  go  on 
to  Washington?'  I  said,  'Yes,  I  remember  it  very  well.'  — '  Well,'  said 
he,  '  I  didn't  know  exactly  what  I  wanted  you  to  go  for  then.  Now  I 
will  tell  you  what  let's  do  ;  you  sing  "  Coronation,"  and  I'll  join  with  you.' 
So  we  sang  together  the  old  tune,  and  also  "Praise  God  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow."  Then  I  sang  "Old  John  Brown,"  he  marching  around 
the  room  and  joining  in  the  chorus  after  each  verse." 

After  the  war  had  begun,  Governor  Andrew  insisted  on  every  meas- 
ure to  defeat  the  Confederate  armies  that  was  consistent  with  the  laws  of 
war.  He  was  especially  strenuous  in  demanding  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  as  the  following  quotation  from  a  sketch  by  Mr.  Albert  G.  Browne, 
Jr.,  the  Governor's  military  secretary,  will  show:  — 

"Over  the  bodies  of  our  soldiers  who  were  killed  at  Baltimore  he 
had  recorded  a  prayer  that  he  might  live  to  see  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
a  vow  that,  so  long  as  he  should  govern  Massachusetts,  and  so  far  as 
Massachusetts  could  control  the  issue,  it  should  not  end  without  freeing 
every  slave  in  America.  He  believed,  at  the  first,  in  the  policy  of  eman- 
cipation as  a  war  measure.  Finding  that  timid  counsels  controlled  the 
government  at  Washington,  and  the  then  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  so  that  there  was  no  light  in  that  quarter,  he  hailed  the  action 
of  Fremont  in  Missouri  in  proclaiming  freedom  to  the  Western  slaves. 
Through  all  the  reverses  which  afterwards  befell  that  officer  he  never 
varied&from  this  friendship  ;  and  when  at  last  Fremont  retired  from  the 
Army  of  Virginia,  the  Governor  offered  him  the  command  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts regiment,  and  vainly  urged  him  to  take  the  field  again  under  our 
State  flag.  Just  so,  afterwards,  he  welcomed  the  similar  action  of  Hunter 
in  South  Carolina,  and  wrote  in  his  defence  the  famous  letter  in  which 
he  urged  'to  fire  at  the  enemy's  magazine.'  He  was  deeply  disappointed 
when  the  administration  disavowed  Hunter's  act,  for  he  had  hoped  much 
from  the  personal  friendship  which  was  known  to  exist  between  the  Gen- 
eral and  the  President.  Soon  followed  the  great  reverses  of  McClellan 
before  Richmond. 

"The  feelings  of  the  Governor  at  this  time,  on  the  subject  of  eman- 
cipation, are  well  expressed  in  a  speech  which  he  made  on  Aug.  10,  1862, 
at  the  Methodist  camp-meeting  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  It  was  the  same 
speech  in  which  occurs  his  remark  since  so  often  quoted  :  — 

"<I  know  not  what  record  of  sin  awaits  me  in  the  other  world, 
but  this  I  know,  that  I  was  never  mean  enough  to  despise  any  man  be- 
cause he  was  black.' 

"Referring  to  slavery,  he  said:  — 

"  '  I  have  never  believed  it  to  be  possible  that  this  controversy  should 
end  and  peace  resume  her  sway  until  that  dreadful  iniquity  has  been 
trodden  beneath  our  feet.  I  believe  it  cannot,  and  I  have  noticed,  my 
friends   (although  I  am  not  superstitious,  I  believe),  that,  from  the  day 
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our  government  turned  its  back  on  the  proclamation  of  General  Hunter, 
the  blessing  of  God  has  been  withdrawn  from  our  arms.  We  were 
marching  on  conquering  and  to  conquer ;  post  after  post  had  fallen  before 
our  victorious  arms ;  but  since  that  day  I  have  seen  no  such  victories. 
But  I  have  seen  no  discouragement.  I  bate  not  one  jot  of  hope.  I  be- 
lieve that  God  rules  above,  and  that  he  will  rule  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  that,  either  with  our  aid  or  against  it,  he  has  determined  to  let  the 
people  go.  But  the  confidence  I  have  in  my  own  mind  '  that  the 
appointed  hour  has  nearly  come  makes  me  feel  all  the  more  confidence 
in  the  certain  and  final  triumph  of  our  Union  arms,  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  great  investment  of  Providence  is  to  be  wasted.'" 


Governor  Andrew  retired  from  office  January  5,  1866,  and,  re- 
turning to  private- life,  he  again  entered  upon  a  large  practice  at  the  bar, 
which  was  lucrative  as  well. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1S67,  he  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  after 
tea,  at  his  own  home  on  Charles  street,  Boston.  The  body  was  laid  in 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  but  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  old  burial- 
place  in  Hingham,  where  a  fine  statue  has  since  been  ei-ected  over  his 
grave. 

Governor  Andrew  was  married  Christmas  evening,  December,  1848, 
to  Miss  Eliza  Jane,  daughter  of  Charles  Hersey,  of  Hingham.  They  had 
four  children  living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  —  John  Forrester,  born  Nov. 
26,  1850;  Elizabeth  Loring,  born  July  29,  1S52  ;  Edith,  born  April  5, 
1854;  Henry  Hersey,  born  April  28,  1858. 
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Mr.  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  who  was  first  chosen  as  the  most  competent 
person  to  write  the  biography  of  Governor  Andrew,  after  examining  the 
Governor's  private  and  official  correspondence,  affirmed  that  he  could  dis- 
cover nothing 
in  his  most 
private  notes 
which  was  not 
honorable. 

Says  Mr. 
Peleg  W. 
Chandler,  in 
his  "  Memoir 
and  Reminis- 
cences of  Gov- 
ernor  An- 
drew," 1  a  most 
charming  vol- 
u  m  e ,  from 
which  largely 
this  sketch  has 
been  pre- 
pared :  — 

"  He  passed 
more  than 
twenty  years  in 
an  arduous 
profession,  and 
never  earned 
more  than 
enough  for  the 
decent  and 
comfortable 
support  of  his 
family.  He 
devoted  his 
best  years  to 
the  country, 
and  lost  his 
do  his  duty  in  simple  faith 

111   nci    acivi^.      a-ho   J 

and  honest  endeavor,  of  such  a  character  the  well-known  lines  of  bir  Henry 
Watton  are  eminently  applicable:  — 

"  This  man  was  free  from  servile  bands 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall ; 
Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands, 
And  having  nothing,  yet  had  all." 
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life  in  her  service.    His  highest  ambition  was  to 
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THE    CITY    OF   WORCESTER  —  THE    HEART    OF  THE 
COMMONWEALTH. 

By  Fanny  Bullock  Workman. 

The  city  of  Worcester,  forty-four  miles  west  of  Boston,  lies  in 
a  valley  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills,  and  covers  an  area  which 
may  be  roughly  estimated  as  extending  four  miles  in  length  by  two 
in  breadth,  its  long  axis  running  north  and  south.  It  is  the  second  city 
in  the  State  in  point  of  population,  while  in  enterprise  it  yields  the  palm 
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to  none  of  its  size  in  the  country,  sending  to  all  parts  of  the  world  its 
manufactured  products,  the  excellence  of  which  has  established  the 
reputation  of  the  place  in  which  they  were  produced. 

Worcester  was  first  settled  in  the  spring  of  1675,  under  the  name  of 
Quinsigamond.  The  original  order  of  the  General  Court,  granted  Oct. 
nth,  1665,  was  as  follows:  — 

This  Court,  understanding  by  the  petition  of  Thomas  Noyes,  John  Haynes  of 
Sudbury,  and  Nathaniel  Treadaway  of  Watertown,  hereunto  affixed,  that  there  is  a 
meete  place  for  a  Plantation  about  ten  miles  from  Marlborow,  westward,  at  or  neer 
Quansetamug  Pond,  which,  that  it  may  be  improved  for  that  end,  and  not  spoiled  by 
the  grantinge  of  farms,  in  answer  to  the  forsaid  petition,  This  Court  doth  order,  that 
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there  should  be  a  quantitie  of  eight  miles  square 
lajd  out  and  reserved  thereabout,  in  the  Courts 
dispose,  for  a  plantation,  for  the  encouragement 
of  such  persons  as  shall  appear,  any  time  within 
three  years  from  the  date  hereof,  beeing  men  ap- 
proved by  this  Court;    and   that   Capt.  Edward 
Johnson,  Lieut.  Joshua  ffisher,  and  Lieut.  Thomas 
Noyes,  shall,  and  are  herby  appointed  and 
empowered  to  lay  out  the  same,  and  to  be 
payd  by  such  persons  as  shall  appear  within 
the  terme  above  expressed.    The  Deputies 
have  passed  this  with  reference  to  the  con- 
sent of  our  honored  Magistrates  hereto. 

William  Torrey  clerk 
The  Magistrates  consent  to  a  survey 
of  the  place  petitioned  for,  and  that  Capt. 
Gookin  doe  joine  with  those  mentioned  of 
our  brethren  the  deputies,  and  make  re- 
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turn  of  their  survey  to  the  next  General 
Court  of  Elections,  who  may  take  order 
therein  as  they  shall  see  meete,  their 
brethren  the  deputies  hereto  consenting. 

Edward  Rawson  Secfy. 
William  Torrey  Cleric.  Consented 
to  by  the  deputies. 


At  that  time  several 
persons  occupied  lands 
that   bad   been  granted 
them,  and  built  houses. 
This    infant  settlement 
was  strangled  almost  at 
its  birth  by  the  outbreak 
of  King  Philip's  War, 
which    spread    in  that 
year  throughout  Massa- 
chusetts.   The  colonists, 
few  in  number,  and  with- 
out adequate  means  of 
protection  against  the 
hostile  savages,  soon 
abandoned  their  build- 
ings, which  were  burned 
by  the  Indians,  Decem- 
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ber  2,  1675.  In  1684  some  of  the  former  proprietors 
returned  to  their  lands,  accompanied  by  new  settlers, 
and  a  second  plantation  was  formed  ;  this  time  under 
the  name  of  Worcester.  The  records  relating  to  the 
fortunes  of  this  plantation  are  very  meagre ;  but  it 
continued  to  exist  till  1700,  or  1702,  when,  during  the 
progress  of  the  French  and  Indian  hostilities,  owing 
to  its  exposed  position,  it  was  again  deserted  by  its 
inhabitants-  One  man  only,  Digory  Serjent,  remained 
with  his  family,  refusing  to  give  up  to  the  Indians  the 
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detained  overnight  bv 


fields  his  labor  had  brought  under  cultivation.  For  a  time  he  was  un- 
molested. The  authorities  sent  messengers  to  warn  him  of  the  danger 
he  incurred  by  his  rash  course,  and  to  advise  his  removal  with  his  family 
to  a  place  of  safety.  But  the  warning  and  admonition  were  alike  disre- 
garded. At  last,  early  in  the  winter  of  1702,  an  armed  force  was  sent 
to  compel  him  to  depart.  They  marched  with  due  expedition,  but,  being 
a  severe  snow-storm  at  a  blockhouse  about  two 
miles  from  his  residence,  they 
arrived  too  late  to  attain  their  ob- 
ject, and  found  his  body,  scarce- 
ly yet  cold,  lying  on  the  floor, 
and  his  family  carried  captive  by 
the  Indians.  Thus  terminated 
the  second  attempt  at  a  settlement 
on  this  spot,  which  was  again 
given  over  for  several  years  to 
desolation  and  decay. 

The    principal    seat   of  the 
Indians  in  this  vicinity  was  Paka- 
choagHill,  a  little  south  of  where 
now  stands  the  College   of  the 
They  were  called 
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Nipmuck  Indians,  and  consisted  of  about  twenty  families,  numbering  about 
one  hundred  persons,  under  Sagamore  John.  Another  tribe,  of  about  the 
same  number,  dwelt  on  Tatnuck  Hill,  under  Sagamore  Solomon.  John 
Eliot,  the  famous  apostle  to  the  Indians,  with  General  Daniel  Gookins,  visited 
these  tribes  in  1674;  but  he  did  not  fully  reclaim  them  to  peaceful  habits, 
although  many  of  them  professed  Christianity. 

In   1 713  the  inhabitants,  not  discouraged  by  their  former  experience, 
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one  after  another 
returned  again  to 
take  possession  of 
their     property ; 
and   this  time 
they  returned  to 
stay.    They  were 
joined  by  others, 
and  the  popula- 
tion began  to  in- 
crease.   In  1722 
Worcester  was 
incorporated  as  a 
town,  and  hence- 
forth assumed  its 
share  of  respon-  <• 
sibility  with  the  1 
other   towns    in  _ 
adopting     meas-  \ 
ures  for  the  gen-  3 
eral  welfare,  and  C- 
contributed     its  - 
proportion    of  c 
men  and  sup-  p 
plies  for  the  com-  5 
mon  defence. 
Through     the  p 
stormy  period  r 
preceding  the 
War  of  the  Rev- 
olution, the  pub- 
lic sentiment  of 
Worcester  sus- 
tained the  rights 
of  the  Colonies, 
and  when,  on  the 
19th  of  April, 
1775?    the  mes- 
senger of  war,  on 
his  white  horse, 
dashed  through 
the  town,  shout- 
ing, "  To  arms  ! 
to  arms  !  the  war 

is  begun,"  the  response  was  immediate  ;  the  bell  was  rung,  cannon  fired, 
and  the  minute-men,  true  to  name,  rallied  on  the  Common,  where  they  were 
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paraded  by  Capt.  Timothy  Bigelow.  At  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
they  took  up  their  line  of  march.  Capt.  Benjamin  Flagg  soon  followed,  with 
thirty-one  men,  —  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  eight  men.  Capt.  Bigelow 
having  halted  at  Sudbury,  to  rest  his  men,  was  met  by  Capt.  Flagg,  when 
they  both  pushed  on  to  Cambridge,  where  the  organization  of  the  army  was 
being  made.  Timothy  Bigelow,  whose  abilities  were  at  once  recognized, 
was  appointed  Major  in  Col.  Jonathan  Ward's  regiment.    On  the  24th  of 
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April  another  company,  of  fifty-nine  men,  all  from  Worcester,  enlisted 
under  Capt.  Jonas  Hubbard.  During  the  seven  dark  years  that  followed, 
this  town  never  wavered  in  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  was 
represented  on  many  of  the  most  important  battle-fields,  as  well  as  at  the 
surrender  of  Yorktown,  which  terminated  the  struggle  for  independence. 
Saturday,  the  14th  of  July,  177^?  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
received.    It  was  publicly  read,  for  the  first  time  on  Massachusetts  soil,  from 

the  porch  of 
the  Old  South 
Church,  b  y 
Isaiah  Thomas, 
to  the  assem- 
bled crowd. 
On  Sunday, 
after  divine  ser- 
vice,  it  was 
r  e  a  d  in  the 
church.  Meas- 
ures w  ere 
adopted  for  a 
proper  celebra- 
t  i  o  n  of  the 
event,  and  on 
the  Monday 
following,  the 
earliest  com- 
memoration of 
the  occasion, 
since  hallowed 
as  the  national 
anniversary, 
took  place  in 
the  town. 

W  orcester 
continued  to  in- 
crease both  in 
size  and  impor- 

post-office  and  masonic  hall.  tance  during 

the  first  half  of 

the  present  century,  till,  in  1848,  having  outgrown  the  limits  of  a  town, 
it  was  made  a  city,  and  the  first  city  government  inaugurated,  with  Ex- 
Gov.  Levi  Lincoln,  Mayor,  and  the  following  Aldermen  :  Parley  God- 
dard,  Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  John  W.  Lincoln,  James  S.  Woodworth,  Wil- 
liam B.  Fox,  James  Estabrook,  Isaac  Davis,  and  Stephen  Salisbury.  The 
City  Clerk  was  Charles  A.  Hamilton  ;  the  City  Treasurer,  John  Boyden  ;  and 
the  City  Marshal,  George  Jones.    Since  then  it  has  made  rapid  strides  in 
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growth,  influence,  and  prosperity.  When  the  call  for  troops  to  defend 
Washington  came,  in  1861,  Worcester  as  a  city  was  true  to  her  record  as  a 
town  ;  for  within  twelve  hours  a  company  started  for  the  seat  of  war,  and 
passed  through  Baltimore  with  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  on  the 
memorable  19th  of  April,  just  eighty-six  years  from  the  first  shedding  of 
Massachusetts  blood  at  Lexington. 

In  1800  the  population  of  Worcester  was  2,411;  in  1820  it  was 
2,962;  in  1840,  7,500;  in  1850,  17,049;  in  i860,  about  25,000;  in 
1870,  about  41,000.  At  the  present  time  it  is  about  70,000.  The  first 
event  of  consequence  that  gave  an  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  town 
was  the  opening  of  the  Blackstone  Canal,  in  1828,  connecting  Worcester 
with  tide-water  at  Providence.  This,  although  considered  at  the  time  a 
marvel  of   engineering    skill,   and    undoubtedly  of  great    benefit    to  the 
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public,  was  not  a  successful  enterprise,  and  on  the  establishment  of 
railroads  a  few  years  later  was  discontinued. 

In  1 83 1  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  was  incorporated  and  soon 
built,  followed  at  short  intervals  by  the  Western  Railroad,  the  Norwich  and 
Worcester,  the  Nashua  and  Worcester,  Fitchburg  and  Worcester,  and  the 
Providence  and  Worcester  railroads  ;  thus  making  a  centre  from  which  one 
could  travel  in  any  direction.  Later  the  Barre  and  Gardner  Railroad  was 
built,  and  the  Boston  and  Worcester  consolidated  with  the  Western  Railroad. 
By  this  last  corporation  the  Union  Passenger  Station  was  erected,  in  1877, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  costly,  elegant,  and  convenient  edifices  devoted  to 
this  business  in  the  country.  About  seventy-five  trains  arrive  and  depart 
daily.  The  advantage  thus  given  to  Worcester  over  other  towns  in  the 
county  was  great,  and  the  results  were  striking  and  immediate,  as  may  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  figures  of  population  above  given.    The  facility  of 
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communication  thus  afforded  caused  capitalists  to  settle  here,  and  manufact- 
ures rapidly  sprang  up  and  flourished,  drawing  to  this  spot  thousands  of 
laborers,  who  otherwise  would  have  gone  elsewhere.  At  the  present  time 
the  chief  interests  of  the  city  centre  in  its  manufactures,  which  embrace 


it 
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almost  every  variety  of  articles  made  in  iron,  steel,  and  wire  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics,  leather,  wood,  and  chemicals. 

Among  the  multitude  of  manufactured  products  it  is  almost  useless  to 
attempt  to  specify  any  particular  ones.  The  same  is  true  of  the  manu- 
facturing establishments  and  corporations.  Mention  may  be  made, 
however,  of  the  Washburn  &  Moen  Wire  Works,  which  give  employment 
to  about  three  thousand  operatives,  established  in  1831,  and  having  a 
capital  of  two  million  dollars.  The  power  used  in  manufacturing  is 
almost  exclusively  steam,  but  water  is  used  somewhat  in  the  outskirts, 
where  streams  have  been  dammed  to  make  reservoirs. 

Connected  with  the  growth  of  Worcester  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  increase  in  the  population  has  been  largely  from  the  ranks  of 
the  laboring  classes.  The  manner  in  which  the  city  is  built  shows  this 
to  the  mostTcasual  observer.  There  are  but  few  large  estates  or  imposing 
residences,  surrounded  with  extensive  grounds.  The  great  majority  of  the 
houses  are  made  of  wood,  are  of  small  size,  and  stand  in  small  enclos- 
ures. As  mechanics  have  prospered  they  have  bought  land,  and 
built  such  houses  as  were  suitable  to  their  means,  obtaining  loans  of  the 
savings-banks,  which  they  have  paid  off  gradually.  This  has  been 
especially  the  case  the  last  few  years,  during  which  time  the  city  has  ex- 
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tended  in  every  direction  in  the  manner  indicated  ;  and  it  is  said  the 
greater  part  of  the  deposits  in  the  savings-banks,  as  well  as  their 
loans,  have  been  made  by  and  to  people  of  the  laboring  class.  This 
shows  a  general  prosperity,  and  indicates  a  permanency  of  population 
not  seen  in  many  cities.  During  the  last  twenty  years  many  people  who 
began  life  with  the  most  modest  means,  or  with  none  at  all,  have  become 
wealthy ;  and  in  almost  every  such  case  their  prosperity  has  been  due 
to  their  connection  with  manufacturing-  interests. 

Worcester  is  exceptionally  fortunate  in  its  water-supplv.  This  is 
derived  from  two  large  reservoirs  fed  by  running  streams,  each  about 
five  miles  distant  from  the  city.     One  of  these,  called  the  Lynde-Brook 
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Reservoir,  is  situated  in  the  township  of  Leicester.  It  was  built  in  1864, 
has  a  water-shed  of  1,870  acres,  and  a  storage  capacity  of  681,000,000 
gallons,  and  an  elevation  of  481  feet  above  the  City  Hall.  The  dam  of 
this  reservoir  gave  way  in  February,  1876,  during  a  freshet,  and  the  im- 
mense mass  of  water  was  precipitated,  with  an  unearthly  roar,  into 
the  valley  below,  destroying  everything  in  its  path,  and  carrying  rocks, 
earth,  trees,  and  debris  to  a  distance  of  several  miles.  The  other,  called 
the  Holden  Reservoir,  is  in  the  township  of  Holden.  This  was  built  in 
1883,  has  a  water-shed  of  3,148  acres,  a  storage  capacity  of  450,000,000 
gallons,  and  lies  260  feet  above  the  City  Hall.  There  are  also  three  dis- 
tributing reservoirs  at  elevations  of  177  to  184  feet  above  the  level  of 
Main  street,  and  supplied  from  the  two  principal  reservoirs.  Thirtv- 
inch   mains    connect   the  reservoirs   with  the  city.     The  height  of  the 
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water-supply  gives  a  pressure  in  the  pipes  at  the  City  Hall  of  from  sixty  to 
seventy-five  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  which  is  sufficient  to  throw  a  stream 
of  water  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  buildings,  — a  great  advantage  in  case 
of  fire,  rendering  the  employment  of  steam  fire-engines  unnecessary  in 
those  parts  of  the  city  provided  with  hydrants.  The  water  is  of  excellent 
quality,  being  remarkably  free  from  impurities,  either  organic  or  mineral. 
The  total  amount  expended  on  the  water-works  from  1864  to  December 
1,   1884,    is    $1,653,456,    and    the    income    from    water-rates    for  the 

year    ending  December, 
1884,  was  $107,515.  The 
uneven   character  of  the 
ground  upon  which  Wor- 
cester is  built  is  favorable 
to  drainage,  and  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of 
this  fact  to  construct  an 
excellent  system  of  sew- 
ers,    which  thoroughly 
drain    the    greater  parts 
of  the  city.      All  abut- 
ters are  obliged  to  enter 
the  sewers  ;  and  no  sur- 
face-drainage   nor  cess- 
.  pools  are  allowed.  The 
result  is  that  Worcester 
is  a  very  clean  city,  and 
few  places  can  be  found 
either   in   the   city  itself 
or  in  the  suburbs  where 
surface  accumulations  ex- 
hale unpleasant  or  nox- 
ious odors.      To  the  in- 
fluence of  pure  water  and 
good  drainage  may  partly 
be   ascribed   the  general 
good  health  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  the  absence,  during  the  last  few  years,  of  anything  like  an 
epidemic  of  diseases  dependent  upon  unsanitary  conditions.     The  sewers 
all    converge    upon   one  large  common  sewer,  which  discharges  its  con- 
tents into  the  Blackstone  river  at  Quinsigamond. 

In  Worcester,  as  in  most  of  the  smaller  cities  of  New  England,  the 
Main  street  is  the  chief  thoroughfare  and  the  site  of  many  of  the  prominent 
buildings.  This  street  runs  north  and  south,  and  is  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  long.  Near  the  north  end,  at  Lincoln  square,  are  the  Court- 
House  and  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  building.  The  latter 
contains  a  large  number  of  valuable  and  rare  books,  much  sought  after 
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for  reference  by  students.  Farther  on  toward  the  business  centre  are  the 
Bay  State  House  — Worcester's  principal  hotel  —  and  Mechanics'  Hall. 
This  hall  is  one 
of  the  handsomest 
and  largest  in  the 
State,  and  has  a 
seating  capacity 
of  about  two 
thousand.  In  the 
centre  of  the  city, 
bordering  upon 
Main  street,  is 
the  Old  Com- 
mon, the  original 
park  of  Worces- 
ter, now  a  small 
breathing-place 
of  the  working 
class,  where  band 
concerts  are  fre- 
quently given  in  rr 
summer.  Here  - 
stand    the    Sol-  > 

X 

diers' Monument,  ? 
designed  by  Ran- 
dolph Rogers,  of 
Rome,  and  the 
Bigelow  Monu- 
ment, erected  to 
Timothy  Bige- 
low, who  com- 
manded the  min- 
ute-men who 
marched  to  Cam- 
bridge upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  news 
of  the  Battle  of 
Lexington,  and 
served  through- 
out the  Revolu- 
tion as  colonel 
of  the  Fifteenth 

Massachusetts  Regiment.  At  one  corner  of  the  Common,  facing  Main 
street,  is  .the  City  Hall,  a  small,  unimposing  structure,  hardly  worthy  of 
the  city.  The  question  of  erecting  a  new  one  has  been  lately  agitated. 
Near  by  stands   the   Old  South  Church,  built   in   1763.     The  business 
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portion  of  Main  street  is  well  lined  with  large  blocks,  and  the  south  end 
is  laid  out  for  residences. 

Upon  one  of  the  hills,  at  the  west  side,  stands  the  City  Hospital,  which 
is  well  managed  and  kept  up,  and  has  a  visiting  staff  of  the  best  physi- 
cians in  the  city.  In 
connection  with  this 
institution,  a  train- 
ing-school for 
nurses  has  lately 
been  established. 

The  city's  most 
imposing  building  is 
the  Worcester  State 
Lunatic  Asylum, 
which  can  be  seen 
from  the  trains  on 
the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany Railroad.  A 
picturesque  edifice 
in  itself  it  crowns 
a  hill  about  two 
miles  east  of  Wor- 
cester, and  over- 
looks the  blue  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Qiiin- 
sigamond,  and  also  a 
charming  stretch  of 
hill  and  dale  be- 
yond. Were  the 
softening  charms  of 
nature  a  potent 
remedy  for  the  dis- 
eased mind,  speedy 
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over 


be  effected    in  this  sequestered  retreat.  It 
seven  hundred   inmates,  and  can  accommodate  more. 


The 

building,  begun  in  1873,  was  completed  in  1877,  is  handsomely  fitted 
up  throughout,  and  very  spacious.  It  cost  one  million  and  a  quarter 
dollars. 

On  Summer  street  is  the  Asylum  for  the  Chronic  Insane.  For  many 
years  it  was  the  only  asylum,  but  upon  the  completion  of  the  new  build- 
ing the  chronic  cases  were  removed  there,  and  it  has  since  been  devoted 
to  their  needs  only.  The  Technical  School,  or  Free  Institute,  is  situated 
on  a  pretty  wooded  acclivity  on  the  west  side.  Founded  in  1865,  it  was 
endowed,  through  the  liberality  of  John  Boynton,  of  Templejxm,  with 
$100,000,  which  he  left  as  a  legacy  for  that  purpose.  This  school  is 
more    particularly  for    mechanics,   chemists,   and  engineers,  and  is  con- 
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ducted  on  the  plan  of  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Europe.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  institution  to  train  young  men  in  such  branches  as  are  not  usually 
taught  in  the  high  schools,  that  any  mechanic  or  civil  engineer  on  leaving 
the  establishment  may  be  fitted  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner  to  pur- 
sue his  life-work.  The  institution  is  free  to  Worcester-county  residents  ; 
to  those  outside  of  the  county  the  price  of  tuition  is  $1^0.  The  num- 
ber of  students  accommodated  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-six.  The  Free 
Public  Library,  founded  in  1859,  is  onc  °f  tne  best  in  the  State,  has  a 
circulating  department  of  26,000  and  an  intermediate  department  of 
14,000  books;  also  a  reference  collection  of  over  20,000  volumes,  be- 
queathed by  the  late  Dr.  John  Green.  An  endowment  fund,  left 
by  this  gentleman  for  the  latter  collection,  is  used  to  the  best  advantage 
in   procuring    a    great    variety    of   encyclopaedias    and    other  desirable 
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books  of  reference.  That  Worcester  citizens  appreciate  their  opportunities 
in  this  line  is  indicated  by  the  large  daily  patronage.  Connected  with 
the  Public  Library  is  a  well-arranged  reading-room,  supplied  with  peri- 
odicals and  daily  papers,-  accessible  at  all  times  to  the  public ;  also  the 
valuable  library  of  the  Worcester  District  Medical  Society,  containing 
about  6,000  volumes.  The  able  and  accomplished  librarian  is  Mr.  S.  S. 
Green,  who  not  only  supplies  its  shelves  with  the  newest  and  most  de- 
sirable books  for  reading  and  reference,  but  is  a  fountain-head  of  infor- 
mation in  himself,  and  ever  ready  and  willing  to  answer  the  many 
questions  put  to  him  constantly  by  a  steady  concourse  of  applicants. 

The  public-school  system  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  compliment, 
and  is  regarded  both  here  and  elsewhere  as  a  model  one.  In  1733  it 
was  voted,  "that  a  school-house  be  built  in  the  centre  half,  and  that  said 
school  house  be  24  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and  7  feet  stud,  and  be  completely 
finished  with  good  chimney  glass."  This  was  the  first  school-house  built  in 
Worcester,  and  it  stood  at  the  north  end  of  Main  street,  near  the  middle  of 
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the  present  street,  and  there  remained  until  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
In  1740  £100  were  granted  for  the  support  of  schools.  The  first  Grammar 
school  was  established  in  1752.  In  1755  John  Adams,  afterward  President 
of  the  United  States,  taught  the  Latin  Grammar  school  here,  and  remained 
until  1758.  There  are  now  twenty-six  different  school-houses,  including 
the  High  School,  a  large  effective  building,  situated  on  Walnut  street. 
Further  accommodations  at  the  present  time  are  greatly  needed,  the  existing 
houses  being  overcrowded.  The  amount  last  appropriated  for  the  schools 
was  $184,500  for  maintenance,  and  $20,000  for  the  purchase  of  free  text- 
books. Beside  the  public  schools  there  are  several  large  and  well-known 
educational  institutions,  —  the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  the  Free  Institute, 
the  Worcester  Academy,  the  Highland  Military  Academy,  the  Oread  Insti- 
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tute,  the  State  Normal  School,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Parochial  schools. 
There  are  also  several  private  schools  of  note.  The  educational  interests  of 
the  city  have  kept  pace  with  its  rapid  and  astonishing  growth. 

Worcester  has  seven  national  banks,  four  savings-banks,  and  one 
safety  deposit  and  trust  company. 

Among  a  number  of  newspapers  the  chief  ones  have  been  the  "  Sp>" 
and  "Evening  Gazette."  The  "Massachusetts  Spy  "  is  one  of  the  oldest 
papers  in  this  country,  and  has  been  published  with  unbroken  numbers  for 
115  years.  It  was  established  in  Boston,  in  July,  1770,  but  was  removed  to 
Worcester  by  its  proprietor,  Isaiah  Thomas,  in  May,  1775.  It  was  in  those 
days  outspoken  with  regard  to  the  difficulties  between  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies,  and,  owing  to  its  urgent  appeals  for  freedom  from  tyranny, 
it  became  necessary  to  remove  press  and  paper.  Mr.  Thomas  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  day.    His  patriotism  never  waned 
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during  the  most  trying  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  "Massachusetts  Spy" 
and  its  editor  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  country.  July  22,  1845,  the 
"  Daily  Spy  "  was  first  issued.  The  first  number  was  on  a  sheet  iS  by  23 
inches,  a  trifle  larger  than  the  first  number  of  the  "Massachusetts  Spy,"  which 
was  16  by  20  inches.  It  has  been  enlarged  several  times.  The  "National 
yEgis,"  published  in  1S01,  in  1833  merged  into  the  "Massachusetts  Yeoman," 
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a  paper  started  in  1823.  The  name  was  changed  to  the  "  Worcester  Palla- 
dium." In  1829  the  "  Worcester  County  Republican  "  was  started,  and  also 
merged  into  the  "  Palladium,"  in  1834.  It  was  a  successful  paper  for  years, 
but  in  1876  it  was  sold  to  the  "Spy."  The  "  Gazette,"  begun  in  1801  as  a 
weekly,  became  a  daily  in  1843,  and  is  now  an  eight-page  paper,  the  only 
one  in  the  city.  In  1S51  the  "Daily  Morning  Transcript"  was  issued. 
Early  in  1866  its  name  was  changed  to  the  "Evening  Gazette,"  and  it  is 
now  the  representative  afternoon  sheet  of  the  city.  There  are  two  able  and 
well-conducted  French  weekly  journals,  -— "  Le  Travailleur,"  and  "  Le 
Courier  de  Worcester." 

In  1 719  the  first  church  was  built,  near  the  present  Old  South  Church, 
on  Main  street.  Previous  to  that  time  the  inhabitants  had  held  service  in  their 
different  houses,  where  their  prayers  were  often  interrupted  by  the  presence 
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of  hostile  Indians,  who  took  the  occasion  when  the  people  were  absorbed  in 
their  devotions  to  molest  them.  In  1763  the  present  Old  South  Meeting- 
House  was  built.  The  original  dimensions  were  seventy  feet  long,  fifty-five 
wide,  with  a  tower  on  the  north  side  surmounted  by  a  spire  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  high.  It  was  commenced  June  21.  1763.  and  first  occupied  Dec. 
8,  1763.  There  were  sixty-one  large  square  box  pews  and  seven  long  ones 
on  each  side  of  the  broad  aisle,  which  were  free.  The  building  committee 
consisted  of  John  Chandler.  Joshua  Bigelow,  Josiah  Brewer,  John  Curtis, 
James  Putnam,  Daniel  Bovden,  James  Goodwin,  Jacob  Hemmenway,  David 
Bi-elow,  Samuel  Moore,  and  Elisha  Smith.  The  entire  expense  of  the 
building  was  £1,542. 

Since  the  date  of  its  erection  there  have  been  many  changes  and  additions, 
so  that  it  now  presents  but  little  of  the  appearance  of  its  former  self. 

The  bell  now  in  use  was  cast  in  1802,  and  has  this  inscription  :  — 

"The  living  to  the  church  I  call, 
And  to  the  grave  I  summon  all." 

In  1786,  owing  to  certain  disagreements,  a  division  occurred  in  the 
parish,  some  of  its  members  leaving  and  forming  an  organization  of 
their  own,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bancroft  as  rector.  This  society  dedicated 
its  first  church  January  1,  1722,  and  this  was  replaced  by  a  new  structure, 
of  brick,  in  1S29,  which  is  still  in  use.  Since  this  first  division  new  societies 
have  sprung  up  and  new  churches  have  been  built,  until  to-day  there  are 
forty-eight  different  houses  of  worship,  among  which  are  eleven  Congrega- 
tional, eight  Methodist  Episcopal,  seven  Baptist,  seven  Roman  Catholic, 
three  Protestant  Episcopal,  two  Universalis,  and  two  Unitarian  churches. 

On  account  of  the  encircling  hills  the  climate  of  Worcester  is  hot  in 
summer,  but  somewhat  more  temperate  and  less  subject  to  east  winds  in 
winter  than  that  of  Boston. 

The  surrounding  country  has  all  the  charms  that  cultivated  soil  and 
undulating  hill-and-vallev  scenery  can  give.  Good  roads  run  in  various 
directions  to  the  adjacent  towns,  and  strangers  often  speak  of  the  many 
different  and  delightful  drives  to  be  found  about  Worcester. 

Three  miles  east  of  the  city  is  the  beautiful  sheet  of  water  called  Lake 
Quinsigamond.  It  is  a  narrow  lake,  about  five  miles  long,  with  thickly 
wooded  banks,  and  its  surface  dotted  with  picturesque  little  islands.  Along 
its  shores  the  Nipmuck  Indians  are  said  to  have  lived  and  hunted;  and 
on  Wio-wam  Hill,  a  wooded  eminence  overlooking  the  water,  where  one 
of  their  encampments  is  supposed  to  have  been,  are  still  occasionally  found 
specimens  of  their  rude  house  utensils. 

A  large  tract  of  land  bordering  on  the  lake  has  lately  been  given  to 
the  city  by  two  Worcester  gentlemen,  and  it  is  expected  that  in  the  near 
future  it  will  be  cleared  away  and  made  into  a  public  park.  Ihe  only 
park  that  the  city  now  possesses,  besides  the  Common,  before  alluded  to, 
is  a  small  affair  on  the  west  side,  at  the  foot  of  Elm  street,  one  of  the 
principal  residence  streets. 
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BY  GEORGE    LOWELL  AUSTIN. 

There  is  something  eminently  satisfactory  in  the  reflection  that, 
when  the  new  faith,  "That  all  men  are  created  equal,"  and  that 
"Governments  are  instituted  among  men  deriving  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,"  was  finally  assailed  by  the  slave-power  of 
America,  and  had  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  four  years  of  war,  a  man  born  and 
reared  in  poverty,  deficient  in  education,  unused  to  the  etiquette  even  of 
ordinary  society,  and  untutored  in  the  art  of  diplomacy  and  deception,  had 
been  selected  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  become  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  new  faith,  and  the  defender  of  the  government  estab- 
lished upon  it.  This  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  the 
record  of  whose  life,  at  once  important,  eventful,  and  tragic,  it  is  pleasant 
to  recall. 

There  are,  in  my  judgment,  at  least  four  men  associated  with  the  period 
of  the  civil  war,  who,  in  their  early  lives,  their  struggles,  their  training, 
and  their  future  callings,  ought  forever  to  command  the  admiration  of 
this  people :  Lincoln,  the  lowly,  the  exalted,  the  pure  man  in  rude  marble, 
the  plain  cover  to  a  gentle  nature,  the  giant  frame  and  noble  intellect; 
Grant,  the  defender  of  the  Federal  Union,  the  unflinching  soldier,  around 
whose  dying  couch  a  whole  nation  now  lingers,  whose  light  will  shine 
down  through  future  ages  a  warning  to  conspirators,  to  freemen  a  pledge, 
and  to  the  oppressed  a  beacon  of  hope;  Stanton,  the  lion  of  Buchan- 
an's cabinet,  the  collaborator  of  Lincoln,  the  supporter  of  Grant,  gifted 
with  the  far-seeing  eye  of  a  Carnot,  spotless  in  character,  incorruptible  in 
integrity,  great  in  talent  and  learning,  and  a  fit  object  of  unhesitating  trust ; 
and  John  Rogers,  the  American  sculptor,  who  has  offered,  in  his 
beautiful  and  famous  group  of  statuary,  "  The  Council  of  War,"  an  un- 
dying tribute  to  these  three  great  leaders  in  American  history,  and  is 
himself  worthy  to  be  grouped  with  them  in  our  remembrance. 

"  Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath, 
And  stars  to  set ;  but  all  — 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death !  " 

If  we  could  have  looked  into  a  rude  log-cabin  in  Hardin  county, 
Kentucky,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  February,  1809,  we  should  have 
seen  an  infant  just  born,— and  with  what  promise  of  future  greatness? 
Looking  ahead  ten  years,  we  should  have  discerned  this  infant,  Abraham, 
developing  into  youth,  still  living  in  the  old  log-cabin,  with  neither  doors 
nor  windows,  with  wolves  and  bears  for  neighbors,  with  a  shiftless  father. 
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But  his  mother  was  dead  !  Still  this  mother  had  left  her  impress,  and  she 
had  become  in  that  boy's  heart  ''an  angel  of  a  mother."  She  made  him 
what  he  afterwards  proved  himself  to  be.  Follow  Abraham  Lincoln  where 
we  will,— from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  — and  we  shall  find  honesty  and  kind- 
ness ever  distinguishing  him.  In  his  boyhood,  among  boys,  he  was  always 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  offended  and  the  weak ;  in  manhood,  he  was  al- 
ways protecting  the  fugitive  from  an  angry  mob  ;  as  a  lawyer,  saving  the 
widow's  son  from  the  gallows,  and  declining  the  rich  fee  of  an  unrighteous 
cause ;  as  a  public  debater,  the  fairest  ever  met  in  the  political  arena ;  and 
as  president  of  the  republic,  honest  in  his  convictions  and  kind  to  his 
bitterest  enemies. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  difficulties  which  it  was  his  lot  and  his  good 
fortune  to  surmount.  He  never  was  six  months  at  school  in  his  life ;  and 
yet,  by  the  use  of  a  single  book  and  the  occasional  aid  of  a  village  school- 
master, he  became  an  expert  surveyor  in  six  weeks  !  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  accompanied  his  family  to  Illinois.  One  morning,  when  seated 
*t  the  breakfast-table  of  his  employer,  Lincoln  was  told  that  a  man  living 
six  miles  away  had  a  copy  of  an  English  grammar.  He  left  the  table 
at  once,  and  went  and  borrowed  the  book.  During  the  long  winter  even- 
ings that  followed,  in  the  light  of  the  village  cooper's  shop,  he  pored  over 
the  pages  of  that  book,  —  studying  the  science  of  language,  the  theory  of 
human  speech,  and  qualifying  himself  to  become  the  author  of  one  of 
the  three  great  State  papers  of  modern  times,  by  the  light  of  burning  shav- 
ings ! 

But  we  leave  that  early  life  of  his,  which,  in  rude  simplicity,  repeats 
"  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

In  1832  Black  Hawk,  the  celebrated  Indian  chief,  then  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year,  crossed  the  Mississippi  to  regain  the  Rock  River  valley,  — the 
scene  of  his  early  trials  and  triumphs.  His  coming  meant  war  upon  the 
pale-faced  stranger,  that  had  ventured  to  possess  the  hunting-grounds  of 
the  red  men.  Several  companies  of  volunteers  were  raised  to  meet  him, 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  served  as  captain  of  one  of  them. 

When  the  war  was  over  Lincoln  returned  to  New  Salem,  his  home  in 
Illinois,  and  shortly  afterwards  began  the  study  of  the  law.  He  was  still 
poor  in  purse,  his  clothing  was  threadbare,  but  his  ambition  was  immense. 
He  often  pursued  his  study  in  the  shade  of  a  tree.  One  day  Squire 
Godbey  — a  very  good  man  he  was,  too,  so  we  are  told  — saw  him  seated 
on  a  pile  of  wood,  absorbed  in  a  book,  when,  according  to  the  squire, 
the  following  dialogue  took  place:  "  Says  I,  'Abe,  what  are  you  study- 
ing? >_c  Law,'  says  he.  '  Great  God*Almighty  ! '  says  I."  Studying  law 
astride  of  a  wood-pile,  probably  barefooted,  was  too  great  a  shock  for  the 
squire's  susceptible  nature.  He  continued  to  study,  then  to  practise  a 
little  without  fee,  and  finally  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1836. 

Judge  Davis,  once  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  United  States,  a  man 
spotless '  alike  upon  the  throne  of  justice  and  in  his  daily  walk,  was 
upon  intimate  terms  with  Lincoln  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  during 
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more  than  half  of  that  period  sat  upon  the  judicial  bench  before  which 
Lincoln  most  frequently  practised.  No  one  is  abler  than  he  to  speak  of 
Lincoln  as  a  lawyer,  —  a  lawyer  who  became  one  of  the  first  of  the  Western 
bar,  —  a  bar  that  can  proudly  point  to  its  Carpenter,  its  Trumbull,  its  Ryan, 
and  its  Davis.    He  says  :  — 

"The  framework  of  Lincoln's  mental  and  moral  being  was  honesty ; 
and  a  wrong  cause  was  poorly  defended  by  him.  The  ability  which 
some  eminent  lawyers  possess  of  explaining  away  the  bad  points  of  a 
cause  by  ingenious  sophistry  was  denied  him.  In  order  to  bring  into 
full  activity  his  great  powers  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  con- 
vinced of  the  right  and  justice  of  the  matter  which  he  advocated.  When 
so  convinced,  whether  the  cause  was  great  or  small,  he  was  usually  suc- 
cessful. 

"  He  hated  wrong  and  oppression  everywhere  ;  and  many  a  man  whose 
fraudulent  conduct  was  undergoing  review  in  a  court  of  justice  has 
writhed  under  his  terrific  indignation  and  rebukes.  He  was  the  most 
simple  and  unostentatious  of  men  in  his  habits,  having  few  wants,  and 
those  easily  supplied." 

In  1837  Mr.  Lincoln  removed  to  Springfield,  111.,  where  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  old  friend,  John  T.  Stuart ;  and  this  partnership 
continued  until  1841.  In  1834  ^e  haa*  been  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
and  after  his  removal  to  Springfield  he  was  again  chosen  to  that  body. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  he  found  the  nerve,  when  it  did  require 
courage,  to  express  and  record  his  protest  against  the  injustice  of  slavery. 
Twice  as  a  youth  he  had  made  a  trip  to  New  Orleans,  —  in  1828  and  1831, 
—  and  on  his  second  visit  had  for  the  first  time  observed  slavery  in  its  most 
brutal  and  revolting  form.  He  had  gone  into  the  very  centre  of  a  slave 
mart,  had  seen  families  sold,  the  separation  forever  of  husband  and 
wife,  of  parent  and  child.  When  we  recall  how  deeply  he  always  sympa- 
thized with  suffering,  brute  as  well  as  human,  and  his  strong  love  of 
justice,  we  can  realize  how  deeply  he  was  affected  by  these  things.  His 
companions  on  this  trip  have  attempted  to  describe  his  indignation 
and  grief.  They  said.  "  His  heart  bled.  He  was  mad,  thoughtful,  ab^ 
stracted,  sad,  and  depressed." 

The  years  which  Mr.  Lincoln  passed  in  Springfield  were  the  pre- 
paratory years  of  his  future  greatness.  From  this  time  onward  he  was  ever 
a  busy  man. 

He  was  once  associated  with  Mr.  Swett  in  defending  a  man  accused  of 
murder.  He  listened  to  the  testimony  which  witness  after  witness  gave 
against  his  client  until  his  honest  heart  could  stand  it  no  longer ;  then, 
turning  to  his  associate,  he  said:  "Swett,  the  man  is  guilty;  you  de- 
fend him  :  I  can't."  Swett  did  defend  him,  and  the  man  was  acquitted. 
When  proffered  his  share  of  the  large  fee  Lincoln  most  emphatically  de- 
clined it,  on  the  ground  that  "all  of  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Swett,  whose 
ardor  and  eloquence  saved  a  guilty  man  from  justice." 

At  another  time,  when  a  would-be  client  had  stated  the  facts  of  his  case, 
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Mr.  Lincoln  replied:  "  Yes;  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  but  I  can  gain 
your  case  for  you.  I  can  set  a  whole  neighborhood  at  loggerheads.  I  can 
distress  a  widowed  mother  and  her  six  fatherless  children,  and  thereby 
get  for  you  $600,  which  rightfully  belongs,  it  seems  to  me,  as  much  to 
the  woman  and  her  children  as  it  does  to  you.  You  must  remember  that 
some  things  that  are  legally  right  are  not  morally  right.  I  shall  not  take 
your  case,  but  will  give  you  a  little  advice,  for  which  I  will  charge  you 
nothing.  You  appear  to  be  a  sprightly,  energetic  man :  I  would  advise 
you  to  try  your  hand  at  making  $600  some  other  way." 

I  turn  now  to  another  phase  of  his  nature,  and  recall  that  he  had  not 
grown  up  to  manhood  without  the  usual  experiences  of  the  tender  pas- 
sion. It  was  while  he  was  yet  living  at  New  Salem  that  his  heart  opened 
to  a  fair,  sweet-tempered,  and  intelligent  girl,  with  the  romantic  name  of 
Anne  Rutledge.  They  were  engaged  to  be  married  as  soon  as  he  should  be 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  in  August,  1835,  she  died. 
Her  beauty  and  her  attractions  and  her  early  death  made  a  veiy  deep  impres- 
sion upon  him.  We  are  told  that  he  idealized  her  memory,  and  in  his  recol- 
lections of  her  there  was  a  poetry  of  sentiment,  which  might  possibly  have 
been  lessened,  had  she  lived,  by  the  prosaic  realities  of  life.  With  all  his  love 
of  fun  and  frolic,  with  all  his  wit  and  humor,  with  all  his  laughter  and  anec- 
dotes, Lincoln,  from  his  youth,  was  a  man  of  deep  feeling.  We  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  most  reliable  of  his  biographers,  that  he  always  associated 
with  the  memory  of  Anne  Rutledge  the  poem  which,  in  his  hours  of  despond- 
ency, he  so  often  repeated :  — 

«  Oh!  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like- a  swift  fleeting  meteor,  a  fast  flying  cloud, 
A  flash  ot  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
He  passeth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

"  The  leaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fade, 
Be  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid; 
And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the  high, 
Shall  moulder  to  dust  and  together  shall  lie." 

I  never  read  this  beautiful  poem,  so  full  of  the  true  philosophy  of  life, 
so  suggestive  of  the  rich  promises  of  the  hereafter,  that  I  do  not  think  of  the 
great  president.  He  first  found  it  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  cut  it  out, 
carried  it  in  his  pocket,  and  treasured  it  in  his  memory  for  many  years  with- 
out knowing  who  was  its  author. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  trace  the  years  spent  by  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  State 
Legislature,  and  to  revert  to  some  of  the  speeches  and  occasional  addresses 
belonging  to  those  years,  which,  in  the  light  of  his  subsequent  history,  are 
strangely  significant.  In  the  early  period  of  his  legislative  career  he  became 
acquainted  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  while  the  latter  was  a  school-teacher 
at  Winchester.  Douglas  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  powers,  and  one  of  the 
readiest  of  the  American  debaters  of  his  time.  As  the  years  went  on  he 
became  actively  interested  in  politics,  and  at  length  assumed  the  leadership 
of  the  Democrats  in  Illinois,  while  Lincoln  became  the  standard-bearer  of 
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the  Whigs.  When  party  platforms  were  promulgated,  upon  the  eve  of  im- 
portant contests,  these  two  statesmen,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  their 
supporters,  were  selected  to  debate  the  merits  of  their  respective  political 
creeds  before  the  people.  A  series  of  joint  discussions  was  arranged  to  take 
place  in  the  various  important  towns  of  the  State.  The  assemblages  were 
large,  and  were  composed  of  men  of  all  parties.  The  discussion  opened 
with  a  speech  of  an  hour,  from  one  of  the  debaters ;  the  other  replied  in  an 
address  of  an  hour  and  a  half ;  a  rejoinder  of  half  an  hour  brought  the  discus- 
sion to  a  close.  At  the  next  meeting  the  order  of  speaking  was  reversed, 
and  by  this  arrangement  the  "last  word"  was  indulged  in  alternately  by 
each  debater. 

During  the  various  joint  discussions  held  between  the  eloquent  po- 
litical orators  who  were  chosen  to  represent  the  Anti-Slavery  and  Dem- 
ocratic parties,  it  may  fairly  be  asserted  that  Lincoln  opposed,  while 
Douglas  defended,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  slave  interests  of  the 
country.  The  former  always  felt  that  slavery  was  wrong,  and  in  seek- 
ing a  remedy  for  the  existing  evil  he  followed  in  the  footprints  of  Henry 
Clay.  He  advocated  gradual  emancipation,  with  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  the  slave  States,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  General  Government. 
In  his  great  speech  against  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  he  said, 
"Much  as  I  hate  slavery,  I  would  consent  to  its  extension  rather  than 
see  the  Union  dissolved,  just  as  I  would  consent  to  any  great  evil  to 
avoid  a  greater  one." 

The  debates  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  especially  those  of  the  year 
1858,  were  unquestionably  the  most  important  in  American  history.  The 
speeches  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  well  as  of  the  "Little  Giant"  who  opposed 
him,  were  circulated  and  read  throughout  the  Union,  and  did  more 
than  any  other  agency  to  create  the  public  opinion  which  prepared  the 
way  for  the  overthrow  of  slavery.  As  another  has  said,  "  The  speeches 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  of  Charles  Sumner  were  more  schol- 
arly; those  of  Lovejoy  and  Wendell  Phillips  were  more  vehement  and 
impassioned;  Senators  Seward,  Hale,  Trumbull,  and  Chase  spoke  from  a 
more  conspicuous  forum  ;  but  Lincoln's  were  more  philosophical,  while 
as  able  and  earnest  as  any,  and  his  manner  had  a  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness, a  clearness  of  statement  and  felicity  of  illustration,  "and  his  lan- 
guage a  plainness  and  Anglo-Saxon  strength,  better  adapted  than  any 
other  to  reach  and  influence  the  common  people, — the  mass  of  the 
voters." 

From  1847  to  March  4,  1849,  Mr-  Lincoln  served  a  term  in  Congress, 
where  he  acted  with  his  party  in  opposing  the  Mexican  war.  In  1855 
he  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate,  but  was  de- 
feated. From  the  ruins  of  the  old  Whig  party  and  the  acquisition  of 
the  Abolitionists,  the  Republican  had  been  formed,  and  of  this  party, 
in  Illinois,  Mr.  Lincoln  became,  in  1858,  the  senatorial  candidate. 
Again  he  was  defeated,  by  his  adversary  Mr.  Douglas.  Lincoln  felt 
aggrieved,  for  he  had    carried  the  popular  vote  of  his  State  by  nearly 
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4,000  votes.  When  questioned  by  a  friend  upon  this  delicate  point,  he 
said  that  he  felt  "like  the  boy  that  stumped  his  toe,— it  hurt  him  too 
much  to  laugh,  and  he  was  too  big  to  cry." 

In  his  speech  at  Springfield,  with  which  the  campaign  of  1858  opened, 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  the  compromisers  of  his  party  tremble  by  enunciating 
a  doctrine  which,  they  claimed,  provoked  defeat.  He  said  :  "'A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.'  I  believe  this  Government  cannot  per- 
manently endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to 
be  dissolved;  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall;  but  I  do  expect  it 
will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other; 
either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and 
place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  a  course 
of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  advocates  will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall 
become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  —old  as  well  as  new,  North  as  well 
as  South." 

These  were  prophetic  words  ;  and  they  were  spoken  by  a  man  born  in 
the  slave  State  of  Kentucky.  It  was  the  truth,  the  fearless  truth,  uttered 
in  advance  of  even  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the^  Republican  party, 
Governor  Seward,  of  New  York.  The  simple  assertion  of  that  truth 
cost  Lincoln  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  ;  but  it  set  other  men's 
minds  to  thinking,  and  in  i860  the  PEOPLE,  following  the  path  made 
through  the  forest  of  error  by  a  pioneer  in  the  cause  of  truth,  came  to 
similar  conclusions,  and  made  "Honest  Old  Abe"  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  republic. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  i860,  the  Republican  convention  of  Illinois  met 
at  Decatur,  in  Macon  county,  to  nominate  State  officers  and  appoint 
delegates  to  the  National  Presidential  Convention.  Decatur  was  not  far 
from  where  Lincoln's  father  had  settled  and  worked  a  farm  in  1830,  and 
where  young  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Thomas  Hanks  had  split  the  rails  for 
enclosing  the  old  pioneer's  first  cornfield.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  present, 
simply  as  an  observer,  at  the  convention.  Scarcely  had  he  taken  his  seat 
when"  General  Oglesby  arose,  and  remarked  that  an  old  Democrat  of 
Macon  county  desired  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  convention.  Two 
old  fence  rails  were  then  brought  in,  bearing  the  inscription:  "Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  rail  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  i860.  Two  rails  from 
a  lot  of  three  thousand,  made  in  1830,  by  Thomas  Hanks  and  Abe 
Lincoln,  whose  father  was  the  first  pioneer  of  Macon  county." 

The  effect  of  this  contribution  can  well  be  imagined  ;  at  once  it  became 
useless  to  talk  in  Illinois  of  any  other  man  than  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
President. 

On  the  16th  of  May  the  National  Republican  Convention  was  called 
together  in  Chicago.  The  convention  met  in  a  large  building  called 
the  "Wigwam,"  which  had  been  constructed  specially  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  contest  for  the  nomination  lay  between  William  H.  Seward  of 
New  York  and  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois.  On  the  third  ballot,  as  we 
know,  the  latter  was  nominated.    I  was  but  a  youth  on  that  memorable 
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day,  but  I  vividly  recollect  that  I  was  standing,  with  other  urchins, 
nearly  opposite  the  "  Wigwam,"  and  was  startled  when  a  man  stationed 
on  top  of  the  building  yelled  out,  "  Fire :  Lincoln  is  nominated ! " 
Then  followed  the  roar  of  cannon  and  cheers  upon  cheers. 

When  the  news  reached  Mr.  Lincoln  he  was  chatting  with  some 
friends  in  the  office  of  the  "Sangamon  Journal,"  in  Springfield.  He  read 
the  telegram  aloud,  and  then  said:  "There  is  a  little  woman  down  at 
our  house  who  will  like  to  hear  this.  I'll  go  down  and  tell  her."  The 
"  little  woman"  was  his  wife,  whom,  as  Mary  Todd,  he  had  won  in  1842, 
and  he  knew  that  she  was  more  anxious  that  he  should  be  President  than 
he  himself  was. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  i860,  it  was  known  throughout  the  country 
that  Lincoln  had  been  elected.  From  that  very  hour  dates  the  conspiracy 
which,  by  easy  stages  and  successive  usurpations  of  authority,  culminated 
in  rebellion.  It  is  painful  now  to  revert  to  the  events  which  marked 
its  progress.  There  is  not  a  man  living  to-day,  I  trust,  that  does  not 
wish  they  could  be  blotted  out  from  our  history.  While  watching  the 
course  of  these  events  Mr.  Lincoln  chanced  one  day  to  be  talking  with 
his  friend,  Newton  Bateman,  a  highly  respectable  and  Christian 
gentleman,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Illinois.  I  can 
only  quote  a  part  of  the  interview,  as  furnished  by  Mr.  Bateman  himself : 
"I  know  there  is  a  God,"  said  Lincoln;  "and  he  hates  injustice  and 
slavery.  I  see  the  storm  coming.  I  know  that  his  hand  is  in  it.  If  he 
has  a  place  and  work  for  me,  —  and  I  think  he  has,  —  I  believe  I  am  ready. 
I  am  nothing ;  but  truth  is  eveiything.  I  know  I  am  right,  because  I  know 
that  liberty  is  right ;  for  Christ  teaches  it ;  and  Christ  is  God.  I 
have  told  them  that  4  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand,'  and 
Christ  and  reason  say  the  same  ;  and  they  will  find  it  so. 

"Douglas  doesn't  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or  down;  but 
God  cares,  and  humanity  cares,  and  I  care ;  and  with  God's  help  I  shall 
not  fail.  I  may  not  see  the  end,  but  it  will  come,  and  I  shall  be  vindi- 
cated ;  and  these  men  will  find  that  they  have  not  read  their  Bible  aright." 

We  are  told  that,  after  a  pause,  he  resumed:  "Does  it  not  appear 
strange  that  men  can  ignore  the  moral  aspects  of  this  contest?  A 
revelation  could  not  make  it  plainer  to  me  that  slavery  or  the  Govern- 
ment, must  be  destroyed.  The  future  would  be  something  awful,  as  I  look 
at  it,  but  for  this  rock  on  which  I  stand."  He  alluded  to  the  Testa- 
ment which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  his  mother  —  "to  whom  he 
owed  all  that  he  was,  or  hoped  to  be"  —  had  first  taught  him  to  read. 

There  is  nothing  in  history  more  pathetic  than  the  scene  when,  on  the 
nth  of  February,  1861,  Abraham  Lincoln  bade  a  last  farewell  to  his 
home  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

To  his  friends  and  neighbors  he  said,  while  grasping  them  by  the 
hand,  "I  go  to  assume  a  task  more  difficult  than  that  which  has  de- 
volved upon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of  Washington.  He  never 
would  have  succeeded  except  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Providence,  upon  which 
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he  at  all  times  relied.  I  feel  that  I  cannot  succeed  without  the  same 
divine  blessing  which  sustained  him,  and  on  the  same  Almighty 
Being  I  place  my  reliance  for  support."  The  profound  religious  feel- 
ing which  pervades  this  farewell  speech  characterized  him  to  the  close 
of  his  life. 

All  along  the  route  Lincoln  preached  the  gospel  of  confidence, 
conciliation,  and  peace.  Notwithstanding  the  ominous  signs  of  the 
times,  he  had  such  an  abiding  faith  in  the  people  as  to  believe  that  the 
guarantees  of  all  their  rights  under  the  Constitution,  of  non-intervention 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  where  it  existed,  and  the  assurance  of  a 
most  friendly  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  new  President  would  calm  the 
heated  passion  of  the  men  of  the  South,  would  reclaim  States  already 
in  secession,  and"  would  retain  the  rest  of  the  cotton  States  under  the 
banner  of  the  Union.  What  a  striking  evidence  of  the  lingering  hope 
and  of  the  tender  heart  of  the  President  is  afforded  by  his  first  inaugural 
address ! 

"In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine, 
is  the  momentous  issue  of  civil  war. 

"  The  Government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  with- 
out being  yourselves  the  aggressors;  you  can  have  no  oath  registered  in 
heaven  to  destroy  the  Government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn 
one,  —  '  to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it.' 

u  I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not 
be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break,  our 
bonds  of  affection. 

"The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field  and 
patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth-stone  all  over  this  broad 
land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature." 

"  Abraham  Lincoln  took  the  helm  of  government  in  more  dangerous 
times  and  under  more  difficult  and  embarrassing  circumstances  than  any 
of  the  fifteen  presidents  who  preceded  him.  The  ship  of  Union  was 
built  and  launched  and  first  commanded  by  Washington. 

"  He  knew  what  master  laid  her  keel, 
What  workmen  wrought  her  ribs  of  steel, 

Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 

Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  her  hope." 

The  men  whom  he  chose  as  her  first  crew  were  those  who  had  helped 
to  form  her  model.  During  succeeding  generations  inefficient  hands  were 
occasionally  shipped  to  take  the  place  of  worn-out  members  of  the  original 
crew.  Often  the  vessel  was  put  out  of  her  course  to  serve  the  personal 
ends  of  this  or  that  sailor,  and  ere  long  mutiny  broke  out  among  her  pas- 
sengers, headed  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina.  Finally,  a  man 
ignorant  in  the  science  of  astronomy  and  navigation,  feeble  alike  in  heart 
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and  arm,  became,  nominally,  commander,  but  really  the  cat's-paw,  of 
his  crew,  at  whose  bidding  the  ship  was  steered.  When  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  called  to  the  helm  he  found  the  once  stanch,  strong  vessel  in  a 
leaky,  damaged  condition,  with  her  compasses  deranged,  her  rudder 
broken,  and  the  luminous  star  by  which  Washington  guided  his  course 
dimmed  by  a  cloud  of  disunion  and  doubt.  When  the  belching  cannon 
opened  upon  Sumter,  then  it  was  that  the  ship  of  State  was  found  to 
be  all  but  stranded  on  the  shoals,  —  Treason. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  story  of  that  struggle.  We  can  never  forget 
the  story,  for  there  is  yet  a  "  vacant  chair,"  that  recalls  it  in  many  a 
home.  The  manner  in  which  President  Lincoln  conducted  the  affairs  of 
the  government  during  that  struggle  forms  an  important  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  world  for  that  period.  After  Good  Friday  comes  Easter; 
after  the  day  of  dejection  and  doubt  comes  the  day  of  recompense  and 
rejoicing.  To  my  mind  there  is  that  in  the  life-work  of  President  Lincoln 
which  itself  consecrates  every  soldier's  grave,  and  makes  the  tenant  of 
that  grave  more  worthy  of  his  sublime  dying.  It  added  honor  to  honor 
to  have  fallen,  serving  under  such  a  commander. 

It  was  midsummer,  1862,  and  at  a  time  when  the  whole  North  was  de- 
pressed, that  the  President  convened  his  cabinet  to  talk  over  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  On  the  22d  of  September 
ensuing  it  was  published  to  the  world.  It  was  the  act  of  the  President 
alone.  It  exhibited  far-seeing  sagacity,  courage,  independence,  and  statesman- 
ship. The  final  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863. 
On  that  day  the  President  had  been  receiving  calls,  and  for  hours  shaking 
hands.  As  the  paper  was  brought  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be 
signed,  he  said,  "Mr.  Seward,  I  have  been  shaking  hands  all  day,  and 
my  right  hand  is  almost  paralyzed.  If  my  name  ever  gets  into  history  it 
will  be  for  this  act,  and  my  whole  soul  is  in  it.  If  my  hand  trembles 
when  I  sign  the  proclamation  those  who  examine  the  document  here- 
after will  say,  '  He  hesitated.' "  Then,  resting  his  arm  a  moment,  he 
turned  to  the  table,  took  up  the  pen,  and  slowly  and  firmly  wrote,  ABRA- 
HAM LINCOLN.  He  smiled  as,  handing  the  paper  to  Mr.  Seward,  he 
said  "  That  will  do." 

This  was  the  pivotal  act  of  his  administration ;  but  this  humane  and 
just  promise  to  liberate  four  millions  of  slaves,  to  wipe  out  a  nation's  dis- 
grace, was  followed  by  the  darkest  and  most  doubtful  days  in  the  history 
of  America.  Grant,  in  the  lowlands  of  Louisiana,  was  endeavoring,  against 
obstacles,  to  open  the  Mississippi ;  but,  with  all  his  energy,  he  accom- 
plished nothing.  McClellan's  habit  of  growling  at  the  President  had  be- 
come intolerable,  and  Burnside  superseded  him  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  Burnside  advanced  against  Lee,  fought  him  at  Freder- 
icksburg, and  was  repulsed  with  terrible  disaster.  Then  the  army  broke 
camp  for  another  campaign,  the  elements  opposed,  Burnside  gave  way 
to  Hooker.  The  soldiers  became  disheartened,  and  thousands  deserted 
to  their  homes  in  the  North.     The  President's   proclamation   was  now 
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virtually  a  dead  letter ;  people  looked  upon  it  and  characterized  it  as  a  joke. 
But  there  came  at  last  a  break  in  the  clouds,  and  on  Independence  Day, 
1863,  the  star  of  liberty  and  union  appeared  upon  the  distant  sky  as  a 
covenant  that  God  had  not  forsaken  the  Prophet  of  the  West— the  Re- 
deemer of  the  Slave.  I  can  find  no  more  fitting  words  to  characterize 
Grant's  victory  at  Vicksburg  than  those  which  the  young  and  brave 
McPherson  used  in  his  congratulatory  address  to  the  brave  men  who 
fought  for  the  victory  :  — 

"  The  achievements  of  this  hour  will  give  a  new  meaning  to  this  mem- 
orable day;  and  Vicksburg  will  heighten  the  glory  in  the  patriot's 
heart,  which  kindles  at  the  mention  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown.  The 
dawn  of  a  conquered  peace  is  breaking  before  you.  The  plaudits  of  an 
admiring  world  will  hail  you  wherever  you  go." 

Take  it  altogether  it  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  operation  of  the 
war,  and  established  the  reputation  of  Grant  as  one  of  the  greatest  mili- 
tary leaders  of  any  age.  He,  the  last  of  the  triumvirate,  is  passing  away  ; 
and,  in  this  connection,  no  apology  is  needed  in  quoting  the  letter  which 
the  President  wrote  with  his  own  hand,  and  transmitted  to  him,  on  receipt 
of  the  glorious  tidings  :  — 

My  dear  General,  —  I  do  not  remember  that  you  and  I  ever  met  personally.  I  write 
this  now  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  almost  inestimable  service  you  have  done  the 
country.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  further.  When  you  first  reached  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg  I 
thought  you  should  do  what  you  finally  did,  —  march  the  troops  across  the  neck,  run  the  batteries 
with  the  transports,  and  then  go  below;  and  I  never  had  any  faith,  except  a  general  hope,  that 
you  knew  better  than  I  that  the  Yazoo-Pass  expedition  and  the  like  could  succeed.  When  you  got 
below,  and  took  Fort  Gibson,  Grand  Gulf,  and  vicinity,  I  thought  you  should  go  down  the 
river  and  join  Gen.  Banks;  and  when  you  turned  northward,  east  of  the  Big  Black,  I 
thought  it  was  a  mistake.  I  now  wish  to  make  the  personal  acknowledgment  that  you  were 
right,  and  I  was  wrong. 

And  recall  now  the  never-to-be-forgotten  scenes  at  Gettysburg.  The 
Union  army  had  been  defeated  at  Chancellorsville,  and  Gen.  Lee, 
having  assumed  the  offensive,  had  been  making  the  greatest  prepara- 
tions for  striking  a  decisive  blow.  Already  had  he  passed  through  Mary- 
land ;  he  was  now  in  Pennsylvania.  But  valiant  men  were  there  to  meet 
and  oppose.  The  fate  of  the  day,  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy,  was  staked 
upon  the  issue.  I  cannot  picture  the  battle  ;  but  we  all  know  the  result, 
and  how  great  was  the  rejoicing  in  the  North  when,  on  that  4th  day  of 
July,  the  tidings  of  the  fall  of  Vicksburg  and  the  victory  at  Gettysburg 
reached  the  country. 

A  portion  of  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg  was  set  apart  as  a  resting- 
place  for  the  heroes  who  fell  on  that  bloody  ground.  In  November  of 
that  year  the  ceremony  of  consecration  took  place.  Edward  Everett, 
the  orator  and  the  scholar,  delivered  the  oration ;  it  was  a  polished  speci- 
men of  his  consummate  skill.  After  him  rose  President  Lincoln,—  »  sim- 
ple, rude,    his  care-worn  face  now  lighted   and  glowing   with  intense 
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feeling."  He  simpty  read  the  touching  speech  which  is  already  placed 
among  the  classics  of  our  language :  — 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

"  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation, 
or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  are  met  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
it  as  the  final  resting-place  of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that 
nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do 
this. 

"  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we 
cannot  hallow,  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  de- 
tract. The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say 
here ;  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the 
living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  that  they  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  they  here  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion  ;  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  the  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain  ;  that  the  nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

There  have  been  but  four  instances  in  history  in  which  great  deeds  have 
been  celebrated  in  words  as  immortal  as  themselves :  the  epitaph  upon 
the  dead  Spartan  band  at  Thermopylae ;  the  words  of  Demosthenes 
on  those  who  perished  at  Marathon  ;  the  speech  of  Webster  in  memory  of 
those  who  laid  down  their  lives  at  Bunker  Hill ;  and  these  words  of 
Lincoln  on  the  hill  at  Gettysburg.  As  he  closed,  and  while  his  listeners 
were  still  sobbing,  he  grasped  the  hand  of  Mr.  Everett,  and  said,  u  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  success."  —  "Ah,"  replied  the  orator,  gracefully, 
"  Mr.  President,  how  gladly  would  I  exchange  all  my  hundred  pages  to 
have  been  the  author  of  your  twenty  lines !  " 

I  forbear  to  dwell  longer  on  the  events  of  the  war.  The  tide  had 
turned,  and  the  end  was  already  foreseen.  Notwithstanding  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  proved  the  righteousness  of  his  course,  a  great  many 
people  in  the  North — and  many  even  in  his  own  party  —  were  op- 
posed to  his  nomination  for  a  second  term.  The  disaffected  nominated 
Gen.  Fremont,  upon  the  platform  of  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion, 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  by 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and  for  one  term  only.  The  Democratic 
party  declared  the  war  for  the  Union  a  failure,  and  very  properly  nomi- 
nated McClellan.  It  required  a  long  time  for  the  General  to  make  up  his 
mind  in  regard  to  accepting  the  nomination  ;  and,  in  conversations  upon 
the  subject  with  a  friend,  Lincoln  suggested  that  perhaps  he  might  be 
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entrenching.  The  election  was  held,  and  Lincoln  received  a  majority 
greater  than  was  ever  before  given  to  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
The  people  this  time  were  like  the  Dutch  farmer, — they  believed  that 
"  it  was  not  best  to  swap  horses  when  crossing  a  stream." 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  he  delivered  that  memorable  inaugural 
address  which  is  truly  accounted  one  of  the  ablest  state  papers  to  be  found 
in  the  archives  of  America.    It  concludes  with  these  words  :  — 

u  With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish  the  work  we  are 
in,  —  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations." 

Read  and  reread  this  whole  address.  Since  the  days  of  Christ's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  where  is  the  speech  of  ruler  that  can  compare 
with  it  ?  No  other  in  American  annals  has  so  impressed  the  people. 
Said  a  distinguished  statesman  from  New  York,  on  the  day  of  its  de- 
livery, "  A  centuiy  from  to-day  that  inaugural  will  be  read  as  one  of 
the  most  sublime  utterances  ever  spoken  by  man.  Washington  is  the 
great  man  of  the  era  of  the  Revolution.  So  will  Lincoln  be  of  this ; 
but  Lincoln  will  reach  the  higher  position  in  history." 

Four  years  before,  Mr.  Lincoln,  an  untried  man,  had  assumed  the 
reins  of  government ;  now,  he  was  the  faithful  and  beloved  servant  of 
the  people.  Then,  he  was  ridiculed  and  caricatured ;  and  some  persons 
even  found  fault  with  his  dress,  just  as  the  British  ambassador  found 
fault  with  the  dress  of  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  ambassador  is  forgotten,  but  Jefferson  will  live  as  long  as  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  endures. 
While  he  lived  Lincoln  was  shamefully  abused  by  the  people  and  press 
of  the  land  of  his  forefathers ;  and  not  until  the  shot  was  fired  —  not 
until  the  blood  of  the  just  —  the  ransom  of  the  slave  —  was  spilled, 
did  England  throw  off  the  cloak  of  prejudice,  and  acknowledge  — 

"  This  king  of  princes-peer, 
This  rail-splitter,  a  true-born  king  of  men." 

It  is  well  known  that  not  all  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  friends  invariably  har- 
monized with  his  views.  Of  the  number  of  these  Horace  Greeley 
stood  foremost,  and  undoubtedly  caused  the  President  great  anxiety  upon 
several  occasions.  He  never  did  things  by  halves ;  and,  whenever  he 
undertook  to  do  a  thing,  the  whole  country,  believing  in  the  honesty  and 
purity  of  his  motives,  gave  to  him  a  willing  ear.  From  the  editorial 
sanctum  of  the  "  Tribune"  many  a  sharp  and  soul-stirring  letter  went 
forth  addressed  to  the  executive  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Lincoln  read  them, 
oftentimes  replied  to  them,  but  very  rarely  heeded  the  counsel  which  they 
contained.  When  the  President  was  struck  down,  Mr.  Greeley,  who  dif- 
fered so  widely  from  him,  mourned  the  loss  of  a  very  dear  friend. 

Charles  Sumner  often  differed  from  the  President,  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
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Senate  Chamber  frequently  gave  utterance  to  statements  which  carried 
grief  into  the  White  House.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  knew  and  understood 
Charles  Sumner.  An  incident  may  here  be  recalled.  The  President  was 
solicitous  that  his  views,  as  embodied  in  an  act  then  claiming  the  attention 
of  Congress,  should  become  law  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  that 
body  on  the  4th  of  March.  Mr.  Sumner  opposed  the  bill,  because  he 
thought  it  did  not  sufficiently  guard  the  interests  of  the  freedmen  of  that 
State.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Senator  and  a  few  of  his  friends 
the  bill  was  defeated.  Mr.  Lincoln  felt  displeased,  and  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  published  that  the  friendship  which  had  so  long  ex- 
isted between  the  two  men  was  at  an  end. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  a  man  who  would  withdraw  friendship  on 
account  of  an  honest  difference  of  opinion.  It  was  not  he  who  made 
the  mistake  of  urging  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Sumner  from  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  On  the  4th  of 
March  Mr.  Lincoln  was  reinaugurated ;  on  the  evening  of  the  6th 
occurred  the  Inauguration  Ball.  Mr.  Sumner  had  never  attended  one  of 
these  state  occasions,  and  he  did  not  purpose  doing  so  at  this  time  until  he 
received,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  the  following  letter:  — 

Dear  Mr.  Sumner,  —  Unless  you  send  me  word  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  this  evening  call 
with  my  carriage  at  your  house,  to  take  you  with  me  to  the  Inauguration  Ball. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

The  great  Senator  entered  the  ball-room,  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  leaning 
on  his  arm,  and  took  his  seat  by  the  side  of  the  President.  The  evening 
was  pleasantly  spent,  and  the  newspapers  at  once  discovered  how  great 
a  blunder  they  had  made. 

At  length  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  war.  Under  the 
mighty  blows  of  Grant  and  his  lieutenants  the  Rebellion  was  crushed. 
On  a  bright  day  the  President,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Sumner,  entered 
the  streets  of  Richmond,  and  witnessed  the  grateful  tears  of  thousands 
of  the  race  he  had  redeemed  from  bondage  and  disgrace.  Having  re- 
turned to  Washington,  he  convened  a  cabinet  council  on  the  14th  of  April. 
During  the  session  his  heart  overflowed  with  kind  and  charitable 
thoughts  towards  the  South,  and  towards  those  officers  who  had  deserted 
the  flag  of  their  country  in  her  trying  hour  he  poured  out  a  forgiving  spirit. 

After  that  cabinet  meeting  he  went  to  drive  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  —  they 
two  were  alone.  Xi  Mary,"  said  he,  "we  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it  since 
we  came  to  Washington ;  but  the  war  is  over,  and,  with  God's  blessing, 
we  may  hope  for  four  years  of  peace  and  happiness,  and  then  we  will  go 
back  to  Illinois  and  pass  the  rest  of  our  lives  in  quiet.  We  have  laid  by 
some  money,  and  during  this  term  we  will  try  and  save  up  more,  but 
shall  not  have  enough  to  support  us.  We  will  go  back  to  Illinois,  and 
I  will  open  a  law-office  at  Springfield  or  Chicago,  and  practise  law,  and  at 
least  do  enough  to  help  give  us  a  livelihood."    Such  were  the  dreams  of 
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Abraham  Lincoln  the  last  day  of  his  life.  The  whole  world  knows  the 
remainder  of  the  story,  —  of  that  terrible  night  at  the  theatre  ;  of  that 
passing  away  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  morning ;  of  that  sad  and  mourn- 
ful passage  from  the  Capitol  to  the  grave  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery.  It  is 
painful  to  dwell  upon  it ;  it  makes  the  heart  faint  even  to  recall  it. 

Abraham  Lincoln  needs  no  eulogy.  There  is  but  one  other  name 
in  American  history  which  can  be  mentioned  with  his  as  that  of  a  peer,  — 
the  name  of  Washington.  He  was  as  pure,  and  just,  and  as  patriotic  as 
the  Father  of  his  Country.  He  was  born  of  his  time,  a  creature  of  the  age 
of  giants,  a  genius  from  the  people,  all  the  greater  for  his  struggles,  for 
he  really  did  more  than  any  man  of  his  day  to  destroy  caste  and  give  cour- 
age to  the  lowly ;  and  therein  he  wrote  the  brightest  pages  of  progress. 
The  shaft  that  marks  his  silent  resting-place,  the  books  he  read,  the 
office  he  used,  the  strong  body  that  covered  his  warm  heart  and  wise 
purposes,  were  only  the  outer  symbols  to  the  higher  gifts  of  his  Creator. 
All  gifts  and  graces  are  not  found  in  one  person.  He  is  great  in  whom 
the  good  predominates.  All  persons  are  not  born  equal.  Gifts  are  diversi- 
fied ;  but  if  ever  a  man  had  the  "genius  of  greatness,"  it  was  Abraham 
Lincoln.  As  all  are  eloquent  in  that  which  they  know,  he  was  eloquent 
in  what  he  both  knew  and  did. 

A  few  words  more.  The  President  left  a  heart-broken  widow,  a  woman 
whose  intellect  was  shattered  by  one  of  the  most  awful  shocks  in  human 
history.  No  mind  can  picture  the  agonies  which  she  suffered,  even  till 
the  day  of  her  death,  on  July  16,  1882.  I  make  mention  of  her  now, 
because,  during  her  eventful  life  in  Washington  and  afterwards,  she  was 
most  cruelly  treated  by  a  portion  of  the  press  and  people.  I  can  conceive 
of  nothing  so  unmanly,  so  devoid  of  every  chivalric  impulse,  as  the  abuse 
of  this  poor,  wounded,  and  bereft  woman.  But  I  am  reminded  of  the 
splendid  outburst  of  eloquence  on  the  part  of  Edmund  Burke,  when,  speak- 
ing of  the  heart-broken  Queen  of  France,  he  said  :  — 

"  Little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  live  to  see  such  disasters  fall  upon  her 
in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  -  a  nation  of  men  of  honor,  cavaliers.  I  thought 
ten  thousand  swords  must  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even 
a  look  that  threatened  her  with  insult.    But  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone." 


"ILmcoln  mas  mcontestablg  tfje  greatest  man  E  ebet 
knem.  TOfjat  marked  fjun  mas  fjis  smcerttg,  fjis  too* 
ness,  J)is  clear  msigfjt  into  affairs,  fjia  firm  mill  antJ  clear 
policg.  \  almags  fount)  fjim  pre'emmentlg  a  clea^mmoeo 
man.  ftfjc  safest  tiarj  of  mg  life  mas  tfyat  of  ILtncoln's 
assassination."  —  u.  s.  grant. 


[The  death  of  General  Grant  has  occurred  since  this  article  was  put 
type.  —  Ed.'] 
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By  Edward  P.  Guild. 

The  outline  of  Boston  harbor  somewhat  resembles  a  very  irregular 
letter  C,  with  its  open  side  facing  to  the  north-east.  The  upper  horn 
terminates  with  Point  Shirley,  in  the  town  of  Winthrop.  The  lower 
horn  is  a  narrow  ridge  of  land  of  varying  width,  extending  four  miles 
from  the  mainland,  then  abruptly  turning  to  the  westward  for  three  miles. 
This  peninsula  is  the  town  of  Hull ;  the  sharp  elbow  is  Point  Allerton. 

The  stretch  of  four  miles  from  the  point  to  the  mainland  is  of  greatly 
varying  width,  the  harbor  side  being  of  most  irregular  and  fantastic  outline  ; 
but  the  side  toward  the  sea  is  smooth  and  even,  and  forms  Nantasket  Beach, 
—  one  of  the  most  popular  watering-places  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  development  of  Nantasket  as  a  summer  resort  began  a  long  time 
ago,  although  the  era  of  large  hotels  and  popular  excursions  began  in  the 
last  few  years.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  people  from  Boston,  Dorchester, 
Hingham,  and  other  towns,  when  hungering  for  a  sniff  of  unalloyed  sea- 
breeze,  or  a  repast  of  the  genuine  clam-chowder,  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
sorting to  this  beach,  where  they  could  pitch  their  tents,  or  find  accommo- 
dations in  the  rather  humble  cottages  which  were  already  beginning  to  dot 
the  shore.  That  the  delights  of  the  beach  were  appreciated  then  is  evinced 
by  the  habitual  visits  of  many  noted  men  of  the  time,  among  them  Daniel 
Webster,  who  often  came  here  for  recreation,  usually  bringing  his  gun  with 
him  that  he  might  indulge  his  sporting  proclivities ;  and,  according  to  his 
biographer,  "  he  was  a  keen  sportsman.  Until  past  the  age  of  sixty-five  he 
was  a  capital  shot;  and  the  feathered  game  in  his  neighborhood  was,  of 
course,  purely  wild.  He  used  to  say,  after  he  had  been  in  England,  that 
shooting  in  'preserves'  seemed  to  him  very  much  like  going  out  and 
murdering  the  barn-door  fowl.  His  shooting  was  of  the  woodcock,  the 
wild-duck,  and  the  various  marsh-birds  that  frequent  the  coast  of  New 
England.  .  .  .  Nor  would  he  unmoor  his  dory  with  his  4  bob  and  line  and 
sinker,'  for  a  haul  of  cod  or  hake  or  haddock,  without  having  Ovid,  or 
Agricola,  or  Pharsalia,  in  the  pocket  of  his  old  gray  overcoat,  for  the  '  still 
and  silent  hour'  upon  the  deep." 

Another  frequent  visitor  —  Peter  Peregrine  —  wrote  :  "  The  Nantasket 
Beach  is  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw.  It  sweeps  around  in  a  majestic 
curve,  which,  if  it  were  continued  so  as  to  complete  the  circle,  would  of 
itself  embrace  a  small  sea.  There  was  a  gentle  breeze  upon  the  water,  and 
the  sluggish  waves  rolled  inward  with  a  languid  movement,  and  broke  with 
a  low  murmur  of  music  in  long  lines  of  foam  against  the  opposite  sands. 
The  surface  of  the  sea  was,  in  every  direction,  thickly  dotted  with  sails  ;  the 
air  was  of  a  delicious  temperature,  and  altogether  it  was  a  scene  to  detain 
one  for  hours." 
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Evidently,  Peter  was  a  lover  of  nature  at  the  sea-side  ;  but  to  show  that 
those  who  sojourned  here  forty  years  ago  were  not  unexposed  to  ridicule,  the 
following  extract  is  given  from  a  letter  written  from  Hull  in  1846:  "The 
public  and  private  houses  at  Nantasket  are  overrun  with  company,  chiefly 
from  Boston.  Some  of  our  fashionable  people,  as  the  rich  are  vulgarly 
called,  will  leave  their  airy,  cool,  well-appointed  establishments  in  Boston, 
with  every  luxury  the  market  affords,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  comfort  in 
such  houses.  They  will  leave  their  city  palaces,  the  large  and  convenient 
rooms,  comfortable  bedsteads  and  mattresses,  and  all  the  delicacies  of  the 
season,  and  submit  to  being  stowed  away  on  straw-beds  or  cots,  even  upon 
the  floor,  half-a-dozen  in  a  small  chamber,  or  four  deep  in  an  entry,  to  be 
half-starved  into  the  bargain  upon  badly  cooked  fish  and  other  equally  cheap 
commodities,  for  the  mere  sake  of  being  able  to  think  that  they  are  enjoying 
the  sea-breeze."  Had  the  writer  of  this  satire  lived  to  lodge  for  a  night  in 
one  of  the  palace  hotels  which  now  adorn  Nantasket  Beach  he  would  have 

sung  another  song.  • 

The  peninsula  of  Hull  is  graced  by  three  gentle  elevations,  — Atlantic 
Hill,  a  rocky  eminence  marking  the  southern  limit  of  the  beach  ;  Sagamore 
Hill,  a  little  farther  to  the  north  ;  and  Strawberry  Hill,  about  midway 
to  Point  Allerton.  The  last  of  these  elevations  is  the  most  noted  of  the 
three.  On  its  summit  is  an  old  barn,  which  is  not  only  a  well-known 
landmark  for  sea-voyagers,  but  a  point  of  the  triangulations  of  the  official 
harbor  surveys.  In  1775  a  large  barn,  containing  eighty  tons  of  hay,  was 
burned  on  this  spot  by  the  Americans,  that  it  might  not  be  secured  by  the 
British.  The  splendid  scene  which  this  fire  must  have  produced  was  doubt- 
less applauded  with  even  more  enthusiasm  than  the  great  illuminations 
which  are  now  a  part  of  each  season's  events  at  the  beach. 

It  is  said  that  fierce  conflicts  among  the  savages  used  to  often  occur 
on  the  plains  extending  toward  Point  Allerton,  before  these  parts  were 
invaded  by  the  white  man.  The  theory  has  arisen  from  the  finding  of  large 
numbers  of  skulls,  bones,  arrows,  tomahawks,  and  other  relics  in  this  locality. 

The  trip  to  Nantasket  from  Boston  by  boat  on  a  summer  day  is  most 
delio-htful,  affording  a  sail  of  an  hour  among  the  most  interesting  objects 
of  Boston  harbor.  The  point  of  departure  is  at  Rowe's  wharf,  near  the 
foot  of  Broad  street,  where  the  passenger  steps  on  board  one  of  the  well- 
equipped  steamers  of  the  Boston  and  Hingham  Steamboat  Company. 
The  course  down  to  Nix's  Mate,  and  thence  to  Pemberton,  is  quite 
straight,  but  the  route  the  remainder  of  the  way,  especially  after  entering 
Weir  river,  is  so  tortuous  as  to  cause  the  passenger  to  constantly  believe 
that  the  boat  is  just  going  to  drive  against  the  shore.  Upon  the  arrival 
at  Nantasket  pier  the  passenger  is  aware  that  he  is  at  a  popular  resort. 
Barges  and  coaches  line  the  long  pier ;  ambitious  porters  give  all  possible 
strength  of  inflection  to  the  names  of  their  respective  hotels;  while  in- 
numerable menu  cards  are  thrust  into  the  visitors'  hands,  each  calling 

particular  attention  to  the  chowders  of  the  House  as  being  the  best 

to  be  had  on  the  New  England  coast. 
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Two  minutes'  walk  is  sufficient  to  cross  from  the  steamboat-pier  over 
the  narrow  ridge  of  land  to  the  beach.  The  difference  between  one  side 
and  the  other  is  very  striking.  On  the  one  is  the  still,  dark  water  of 
Weir  river ;  on  the  other,  the  open  sea  and  the  rolling  surf.  The  beach 
at  once  impresses  the  visitor  as  being  remarkably  fine,  and,  indeed,  it 
is  equalled  by  none  on  the  coast,  unless,  possibly,  by  Old  Orchard. 
The  sands  are  hard  and  firm,  and  at  low  tide  form  a  spacious  boulevard 
for  driving  or  walking.  Before  the  eye  is  the  open  sea,  dotted  here 
and  there  with  glistening  sails.  The  long,  dark  vessel  which  appears  in 
the  distance,  about  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  is  a  Cunard 
steamer,  which  has  just  left  East  Boston  for  its  voyage  to  Liverpool. 
For  two  or  three  hours  it  is  in  sight,  slowly  and  majestically  moving 
toward  the  horizon. 

The  scene  on  the  beach  is  in  marked  contrast  to  what  might  have 
been  witnessed  a  generation  ago.  Then  one  would  have  found  here  and 
there  a  family  group  just  driven  down  in  the  old-fashioned  carryall,  and 
enjoying  a  feast  of  clam-chowder  cooked  over  a  fire  of  drift-wood.  Now 
the  beach  is  thronged  by  crowds  of  many  thousands ;  immense  hotels 
vie  with  those  of  the  metropolis  in  grandeur ;  there  are  avenues  and  parks, 
flying  horses,  tennis-grounds,  shops  for  the  sale  of  everything  that  the 
city  affords,  and  some  that  it  does  not,  dog-carts  and  goat-wagons,  fruit 
and  peanut-stands,  bowling-alleys,  shooting-targets,  and,  in  fact,  as 
many  devices  to  empty  the  pocket-book  as  are  usually  found  at  a  cattle- 
show  and  a  church-fair  together.  An  excursion  party  has  just  arrived, 
but  this  occurs,  sometimes,  several  times  in  a  day,  —  for  Nantasket  is  a 
Mecca  to  the  excursionist.  Societies  and  lodges  come  here ;  clubs  resort 
hither  for  a  social  dinner ;  mercantile  firms  send  their  employes  on  an 
annual  sail  to  this  place,  and  philanthropists  provide  for  hundreds  of 
poor  children  a  day's  outing  on  this  beach. 

Thus,  there  is  no  exclusiveness  about  Nantasket ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  tone  of  the  place  is  excellent,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  tendency 
toward  its  falling  into  disrepute,  as  has  been  the  case  with  other  very  popular 
watering-places.  It  is,  in  fact,  admitted  by  a  New  York  newspaper  that 
"Bostonians  are  justly  proud  of  Nantasket  Beach,  where  one  can  get  cult- 
ured clams,  intellectual  chowder,  refined  lager,  and  very  scientific  pork 
and  beans.  It  is  far  superior  to  our  monotonous  sand-beach  in  its  pict- 
uresqueness  of  natural  beauty,  in  the  American  character  of  the  visitors, 
and  in  the  reasonableness  of  hotel  charges,  as  well  as  the  excellence  of 
the  service." 

The  oldest  of  the  large  hotels  now  in  existence  at  the  beach  is  the 
Rockland  House,  which  was  opened  in  1854  by  Colonel  Nehemiah  Ripley, 
who  was  proprietor  for  many  years.  At  first,  it  had  forty  rooms ;  it  now 
has  about  two  hundred,  and  is  beautifully  furnished.  It  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  broad,  rising  lawn,  and  from  its  balconies  and  windows  the 
view  of  the  sea  is  magnificent.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Russell  &  Sturgis, 
who  are  also  proprietors  of  the  Hotel  Nantasket,  — the  most  effective  in  its 
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architecture  of  any  of  the  great  houses  here.  Its  towers  and  pinnacles  are 
numbered  by  the  score,  and  it  has  the  broadest  of  piazzas.  In  front  of 
the  hotel,  toward  the  water,  is  the  band-stand  from  which  Reeve's  cele- 
brated band  gives  two  concerts  daily  during  the  season,  their  entrancing 
music  mingling  with  the  monotone  of  the  surf,  to  the  delight  of  large 
audiences  which  assemble  on  the  piazzas. 

The  Rockland  Cafe,  also  under  the  same  management,  is  joined  to 
the  hotel  by  a  long  arcade,  and  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation  for  its 
chowders  and  fish  dinners. 

The  Atlantic  House,  which  crowns  the  bill  of  the  same  name,  is  a 
spacious  and  elegant  hotel,  always  filled  during  the  season  with  guests, 
including  many  of  the  representatives  of  wealth  and  culture  in  the  metrop- 
olis. The  view  from  here  is  very  grand,  commanding  the  entire  beach 
and  a  vast  expanse  of  the  sea.  The  proprietors  are  L.  Damon  & 
Sons. 

Bathing  is,  naturally  enough,  a  prominent  feature  of  Nantasket's 
attractions.  Bath-houses  are  scattered  all  along  the  beach,  where  one 
may,  for  a  small  sum,  —  fifty  to  two-hundred  per  cent,  of  its  value,  —  ob- 
tain the  use  of  a  suit  for  as  long  a  time  as  he  or  she  may  choose  to  buffet 
the  waves  of  the  briny  Atlantic.  The  most  appreciative  patrons  of  the 
surf  seem  to  be  the  children,  who  are  always  ready  to  pull  off  shoes  and 
stockings,  and,  armed  with  a  wooden  pail  and  shovel,  amuse  themselves 
with  digging  sand,  and  letting  the  surf  break  over  their  feet.  It  is  very 
evident  that  not  a  few  older  people  envy  the  children  in  this  innocent 
amusement. 

It  is  said  that  the  life  of  the  hotels  and  the  drift  of  excursionists,  great 
as  they  appear,  are  falling  into  the  background,  while  the  popularity  of 
cottage  life  is  rapidly  on  the  increase.  This  plan  is  much  more  economical 
than  boarding  at  the  highest-price  hotels,  although  those  who  have  ample 
means  find  a  summer  spent  at  either  the  houses  of  Russell  &  Sturgis,  or  at 
the  hostelry  of  Damon  &  Sons,  most  eminently  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 
New  cottages  spring  up  like  mushrooms  every  year  from  one  end  of  the 
beach  to  the  other,  and  they  represent  every  style  of  architecture, 
although  Queen  Anne  is  held  responsible  for  the  most  frequent  style  as 
yet.  But  in  size,  coloring,  and  expense  the  cottages  vary  as  widely 
as  the  tastes  and  wealth  of  their  several  owners.  "  There  are  big 
houses  and  little ;  houses  like  the  Chinese  pagodas  in  old  Canton  blue- 
ware  ;  houses  like  castles,  with  towers  and  battlements  ;  houses  like  nests, 
and  houses  like  barracks;  houses  with  seven  gables,  and  houses  with 
none  at  all." 

During  the  heavy  easterly  gales  of  winter  seaweed  and  kelp  are  washed 
ashore  in  great  quantities.  This  is  carted  off  by  the  farmers,  who  find  it 
valuable  as  a  fertilizer,  and  they  are  indebted  to  the  sea  for  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  this  product  every  year.  Nantasket  in  winter  presents  a 
gloomy  contrast  to  its  life  and  gayety  in  the  summer.  The  winds  are  cold 
and  fierce.    The  pretty  cottages  are  deserted,  and  the  sea  moans  with  a  sound 
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betokening  peril  to  the  craft  that  ventures  to  tempt  the  waves.  The  nearly 
buried  timbers  of  old  vessels  that  are  seen  in  the  sands  are  relics  of  disaster 
in  years  gone  by. 

But  in  the  summer  months,  Nantasket  must  ever  remain  a  sea-side 
paradise  to  those  who  know  its  attractions. 


IDLENESS. 

By  Sidney  Harrison. 

A  flutter  'mid  the  branches,  and  my  heart 

Leaps  with  the  life  in  that  full  chirp  that  breathes; 

The  brown,  full-breasted  sparrow  with  a  dart 
Is  at  my  feet  amid  the  swaying  wreaths 

Of  grass  and  clover;  trooping  blackbirds  come 
With  haughty  step  ;  the  oriole,  wren  and  jay 
Revel  amid  the  cool,  green  moss  in  play, 

Then  off  in  clouds  of  music;  while  the  drum 

Of  scarlet-crested  woodpecker  from  yon 

Old  Druid-haunting  oak  sends  toppling  down 

A  ruined  memory  of  ages  past; 

O  life  and  death  —  how  blended  to  the  last! 


THE   GRIMKE  SISTERS. 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  WOMEN  ADVOCATES  OF  ABOLITION  AND 
woman's  RIGHTS. 

By  George  Lowell  Austin. 

This  is  an  era  of  recollections.  The  events  of  twenty  and  twenty-five 
years  ago  are  being  read  and  reconsidered  anew  with  as  much  interest  as 
though  they  were  the  fresh  and  important  events  of  the  present.  It  was 
long  claimed  by  those  who  believed  that  they  thought  and  wrote  with  author- 
ity that  not  only  was  slavery  the  main  cause  of  the  civil  war  in  America, 
but  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  its  chiefest  object.  A  more  sober  criti- 
cism of  the  motives  and  deeds  of  those  who  were  the  prime  actors  in  that 
inglorious  struggle  has  tended  somewhat  to  alter  this  opinion.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  again  called  to  mind  by  a  forthcoming  biography,  —  that  of  Sarah 
and  Angelina  Grimke,  better  known  as  "  the  Grimke  Sisters."  The  task 
of  preparing  this  biography  was  intrusted  to  Mrs.  Catherine  H.  Birney,  of 
Washington,  who  knew  the  sisters  well,  and  who  lived  for  several  years  under 
the  same  roof  with  them. 

There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  this  book  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  abolitionism  ever 
published.    From  first  to  last,  during  that  momentous  struggle,  the  phrase 
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"the  Grimke  Sisters "  was  familiar  to  everybody,  and  the  part  which  they 
enacted  in  the  struggle  was  no  less  familiar.  Mr.  Phillips  often  spoke  of 
them  in  his  public  addresses ;  they  were  prominent  members  of  the  anti- 
slavery  societies  ;  they  themselves  frequently  appeared  before  large  audiences 
on  public  platforms.  Indeed,  no  history  of  the  great  moral  cause  would  be 
complete  that  was  not,  in  large  part,  made  up  of  their  noble  deeds  ;  and  no 
less  valiantly  did  they  contend  for  Woman's  Rights. 

Sarah  and  Angelina  Grimke*  were  born  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina;  Sarah,  Nov.  26,  1792;  Angelina,  Feb.  20,  1805.  They  were  the 
daughters  of  the  Hon.  John  Fauchereau  Grimke,  a  colonel  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina.  His 
ancestors  were  German  on  the  father's  side,  French  on  the  mother's;  the 
Fauchereau  family  having  left  France  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 

Judge  Grimke's  position,  character,  and  wealth  placed  his  family  among 
the  leaders  of  the  very  exclusive  society  of  Charleston.  His  children  were 
accustomed  to  luxury  and  display,  to  the  service  of  slaves,  and  to  the  indul- 
gence of  every  selfish  whim,  although  the  father's  practical  common-sense 
led  him  to  protest  against  the  habits  to  which  such  indulgences  naturally 
led.  To  Sarah  he  paid  particular  attention,  and  was  often  heard  to  declare 
that  if  she  had  been  of  the  other  sex  she  would  have  made  the  greatest  jurist 
in  the  land. 

Children  are  born  without  prejudice,  and  the  young  children  of  Southern 
planters  never  felt  or  made  any  difference  between  their  white  and  colored 
playmates.  So  that  there  is  nothing  singular  in  the  fact  that  Sarah  Grimke 
early  felt  such  an  abhorrence  of  the  whole  institution  of  slavery  that  she  was 
sure  it  was  born  in  her. 

When  Sarah  was  twelve  years  old  two  important  events  occurred  to  inter- 
rupt the  even  tenor  of  her  life.  Her  brother  Thomas  was  sent  off  to  Yale 
College,  leaving  her  companionless  ;  but  a  little  sister,  Angelina  Emily,  the 
last  child  of  her  parents,  and  the  pet  and  darling  of  Sarah  from  the  moment 
the  light  dawned  upon  her  blue  eyes,  came  to  take  his  place.  Sarah  almost 
became  a  mother  to  this  little  one;  whither  she  led,  Angelina  followed 
closely. 

In  1818  Judge  Grimke's  health  began  to  decline.  So  faithful  did  Sarah 
nurse  him  that  when  it  was  decided  that  he  should  go  to  Philadelphia,  she 
was  chosen  to  accompany  him.  This  first  visit  to  the  North  was  the  most 
important  event  of  Sarah's  life,  for  the  influences  and  impressions  there 
received  gave  some  shape  to  her  vague  and  wayward  fancies,  and  showed 
her  a  gleam  of  the  light  beyond  the  tangled  path  which  still  stretched  before 
her. 

Her  father  died  ;  and  in  the  vessel  which  carried  his  remains  from  Phila- 
delphia Sarah  met  a  party  of  Friends.  She  talked  with  them  on  religious 
matters,  and  after  a  few  months  acknowledged  to  one  of  them,  in  the  course 
of  a  correspondence,  her  entire  conversion  to  Quakerism.  Ere  long  circum- 
stances and  the  inharmonious  life  in  her  family  urged  her  again  to  seek 
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Philadelphia,  where  she  arrived  in  May,  1821.  Angelina  remained  at 
Charleston,  where  she  grew  up  a  gay,  fashionable  girl. 

We  pass  over  the  interesting  correspondence  which,  from  this  time  on- 
ward, was  carried  on  between  the  sisters. 

The  strong  contrast  between  Sarah  and  Angelina  Grimke  was  shown  not 
only  in  their  religious  feelings,  but  in  their  manner  of  treating  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life,  and  in  carrying  out  their  convictions  of  duty.  In  her  humil- 
ity, and  in  her  strong  reliance  on  the  "  inner  light,"  Sarah  refused  to  trust 
her  own  judgment,  even  in  the  merest  trifles,  such  as  the  lending  of  a  book 
to  a  friend,  postponing  the  writing  of  a  letter,  or  sweeping  a  room  to-day 
when  it  might  be  better  to  defer  it  until  to-morrow.  She  says  of  this  :  "  Per- 
haps to  some,  who  have  been  led  by  higher  ways  than  I  have  been  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  it  may  appear  foolish  to  think  of  seeking  direction 
in  little  things,  but  my  mind  has  for  a  long  time  been  in  a  state  in  which  I 
have  often  felt  a  fear  how  I  came  in  or  went  out,  and  I  have  found  it  a 
precious  thing  to  stop  and  consult  the  mind  of  truth,  and  be  governed  there- 
by." 

Already  the  sisters  had  begun  to  reflect  upon  the  evils  of  slavery.  Evi- 
dences of  the  tenor  of  their  reflection  are  furnished  in  their  letter,  and  also  in 
Sarah's  diary,  which  she  commenced  in  1828.  Angelina  was  the  first  to 
express  her  abhorrence  of  the  whole  system  ;  while  Sarah's  mind,  for  a  while 
at  least,  was  too  much  absorbed  by  her  disappointed  hopes  and  her  trials 
in  the  ministry  to  allow  her  to  do  much  more  than  express  sympathy  with 
Angelina's  anti-slavery  sentiments. 

In  the  autumn  of  1829  Angelina  left  Charleston  never  to  return,  and 
made  her  home  with  Sarah  in  the  home  of  Catherine  Morris.  She  soon 
became  interested  in  Quakerism,  and  eventually  joined  the  Society.  The 
daily  records  of  their  lives  and  thoughts,  for  the  ensuing  four  or  five  years, 
exhibit  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  quiet  home,  visiting  prisons,  hospitals, 
and  almshouses,  and  mourning  over  no  sorrow  or  sins  but  their  own.  An- 
gelina was  leading  a  life  of  benevolent  effort,  too  busy  to  admit  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  society,  and  her  Quaker  associations  did  not  favor  contact  with  the 
world's  people,  or  promote  knowledge  of  the  active  movements  in  the 
larger  reforms  of  the  day.  As  to  Sarah,  she  was  suffering  keenly  under  a 
great  sorrow  of  her  life. 

Meanwhile,  events  were  making ;  the  anti-slavery  question  was  being 
agitated  and  discussed.  In  February,  1831,  occurred  the  famous  debate  at 
Lane  Seminary,  near  Cincinnati,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher. 
The  eloquence  of  that  debate  swept  over  the  country;  it  flooded  many 
hearts,  and  set  souls  aflame.  Sarah  Grimke  also  thought  a  little.  Under 
date  of  "  5th  mo..,  12th,  1835,"  appears  the  following  in  Angelina's  diary  :  — 

Five  months  have  elapsed  since  I  wrote  in  this  diary,  since  which  time  I  have 
become  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  abolition.  I  had  long  regarded  this  cause  as 
utterly  hopeless,  but  since  I  have  examined  anti-slavery  principles,  I  find  them  so  full 
of  the  power  of  truth,  that  I  am  confident  not  many  years  will  roll  by  before  the  horri- 
ble traffic  in  human  beings  will  be  destroyed  in  this  land  of  Gospel  privileges.  My 
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soul  has  measurably  stood  in  the  stead  of  the  poor  slave,  and  my  earnest  prayers  have 
been  poured  out  that  the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to  permit  me  to  be  instrumental  of 
good  to  these  degraded,  oppressed,  and  suffering  fellow-creatures.  Truly,  I  often  feel 
ready  to  go  to  prison  or  to  death  in  this  cause  of  justice,  mercy,  and  love ;  and  I  do 
fully  believe  if  I  am  called  to  return  to  Carolina,  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  shall  suffer 
persecution  of  some  kind  or  other. 

When,  after  the  Garrison  riot,  Mr.  Garrison  issued  his  appeal  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston,  Angelina's  anti-slavery  enthusiasm  was  fully  aroused.  On 
the  30th  of  March  of  that  year  (1835)  she  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Garrison,— 
as  brave  a  letter  as  was  ever  penned  by  the  hand  of  woman.  In  it  occur 
these  thrilling  words  :  — 

If,  she  says,  persecution  is  the  means  which  God  has  ordained  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  end,  Emancipation,  then,  in  dependence  upon  him  for  strength 
to  bear  it,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  say,  Let  It  Come !  for  it  is  my  deep,  solemn,  deliberate 
conviction  that  this  is  a  cause  -worth  dying  for.  I  say  so  from  what  I  have  seen,  heard, 
and  known  in  a  land  of  slavery,  where  rests  the  darkness  of  Egypt,  and  where  is  found 
the  sin  of  Sodom.  Yes!  Let  it  come  — let  us  suffer,  rather  than  insurrections  should 
arise. 

Mr.  Garrison  published  the  letter  in  the  "  Liberator"  to  the  surprise  of 
Angelina  and  the  great  displeasure  and  grief  of  her  Quaker  friends,  and  of 
her  sister,  Sarah,  as  well.  But  Angelina  was  not  dismayed.  In  1836  she 
wrote  her  "  Appeal  to  Southern  Women,"  and  sent  it  to  New  York,  where 
it  was  published  as  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-six  pages.  Mr.  Elizur  Wright  spoke 
of  it,  at  the  time,  as  "  a  patch  of  blue  sky  breaking  through  the  storm-cloud  of 
public  indignation  which  had  gathered  so  black  over  the  handful  of  anti- 
slavery  workers."  The  praise  was  not  exaggerated.  The  pamphlet  pro- 
duced the  most  profound  sensation  wherever  it  was  read. 

Soon  after  its  publication  the  sisters  went  to  New  York  and  there  openly 
identified  themselves  with  the  members  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society  ;  and  also  of  the  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society.  The  account  of  the 
first  assembly  of  women,  not  Quakers,  in  a  public  place  in  America,  ad- 
dressed by  American  women,  as  given  in  these  pages,  is  deeply  interesting 
and  touching  from  its  very  simplicity.  We,  who  are  so  accustomed  to  hear 
women  speak  to  promiscuous  audiences  on  any  and  every  subject,  will 
naturally  smile  at  the  following  memoranda  by  Angelina :  — 

We  went  home  to  tea  with  Julia  Tappan,  and  Brother  Weld  was  all  anxiety  to  hear 
about  the  meeting.  Julia  undertook  to  give  some  account,  and  among  other  things 
mentioned  that  a  warm-hearted  abolitionist  had  found  his  way  into  the  back  part  of  the 
meeting,  and  was  escorted  out  by  Henry  Ludlow.  Weld's  noble  countenance  instantly 
lighted  up,  and  he  exclaimed :  "  How  supremely  ridiculous  to  think  of  a  man's  being 
shouldered  out  of  a  meeting  for  fear  he  should  hear  a  woman  speak !  "    .    .  . 

In  the  evening  a  colonizationist  of  this  city  came  to  introduce  an  abolitionist  to 
Lewis  Tappan.  We  women  soon  hedged  in  our  expatriation  brother,  and  held  a  long 
and  interesting  argument  with  him  until  near  ten  o'clock.  He  gave  up  so  much  that  I 
could  not  see  what  he  had  to  stand  on  when  we  left  him. 
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After  closing  their  meetings  in  New  York  the  sisters  held  similar  ones 
in  New  Jersey,  all  of  which  were  attended  only  by  women.  From  thence 
they  went  up  the  North  River  with  Gerrit  Smith,  holding  audiences  at 
Hudson  and  Poughkeepsie.  At  the  latter  place  they  spoke  to  an  assembly 
of  colored  people  of  both  sexes,  and  this  was  the  first  time  Angelina  ever 
addressed  a  mixed  audience. 

The  woman's  rights  agitation,  while  entirely  separate  from  abolitionism, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  interest  this  subject  excited  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
American  women  ;  and  to  Sarah  and  Angelina  Grimke  must  be  accorded  the 
credit  of  first  making  the  woman  question  one  of  reform.  They  wrote  and 
spoke  often  on  the  theme.  Public  feeling  grew  strong  against  them,  and  at 
last  the  Congregational  ministers  of  Massachusetts  saw  proper  to  pass  a 
resolution  of  censure  against  the  sisters !  This  resolution  was  issued  as  a 
u  Pastoral  Letter,"  which,  in  the  light  and  freedom  of  the  present  day,  must 
be  regarded  as  a  most  extraordinary  document. 

Whittier's  muse  found  the  "Pastoral  Letter"  a  fitting  theme  for  its 
vigorous,  sympathetic  utterances.  The  poem  thus  inspired  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  very  best  among  his  many  songs  of  freedom.  It  will  be  remembered 
as  beginning  thus  :  — 

"  So  this  is  all !  the  utmost  reach 

Of  priestly  power  the  mind  to  fetter, 
When  laymen  think,  when  women  preach, 
A  war  of  words,  a  '  Pastoral  Letter ! '  " 

Up  to  this  time  nothing  had  been  said  by  either  of  the  sisters  in  their 
lectures  concerning  their  views  about  women.  They  had  carefully  confined 
themselves  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  the  attendant  topics  of  immediate 
emancipation,  abstinence  from  the  use  of  slave  products,  the  errors  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  and  the  sin  of  prejudice  on  the  account  of  color.  But 
now  that  they  had  found  their  own  rights  invaded,  they  began  to  feel  it  was 
time  to  look  out  for  the  rights  of  their  whole  sex. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  censure  and  ridicule  the  two  sisters  continued  in  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  to  which  they  increasingly  felt  they  were  called  from  on 
high. 

One  is  compelled,  in  this  brief  resume,  to  hurry  over  much  that  is  interest- 
ing and  important.  While  the  good  work  goes  on  we  see  the  sisters  every- 
where faithful  to  their  sense  of  duty,  unflinching  to  all  assailants. 

In  February,  1838,  Sarah  Grimke  spoke  for  the  last  time  in  public,  and 
in  the  month  of  May  following,  Angelina  was  united  in  marriage  to  Theodore 
D.  Weld.  "  No  marriage,"  says  Mrs.  Birney,  "  could  have  been  more  fitting 
in  every  respect.  The  solemn  relation  was  never  entered  upon  in  more 
holiness  of  purpose  or  in  higher  resolve  to  hold  themselves  strictly  to  the  best 
they  were  capable  of.  It  was  a  rededication  of  lives  long  consecrated  to  God 
and  humanity  ;  of  souls  knowing  no  selfish  ambition,  seeking  before  all  things 
the  glory  of  their  Creator  in  the  elevation  of  his  creatures  everywhere.  The 
entire  unity  of  spirit  in  which  they  afterwards  lived  and  labored,  the  tender 
affection  which,  through  a  companionship  of  more  than  forty  years,  knew  no 
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diminution,  made  a  family  life  so  perfect  and  beautiful  that  it  brightened  and 
inspired  all  who  were  favored  to  witness  it.  No  one  could  be  with  them 
under  the  most  ordinary  circumstances  without  feeling  the  force  and  influence 
of  their  characters." 

The  happy  couple  settled  down  for  their  first  house-keeping  at  Fort  Lee, 
on  the  Hudson.  They  were  scarcely  settled  amid  their  new  surroundings 
before  the  sisters  received  a  formal  notice  of  their  disownment  by  the  Society 
of  Friends  because  of  Angelina's  marriage.  In  December,  1839,  the  naPP*- 
ness  of  the  little  household  was  increased  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  received 
the  name  of  Charles  Stuart,  in  loving  remembrance  of  the  eminent  English 
philanthropist,  with  whom  Mr.  Weld  had  been  as  a  brother,  and  whom  he 
regarded  as  living  as  near  the  angels  as  mortal  man  could  live. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February,  1840,  Mr.  Weld,  having  purchased  a 
farm  of  fifty  acres  at  Belleville,  New  Jersey,  removed  his  family  there.  The 
visitors  to  the  Belleville  farm  —  chiefly  old  and  new  anti-slavery  friends — 
were  numerous,  and  were  always  received  with  a  cordiality  which  left  no 
room  to  doubt  its  sincerity. 

In  many  ways  the  members  of  this  united  household  were  diligent  in 
good  works.  If  a  neighbor  required  a  few  hundred  dollars,  to  save  the  fore- 
closure of  a  mortgage,  the  combined  resources  of  the  family  were  taxed  to  aid 
him  ;  if  a  poor  student  needed  a  helping  hand  in  his  preparation  for  college,  or 
for  teaching,  it  was  gladly  extended  to  him,  —  perhaps  his  board  and  lodging 
given  him  for  six  months  or  a  year,  — with  much  valuable  instruction  thrown 
in.  The  instances  of  charity  of  this  kind  were  many,  and  were  performed 
with  such  a  cheerful  spirit  that  Sarah  only  incidentally  alludes  to  the  increase 
of  their  cares  and  work  at  such  times.  In  fact,  their  roof  was  ever  a  shelter 
for  the  homeless,  a  home  for  the  friendless  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that 
the  return  of  ingratitude,  so  often  made  for  benevolence  of  this  kind,  was 
never  their  portion.  They  always  seem  to  have  had  the  sweet  satisfaction 
of  knowing,  sooner  or  later,  that  their  kindness  was  not  thrown  away  or 
under-estimated. 

In  1852  the  Raritan  Bay  Association,  consisting  of  thirty  or  forty  edu- 
cated and  cultured  families  of  congenial  tastes,  was  formed  at  Eagleswood, 
near  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey ;  and  a  year  later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weld  were 
invited  to  join  the  Association,  and  take  charge  of  its  educational  department. 
They  accepted,  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  the  change  greater  social  advantages 
for  themselves  and  their  children,  with  less  responsibility  and  less  labor ; 
for  of  these  last  the  husband,  wife,  and  sister,  in  their  Belleville  School,  had 
had  more  than  they  were  physically  able  to  endure  longer.  Their  desire 
and  plan  was  to  establish,  with  the  children  of  the  residents  at  Eagleswood, 
a  school  also  for  others,  and  to  charge  such  a  moderate  remuneration  only  a? 
would  enable  the  middle  classes  to  profit  by  it.  In  this  project,  as  with 
every  other,  'no  selfish  ambition  found  a  place.  They  removed  to  Eagles- 
wood in  the  autumn  of  1854. 

In  the  new  school  Angelina  taught  history,  for  which  she  was  admi- 
rably qualified,  while  Sarah  taught  French,  and  was  also  book-keeper. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  few  schools  have  ever  been  established 
upon  such  a  basis  of  conscientiousness  and  love,  and  with  such  adaptability 
in  its  conductors,  as  that  at  Eagleswood  ;  few  have  ever  held  before  the  pupils 
so  high  a  moral  standard,  or  urged  them  on  to  such  noble  purposes  in  life. 
Children  entered  there  spoiled  by  indulgence,  selfish,  uncontrolled,  sometimes 
vicious.  Their  teachers  studied  them  carefully;  confidence  was  gained, 
weaknesses  sounded,  elevation  measured.  Very  slowly  often,  and  with 
infinite  patience  and  perseverance,  but  successfully  in  nearly  every  case,  these 
children  were  redeemed.  The  idle  became  industrious,  the  selfish  consider- 
ate, the  disobedient  and  wayward  repentant  and  gentle.  Sometimes  the 
fruits  of  all  this  labor  and  forbearance  did  not  show  themselves  immediately, 
and,  in  a  few  instances,  the  seed  sown  did  not  ripen  until  the  boy  or  girl  had 
left  school  and  mingled  with  the  world.  Then  the  contrast  between  the 
common,  every-day  aims  they  encountered,  and  the  teachings  of  their  Eagles- 
wood  mentors,  was  forced  upon  them.  Forgotten  lessons  of  truth  and 
honesty  and  purity  were  remembered,  and  the  wavering  resolve  was  stayed 
and  strengthened;  worldly  expediency  gave  way  before  the  magnanimous 
purpose,  cringing  subserviency  before  independent  manliness. 

Then  came  the  war.  In  1862  Mrs.  Weld  published  one  of  the  most 
powerful  things  she  ever  wrote,  — "A  Declaration  of  War  on  Slavery." 
We  have  not  the  space  to  follow  the  course  of  the  sisters'  lives  farther ;  and, 
were  it  otherwise,  the  events  narrated  would  be  all  too  familiar.  Sarah, 
after  a  somewhat  prolonged  illness,  died  on  the  23d  of  December,  1873,  at 
Hyde  Park,  Mass.  The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Francis  Williams,  and  eloquent  remarks  were  made  also  by  Win.  Lloyd 
Garrison.  On  the  26th  of  October,  1879,  Angelina  passed  quietly  away, 
and  the  last  services  were  in  keeping  with  the  record  of  the  life  then  com- 
memorated. We  close  this  writing  with  a  passage  from  the  remarks  which 
Wendell  Phillips  made  on  that  occasion.  No  words  could  possibly  be  more 
touching  or  more  eloquent :  — 

When  I  think  of  Angelina  there  comes  to  me  the  picture  of  the  spotless  dove  in 
the  tempest,  as  she  battles  with  the  storm,  seeking  for  some  place  to  rest  her  foot.  She 
reminds  me  of  innocence  personified  in  Spenser's  poem.  In  her  girlhood,  alone, 
heart-led,  she  comforts  the  slave  in  his  quarters,  mentally  struggling  with  the  problems' 
his  position  wakes  her  to.  Alone,  not  confused,  but  seeking  something  to  lean  on,  she 
grasps  the  Church,  which  proves  a  broken  reed.  No  whit  disheartened,  she  turns  from 
one  sect  to  another,  trying  each  by  the  infallible  touchstone  of  that  clear,  child-like 
conscience.  The  two  old,  lonely  Quakers  rest  her  foot  awhile.  But  the  eager  soul 
must  work,  not  rest  in  testimony.  Coming  North  at  last,  she  makes  her  own  religion 
one  of  sacrifice  and  toil.  Breaking  away  from,  rising  above,  all  forms,  the  dove  floats 
at  last  in  the  blue  sky  where  no  clouds  reach.  .  .  .  This  is  no  place  for  tears. 
Graciously,  in  loving  kindness  and  tenderly,  God  broke  the  shackles  and  freed  her 
soul.  It  was  not  the  dust  which  surrounded  her  that  we  loved.  It  was  not  the  form 
which  encompassed  her  that  we  revere;  but  it  was  the  soul.  We  linger  a  very  little 
while,  her  old  comrades.  The  hour  comes,  it  is  even  now  at  the  door,  that  God  will 
open  our  eyes  to  see  her  as  she  is  :  the  white-souled  child  of  twelve  years  old  minister- 
ing to  want  and  sorrow;  the  ripe  life,  full  of  great  influences;  the  serene  old  age, 
example  and  inspiration  whose  light  will  not  soon  go  out.  Farewell  for  a  very  little 
while.    God  keep  us  fit  to  join  thee  in  that  broader  service  on  which  thou  hast  entered. 
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By  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould.  1 

One  night  in  the  early  part  of  July,  1883,  as  the  successful  real- 
estate  broker,  Mr.  Gordon,  returned  to  his  home  from  his  city  office,  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  a  lively  conversation  between  the  members  of 
his  family  on  the  wonders  of  Nantucket.  The  sound  of  this  old  name 
brought  so  vividly  back  to  him  his  own  boyish  interest  in  the  place,  that 
almost  before  he  was  aware  of  it  he  announced  his  return  home  to  his 
family  by  saying:  "Well,  supposing  we  go  to  Nantucket  this  summer? 
It  is  thirty-four  miles  from  mainland,  and  so  free  from  malaria  there 
is  no  better  place  for  fishing  and  sailing,  and  there  would  be  a  mental 
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interest  in  looking  around  the  island  which  would  be  instructive  and  de- 
lightful, and,  perhaps,  profitable  for  me  from  a  business  point  of  view." 

Mrs.  Gordon,  who  had  of  late  years  developed  a  keen  interest  for 
the  historic  and  antique,  immediately  seconded  her  husband  in  his  sugges- 
tion ;  and  before  the  evening  closed  a  letter  was  sent  to  Nantucket  asking 
for  necessary  information  as  to  a  boarding-place  there,  for  at  least  ten 
days,  for  a  party  of  five, —Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon,  their  daughter  Bessie, 
twenty  years  of  age,  their  son  Tom,  fifteen  years,  and  a  favorite  cousin  of 

1  Copyright  1SS5,  by  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould. 
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theirs,  Miss  Ray,  who  was  then  visiting  them,  and  whose  purse,  as 
Mr.  Gordon  had  so  often  practically  remembered,  was  not  equal  to  her 
desire  to  see  and  to  know. 

In  a  few  days  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made,  which  ended  in 
their  all  leaving  the  Old  Colony  depot,  Boston,  in  the  half-past  twelve 
train,  for  Wood's  Holl,  where  they  arrived  in  two  hours  and  a  half.  From 
that  place  they  took  the  steamer  for  a  nearly  three  hours'  sail  to  Nan- 
tucket, only  to  stop  for  a  few  moments  at  Martha's  Vineyard. 

While  they  were  thus  ploughing  their  way  on  the  mighty  deep,  Nan- 
tucket's famous  crier,  "Billy"  Clark,  had  climbed  to  his  position  in  the 
tower  of  the  Unitarian  church  of  the  town, — as  had  been  his  daily 
custom  for  years,  —  spy-glass  in  hand,  to  see  the  steamer  when  she  should 
come  in  sight.  Between  five  and  six  o'clock,  the  repeated  blowing  of  the 
horn  from  the  tower  announced  to  the  people  his  success,  and  became 
the  signal  for  them  to  make  ready  to  receive  those  who  should  come  to 
their  shores.  Just  before  seven  o'clock  the  steamer  arrived.  While 
she  was  being  fastened  to  the  wharf,  Tom  was  attracted  by  this  same 
"Billy,"  who,  having  received  the  daily  papers,  was  running  up  the 
wharf  toward  the  town  ringing  his  bell  and  crying  out  the  number  of 
passengers  on  board,  and  other  important  news,  which  Tom  failed  to 
hear  in  the  noise  of  the  crowd.  A  few  minutes'  walk  brought  the  party 
to  their  boarding-place.  When  Mrs.  Gordon  spied  the  soft,  crayon  likeness 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  on  the  wall,  as  she  stepped  into  the  house,  her  his- 
torical pulse  quickened  to  such  an  extent  that  she  then  and  there  deter- 
mined to  hunt  up  more  about  the  Folgers  ;  for  was  not  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's mother  a  Folger  and  born  on  this  island?  Then,  as  she  saw  about 
her  some  old  portraits  and  copies  of  the  masters,  and,  above  all,  a  copy  of 
Murillo's  Immaculate  Conception  in  the  dining-room,  she  was  sure  that 
the  atmosphere  of  her  new  quarters  would  be  conducive  to  her  happiness 
and  growth.  The  others  saw  the  pictures,  but  they  appreciated  more  fully, 
just  then,  the  delicious  blue-fish  which  was  on  hand  to  appease  their  hunger. 

After  a  night  of  restful  sleep,  such  as  Nantucket  is  noted  for  giving,  they 
all  arose  early  to  greet  a  beautiful  morning,  which  they  used,  partly,  for 
a  stroll  around  the  town.  Of  course,  they  all  registered  at  the  Registry 
Agency  on  Orange  street,  where  Mr.  Godfrey,  who  had  entertained  them 
by  his  interesting  guide-book  on  Nantucket,  gave  them  a  kind  welcome. 
Then  they  walked  along  the  Main  street,  noticing  the  bank,  built  in 
1818,  and  passed  some  quaint  old  houses  with  their  gables,  roofs,  and 
sides,  all  finished  alike,  which  Burdette  has  described  as  "being  shingled, 
shangled,  shongled,  and  shungled."  Tom  was  struck  with  the  little  rail- 
ings which  crowned  so  many  of  the  houses ;  and  which,  since  the  old 
fishing  days'  prosperity  did  not  call  the  people  on  the  house-tops  to  watch 
anxiously  for  the  expected  ships,  were  now  more  ornamental  than  use- 
ful. They  passed,  at  the  corner  of  Ray's  Court,  a  sycamore  tree,  the 
largest  and  oldest  on  the  island,  and  soon  halted  at  the  neat  Soldiers' 
Monument,  so    suggestive  of  the    patriotic    valor  of  the  island  people. 
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Later  they  found  on  Winter  street  the  Coffin  School-house,  —  a  brick 
building  with  two  white  pillars  in  front  and  a  white  cupola, — which 
was  back  from  the  street,  behind  some  shade  trees,  and  surrounded  by 
an  iron  fence.  As  they  looked  at  it  Miss  Ray  read  aloud  the  words  in- 
scribed on  the  front :  — 

Founded  1827  by 
Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  Bart. 
Erected 
1852. 

They  were  also  interested  to  see,  near  by,  a  large  white  building, 
known  as  the  High  School-house.  As  they  neared  home  Tom's  eyes 
noticed  the  sign  of  a  Nantucket  birds'  exhibition,  and  a  visit  to  that  place 
was  made. 

During  the  walk  Mrs.  Gordon  had  been  particularly  interested  in  the 
large  cobble-stones  which  the  uneven  streets  supported  in  addition  to  the 
green  grass,  and  also  the  peculiar  Nantucket  cart,  with  its  step  behind. 

On  their  return  to  their  boarding-place,  they  joined  a  party  that  had 
been  formed  to  go  to  the  Cliff,  a  sandy  bluff  about  a  mile  north  from 
the  town,  where  they  were  told  was  to  be  found  the  best  still-water  bath- 
ing on  the  island.    Soon  they  were  all  on  the  yacht  "  Dauntless,"  which 
hourly  plied  between  the  two  places  ;  in  twenty  minutes  they  were  landed 
at  the    Cliff;    and   fifteen  minutes  later  they  were   all   revelling  in  the 
warm,  refreshing  water.     Bessie  declared  that  in  all  her  large  bathing 
experience  on  the  north  shore  she  had  never  enjoyed  anything  like  this. 
Miss  Ray  felt  that  here  in  this  warm,  still  water  was  her  opportunity  to 
learn  to  swim  ;  so  she  accepted  the  kind  teaching  of  a  friend  ;  but,  alas, 
her   efforts   savored  more   of    hard   work   to    plough   up   the  Atlantic 
ocean  than  of  an   easy,  delightful   pleasure  bottling  up  knowledge  for 
some  possible  future  use.     While  Miss  Ray  was  thus  struggling  with 
the  ocean,  and  Bessie  and  Tom  were  sporting  like  two  fish,— for  both 
were  at  home  in  the  water,  —  Mr.  Gordon  was  looking  around  the  Cliff 
with  his  business  eye  wide  open.    As  he  walked  along  the  road  back  from 
the  shore,  and  saw  the  fine  views  which  it  afforded  him,  he  admired 
the  judgment  of  Eastman  Johnson,  the  artist,   in  building  his  summer- 
house  and  studio  there.    A  little  farther  on,  upon  the  Bluffs,  the  highest 
point  on  the  island,  he  noted  the  house  of  Charles  O'Conor  with  the 
little  brick   building  close  by  for  his  library ;    he    then  decided  that  an 
island  which  could  give  such   physical  benefit  as  this  was  said  to  have 
given  to  Mr.  O'Conor,  would  not  be  a  bad  one  in  which  to  invest.  So 
the  value  of  the  Cliff  or  Bluffs  he  placed  in  his  note-book  for  future  use. 

At  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Gordon  was  exploring  the  land  Mrs.  Gordon 
was  in  the  office  of  two  gallant  young  civil  engineers,  exploring  the 
harbor  !  In  fact  she  was  studying  a  map  of  the  surroundings  of  the  har- 
bor, which  these  young  men  had  made  to  aid  them  in  their  work  of 


and  Salem,  as  the  third  commercial  town  in  the  Commonwealth.  She 
sympathized  deeply  with  the  people  of  the  years  gone  by  who  had  been 
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obliged  to  struggle  with  such  a  looking  harbor  as  the  map  revealed,  and 
said  that  she  should  go  home  to  learn  more  of  the  "  Camels,"  which 
she  honored  more  than  ever.  When  they  told  her  that  probably  three 
years  more  than  the  two  that  had  been  given  to  the  work  were  needed 
to  finish  the  jetty,  and  that  there  was  a  slight  possibility  that  another  one 
would  be  needed  for  the  best  improvement  of  the  harbor,  she  thought 
her  interest  in  the  matter  could  be  better  kept  alive  if  she  should  hunt 
up  her  old  trigonometry  and  learn  that  all  over  again !  With  this  idea 
she  left  the  young  men,  whose  kindness  to  her  she  fully  appreciated,  and 
went  to  find  her  party.  She  soon  found,  on  the  yacht  ready  to  go  back 
to  town,  all  but  Miss  Ray  ;  she  had  chosen  to  take  one  of  the  many  car- 
riages which  she  had  noticed  were  constantly  taking  passengers  back  and 
forth  from  the  town  to  the  Cliff,  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  apiece. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  their  attention  was  arrested  by  another  one  of 
the  town-criers,  —  Tom  had  learned  that  there  were  three  in  the  town,  — 
who  was  crying  out  that  a  meat-auction  would  be  held  that  night  at  half- 
past  six  o'clock.  When  they  were  told  that  these  meat-auctions  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  town  for  years,  they  were  anxious  to  attend  one  ;  but 
another  engagement  at  that  hour  prevented  their  so  doing,  much  to 
Tom's  regret. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  As  Bessie  and  Tom  were  anxious  to  see 
all  of  the  nine  churches  of  which  they  had  read,  they  were,  at  first,  in 
doubt  where  to  go ;  whereas  their  mother  had  no  questions  whatever, 
since  she  had  settled  in  her  own  mind,  after  having  reduced  all  sects 
to  the  Episcopal  and  the  Roman  Catholic,  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  the  true  historic  one,  and,  therefore,  the  only  one  for  her  personal 
interest,  that  she  should  go  to  the  St.  Paul's  on  Fair  street.  Mr.  Gordon 
usually  went  to  church  with  his  wife,  although  he  often  felt  that  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  early  apostolic  days  was  found  more  in  the  Congregational 
form  of  worship.  This  day  he  yielded  to  Tom's  desire  to  go  to 
the  square-steepled  Congregational  Church  on  Centre  street,  to  hear 
Miss  Baker,  who  had  been  preaching  to  the  congregation  for  three 
years.  He  entered  the  church  with  some  prejudice  ;  but  soon  he  became 
so  much  interested  in  the  good  sermon  that  he  really  forgot  that  the 
preacher  was  a  woman !  Miss  Ray  and  Bessie  went  to  the  Unitarian 
Church  on  Orange  street,  to  which  the  beautiful-toned  Spanish  bell  in- 
vited them.  After  an  interesting  service,  on  their  way  out  they  met 
Tom,  who  wished  to  look  into  the  pillared  church  of  the  Methodists, 
near  the  bank,  and  also  into  the  "Ave  Maria"  on  Federal  street, 
where  the  Roman  Catholics  worshipped.  Miss  Ray,  being  anxious 
to  attend  a  Friends'  meeting  in  their  little  meeting-house  on  Fair  street, 
decided  to  do  so  the  following  Sunday,  if  she  were  in  town  ;  while  Bes- 
sie said  that  she  should  hunt  up  then  the  two  Baptist  churches,  the  one  on 
Summer  street,  and  the  other,  particularly  for  the  colored  people,  on 
Pleasant  street.  Their  surprise  that  a  town  of  a  little  less  than  four  thou- 
sand inhabitants  should  contain  so  many  churches  was  modified  some- 
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what  when  they  remembered  that  once,  in  1840,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants was  nearly  ten  thousand. 

In  the  afternoon  the  party  visited  some  of  the  burying-grounds  of  the 
town,  six  of  which  were  now  in  use.  The  sight  of  so  many  unnamed 
graves  in  the  Friends'  cemetery,  at  the  head  of  Main  street,  saddened 
Miss  Ray ;  and  she  was  glad  to  see  the  neat  little  slabs  which  of  late 
years  had  marked  the  graves  of  their  departed  ones.  They  strolled  around 
the  Prospect  Hill,  or  Unitarian  Cemetery,  near  by,  and  wished  to  go  into 
the  Catholic  one  on  the  same  street ;  but,  as  Mrs.  Gordon  was  anxious  to 
see  some  of  the  old  headstones  and  epitaphs  in  the  North  bnrying-ground 
on  North  Liberty  street,  and  their  time  was  limited,  they  went  there 
instead.  When  Tom  saw  her  delight  as  she  read  on  the  old  stones  the 
date  of  i77°5  J772'  and  some  even  earlier,  he  said  that  she  must  go  out 
to  the  ancient  burial-ground  on  the  hill  near  the  water-works  and  see 
the  grave  of  John  Gardner,  Esq.,  who  was  buried  there  in  1706.  As 
he  said  this  one  of  the  public  carriages  happened  to  be  within  sight, 
and  she  proposed  that  they  take  it  and  go  immediately  to  that  sacred 
spot.  When  they  arrived  there  her  historic  imagination  knew  no  bounds ; 
her  soliloquy  partook  of  the  sentiment  —  in  kind  only,  not  in  degree  — 
which  inspired  Mark  Twain  when  he  wept  over  the  grave  of  Adam. 
In  the  mean  while,  Mr.  Gordon  had  gone  to  the  Wannacomet  Water- 
works, which  supplied  the  town  with  pure  water  from  the  old  Washing- 
pond.  He  there  noted  in  his  note-book  that  this  important  movement 
in  the  town's  welfare  was  another  reason  why  investment  in  the  island 
would  be  desirable. 

As  they  started  to  go  back  to  town  from  the  burial-ground  Tom  wished 
that  they  could  drive  to  the  south-west  suburbs,  to  see  the  South  and 
also  the  colored  burying-grounds,  for  he  should  feel  better  satisfied  if  he 
could  see  everything  of  a  kind  that  there  was  !  But  Mrs.  Gordon  had 
seen  enough  for  one  day,  and  so  they  drove  to  their  boarding-house  instead. 

The  ringing  of  the  sweet-toned  church  bell  the  next  morning  at  seven 
o'clock  reminded  Miss  Ray  of  her  desire  to  visit  the  tower  which  con- 
tained it.  She  had  noticed  how  it  rang  out  three  times  during  the  day, 
at  seven,  twelve,  and  nine  o'clock,  and,  for  the  quiet  Nantucket  town, 
she  hoped  that  the  old  custom  would  never  be  dropped.  And  then  this 
bell  had  a  peculiar  attraction  for  her,  for  it  was  like  the  one  which  was  on 
her  own  church  in  Boston,  the  New  Old  South.  She  had  been  greatly 
interested  in  reading  that  this  "  Old  Spanish  Bell,"  as  it  was  called,  was 
brought  from  Lisbon  in  181 2  ;  that  it  was  stored  in  a  cellar  for  three  years, 
when  it  was  bought  by  subscription  for  about  five  hundred  dollars,  and 
put  in  this  tower.  She  bad  read,  further,  in  Godfrey's  guide-book,  that 
"  some  little  time  after  the  bell  had  been  in  use,  the  sound  of  its  mellow 
tones  had  reached  the  Hub  ;  and  so  bewitching  were  the  musical  vibra- 
tions of  this  queenly  bell  (e)  of  Nantucket  to  many  of  the  good  people  of 
the  renowned  '  City  of  Notions,'  that  the  agents  of  the  Old  South  Church 
negotiated  with    the  agents  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  saying   that  they 
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had  a  very  fine  clock  in  their  tower;  that  they  had  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  have  their  bell  broken,  and  wished  to  know  at  what  price  this  bell  could 
be  procured.   The  agents  of  the  Unitarian  Church  replied  that  they  had  a 
very  fine  bell  in  their  tower,  and  would  like  to  know  at  what  price  the 
Old  South  Society  would  sell  their  clock.    The  bell  weighs  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  ;  the  Boston  gentlemen  offered 
one  dollar  a  pound  for  it,  and  upon  finding  they  could  not  get  it  at  any 
price,  they  asked  where  it  came  from ;  and  having  ascertained  its  his- 
tory, sent  to  Lisbon  to  the  same  foundry  and  procured  that  which  they 
now  have."    And  she  had  been  told  further  that  this  same  bell  had  been 
removed  to  the  new  church  on  the  Back  Bay.     With  all  this  pleasant 
association  with  the  bell  of  her  own  church,  of  course  she  must  pay  it  a 
visit.    So  at  about  nine  o'clock,  after  Mr.  Gordon  and  Tom  had  gone  off 
with  two  gentlemen  for  a  day's  blue-fishing,  she,  with  Mrs.  Gordon  and 
Bessie,  started  out  for  their  morning's  sight-seeing.    In  a  half  hour's  time 
they   had  climbed  the  stairs  to  the  tower,  and  were  admiring  the  fine 
new  clock, —a  gift  from  one  of  Nantucket's  sons,  now  living  in  New 
York,  — which  had  been  first  set  in  motion  two  years  before,  to  replace 
an  old  one  which  had  told  the  time  for  over  half  a  century.     A  little 
farther  up  they  saw  the  famous  bell,  and  Miss  Ray  did  wish  that  she  could 
read  Spanish  so  as  to  translate  the  inscription  which  was  upon  it.    A  few 
steps  more  brought  them  into  the    dome  itself.     Here,  then,  was  the 
place  where  "Billy"  came  to  sight  the  steamers;  and  here  was  where 
a  watchman  stayed  every  night  to  watch  for  fires.     Whenever  he  saw 
one,  Bessie  said  his  duty  was  to  hang  a  lantern  upon  a  hook  in  the  direction 
of  the  fire  and  give  the  alarm.    She  said  that  this  had  been  the  custom 
for  years.     As  they  were  all  enjoying  this  finest  view  which  the  island 
affords,  Bessie  spied  the  Old  Mill  in  the  distance,  and  as  she  had  that 
painted  on  a  shell  as  a  souvenir  of  her  Nantucket  trip  she  must  surely 
visit  it.    So  they  were  soon  wending  their  way  up  Orange  street,  through 
Lyons  to  Pleasant,  and  then  up  South  Mill  to  the  Old  Mill  itself.    On  pay- 
ing five  cents  apiece,  they  were  privileged  to  go  to  the  top  and  look 
through  the  spy-glass,  and  also  see  the  miller  grind  some  corn.  This 
old  windmill,  built  in  1746,  with  its  old  oaken  beams  still  strong  and 
sound,  situated  on  a  hill  by  itself,  was  to  Bessie  the  most#picturesque 
thing  that  she  had  seen.    She  associated  this  with  the  oldest  house  on  the 
island,  built  in  1686,  facing  the  south,  which  she  had  seen  the  day  before. 

In  the  afternoon  they  continued  their  sight-seeing  by  visiting  the 
Athenaeum  on  Federal  street.  They  found  it  to  be  a  large  white  building 
with  pillars  in  front,  on  the  lower  floor  of  which  Miss  Ray  was  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  see  such  a  good  library  of  six  thousand  volumes,  and 
a  reading-room  with  the  leading  English  and  American  periodicals, 
the  use  of  which  she  learned  was  to  be  gained  by  the  payment  of  a  small 
sum.  Bessie  was  attracted  to  the  oil-painting  on  the  wall  of  Abraham 
Quary,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Indian  race  on  the  island.  Then  they 
examined,  in  an  adjoining  room,  the  curiosities  gathered  together  for  pub- 
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lie  inspection.  Here  they  found  the  model  of  the  "  Camels,"  and  also  the 
jaw  of  a  sperm  whale,  seventeen  feet  long,  with  forty-six  teeth  and  a 
weight  of  eight  hundred  pounds.  Bessie  said  that  the  whale  from  which 
it  was  taken  was  eighty-seven  feet  long  and  weighed  two  hundred  tons. 
When  Mrs.  Gordon  learned  that  this  very  whale  was  taken  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  brought  to  the  Island  by  a  Nantucket  Captain,  she  became  as 
much  interested  in  it  as  in  the  "  Camels, "  for  surely  it  had  an  his- 
torical interest.  After  an  hour  spent  in  this  entertaining  manner,  they  re- 
turned to  their  boarding-place  in  time  to  greet  the  gentlemen  who  had  come 
back  with  glowing  accounts  of  their  day's  work,  or  rather  pleasure,  for 
they  had  met  with  splendid  success.  Tom's  fingers  were  blistered,  but 
what  was  that  compared  to  the  fun  of  blue-fishing ! 

What  particularly  interested  the  ladies  was  a  u  Portuguese  man  of 
war "  which  one  of  the  gentlemen  had  caught  in  a  pail  and  brought 
home  alive.  This  beautiful  specimen  of  a  fish,  seen  only  at  Nan- 
tucket, their  hostess  said,  and  seldom  caught  alive,  was  admired  by  all, 
who,  indeed,  were  mostly  ignorant  of  the  habits  or  even  the  existence  of 
such  a  creature.  Bessie  wondered  how  such  a  lovely  iridescent  thing 
could  be  poison  to  the  touch.  Tom  promised  to  study  up  about  it  when 
he  should  begin  his  winter  studies,  whereupon  his  mother  said  that  if  he 
would  tell  her  what  he  should  learn  about  it  she  would  write  it  out  for 
the  benefit  of  them  all. 

The  next  morning  they  all  started  from  the  wharf  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
miniature  steamer,  "Island  Belle,"  for  Wauwinet,  a  place  seven  miles  from 
the  town.  Miss  Ray  had  become  interested  in  the  pretty  Indian  names 
which  she  had  heard,  and  was  struck  with  this,  which  she  learned  was  the 
name  of  an  old  Indian  chief  who  once  controlled  a  large  eastern  part 
of  the  island.  In  an  hour  they  landed  on  the  beach  at  Wauwinet. 
They  found  it  decorated  with  its  rows  of  scallop-shells,  some  of  which  they 
gathered  as  they  walked  along.  Some  of  the  party  made  use  of  this  still- 
water  bathing,  while  others  ran  across  the  island,  some  three  hundred 
yards,  to  enjoy  the  surf-bathing  there.  Tom  was  delighted  with  this 
novelty  of  two  beaches,  separated  by  such  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  that  he 
was  continually  going  back  and  forth  to  try  the  water  in  both  places.  He 
only  wished  that  he  could  go  up  a  little  farther  where  he  had  been  told 
the  land  was  only  one  hundred  yards  wide, — the  narrowest  part  of  the 
island.  After  a  shore  dinner  at  the  Wauwinet  House,  and  another  stroll 
on  the  beaches,  they  started  for  the  town  on  the  yacht  44  Lilian,"  which 
twice  a  day  went  back  and  forth.  The  wind  was  unfavorable,  so  they 
were  obliged  to  go  fourteen  miles  instead  of  seven,  thus  using  two  hours 
instead  of  one  for  the  sail.  On  their  way  they  passed  the  places  known 
as  Polpis,  Quidnet,  and  Coatue.  Mr.  Gordon  was  so  much  impressed 
with  the  advantages  of  Coatue  that  he  noted  the  fact  in  his  note-book ; 
while  his  wife  became  so  much  interested  in  the  nautical  expressions  used 
that  she  declared  that  she  should  get  Bowditch's  "Navigation,"  and  see  if 
she  could  find  those  terms  in  it ;  she  must  know  more  of  navigation  than 
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she  did.  As  they  landed  at  the  wharf  they  heard  "  Billy  "  Clarke  crying  out 
that  the  New  Bedford  band  would  give  a  grand  concert  at  Surf  Side  the 
next  day.  Now,  as  this  kind  of  music  had  been  the  chief  thing  which  they 
had  missed  among  the  pleasures  of  Nantucket,  of  course  they  must  go 
and  hear  it.  So  the  next  afternoon,  at  two  o'clock,  they  were  on  the  cars 
of  the  narrow-gauge  railroad,  bound  for  the  Surf-Side  Hotel,  which  they 
reached  in  fifteen  minutes,  passing  on  the  way  a  station  of  the  life-saving 
service  department.  They  spent  an  hour  or  two  seated  on  the  bluff  over- 
looking the  grand  surf-beach,  and  enjoying  the  strains  of  music  as  they 
came  from  the  hotel  behind  them.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Mr.  Gordon 
was  so  interested  in  noting  the  characteristics  of  this  part  of  the  island  with 
an  eye  to  business,  that  he  did  not  lose  himself  either  in  the  music  of 
the  band  or  the  ocean.  On  his  way  back  to  town,  when  he  expressed  his 
desire  to  build  a  cottage  for  himself  on  that  very  spot,  Surf  Side,  Mrs. 
Gordon  would  not  assent  to  any  such  proposition ;  for  she  had  settled  in 
her  own  mind  that  there  was  no  place  like  Brant  Point,  where  she 
and  Bessie  had  been  that  forenoon  ;  for  did  not  the  keeper  of  the  light- 
house there  tell  her,  when  she  was  at  the  top  of  it,  that  on  that  spot  was 
built  the  first  light-house  in  the  United  States,  in  1746?  That  was  enough 
for  her,  surely.  The  matter  was  still  under  discussion  when  Miss  Ray 
told  them  to  wait  until  they  had  visited  'Sconset  before  they  should 
decide  the  question.  As  for  her  she  could  scarcely  wait  for  the  next  morn- 
ing to  come  when  they  should  go  there.  And  when  it  did  come  it 
found  her,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock,  decorating  with  pond-lilies,  in  honor 
of  the  occasion,  the  comfortable  excursion-wagon,  capable  of  holding  their 
party  of  eight  besides  the  driver.  By  nine  o'clock  they  were  driving  up 
Orange  street  by  the  Sherburne  and  Bay  View  Houses,  on  their  way  to 
Siasconset,  or,  'Sconset,  as  it  is  familiarly  called. 

As  they  passed  a  large  white  building  known  as  the  Poor  Farm, 
Tom  was  surprised  that  a  town  noted  for  its  thrift  and  temperance  should 
be  obliged  to  have  such  an  institution.  Bessie  was  glad  to  learn  that  they 
were  going  over  the  old  road  instead  of  the  new  one,  while  Miss  Ray 
would  rather  have  gone  over  the  new  one,  so  as  to  have  seen  the  mile- 
stones which  Dr.  Ewer,  of  New  York,  had  put  up  by  the  wayside. 
They  met  the  well-known  Captain  Baxter,  in  his  quaint  conveyance, 
making  his  daily  trip  to  the  town  from  'Sconset.  As  they  rode  for 
miles  over  the  grassy  moors  with  no  trees  or  houses  in  sight,  none  of  them 
could  believe  that  the  island  had  once  been  mostly  covered  with  beautiful 
oak  trees.  Soon  the  village,  with  its  quaint  little  houses  built  close  to- 
gether on  the  narrow  streets,  which  wound  around  in  any  direction  to 
find  the  town-pump,  its  queer,  one-story  school-house,  its  post-office, 
guarded  by  the  gayly-colored  "Goddess  of  Liberty,"  was  before,  or 
rather  all  around  them.  They  had  all  enjoyed  their  ride  of  seven  and  a 
half  miles  ;  and  now,  on  alighting  from  the  carriage,  the  party  separated 
in  different  directions.  Miss  Ray  insisted  upon  bathing  in  the  surf- 
beach  here  in  spite  of  its  coarse  sand  and  rope  limitations,  since  it  was  the 
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farthest  out  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Her  experience  with  the  strong 
undertow  in  its  effects  upon  herself  and  upon  those  who  watched  her  is 
one,  which,  as  no  words  can  portray  it,  Tom  has  decided  to  draw  out  for 
some  future  Puck ;  for  he  thinks  that  it  is  too  good  to  be  lost  to  the  public. 

Mrs.  Gordon  and  Bessie  walked  among  the  houses,  noticing  the  pecu- 
liar names  which  adorned  some  of  them,  and,  indeed,  going  inside  one 
of  the  oldest  where  a  step-ladder  was  used  for  the  boys  of  the  household  to 
get  up  into  their  little  room.  They  crossed  the  bridge  which  led  them  to 
the  Sunset  Heights  where  some  new  houses,  in  keeping  with  the  style  of 
the  old  ones,  were  being  built.  They  were  pleased  to  see  this  unity  of 
design,  rather  than  the  modern  cottage  which  had  intruded  itself  upon 
that  coast.  In  their  walk  they  learned  that  about  eleven  or  twelve 
families  spent  the  winter  at  'Sconset.  The  air  was  intensely  invigorating, 
so  much  so  that  Mrs.  Gordon,  who  was  no  walker  at  home,  was  sur- 
prised at  herself  with  what  she  was  doing  without  fatigue.  Later  they 
found  Mr.  Gordon  looking  at  the  new  church  which  had  just  been 
completed,  and  which  he  had  ascertained  was  built  for  no  sectarian  pur- 
pose, but  for  the  preaching  of  the  truth.  They  all  met  at  noon  for  their 
lunch,  after  which  they  went  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  to  visit  the  Sankaty 
Head  light-house,  the  best,  one  of  the  five  on  the  island.  The  keeper 
kindly  escorted  them  up  the  fifty-six  steps  to  the  top,  where  they  learned 
that  the  point  of  the  light  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  He  gave  them  some  more  facts  relative  to  the  light, 
interspersed  with  personal  experiences.  Tom  said  that  he  should 
remember  particularly  the  fact  that  he  told  him  that  this  light-house 
would  be  the  first  one  that  he  should  see  whenever  he  should  come  home 
from  a  European  trip. 

Two  hours  later  they  were  relating  their  pleasant  experiences  in  the  din- 
ing-room of  their  boarding-house,  while  enjoying  the  delicious  blue-fish 
which  gratified  their  hunger.  As  for  Miss  Ray  her  anticipations  had  been 
realized ;  and  that  night  she  wrote  to  a  certain  young  man  in  Boston  that 
she  knew  of  no  place  in  America  where  they  could  be  more  by  them- 
selves and  away  from  the  world,  when  their  happy  time  should  come 
in  the  following  summer,  than  at  'Sconset.  , 

The  next  afternoon  found  them  all  listening  to  Mrs.  McCleave,  as  she 
faithfully  exhibited  the  many  interesting  curiosities  of  her  museum,  in  her 
home  on  Main  street.  Mrs.  Gordon  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
Cedar  Vase,  so  rich  with  its  "  pleasant  associations,"  while  Bessie  was 
delighted  with  the  beautiful  carved  ivory,  with  its  romantic  story  as  told 
by  its  owner.  Miss  Ray  considered  Mrs.  McCleave,  with  her  benevolent 
face,  her  good  ancestry,  and  her  eager  desire  to  learn  and  impart,  a  good 
specimen  of  the  well-preserved  Nantucket  woman. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  their  hostess  they  were  privileged,  on 
their  way  back,  to  visit  the  house  of  Miss  Coleman,  on  Centre  street, 
there  to  see  the  wonderful  wax  figure  of  a  baby  six  months  old,  said  to  be 
the  likeness  of  the  Dauphin  of  France,  the  unfortunate  son  of  Louis  XVI. 
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When  Mr6.  Gordon  learned  that  this  was  brought  to  Nantucket  in  1786, 
by  one  of  her  own  sea-captains,  she  became  very  much  excited  over  it.  As 
she  realized  then  that  her  knowledge  of  French  history  was  too  meagre  to 
fully  understand  its  historical  import,  although  she  appreciated  its  artistic 
value,  she  determined  that  another  winter  should  be  partially  devoted  to 
thatstudy.  So  she  added  "  French  history  "  to  4i  Camels,"  "  Light-houses," 
u  Navigation,"  and  "  Indians,"  which  were  already  in  her  note-book.  She 
had  added  "Indians"  the  day  before  when  her  interest  in  them  had  been 
quickened  by  some  accounts  of  the  civilization  of  the  early  Indians  in 
Nantucket,  which  seemed  to  her  almost  unprecedented  in  American 
history.  After  supper  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  went  out  in  a  row-boat  to 
enjoy  the  moonlight  evening,  Tom  went  to  the  skating-rink,  Miss  Ray 
spent  the  evening  with  some  friends  at  the  Ocean  House  near  by,  while 
Bessie  went  out  for  a  moonlight  sail  with  some  friends  from  a  western 
city,  whom,  she  said,  she  had  "  discovered,  not  made."  Her  apprecia- 
tion of  a  fine  rendering  of  her  favorite  Raff  Cavatina  by  a  talented  young 
gentleman  of  the  party,  soon  after  her  arrival,  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  together  these  two  souls  on  the  musical  heights,  which  afterwards 
had  led  to  an  introduction  to  the  other  members  of  the  party,  all  of  whom 
she  had  enjoyed  during  the  week  that  had  passed.  And  now,  with  these 
newly-found  friends,  on  this  perfect  July  evening,  with  its  full  moon  and 
fresh  south-westerly  breeze,  in  the  new  yacht  "  Lucile,"  she  found  per- 
fect enjoyment.  Pleasant  stories  were  related,  and  one  fish-story  was 
allowed,  to  give  spice  to  the  occasion.  After  a  little  more  than  two  hours' 
sail  they  found  themselves  returning  to  the  Nantucket  town,  which,  in  the 
moonlight,  presented  a  pretty  appearance. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  Mr.  Gordon  and  Tom  started  early  to  sail 
around  the  island,  with  an  intention  of  landing  on  the  adjoining  island, 
Tuckernuck.  Tom  had  calculated  that  it  would  be  quite  a  sail,  for  he 
knew  that  Nantucket  Island  was  fourteen  miles  long,  and  averaged  four 
miles  in  width  ;  and  his  father  had  decided  that  such  a  trip  would  give  him 
a  better  idea  of  the  island's  best  points  for  building  purposes.  On  their 
return  at  night  they  found  that  the  ladies  had  spent  a  pleasant  day,  bath- 
ing, riding,  and  visiting  some  Boston  friends  who  were  stopping  at  the 
Springfield  House,  a  short  distance  from  them.  Bessie  had  found  more 
pleasure  in  the  company  of  the  young  musician  and  his  friends,  having 
attended  one  of  the  morning  musicales  which  they  were  accustomed  to  have 
by  themselves  in  the  hall  of  the  Athenaeum.  Tom  and  his  father  had 
much  to  tell  of  their  day's  pleasure. 

Mr.  Gordon,  for  once  in  his  life,  felt  the  longing  which  he  knew  had 
so  often  possessed  his  wife,  to  go  back  and  live  in  the  years  gone  by ; 
for  if  he  could  now  transfer  himself  to  the  year  1659,  he  might  buy  this 
whole  island  of  Thomas  Mayhew  for  thirty  pounds  and  two  beaver 
hats.  What  a  lost  opportunity  for  a  good  business  investment!  As  it 
was,  however,  some  valuable  notes  were  added  to  his  note-book,  suggested 
by  the  trip,  which  time  alone  will  give  to  the  world.    He  was  more  and 
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more  convinced  that  the  future  well-being  of  Nantucket  was  more  in  the 
hands  of  real-estate  brokers  and  summer  pleasure-seekers,  than  in  those 
of  the  manufacturers,  agriculturists,  or  even  the  fishing  men  as  of  old.  He 
could  see  no  other  future  for  her,  and  he  should  work  accordingly.  His 
chief  regret  was  that  the  island  was  so  barren  of  trees. 

They  spent  the  next  day,  Sunday,  in  attending  church,  as  they  had 
planned,  and  in  pleasant  conversation  and  rest  preparatory  to  their  depart- 
ure for  Boston  on  the  following  morning.  They  expressed  gratitude 
that  they  had  not  been  prevented  by  sickness  or  by  one  rainy  day  from 
carrying  out  all  the  plans  which  had  been  laid  for  the  ten  days.  Mrs. 
Gordon  very  much  regretted  that  they  had  not  seen  the  famous  Folger  clock 
which  was  to  be  seen  at  the  house  of  a  descendant  of  Walter  Folger,  the 
maker  of  it.  She  should  certainly  see  it  the  first  thing,  if  she  ever  were 
in  Nantucket  again ;  for  she  considered  the  man,  who,  unaided,  could 
make  such  a  clock,  the  greatest  mechanical  genius  that  ever  lived. 
She  felt  this  still  more  when  she  was  told  that  the  clock  could  not  be 
mended  until  there  could  be  found  a  mechanic  who  was  also  an  astronomer. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning  they  were  all  on  board  the  steamer, 
as  she  left  the  old  town  of  Nantucket  in  the  distance.  Mrs.  Gordon  looked 
longingly  back  at  Brant  Point,  which  she  still  felt  was  the  best  spot  on  the 
island ;  while  Bessie  eagerly  watched  for  the  little  flag  which  a  certain 
young  gentleman  was  yet  waving  from  the  wharf. 

At  half-past  one  they  were  in  Boston,  and  an  hour  later  at  their 
suburban  home,  all  delighted  with  their  short  stay  in  Nantucket.  They 
felt  that  they  had  seen  about  all  that  there  was  to  be  seen  there,  and  they 
were  glad  to  have  visited  the  island  before  it  should  be  clothed  with  more 
modern  garments. 
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By  George  W.  Bungay. 

Our  days  are  like  swift  shuttles  in  the  loom, 

In  which  time  weaves  the  warp  and  woof  of  fate ; 

Its  varied  threads  that  interpenetrate 

The  pattern  woven,  picture  bride  and  groom, 

A  life-like  scene  in  their  own  happy  home. 

There  are  some  frayed  and  shaded  strands,  fair  Kate, 

But  lines  of  purest  gold  illuminate 

Our  wedded  lot,  as  stars  the  heavenly  dome. 

And  come  what  may,  sunshine  or  chilling  rain, 

Prosperity  and  peace  or  woe  instead, 

Untruth  and  selfishness  shall  never  stain 

The  web  of  love  and  hope  illustrated. 

Not  even  death  unravels  when  we  die, 

The  woven  work  approved  of  God  on  high. 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  COLONIAL  DAYS. 
By  Frances  C.  Sparhawk,  Author  of  "  A  Lazy  Man's  Work." 
CHAPTER  XX. 

GREEK  MEETS  GREEK. 

It  was  two  weeks  after  the  scene  at  Colonel  Archdale's  dinner-party. 
There  was  quite  a  knot  of  people  in  Madam  Pepperell's  drawing-room. 
All  the  household  at  Seascape  had  come  on  the  way  home  from  a  drive 
to  pay  a  morning  visit  here,  and  found  the  in-door  coolness  refreshing. 
Colonel  Archdale,  who  had  joined  his  son,  was  there  also.  Mr.  Royal, 
as  it  happened,  was  in  Portsmouth  that  morning. 

Edmonson  had  been  exemplary  enough  in  avoiding  the  cant  of  pre- 
tended regret  for  what  must  have  given  him  pleasure.  Archdale  had 
no  complaints  to  make  on  that  score,  but  he  distrusted  Edmonson  more  and 
more,  and  perceived  more  clearly  that  he  was  attracted  by  Elizabeth. 
He  wondered  if  she  encouraged  him :  that  was  not  like  the  person  she 
seemed  to  be ;  yet  why  not  ?  She  had  assured  Archdale  more  .  than 
once  that  she  was  free,  and  her  certainty  had  given  him  comfort.  But 
he  was  here  this  morning  for  another  purpose  than  to  weigh  the  question 
of  Miss  Royal's  fancy.  If  she  did  encourage  Edmonson  she  was  all  the 
more  inexplicable. 

Stephen  bent  over  Lady  Dacre's  chair,  talking  gayly  to  her ;  yet  his 
eyes  wandered  every  now  and  then,  and,  gradually,  after  he  had  stopped 
several  times  beside  one  and  another,  he  came  up  to  Elizabeth,  as  she  was  sit- 
ting listening  to  a  young  lady  who,  with  her  brother,  had  come  back 
from  town  with  Madam  Pepperell,  the  night  before,  to  spend  a  few  days 
at  the  house. 

As  Stephen  stood  behind  her  chair  he  looked  across  the  room,  and  saw 
Edmonson  leaning  with  folded  arms  against  a  window.  The  light  fell 
over  his  face ;  he  had  been  looking  at  Elizabeth,  but  his  eyes  met  Arch- 
dale's  at  once  with  an  expression  meant  for  cool  scrutiny  and  a  dash 
of  insolent  triumph  at  the  victory  he  had  scored.  Edmonson's  fierceness 
was  not  easily  fettered;  the  dark  shadow  in  his  heart  darted  over  his 
face,  and,  withdrawing  as  hastily,  left  to  view  a  light  that  blazed  in  his 
eyes  and  only  slowly  died  down  into  the  cordial  warmth  necessary  be- 
tween guest  and  host,  even  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Stephen's 
face  darkened  also,  but  his  feeling  was  less,  and  his  control  greater. 
Elizabeth  was  listening  quietly  to  some  account  of  a  merry-making  at 

1  Copyright,  1884,  by  Frances  C.  Sparhawk. 
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which  Katie  must  have  been  present,  for  her  name  occurred  frequently  in 
the  narrative.  As  she  perceived  that  Archdale  was  behind  her  she  looked 
round  at  him  a  moment,  and  by  a  few  words  included  him  in  the  con- 
versation. She  was  as  entertaining  as  usual  and  rather  more  talkative 
after  he  came.  Yet  he  thought  that  under  her  ease  of  manner  he  detected 
a  current  of  nervousness  that  made  him  the  more  anxious  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  with  which  he  had  come  to  her. 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  find  any  excuse  for  withdrawing  her  from  the 
circle  in  which  she  had  made  herself  so  welcome.  At  last,  however, 
under  cover  of  a  general  movement,  which  he  had  secretly  instigated,  he 
succeeded  in  getting  her  into  the  library,  on  the  plea  of  a  message  to 
her  father.    When  there,  he  closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  said  :  — 

"  I  have  a  message  to  your  father,  it  is  true,  Mistress  Royal,  but  it  is 
only  to  beg  him  to  interfere." 

"Interfere?"  she  echoed  with  a  nervousness  that  this  time  was  un- 
mistakable. 

"Pray  be  seated,"  he  said,  drawing  a  chair  toward  her  as  she  stood  by 
the  mantel. 

"  Thank  you,  but  —  I  don't  mind  standing.  What  you  —  the  business 
will  not  take  long,  you  said." 

"  As  you  please."  And  he  stood  facing  her  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
great  fireplace. 

She  heard  his  tones,  glanced  at  him,  and  sat  down.  He  took  a  chair 
also,  still  placing  himself  so  that  he  could  watch  her.  She  grew  plainly 
more  nervous. 

"Who  is  Mr.  Hartly?"  he  asked,  abruptly. 

She  looked  at  him  in  a  frightened  way,  and  the  hand  that  she  lifted  to 
her  throat  was  trembling. 

"He  is"  —  she  began,  then  she  stopped;  without  any  warning  her 
expression  and  her  manner  changed,  for  with  the  coming  of  what  she  had 
dreaded  came  the  strength  to  meet  it.  There  was  no  more  tremulous- 
ness  of  voice  or  hand,  and  the  face  that  looked  at  Stephen  Archdale  was 
the  face  of  a  woman  who  met  him  upon  equal  terms ;  yet,  as  he  looked 
at  her  steadily,  he  was  not  quite  sure  even  of  that ;  it  seemed  to  him  that 
it  would  require  an  effort  on  his  part  to  keep  at  her  level ;  that  at  least  he 
must  stand  at  his  full  height.  She  sat  silent,  meeting  his  steady  gaze. 
There  was  a  dignity  about  her  that  would  have  been  haughtiness  but  for 
her  simplicity.  Even  her  dress  carried  out  the  effect  of  this  simplic- 
ity;  it  was  a  white  muslin,  very  plain,  and  the  single  pink  hollyhock 
that  the  new  guest  had  slipped  into  her  hair,  and  Elizabeth  had  forgotten, 
gave  to  her  attire  the  touch  of  warmth  that  something  in  her  face  showed, 
too.  It  was  to  Stephen  the  calmness  of  flesh  and  blood,  not  of  marble, 
that  he  was  looking  at ;  a  possibility  of  life  and  motion  was  there,  but  a 
possibility  beyond  his  reach.  Some  one  might  arouse  her ;  to  him  she 
was  impassive. 

"You've   not  finished  your  sentence,"  he  said,  coldly. 
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"  Why  should  I?    You  know  the  rest  of  it." 

"Nevertheless,  I  wish  you  would  say  it." 

«  Very  well.    Mr.  Hartly  is  an  agent  of  Mr.  Peterborough." 

"  And  Mr.  Peterborough?  " 

"  My  solicitor." 

"  You  mean  your  father's  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  mine,  too." 

"  Then  you  have  property  of  your  own?" 

"  Yes.    You  did  not  know  it?  " 

"  I  heard  of  it  yesterday.  Your  property  is  no  concern  of  mine,  you 
understand."  She  was  silent.  Under  the  circumstances  the  statement  was 
significant.  "Mr.  Hartly  came  to  my  father  the  other  day,"  he  went 
on.  Still  no  answer.  "Possibly  you  knew  it?"  he  persisted.  She 
lifted  her  eyes  which  had  been  fixed  on  the  cover  of  a  book  that  her 
fingers  were  toying  with,  and  said  :  — 

"  Yes." 

Stephen  waited  to  choose  words  which  should  not  express  too  forcibly 
the  impetuous  feeling  that  shone  in  his  eyes  and  rang  in  his  voice  when  he 

SP°kuLetme  put  a  case  to  you,"  he  said,  "or,  rather,  not  an  indifferent 
case,  but  our  own,  and  hear  how  it  sounds  in  plain  English.  How  we 
were  married,  if  married  we  are,  it  is  useless  to  speak  of;  how  absolutely 
nothing  we  are  to  one  another  it  is  unnecessary  also  to  say.  I  appreciate 
your  efforts  and  your  courtesy  when  I  see  so  plainly  that  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty you  can  bring  yourself  even  to  speak  a  word  to  me."  Elizabeth 
glanced  up  a  moment,  and  down  again,  and  her  fingers  went  on  idly 
turning  the  leaves  of  the  book.  "When  I  see  what  social  powers 
vou  have,"  he  pursued,  "  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  regret  it  for  you  if  fate 
have  denied  you  a  better  choice.  But  at  all  events  "  (constrainedly),  »  I  must 
thank  you  for  the  gracious  and  successful  manner  in  which  you  have 
kept  suspicion  from  becoming  certainty  before  time  proves  it  so." 
She  looked  fully  at  him  this  time,  and  smiled. 

«  Gratitude  comes  hard  to  you,"  she  said.  "  There  is  no  cause  for  it 
in  anything  I  have  ever  done.  You  may  be  sure  it  was  not  to  please  you 
at  all,  but  to  gratify  something  in  myself  that  demanded  satisfaction. 
Now,  please  explain  to  me  what  you  mean  by  your  extraordinary  summary 
of  things  we  know  too  well,  and  how  I  have  offended  you  when  I  am  really 
your  friend -yours,  and"-  She  stopped,  a  smile  flitted  over  her  face 
and  was  gone ;  it  revealed  for  the  unnamed  person  a  gentleness  and  an 
affection  that  perhaps  she  did  not  care  to  have  her  tones  betray. 

«  Yes,  you  have  offended  me,"  he  said.  "  I  have  no  right  to  comment 
on  your  actions  in  general." 

"  None  whatever." 

«  But  what  I  do  have  a  right  to  demand  is  an  explanation  from  you 
of  conduct  so  strange  as  to  be  unaccountable." 
She  flushed  a  little. 
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"It's  not  pleasant,"  she  answered,  "when  one  has  done  the  best  that 
opened  up  to  be  told  that  it's  unaccountable  conduct." 

"  Then  it  was  you?    I  was  sure  of  it."    She  looked  at  him  earnestly. 

"  Why  should  there  be  any  beating  about  the  bush?"  she  answered.  "  I 
should  like  it  better  if  you  need  never  have  known  ;  but,  since  you  were  sure 
to  find  it  out  sooner  or  later,  it  might  as  well  come  now.  What  I  have 
done  is  wise  and  right,  the  most  satisfactory  thing  to  me,  and  to  others 
wiser  than  I.    But  I  wish  you  would  never  speak  of  it." 

4  4  Never  speak  of  your  coming  forward  with  your  whole  fortune  to  make 
up  the  loss  that  this  fellow's  claim  will  be  to  us?  Never  speak  of  it!" 
cried  Archdale.  44 And  accept  it?  From  you?  You  certainly  have  a 
flattering  opinion  of  me." 

44  If  it  were  like  any  business  losses,"  she  said,  44  it  would  be  different.  But 
this  is  something  nobody  could  have  been  prepared  for ;  it  needs  some- 
thing outside  of  the  routine  to  meet  it."  She  waited  a  moment.  44  Will 
you  put  your  case,  as  you  said  you  were  going  to  do?"  she  asked.  44  It 
will  make  it  clearer,  and  you  will  see  that  there  is  nothing  extraordinary. 
I  think  you  need  not  say  anything  more  about  —  about  us,  that  is  all 
understood.    Go  on  from  there." 

44  A  father  and  a  son,  then,  are  nominally  in  business  together,"  he  an- 
swered ;  44  the  father  does  the  work  ;  the  son  has  a  generous  share  of  the  profits. 
Matters  are  going  on  swimmingly.  Suddenly  a  claimant  turns  up  who 
wants  a  grand  slice  of  the  property.  He  is  the  only  son  of  the  father's 
elder  brother,  —  a  being  who  was  not  known  to  have  existed,  that  is,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  died  when  an  infant.  The  father,  my  father,  was 
named  for  him,  and  my  grandfather's  will  gave  the  largest  share  of  his  for- 
tune to  his  oldest  son,  Walter,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  my  father,  but  who 
was  really  Gerald  Edmonson's  father  —  if  the  fellow's  proofs  turn  out  valid  ; 
they  are  having  a  thorough  overhauling.  My  uncle  does  not  suffer ;  it  is 
only  we.  I  am  sorry,"  he  added,  44  that  you  are  liable  to  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  loss,  but  at  the  worst  it  is  so  remotely  that  it  will  never 
affect  you.  As  for  the  other  matter,  the  story,"  —  he  stopped  with  a  move- 
ment of  irritation,  perhaps  of  some  deeper  feeling,  — 44  that  must  be  borne 
as  best  it  can,  nothing  of  that  falls  upon  you,  certainly.  How  the  matter 
concerns  a  young  lady  at  all  I  can't  imagine  ;  so  I  fail  to  see  what  interest 
you  can  have  in  it,  or  what  right  to  move  in  it." 

44  You  fail  to  see?"  she  said  and  gave  him  a  smile  full  of  sweetness. 
It  was  not  a  coaxing  smile,  as  if  she  begged  him  to  reconsider  his  opinions  ; 
it  indorsed  her  own  while  placidly  acquiescing  in  mutual  indifference. 
44 Besides,  do  you  know  it  was  through  me  that  the  portrait  was  found?" 
And  she  gave  him  an  account  of  the  discovery.  He  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  interrupt  her  by  saying  that  he  had  heard  Edmonson  give 
it  with  great  relish  ;  it  seemed  a  good  opportunity  to  learn  whether  he 
had  been  telling  the  truth.  The  story  was  substantially  the  same,  but  the 
enjoyment  of  the  narrator  was  absent.  44  And,  then,"  she  added,  finishing, 
41  this  is  not  a  bad  investment." 
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"  It  may  be  now  ;  I  can't  tell.  We  were  under  full  sail ;  we  have  large 
ventures,  and  to  give  out  so  much  ready  money  may  mean  ruin.  In  a 
few  months,  perhaps  sooner,  you  may  have  the  happiness  of  bearing  a 
bankrupt  name." 

Elizabeth's  eyes  were  full  of  pity  at  the  bitter  tones  in  which  she  heard 
suffering  ;  she  looked  away  and  answered  :  — 

"It  is  merely  justice  to  me  to  let  me  prevent  that,  if  I  can." 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  he  cried  ;  and,  struck  with  the  readiness  of  her  an- 
swer, he  studied  her  face.  He  would  have  liked  to  be  sure  from  what 
motive  she  was  acting.  Was  it  pride,  or  really  pity?  The  thought 
of  the  last  made  him  furious  ;  the  other  was  at  least  endurable.  "  And 
you  might  not  prevent  it,"  he  added,  watching  to  catch  her  eyes  as  she 
should  turn  them  back  to  answer.  He  was  reasonably  sure  that  it  was 
pride. 

"  Then  let  me  do  this  for  my  own  sake,"  she  said.  "  Listen  to  me 
calmly  for  a  moment.  There  is  one  thing  you  ought  not  to  forget.  Either 
I  am  your  wife,  which  God  forbid,  and  I  believe  he  has  forbidden  it,  or  I 
am  simply  Katie's  friend.  In  case  of  the  first,  —  if  I  have  destroyed  your 
happiness  and  Katie's,  and  my  own, —what  can  money  do  for  me?  Life 
offers  me  nothing;  there  are  no  possibilities  before  me  so  far  as  joy  is 
concerned  ;  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  but  to  do  the  best  I  know  how ; 
we  must  pick  up  the  little  things  that  lie  along  the  way  in  life,  you  and  I ; 
there  will  be  nothing  else  for  us;  I  have  made  you  suffer  so  much,  and 
you  deny  me  this  little  thing  that  can  never  balance  any  pain,  but  is  all  I 
can  do.-'  Why  are  you  so  unwise?  Why  should  we  make  ourselves 
more  miserable  than  we  need  be?" 

He  sprang  up.  These  very  words  —  that  he  had  often  said  to  himself  in 
regard  to  his  own  life,  that  in  effect  he  had  said  to  her  that  morning  — how 
harsh  they  were,  how  they  cut  him  !  He  was  tender  with  his  wounded 
vanity.  W^hat  man  would  like  to  hear  that  a  woman  has  nothing  be- 
fore her  but  misery  if  she  be  bound  to  himself  ? 

"  There  is  one  condition,"  he  cried,  harshly,  "  under  which  I  will  accept 
your  money, —  when  you  love  me;  when  it  is  the  gift  of  love."  He 
laughed  bitterly.    "  I  am  safe,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Archdale,  you  are  safe,"  she  answered,  rising  to  meet  him  as 
he  stood  before  her.  "  I  can  use  no  such  weapons.  It  is  beneath  you  to 
do  it.  To  say  such  a  thing  to  me  when  you  know  that  in  any  event 
my  great  blessing  is  that  I  don't  care  a  pin's  worth  for  you,  that  I  am  not 
a  sighing  woman  wasting  her  affection  on  you,  while  you  —  But  I  don't 
suppose  you  meant  your  words  as  an  insult." 

"Have  I  ever  been  rude  to  you?"  he  asked,  eagerly.  "  Such  a  thing 
would  be  an  infinite  disgrace  to  me." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  answering  his  assertion. 

"  '  While  you,'  "  he  repeated,  "  you  said  '  while  you  '  —  What  were 
you  going  to  say  about  me  ?  " 

"  While  you  love  Katie  with  all  your  heart,"  she  answered,  "  as  it  is 
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right  you  should  do."  He  looked  at  her,  and  remembered  that  for  all  her 
courage  it  might  be  that  he  owed  her  at  least  the  courtesy  of  all  observ- 
ances of  respect  and  regard  before  others.  He  had  committed  an  un- 
pardonable error  that  day  of  the  dinner  at  his  father's,  and  he  felt  a  con- 
fusion, as  if  the  color  were  coming  to  his  face  now  as  he  thought  of  it. 

"You  —  mistake,"  he  stammered.  "I  assure  you  you  do.  I  think  I 
understand  —  I  "  — 

She  looked  up  at  him.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  there  was  in  it  the 
kind  of  compassion  that  one  might  imagine  a  spirit  to  feel  for  a  way- 
worn mortal. 

"You  owe  me  no  explanation,"  she  said.  '  Let  us  believe  in  the  vic- 
tory of  the  right,  and  put  this  nightmare  away  from  us.  Remember 
you  are  speaking  only  to  Katie's  friend." 

He  looked  at  her,  and  he  could  not  be  sure. 

"  But  you  must  let  me  speak,"  he  said,  "because  I  see  you  mistake. 
I  don't  want  you  to  think  because — I  confess  it  —  her  beauty  has  a  great 
fascination  for  me  that  I  can  forget  myself,  that  I  —  it  was  like  admiring 
a  beautiful  living  picture." 

She  moved  nearer,  involuntarily. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  she  said  under  her  breath,  "  you  have  been  brave  ;  you 
are  brave,  very  brave.  I've  seen  it."  Then,  after  a  pause  in  which  she  re- 
treated a  little  and  stood  considering  deeply,  she  said,  "  I  will  tell  you 
something ;  it  would  be  too  much  to  be  spoken  of,  only  that  you  don't  un- 
derstand why  I  did  this  thing  about  the  business.  Think  how  I  am 
placed.  I  may  be  standing  between  my  dear  friend  and  the  man  who  was 
to  have  been  her  husband,  and  separating  them  forever.  That  night 
when  I  came  home  from  your  father's  I  realized  it  more  than  ever  before  ;  it 
filled  me  so  that  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  life.  I  happened  to  have 
something  by  me,  and  I  —  almost  took  it.  I  should  have  slipped  away 
from  between  you  two,  I  was  so  bent  upon  doing  it, — only,  the  warning 
saved  me  from  such  a  sin.  It  will  never  be  again,"  she  added  as  she 
saw  his  eyes  dilate  with  questioning  horror.  "  That  temptation  has  gone. 
I  have  accepted  my  lot,  for  it  was  permitted  to  come,  or  even  that 
wicked  man  could  not  have  brought  it.  But  now,  think,  think  how  I 
must  long  to  do  some  little  thing,  not  to  atone,  that's  impossible,  but  to 
make  life  not  quite  so  hard  to  you,  and  to  her.  Now,  this  has  come  for 
you.  Take  it,  I  entreat  you.  Some  day  I  may  be  able  to  help  her  in 
some  way ;  I  think  it  will  be  so." 

He  looked  into  her  eyes  as  she  raised  them  to  his. 

"  But  you  didn't  mean  to  —  do  all  this,  if  it  is  done,"  he  said.  "  There's 
no  need  of  talking  about  atoning,  as  if  you  were  guilty  of  anything." 

"  But,  then,  I  ought  to  have  refused  ;  it  was  my  place.  It  would 
have  saved  everything." 

"  You  wanted  to,"  he  said,  "  and  you  yielded  to  oblige  Katie." 

She  looked  relieved  at  his  answer.  It  surprised  him  ;  he  wondered  that 
he  had  remembered  her  hesitation. 
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"You  will  do  this  thing?"  she  persisted.     "You  see  it  is  your 

duty." 

"  Do  you  know  the  reason  you  are  so  anxious  to  have  me  do  it? "  he 
asked,  the  momentary  softening  of  his  face  gone.  »  It's  out  of  no  love 
for  Katie,  or  friendliness  to  me." 

"No,"  she  said  to  his  last  statement,  and  added,  "Yes,  I  know;  IVe 

seen  it." 

"What  is  it?" 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  humbly,  "  that  it's  my  pride. 

"Yes,"  he  cried,  "that's  what  it  is —your  pride.  Well,  I  have  my 
pride,  too.  I'll  take  your  money,  when  you  love  me— when  it's  the  gift  of 
your  love,  as  I  said— no  sooner;  I  shall  have  to  do  without  it  this 
year,  I'm  afraid." 

Her  eyes  swept  him  from  head  to  foot  in  an  indignant  glance.  Then 
she  turned  and  walked  away  as  if  disdaining  further  speech.  He  bowed 
in  silence  as  he  opened  the  door  for  her,  looking  at  her  with  a  mocking 
smile,  and  even  as  he  did  so  taking  in  every  line  of  her  graceful  figure, 
the  pose  of  her  head,  and  the  flush  upon  her  face.  In  answer  to  the 
taunt  she  did  speak  one  sentence  under  her  breath,  but  he  caught  it :  — 

"You  are  not  the  only  one,"  she  said. 

When  he  had  closed  the  door  after  her  he  walked  slowly  the  length  of 
the  room,  and,  standing  by  the  window,  in  another  moment  saw  her 
pass  by  on  her  way  to  the  shore  where  she  had  learned  that  the  party 
had  gone.  If  they  were  already  sailing  it  was  no  matter ;  she  could  wait 
for  them  there,  or  come  back  ;  but  they  might  not  have  started,  and  to 
put  any  part  of  sea  and  land  between  herself  and  Archdale  would  be  a  joy 
to  her. 

Archdale  watched  her  until  she  disappeared. 

"And  I  called  myself  proud,"  he  muttered.  He  stood  lost  in  revery, 
living  the  scene  over  again.  "What  eyes!"  he  thought;  "they're  as  un- 
conscious as  a  child's,  but  such  power  as  they  have  ;  they  call  out  a  man's 
best,  and  I  met  her  with  my  worst.  I  never  even  told  her  she  was  gener- 
ous. She  meant  to  be  kind  when  she  humiliated  me  so."  And  then  he 
thought  that  she  deserved  a  better  fate  than  to  be  bound  to  him  whose 
heart  was  with  Katie,  and  realized  that  Elizabeth  was  not  at  all  the 
kind  of  woman  whom  he  should  choose  to  set  his  love  upon.  Yet  he 
smiled  scornfully  at  himself  for  the  eager  start  with  which  he  had  cried 
out  that  if  she  were  roused  she  could  be  magnificent.  A  magnifi- 
cent woman  was  not  in  his  line,  and  if  it  proved  that  she  was  his  wife,  she 
would  go  through  the  world  a  sleeping  princess,  he  said  to  himself,  unless 
he  should  go  off  to  the  wars  and  get  shot.  Perhaps  that  would  be  the 
best  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  he  thought,  and  would  leave  her  free. 
At  the  moment  Edmonson's  face  rose  before  him,  and  he  frowned  as  he 
wondered  what  feeling  there  was  in  that  quarter.  "No,  no,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "Not  Edmonson.  I  know  he's  a  villain;  I  feel  it."  He  inter- 
rupted his  thoughts  by  asking,  sarcastically,  what  it  could  all  matter  to 
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himself,  well  out  pf  harm's  way,  what  happened,  what  Elizabeth  or 
anybody  else  did?'  He  was  very  angry  with  her,  and  she  did  not  realize  the 
Archdale  unforgiveness.  If  she  had,  would  she  have  cared?  She  had  not 
yielded  her  purpose. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

WAR  CLOUDS. 

"I  hate  November,"  cried  Mrs.  Eveleigh,  coming  into  Elizabeth's 
room  and  bringing  a  whiff  of  cold  air  with  her.  "It's  a  mean  month," 
she  continued.  "  There's  nothing  but  disagreeable  things  about  it. 
The  leaves  are  all  gone,  and  the  snow  hasn't  come.  You  can't  even 
go  out  riding  with  any  comfort,  the  ground  is  so  frozen  you  are  jolted  to 
pieces."  And  with  step  emphasizing  the  petulance  of  her  voice,  the 
speaker  turned  from  her  companion  and  went  to  her  own  room,  to  put 
away  her  bonnet  and  the  heavy  cloak  that,  if  it  had  not  been  able  to  protect 
her  from  the  roughness  of  the  roads,  had  kept  the  cold  air  from  doing 
more  than  biting  revengefully  at  her  nose  and  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  in 
place  of  all  the  mischief  it  would  have  been  glad  to  inflict  if  it  had  had 
the  chance.  The  steps  grown  fainter,  went  about  the  next  room,  and  Eliza- 
beth went  on  with  her  reading  only  half  attentively,  watching  for  the 
inevitable  coining  back.  "But  then,"  resumed  Mrs.  Eveleigh,  return- 
ing to  her  subject  as  soon  as  she  had  opened  the  door  wide  enough  to 
admit  her  voice,  "one  must  see  a  little  of  the  world  sometimes.  I'm 
coming  in  to  warm  my  feet  by  your  fire,  shan't  I  ?  mine  is  low.  I  declare, 
it's  hard  that  Nancy  should  be  so  partial  to  you.  I  can  get  scarcely  any 
attention,  though,  to  be  sure,  poor  thing,  it's  well  to  have  it  from  some- 
body, even  if  it  is  from  dependents.  And  you  don't  get  any  too  much  from 
the  quarter  where  you've  a  right  to  it." 

Elizabeth,  knowing  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  going  on  with  her 
reading,  had  laid  aside  her  book  on  Mrs.  Eveleigh's  entrance,  and  now 
she  looked  up  from  the  sewing  toward  which  she  had  reached  out  her  hand, 
and  said  :  — 

"  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  is  exactly  as  I  want  it.  Mr.  Archdale 
considers  my  wishes,  and  as  to  having  a  right,  you  know,  Cousin  Patience, 
that  that  is  what  is  being  disproved  now.  Haven't  I  declared  that  the 
ceremony  was  nothing  at  all  ?  " 

"  Oh,  certainly  you  have,  but  you'll  find  out  how  little  good  that  will  do. 
I  have  not  an  idea  that  you'll  ever  have  a  chance  to  say  '  Yes '  to  that 
splendid  Edmonson.     You'll  find  it  out  soon  enough,  poor  child." 

Elizabeth  flushed,  then  turned  pale. 

"  Have  you  heard  anything?  "  she  asked. 

"  Not  yet ;  not  since  that  Mr.  Harwin  turned  out  a  minister,  just  as  I 
thought  he  would,  and  your  case  went  to  the  court  to  be  decided. 
You'll  have  the  first  news,  I  suppose,  but  I  don't  doubt  what  it  will  be." 
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"Neither  do  I,"  returned  the  girl,  resolutely. 

"We  shall  see,"  said  Mrs.  Eveleigh.     "Do  you  know,"  she  added, 
"that  Mr.  Edmonson  came  yesterday  when  you  were  out ? " 
"  Yes." 

Then  there  fell  between  the  pair  as  long  an  interval  of  silence  as  Mrs. 
Eveleigh  ever  permitted  where  she  was  concerned.  She  broke  it  by  asking, 
energetically :  — 

"  Elizabeth,  if  you  really  believed  that  you  were  not  Mr.  Archdale's 
wife,  why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  you  go  and  put  your  whole  for- 
tune into  his  business?    And  why  did  your  father  let  you?" 

"My  father  had  no  legal  right  to  interfere,"  said  the  girl,  ignoring  the 
first  question,  "  and  he  did  not  choose  to  strain  his  authority.  When  was 
he  ever  unkind  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  was  then,  decidedly."  And  the  speaker  nodded  her  head 
with  emphasis.  "  But  you  have  not  told  me  why  you  did  it,"  she  con- 
tinued. 

Elizabeth  was  silent  a  moment.  "I  had  been  the  means  of  the  whole 
thing  being  discovered,"  she  said,  "  and  I  had  hurt  him  enough  already." 

"  And  he  let  you  risk  your  whole  fortune  just  because  you  had  hap- 
pened to  put  your  finger  through  a  hole  in  the  hall  tapestry." 

"No,"  cried  Elizabeth,  "he  did  no  such  thing.  He  is  very  angry 
with  me  now  because  I  invested  it ;  he  is  not  willing,  even  though  he 
knows  that  it's  for  Katie's  sake." 

"I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  it  was  for  Mr.  Archdale's."  Eliza- 
beth looked  at  her,  and  smiled  triumphantly. 

"I  did,"  she  answered.  "It's  the  same  thing;  I  have  always  told 
you  so." 

"Urn!"  said  Mrs.  Eveleigh,  and  returned  to  the  attack.  "If  he 
wouldn't  take  the  money,  how  could  you  give  it?"  The  girl  was  silent. 
"  It  was  the  father,  I  know  ;  they  say  a  penny  never  comes  amiss  to  him." 

"How  did  you  find  this  out,  Cousin  Patience?"  But  Mrs.  Eve- 
leigh laughed  instead  of  answering.  "  You  have  not  spoken  of  it?"  cried 
Elizabeth. 

"Not  a  word.  Why,  I  don't  want  to  proclaim  any  one  of  my  own 
family  a  goose."  The  only  answer  was  a  smile  of  satisfaction.  "  You 
don't  mind  being  called  a  goose,  I  see,"  pursued  the  speaker. 

"Not  'at  all.  I  know  it's  often  true.  Only  it  doesn't  happen  to  be 
true  here." 

Though  Mrs.  Eveleigh  had  so  openly  criticised  Elizabeth,  it  would 
have  gone  ill  with  any  one  who  had  dared  to  follow  her  example.  She 
was  often  annoyed  by  things  in  Elizabeth  ;  but  she  believed  in  the  girl's 
truth  more  than  she  did  in  her  own.  And  there  she  was  quite  right.  Now 
she  began  to  talk  about  the  portrait  scene,  and  declared  that  Mr.  Edmon- 
son looked  very  handsome  standing  beside  the  old  picture  that  he  so  much 
resembled. 

"That   portrait  was  Colonel  Archdale's   grandfather,   his  mothers 
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father,  Mr.  Edmonson,"  explained  Elizabeth,  perceiving  that  her  com- 
panion's ideas  were  somewhat  mixed.  And  then  Mrs.  Eveleigh  confessed 
that  she  had  been  trying  to  explain  about  the  portrait  and  the  relation- 
ship, and  that  though  she  had  talked  learnedly  about  the  matter,  she  had 
been  a  little  confused  in  her  own  mind. 

"  This  portrait  was  in  the  colonel's  father's  house,  lent  him  to  be  copied, 
and  when  he  fled  he  took  the  original  with  him,  and  left  the  copy.  It 
was  a  duel  that  he  fought,  and  there  was  something  irregular  that  he  did 
about  it.  He  went  to  Virginia,  you  remember,  and  while  there  he 
changed  his  name.  Then  he  came  here,  and  the  search  for  him  died 
out.     The   matter  was  hushed  up  some  way,  I  suppose." 

"  And  pretended  that  he  belonged  to  a  different  race  of  Archdales  in 
another  part  of  England,"  asserted  Mrs.  Eveleigh,  contemptuously. 

''Perhaps  we  should,  too,  if  we  had  been  in  his  place." 

"What!  in  his  place,  Elizabeth?  Can  you  even  imagine  how  you 
would  feel  if  you  had  murdered  anybody,  or  about  the  same  as  that?" 

"Yes." 

"Nonsense,  my  dear.     You  must  have  a  powerful  imagination;  I 
shouldn't  think  it  was  healthy.    There's  no  use,  any  way,  in  being  so  odd." 
"  No." 

"First  4  yes,'  and  then  'no,'  and  neither  of  them  means  anything. 
But  if  you  haven't  anything  to  say,  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  how  those 
people,  the  colonel's  father  and  mother,  happened  to  have  a  son  living 
that  they  didn't  know   anything  about." 

Elizabeth,  full  of  remembrance  of  the  time  when  a  human  life,  even  if 
her  own,  had  seemed  light  to  her,  could  not  help  smiling  at  Mrs.  Eve- 
leigh's  literal  interpretation  of  things.  "They  had  to  escape  at  once,"  she 
said,  "  and  the  doctor  said  the  child  would  die  if  he  undertook  a  sea- 
voyage  in  that  state.  So  she  sent  him  to  her  father's  home  with  a 
nurse  who  was  very  fond  of  him  ;  he  was  a  baby  then.  And  she  went 
away  with  her  husband  with  the  understanding  that  when  the  child  re- 
covered, as  the  doctor  expected  him  to  do,  the  nurse  should  bring  him  to 
her  in  America.  And  she  left  open  some  way  of  communication.  But, 
instead  of  the  baby,  there  came  news  that  he  was  dead." 

"  And  he  wasn't  dead?  " 

"  No  ;  his  grandfather  adopted  him,  and  gave  him  his  name.  He  hated 
Mr.  Archdale  ;  he  had  lost  his  daughter  through  him,  and  he  determined 
to  keep  the  child.  So  he  bribed  the  nurse  to  report  his  death,  and  per- 
suaded her  that  it  was  better  for  the  little  fellow  to  stay  with  him  as  his 
sole  heir  than  follow  the  fortunes  of  a  haunted  man  in  a  wilderness,  as 
America  must  have  been  then." 

"And  do  you  really  believe  they  never  knew  of  this  son  of  theirs  being 
alive  ? " 

"  Mr.  Archdale's  will,  if  nothing  else,  proves  that.  He  had  three 
sons  here,  you  remember;  and  the  colonel,  the  eldest  of  these,  was 
named  Walter,  after  the  one  supposed  to  have  died  in  England.  And, 
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now,  you  see  how  this  trouble  all  happened.  The  will  left  the  greater 
part  of  the  property  to  Mr.  Archdale's  oldest  son,  Walter,  whom  he 
supposed  the  colonel.  But  the  real  oldest  son,  Walter,  was  this  Mr. 
Edmonson's  father.    So   that  the  colonel  was  really  left  penniless." 

"  Yes,  yes,  now  I  see,"  cried  Mrs.  Eveleigh.  "You  are  like  your 
father  when  you  come  to  explanations,  Elizabeth ;  a  person  can 
always  get  at  what  you  mean.  Now  tell  me  about  the  portrait,  how  it 
came  there,  and  how  in  the  world  Mr.  Edmonson  found  it." 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  came  there,"  she  answered,  leading  away  from  the 
rest  of  the  question  by  adding,  "  I  have  never  asked  a  word  about  it." 

"  Elizabeth  !  you  are  odd,  that's  certain.  And  if  Mr.  Archdale  is 
never  coming  here  any  more,  you  will  never  have  a  chance  now  to  ask 
him.    It's  a  pity  to  be  so  diffident." 

Elizabeth  smiled  a  little.  "What  else  did  you  hear  this  morning?" 
she  asked. 

"  Nothing  that  will  interest  you,  though  of  course  I  thought  it  would 
when  I  heard  it.  Stephen  Archdale  has  come  back  from  his  expedition 
up  to  the  Penobscots  with  Colonel  Pepperell.  I  wonder  how  they  suc- 
ceeded?" 

"I  can  tell  you  that.  The  Indians  have  sent  word  that  they  will  not 
fight  against  their  brothers  of  St.  John's  and  New  Brunswick.  That 
means  that  they'll  fight  for  them.  We  shall  have  an  Indian  war  with 
the  French  one.  Think  of  the  horrors  of  it."  She  shuddered  as  she 
spoke. 

"Yes,"  returned  Mrs.  Eveleigh,  with  calm  acquiescence.  "It  will 
be  dreadful  for  the  people  that  live  in  the  little  villages  and  in  the  open 
country." 

This  calmness,  as  if  one  were  gazing  from  an  impregnable  fortress  upon 
the  tortures  and  deaths  of  others,  silenced  Elizabeth.  She  looked  the 
speaker  over  slowly  and  turned  away. 

"Any  more  news?  "  asked  Mrs.  Eveleigh  in  a  cheerful  tone. 

"I  can  tell  you  nothing  more,"  returned  Elizabeth. 

This  was  literally  true.  It  would  not  have  been  true  if  she  had  said 
that  she  had  heard  nothing  else,  for  she  had  been  sitting  with  her  father 
for  an  hour,  and  had  learned  of  a  secret  scheme,  —  a  scheme  so  daring 
that  the  very  idea  of  it  made  her  eyes  kindle  and  her  breath  come  quickly, — 
a  scheme  that  if  it  should  fail  would  be  hooted  at  as  the  dream  of  vain- 
glorious madmen,  and  if  it  should  succeed,  would  be  called  a  stroke  of 
genius — magnificent.  It  interested  her  to  know  that  among  the  most 
eager  to  carry  out  the  scheme  was  Major  Vaughn,  the  man  whose 
valor  she  had  asserted  to  Sir  Temple  Dacre  a  few  months  before.  A  small 
band  of  men  had  pledged  themselves  to  put  reality  into  this  dream  of  grand 
achievement.  "  Its  failure  means,"  thought  Elizabeth,  "  that  America 
is  to  be  French  and  Jesuit;  its  success  that  Englishmen,  and  liberty  of  mind 
and  conscience,  rule  here."  She  prayed  and  hoped  for  success,  and 
took   an  eager  interest  in  all  the  details  of  the  scheme  that  had  reached 
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her;  but  these  were  meagre  enough,  for,  as  yet,  it  was  only  outlined;  the 
main  thing  was  that  it  was  resolved  upon.  The  prisoners  captured  at 
Canso  had  been  at  last  exchanged.  They  had  been  brought  to  Boston, 
and  had  given  valuable  information  about  the  place  of  their  captivity,  the 
stronghold  of  France  in  America.  Governor  Shirley  had  declared  that 
Louisburg  was  to  be  captured,  and  that  Colonel  Pepperell  was  the  man 
to  do  it.  Elizabeth,  as  she  looked  across  at  Mrs.  Eveleigh,  wondered 
what  she  would  say  to  the  project.  But  she  wondered  in  silence,  not 
only  because  silence  had  been  enjoined,  but  because  this  was  not  a 
woman  to  trust  with  the  making  of  great  events.  She  had  heard  of  an 
Indian  war,  and  her  chief  thought  had  been  that  she  would  be  safe. 

The  war  had  been  talked  about  all  the  autumn.  It  was  a  terrible 
necessity,  but  this  new  direction  that  it  was  to  take  was  something  worth 
pondering  over. 

Elizabeth  naturally,  took  large  views  of  things,  and,  as  her  father's 
companion,  she  had  not  learned  to  restrict  them.  But,  also,  for  the  last 
months  she  had  perceived  dimly  that  there  was  a  power  within  her  which 
might  never  be  called  into  action.  And  this  power  rose,  sometimes,  with 
vehemence  against  the  monotony  of  her  surroundings,  in  the  midst  of  her 
wealth  of  comforts  and  of  affection. 

It  was  the  last  of  November,  only  two  days  after  this  conversation,  that 
Stephen  Archdale  was  announced. 

"  He  has  come  to  tell  me  the  decision,"  said  Elizabeth  to  Mrs.  Eve- 
leigh ;  "he  promised  he  would  come  immediately.    It's  good  news." 

"Then  what  makes  you  so  pale?    And  you're  actually  trembling." 

Elizabeth  looked  at  her  companion  in  surprise,  for  all  her  years  of  ac- 
quaintance with  her. 

' '  Don't  you  understand  ?  "  she  said.  ' '  The  strain  is  to  be  taken  off.  The 
certainty  must  be  good  ;  and  yet  there  is  the  possibility  that  it  is  not.  This 
and  the  thought  that  the  moment  has  come  make  me  tremble." 

As  she  was  speaking  she  moved  away  and  in  another  moment  was  in 
the  drawing-room  with  Archdale. 

"You  have  brought  me  word,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  her  greeting  was 
over.  "  You  have  good  news  ;  I  see  it  in  your  eyes." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  I  suppose  you  will  call  it  good  news.  You  are 
free  ;  you  are  still  Mistress  Royal." 

She  clasped  her  hands  impulsively,  and  retreated  a  few  steps.  It  seemed 
to  him  as  he  watched  her  that  her  first  emotion  was  a  thankfulness  as 
deep  as  a  prayer.  He  saw  that  she  could  not  speak.  Then  she  came  up 
to  him  holding  out  both  her  hands. 

"  Never  was  any  one  so  welcome  to  me  as  you  with  your  words  this 
morning,"  she  said.    "  I  have  not  spoiled  your  life  and  Katie's." 

"  And  you  are  free,"  he  said  again. 

"Yes,"  she  repeated,  "  1  am  free."  And  as  she  drew  away  her  hands  she 
made  a  movement  almost  imperceptible  and  instantly  checked,  as  if  she 
had  thrown  off  some  heavy  weight.    He  read  it,  however,  as  he  stood 
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there  with  his  eyes  upon  her  face,  which  was  bright  with  a  thankfulness 
and  a  beauty  that,  although  he  had  seen  something  of  her  possibilities  of 
expression,  he  had  never  dreamed  of.  How  glad  she  was !  A  pang  went 
through  him.  He  understood  it  afterward.  It  had  meant  that  he  was 
asking  himself  if  Katie's  face,  when  he  told  her  the  news,  would  look  so 
happy  at  having  gained  him  as  this  girl  did  at  having  lost  him  ;  and  he 
had  not  been  sure  of  it.  All  the  autumn  there  had  been  strange 
fancies  in  his  head  about  Katie.  He  had  had  no  right,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  send  Lord  Bulchester  away ;  but  it  had  seemed  strange  to 
him  that  any  girl's  love  of  power  should  be  carried  so  far  if  it  were 
mere  love  of  power  that  moved  her.  But  no  shadow  on  Elizabeth's  face 
showed  him  that  she  dreamed  of  change  in  Katie,  and  Stephen  felt 
rebuked  that  friendship  could  find  its  object  more  perfect  than  love  did. 

•*  Will  the  wedding  be  on  the  anniversary  of  the  other  one?"  asked 
Elizabeth.  "  I  suppose  it  will,"  she  added ;  "  Katie  ought  to  have  it  so. 
That  will  come  in  three  weeks.  It  will  be  a  little  time  before  you  sail, 
if  you  go."  And  she  smiled  rather  sadly,  then  glanced  about  her  to  make 
sure  that  the  last  remark  had  not  been  overheard. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  said,  "  I  see  you  know  all  about  the  scheme  on  foot.  But  it  is 
safe  to  trust  you.  You  are  very  much  interested,"  he  added,  watch- 
ing her. 

"Very  much.  My  father  does  trust  me  a  good  deal.  But  I  hope 
I  shall  not  make  him  sorry  for  it." 

Archdale  kept  on  looking  at  her,  and  smiling. 
"  You  prefer  making  people  glad,"  he  answered. 
"  But  perhaps  you  will  not  go  —  now?  "  she  said. 

' '  Oh,  yes.  I  promised  my  services  to  Colonel  Pepperell  last  summer  ;  that 
holds  me,  you  see.    Besides,  I  want  to  do  my  part." 

"I  could  not  imagine  you  standing  idle  by  while  others  were  striking  the 
blows  for  our  country,"  said  Elizabeth.  "Katie  has  told  me  a  good 
deal  about  you  at  one  time  and  another.  Dear  Katie ! "  she  added  in 
an  undertone,  with  an  exquisite  gentleness  in  her  face.  Then,  looking 
back  from  the  window  where  her  eyes  had  wandered,  she  turned  off 
her  emotion  by  some  gay  speech. 

Very  soon  afterward  the  young  man  left  her.  For  he  was  on  his 
way  to  carry  the  news  to  Katie  who  was  then  in  Boston  visiting  her  aunt. 
But  to  go  to  her  he  passed  Mr.  Royal's  door,  and  his  wishes,  as  well 
as  his  promise,  made  him  delay  his  own  happiness  for  a  moment  to  see 
Elizabeth  rejoice.  He  saw  her  rejoice  to  his  heart's  content ;  and  then  he 
took  leave  of  her  for  his  happy  meeting  with  his  betrothed. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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Evidences  are  constantly  multiplying 
that  American  history  is  a  subject  which 
has  not  lost  its  interest  to  investigators 
or  to  readers.  During  the  past  month 
four  distinct  woi'ks,  namely,  the  fifth 
volume  of  Von  Hoist's  Constitutional 
History  of  the  United  States,  the  third  of 
Schouler's  History  of  the  United  States, 
the  second  of  McMaster's  History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States,  and  also  a 
new  volume  of  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft's 
History  of  the  Pacific  States,  have  been 
published,  and  are  destined,  no  doubt,  to 
take  their  places  as  "standards."  This 
diligence  on  the  part  of  their  respective 
writers,  and  the  interest  in  them  mani- 
fested by  the  great  public  is  commend- 
able, and  in  a  measure  dispels  the  oft- 
repeated  saying  that  Americans  are  a 
nation  of  novel-readers. 

It  is  gratifying,  also,  to  record  another 
fact.  During  the  third  week  in  July  the 
Old  South  lectures  for  young  people,  il- 
lustrative of  "The  War  for  the  Union," 
were  inaugurated  in  Boston.  The  ancient 
"  meeting-house  "  was  crowded  with  ear- 
nest students  to  hear  the  first  lecture  on 
slavery,  delivered  by  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison, Jr.  The  speaker  gave  a  vivid 
sketch  of  the  chief  events  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  and  of  the  part  taken 
by  George  Thompson,  Garrison,  Phillips, 
Whittier,  and  Harriet  Martineau. 

*  * 
* 

Students  of  the  anti-slavery  struggle 
should  not  forget,  however,  how  much 
the  success  of  that  struggle  was  due  to 
Mrs.  Maria  Weston  Chapman,  whose 
death  occurred  at  Weymouth,  Mass.,  on 
July  12.  She  was  not  only  a  magna  fars 
of  the  struggle,  but  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  of  our  time.  Mrs.  Maria 
Child  used  to  relate  how  Mrs.  Chapman, 
clad  in  the  height  of  fashion  of  that  day, 
came  into  the  first  anti-slavery  fair,  an 
entire  stranger  to  every  one  present.  "  She 
looked  around  over  the  few  tables,  scantily 


supplied,  and  stopped  by  some  faded  arti- 
ficial flowers.  The  poor  commodity  only 
indicated  the  utter  poverty  of  means  to 
carry  on  the  work.  We  thought  her  a  spy, 
or  maybe  she  was  a  slave-holder."  From 
that  time  she  entered  heartily  into  the 
work.  She  became  the  life  of  the  Female 
Anti-slavery  Society  in  Boston,  she  spoke 
often  in  public;  her  pen  was  never  idle 
when  it  could  advance  the  cause  of  equal 
rights  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Lowell,  in  his  rhymed  letter,  de- 
scriptive of  an  anti-slavery  bazaar  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  the  celebrities  of  the 
cause  there  assembled,  drew  the  portrait 
of  this  gifted  woman  with  his  usual  felici- 
tous touch  :  — 

"  There  was  Maria  Chapman,  too, 
With  her  swift  eyes  of  clear  steel-blue, 
The  coiled  up  mainspring  of  the  Fair, 
Originating  everywhere 
The  expansive  force,  without  a  sound, 
That  whirls  a  hundred  wheels  around ; 
Herself  meanwhile  as  calm  and  still 
As  the  bare  crown  of  Prospect  Hill ; 
A  noble  woman,  brave  and  apt, 
Cumaea's  sybil  not  more  rapt, 
Who  might,  with  those  fair  tresses  shorn, 
The  Maid  of  Orleans'  casque  have  worn ; 
Herself  the  Joan  of  our  Arc, 
For  every  shaft  a  shining  mark." 


It  is  one  thing  to  be  a  good  ship-builder 
for  the  government,  and  quite  another 
thing  to  be  in  favor  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  at  Washington.  This  is  the 
lesson,  and  the  only  lesson,  which  can  be 
deduced  from  the  two  dispatches  which 
have  been  transmitted  over  the  country, 
namely  :  that  the  "  Dolphin  "  has  been  re- 
jected, and  that  John  Roach,  her  builder, 
has  failed. 

The  case  has  its  value  as  a  warning  to 
American  ship-builders.  They  are  given 
to  understand  that  the  closest  compliance 
with  the  requisitions  of  the  department  in 
the  process  of  constructing  a  vessel,  and 
that  under  the  direction  of  experts,  per- 
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fectly  competent  to  determine  what  is 
good  work  and  what  is  bad,  will  avail 
them  nothing  unless  they  are  in  favor 
with  the  Secretary  when  the  vessel  is 
offered  for  acceptance.  And  they  are 
warned  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
holds  it  perfectly  legal  for  the  Navy  De- 
partment to  lay  upon  them  such  conditions 
as  to  construction  as  must  determine  the 
capacity  of  the  vessel  for  speed,  and  yet 
reject  the  vessel  as  not  fast  enough.  They 
may  be  fined  heavily  for  not  having  used 
their  discretion,  and  yet  may  have  been 
denied  discretion  as  to  the  plans  used. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  all  who  have 
watched  the  case,  that  the  "  Dolphin  "  was 
found  satisfactory  and  in  full  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  contract  by  one  naval 
board,  and  that  it  was  then  condemned  by 
another  board  of  no  greater  weight  or 
capacity.  If  this  fact  be  remembered,  it 
should  be  weighed  with  the  full  under- 
standing that  naval  officers,  chosen  by 
Mr.  Whitney  for  this  service,  are  just  as 
much  dependents  of  the  new  Secretary  as 
their  predecessors  were  of  Mr.  Chandler. 
The  last  set  of  officials,  as  experts,  were 
not  superior  to  those  which  constituted 
the  first;  and  yet  Mr.  Whitney  bases  his 
refusal  to  accept  the  vessel  upon  the  con- 
tradiction of  the  first  report  to  the  second. 
If  the  first  report  was  worthless,  why  not 
the  second,  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts? 

What  is  needed  to-day  is  a  board  of  ex- 
aminers fully  competent  to  pronounce  on 
the  merits,  of  not  only  the  "  Dolphin  "  but 
of  any  and  every  other  ship  that  shall  be 
built,  and  fully  sundered  from,  and  inde- 
pendent of,  political  and  official  relations 
with  the  Navy  Department.  The  nearest 
approach  to  this  is  the  report  of  the  body 
of  experts — ship-builders,  and  ship-cap- 
tains, experts  in  ship's  materials,  and  the 
like  —  whom  Mr.  Roach  invited  to  ex- 
amine the  "Dolphin."  The  report  of  these 
gentlemen  flatly  contradicts  Mr.  Whitney's 
board  on  points  which  are  matters  of  fact, 
and  not  of  opinion,  and  therefore  throws 
the  burden  of  proof  upon  Mr.  Whitney 
himself.  Until  some  equally  unpolitical 
and  unofficial  body  refutes  it,  the  treat- 
ment Mr.  Roach  has  received  will  be  set 
down  to  other  motives  than  the  best.  . 
*  * 


The  republic  at  last  bows  its  head  in 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  its  greatest  citizen. 
In  awe  and  admiration  it  honors  the  char- 
acter which,  heroic  to  the  last,  has  never 
been  more  conspicuously  shown  than  dur- 
ing the  months  of  that  depressing  illness, 
the  end  of  which  must  have  been  to  him  a 
welcome  entering  into  rest. 

The  same  unquailing  courage,  and  the 
same  calm,  grim  fortitude  which  shed 
their  fadeless  lustre  upon  his  whole  ex- 
traordinary career  were  evinced  by  General 
Grant  at  the  last  moments  of  his  life.  For 
months  the  nation  has  hung  over  his  bed- 
side, awaiting  the  silent  foot-fall  of  the 
unseen  conqueror  of  all  that  is  mortal. 

The  nation's  loss  is  not  measured  by  the 
vacant  place.  For  nearly  a  decade  Gen- 
eral Grant  had  been  only  a  private  citizen, 
wielding  no  sceptre  of  authority,  and  ex- 
ercising no  sway  in  the  public  councils. 
And  yet  his  going  is  a  loss ;  for  he  was 
everywhere  felt,  not  merely  by  what  he 
had  done,  but  by  what  he  was,  —  one  of 
the  great  reserve  forces  of  our  national 
commonwealth. 

"Great  men,"  said  Burke,  "are  the 
guideposts  and  landmarks  of  the  State." 
General  Grant  was  the  guidepost  of  a  vic- 
torious war,  and  a  landmark  of  a  magnani- 
mous peace.  A  pillar  of  strength  has 
fallen ;  and  yet  a  broken  shaft  is  not  the 
fit  emblem  of  his  life.  It  is  a  finished  and 
splendid  column,  crowned  with  its  full 
glory. 

The  chieftain  is  dead.  The  American 
people  themselves  will  now  judge  him, 
after  the  calm  evening  and  the  serene 
repose  of  retirement,  more  justly  than  in 
the  stress  and  storm  of  struggle.  The 
asperities  of  angry  contentions  have 
passed;  the  flaws  have  faded,  and  the 
blemishes  are  dimmed,  while  the  splendor 
of  General  Grant's  achievements  and  the 
simple  grandeur  of  his  character  have 
gained  a  brighter  halo  as  the  years  have 
rolled  by.  The  clouds  and  the  smoke  of 
battle  have  long  since  lifted  ;  the  frag- 
ments and  the  scenes  are  swallowed  in 
the  majestic  drama;  and  to-day  we  see 
the  hero  elevated  on  his  true  pedestal  of 
fame  through  the  just  perspective  of  his- 
tory. 
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It  is  given  to  few  men  to  bear  suffering 
with  the  fortitude  displayed  by  the  de- 
parted hero;  it  is  given  to  fewer  still  to 
await  in  patience  and  without  complaint 
the  certain  issue  of  suffering  in  death. 
But  it  is  neither  his  fortitude,  nor  his 
patience,  nor  his  touching  solicitude,  nor 
his  unselfish  industry  which  distinguished 
him  in  an  almost  unique  degree.  It  was 
rather,  in  one  word,  his  simplicity,  his 
strong  but  unpretentious  character,  and 
his  firm  but  magnanimous  nature. 

Of  such,  plainly,  is  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  it  is  a  national  glory  that  of 
such,  too,  in  the  instance  of  General 
Grant,  the  American  people  was  never 
neglectful. 


If  every  person  who  is  inclined  to  attrib- 
ute to  Socialism  all  the  discontent  now 
prevalent  among  the  laboring  classes  of 
this  country,  would  carefully  read  Mr. 
Laurence  Gronlund's  remarkable  book, 
entitled,  The  Cooperative  Commonwealth, 
—  an  exposition  of  modern  Socialism, — 
he  would  perhaps  awaken  to  a  compre- 
hension of  the  fact  that  true  Socialism  is 
neither  communism,  nor  lawlessness,  nor 
anarchy.  We  wish  this  book  could  be 
scattered,  by  millions,  among  the  intelli- 
gent people  of  this  land,  if  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  root  out  many  of  the  false 
ideas  which  are  current,  as  well  as  to  in- 
culcate a  logical  explanation  of  much  that 
is  transpiring  at  the  present  moment. 

We  are  told  that  at  least  30,000  laborers 
are  out  of  work  in  Cincinnati,  and  that 
full  as  many  are  unemployed  in  Chicago. 
The  same  state  of  affairs  prevails  in  other 
large  cities.  These  people,  we  are  also 
told  by  the  newspapers,  are  "  exposed  to 
the  designs  of  socialistic  leaders,  and  lia- 
ble to  embrace  their  dangerous  schemes." 
Hence,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  of  course,  that 
timely  measures  should  be  instituted  to 
"  guard  the  unreflecting  against  social- 
istic theories  and  measures." 

Despair  sometimes  calls  for  a  desperate 
remedy.  When  men  are  in  physical  or 
financial  distress  they  are  apt  to  lose 
their  heads,  so  to  speak,  and  to  be  subject 
to  the  wildest  delusions  and  hallucinations. 
A  great  many  of  the  unfortunates  now  out 


of  employment  have  been  already  reduced 
to  misery  and  want ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  philosophy  of  Socialism 
can  afford  them  any  relief  or  consolation, 
or  that  it  can  incite  them  to  mad  deeds  of 
violence.  There  are  certain  demagogues 
in  this  country  who,  assuming  to  be  So- 
cialists, are  ready  to  stir  up  the  popular 
mind,  even  to  the  shedding  of  blood ;  but 
such  men  are  few  in  numbers,  and  wield 
only  a  limited  influence. 

Now,  Socialism  holds  that  the  impend- 
ing reconstruction  of  society,  which 
Huxley  predicts,  will  be  brought  about  by 
the  logic  of  events,  and  teaches  that  the 
coming  revolution,  which  every  intelli- 
gent mind  must  foresee,  is  strictly  an  evo- 
lution. Socialists  of  this  school  reason 
from  no  assumed  first  principle,  like  the 
French,  who  start  from  "  social  equality," 
or  like  Herbert  Spencer,  who  lays  it  down 
as  an  axiom  that  "  every  man  has  free- 
dom to  do  all  that  he  wills,  provided  he 
infringes  not  the  like  freedom  of  every 
other  man ; "  but  basing  themselves 
squarely  on  experience,  —  not  individual 
but  universal  experience,  —  they  can,  and 
do  present  clear-cut,  definite  solutions. 

It  is  this  true  German  Socialism  which 
Mr.  Gronlund,  in  the  work  previously 
alluded  to,  very  clearly  presents,  and 
which  should  be  more  generally  under- 
stood than  it  is. 

Apropos  of  the  subject,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  recall  a  statement  made  by  Fred- 
eric Harrison,  namely:  — 

"The  working-class  is  the  only  class 
which  is  not  a  class.  It  is  the  nation.  It 
represents,  so  to  speak,  the  body  as  a 
whole,  of  which  the  other  classes  only 
represent  special  organs.  These  organs, 
no  doubt,  have  great  and  indispensable 
functions,  but  for  most  purposes  of  gov- 
ernment the  state  consists  of  the  vast 
laboring  majority.  Its  welfare  depends 
on  what  their  lives  are  like." 
And  this  from  Carlyle  :  — 
"  It  is  not  to  die,  or  even  to  die  of  hun- 
ger that  makes  a  man  wretched ;  many 
men  have  died;  all  men  must  die.  But 
it  is  to  live  miserable,  we  know  not  why: 
to  work  sore  and  yet  gain  nothing ;  to  be 
heartworn,  weary,  yet  isolated,  unrelated, 
girt  in  with  a  cold  universal  Laissez-faire'' 
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It  seems  but  a  short  time  since  we 
pored  interestedly  over  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  "  Through  the  Dark  Continent," 
which  described  the  exploration  of  the 
Congo  in  1876-7,  from  Nyongwe  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  final  results  of  that 
first  expedition,  which  surpasses  all  an- 
ticipation, are  now  recorded  in  two  hand- 
some volumes  from  the  same  pen,  bearing 
the  title :  The  Congo  and  the  Founding 
of  Its  Free  State.1  When  Mr.  Stanley, 
in  1878,  had  crossed  the  African  continent 
and  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Congo, 
he  took  ship  for  Europe.  He  had  reached 
Marseilles,  where,  in  the  railway-station, 
he  was  met  by  two  commissioners  who 
had  been  sent  by  Leopold  II.,  King  of  the 
Belgians,  for  the  express  purpose  of  inter- 
esting Mr.  Stanley  in  the  project  enter- 
tained by  that  king  of  founding  a  State 
in  the  heart  of  Africa.  This  project  was 
subsequently  accepted,  and  all  the  powers 
of  Europe  entered  into  the  scheme.  Mr. 
Stanley  now  relates,  for  the  first  time,  the 
story  of  the  founding,  —  a  story  which  is 
as  entertaining  as  the  liveliest  piece  of 
fiction,  and  as  marvellous  in  its  unfolding 
as  would  be  the  sudden  discovery  of  a  new 
and  habitable  world.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Congo  to  Stanley  Falls  is  about  fifteen 
hundred  miles,  and  the  basin  of  this  im- 
mense river  contains  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  square  miles ;  that  is,  a  terri- 
tory nearly  one-half  as  large  as  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  opening  of  this  great 
country  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  is 
one  of  the  greatest  events  of  the  nine- 
teenth, indeed  of  any,  century.  By  the 
agreement  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
no  European  power  is  ever  to  be  permitted 
to  seize  the  sea-coasts  of  the  continent, 
or  to  levy  differential  customs  and  high 
tariffs  upon  the  commerce  of  the  world 
such  as  our  New  England  and  Middle 
States  now  levy  upon  the  West  and 
South.     Forever   hereafter  a  merchant 

1  The  Congo  and  the  Founding  of  Its  Free  State. 
By  Henry  M.  Stanley.  2  vols.  Maps  and  illustra- 
tions.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bros.    Price,  $10.00. 


or  producer  dwelling  in  the  Congo  can 
dispose  of  his  ivory  and  ebony,  or  any 
other  product  whatsoever,  in  whatever 
market  it  will  yield  him  the  most 
money,  and  buy  his  shovel  and  hoe,  his 
gunpowder,  and  the  like,  where  he  can  buy 
them  the  best  and  the  cheapest.  It  is,  per- 
haps, not  too  much  to  affirm  that  the  found- 
ing of  such  an  empire  on  such  a  basis  will 
make  in  time  as  great  a  change  in  com- 
mercial affairs  as  the  establishment  of  the 
American  Republic  has  made  in  political 
affairs  and  in  the  relation  of  men  to  gov- 
ernments. The  work  of  Mr.  Stanley  is 
destined  to  have  a  large  influence.  It  is 
the  most  important  book  on  Africa  that 
has  ever  been  written  at  any  period  of  time 
or  in  any  language.  And  yet  no  record  of 
good  deeds  grandly  done  could  savor  of 
more  modesty  and  unpretentiousness  than 
does  the  narrative  in  these  two  noble  vol- 
umes. 


Miss  Anna  Laurens  Dawes,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Senator  Dawes,  of  Massachusetts, 
has  undertaken  "an  explanation  of  the 
Constitution  and  government  of  the  United 
States,"  in  her  book  entitled  How  We 
are  Governed.11  Believing,  as  we  do,  that 
a  knowledge  of  politics  is  an  essential  part 
of  education,  we  hail  this  work  as  one  of 
the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times,  and  com- 
mend it  especially  to  young  people,  be- 
cause the  author  has  so  accurately  and 
comprehensively  accomplished  her  task 
as  to  make  it  worthy  of  confidence.  Sim- 
plicity in  writing  is  the  first  needed  quali- 
fication of  one  who  undertakes  to  instruct 
youth.  Miss  Dawes  exhibits  this  quality, 
and  takes  nothing  for  granted  as  to  the 
previous  knowledge  of  her  readers.  Her 
plan  follows  the  order  of  the  Constitution, 
and  that  document  is  quoted  in  full,  and 
in  its  several  parts  under  the  division  of 
"  The  Legislature,"  "  The  Executive," 
"  The  Citizen,"  and  "  The  States." 

2  How  We  are  Governed.  By  Anna  Laurens 
Dawes.    Boston  :  D.  Lothrop  &  Co. 
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It  is  the  practical  nature  of  the  contents 
of  The  Hunter's  Handbook1  which  will 
commend  it  to  all  readers,  and  which 
stamps  it  as  an  indispensable  work  for  all 
persons  who  "  go  camping  out."  This  is 
just  the  season  for  such  healthful  recrea- 
tion and  resting  among  the  hills  or  along 
shore.  It  is  just  the  season,  too,  when, 
unless  he  knows  exactly  how  to  manage, 
the  camper-out  is  subjected  to  a  great 
many  annoyances  as  well  as  pleasures. 
The  little  work  under  notice  contains 
many  valuable  hints  and  suggestions, 
while  its  notes  of  all  camp  requisites  and 
receipts  are  exceedingly  valuable.  Some 
of  the  author's  quaint  aphorisms  on  camp 
economy,  camp  neatness  and  cleanliness, 
and  on  the  signs  and  portents  of  the 
weather,  will  tend  to  keep  the  reader  in 
good  humor.  It  would  require  years  of 
experience  for  new  beginners  to  acquire 
the  information  which  a  half  hour's  study 
of  this  book  will  easily  impart.  To  all 
such,  then,  it  is  invaluable. 


The  first  volume  of  Mr.  McMaster's  en- 
tertaining work  on  the  History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States'2,  appeared  just 
three  years  ago  this  summer,  and  the 
lively  interest  which  it  then  aroused  gave 
promise  of  the  cordial  welcome  that  would 
be  generally  extended  to  future  volumes 
of  the  same  work.  The  first  volume 
closed  with  the  year  1790.  The  second 
volume,  which  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished, continues  the  easy  and  entertaining 
narrative  down  to  1803.  Within  its  seven 
chapters  there  is  a  vast  fund  of  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  life  and  society  as 
they  existed  under  the  early  administra- 
tions. These  chapters  cover  the  experi- 
mental years  of  the  Republic  under  the 
Constitution, — the  years  which,  so  sus- 
ceptible of  popular  treatment,  are  so  par- 
ticularly engaging  to  students  of  American 
history.    At  so  formative  a  period  in  the 

1  The  Hunter's  Handbook,  containing  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  articles  required  in  camp,  with  hints  on 
provisions  and  stores,  and  receipts  for  camp  cook- 
ing. By  "An  Old  Hunter."  Boston:  Lee  & 
Shepard.    Price,  50  cents. 

2  A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil  War.  By  John 
Bach  McMaster.  Vol.  II.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.    Price,  $2.50. 


national  development,  when  there  was 
open  contest  between  Congress  and  the 
States,  when  the  group  of  undoubted 
aristocrats  gathered  around  Hamilton  were 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  extreme  repub- 
licanism of  the  circle  which  acknowledged 
Jefferson  as  its  chief,  the  dominance  of 
English  or  French  influence  was  an  ele- 
ment of  great  moment  to  the  future  of  the 
nation.  Mr.  McMaster  has  most  admira- 
bly handled  this  phase  of  his  subject. 

The  account  of  town  and  country  life  as 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  of  the  growth  of  those  social 
usages  which  we  have  come  almost  to  re- 
gard as  instinctive,  is  very  entertaining 
and  instructive.  Barring  certain  blem- 
ishes and  a  few  inaccuracies,  which  ought 
to  be  excusable  in  a  work  of  such  charac- 
ter, Mr.  McMaster's  two  volumes  form  a 
very  valuable  and  welcome  contribution 
to  our  national  literature.  It  was  a  felic- 
itous thought  which  prompted  him  to 
enter  this  peculiar  field,  and  to  gather  up 
the  important  facts  which  writers  on  polit- 
ical history  have  generally  avoided.  So 
thoroughly  and  so  admirably  has  Mr.  Mc- 
Master worked  this  field  that  we  doubt 
whether  any  other  writer,  coming  after 
him,  will  be  tempted  to  invade  the  same 
territory.  The  work  thus  far  ends  with 
the  negotiations  which  led  to  the  Louisi- 
ana purchase,  and  we  are  led  to  expect 
three  more  instalments  before  it  shall  be 
completed. 


Should  any  readers  be  tempted  by  Mrs. 
Gould's  article  in  this  number  of  The 
Bay  State  Monthly  to  visit  Nantucket, 
they  will  do  well  to  take  with  them,  for 
handy  reference  and  trustworthy  guidance, 
Mr.  Godfrey's  Island  of  Nantucket :  What 
it  ivas  and  what  it  is.3  It  is  a  complete 
index  and  guide  to  all  that  is  interesting 
in  the  island,  — tells  just  how  to  get  there 
and  what  to  see  there, — and  contains, 
moreover,  several  special  articles,  by  differ- 
ent hands,  on  the  history,  botany,  geology, 
and  entomology  of  the  island.  The  maps 
accompanying  the  text  were  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  book. 

3  The  Island  of  Nantucket :  What  it  was  and  what 
it  is.  Compiled  by  Edward  K.  Godfrey.  Boston: 
Lee  &  Shepard.    Price,  paper,  50  cents. 
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A  fitting  companion  to  Mr.  Wallace's 
"Malay  Archipelago,"  which  appeared 
some  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago,  is  a  new 
book,  entitled  A  Naturalist's  Wanderings 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 1  of  which 
Henry  O.  Forbes  is  the  author.  Mr. 
Forbes  revisited  most  of  the  islands  which 
Mr.  Wallace  had  described,  but  his  route 
in  each  island  was  altogether  different. 
He  gives  us  the  first  detailed  account  of 
the  Timor-laut  Islands,  with  very  interest- 
ing and  valuable  ethnological  notes.  The 
work  is  divided  into  six  parts,  devoted  to 
the  Cocos-Keeling  Islands,  Java,  Sumatra, 
the  Moluccas,  Timor-laut,  Buru,  and 
Timor.  Many  illustrations  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  text,  and  the 
whole  work  is  exceedingly  vigorous, 
graphic,  and  abounding  in  interest. 

Under  the  Rays  of  the  Aurora  Borealis; 
In  the  Land  of  the  Lapps  and  Kvoens?  by 
Sophus  Tromholt,  edited  by  Carl  Siewers, 
furnishes  a  narrative  of  journeys  in  Lap- 
land, Finland,  and  Northern  Russia  in 
1882-83.  It  also  contains  an  account  of 
the  recent  circumpolar  scientific  expedi- 

1  Wanderings  of  a  Naturalist  in  the  Eastern  Arch- 
ipelago. By  H.  O.  Forbes.  Illustrated.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Bros.  Price,  $5.00. 

2  Under  the  Rays  of  the  Aurora  Borealis ;  In  the 
Land  of  the  Lapps  and  Kvcens.  By  Sophus  Trom- 
holt.   Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co. 


tions,  and  a  popular  statement  of  what  is 
known  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  which  the 
author  has  studied  long  and  carefully.  A 
map  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  value  and 
attractiveness  of  the  work. 


Mr.  Winfrid  A.  Stearns,  a  close 
student  of  natural  history,  and  one  of  the 
authors  of  "  New  England  Bird  Life,"  has 
prepared  a  work  entitled  Labrador :  a 
sketch  of  its  People,  its  Industries,  and  its 
Natural  History?  Although  not  written 
in  a  very  agreeable  style,  the  work  is  one 
which  deserves  perusal,  and  will  certainly 
command  some  attention.  Mr.  Stearns 
visited  Labrador  three  times,  once  in  1875, 
once  in  1880,  and  again  in  1882.  The 
results  of  these  journeys  and  observations 
are  herein  set  down  in  a  compact  volume 
of  three  hundred  pages.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  valuable  paper  on  Labrador  in 
the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  little  of 
a  modern  and  useful  character  has  been 
written  giving  anything  like  a  fair  de- 
scription of  the  country  and  its  resources. 
Mr.  Stearns'  book  supplies  the  omission, 
and  is  cordially  to  be  commended.  It 
ought  to  pave  the  way  for  a  good  many 
excursion  parties. 

3  Labrador:  a  Sketch  of  its  People,  Industries, 
and  Natural  History.  By  W.  A.  Stearns.  Boston  : 
Lee  &  Shepard.    Price,  $1.75. 
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The  reduction  of  letter  postage  from  two 
cents  per  half-ounce  to  two  cents  per 
ounce,  which  took  effect  July  1st,  suggests 
a  few  words  in  regard  to  postal  matters 
in  general.  The  collection  of  news  by 
post-carriers  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  regular  couriers  established  by  Cyrus 
in  his  Persian  kingdom  about  550  B.  C. 
Charlemagne  employed  couriers  for  similar 
purposes  in  his  time.  The  first  post- 
houses  in  Europe  were  instituted  by  Louis 
XI.  of  France.  Post-chaises  were  invented 
in  the  same  country.  In  England  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.,  1784,  riders  on  post- 
horses  went  stages  of  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles  from  each  other  in  order  to 
convey  to  the  king  the  earliest  intelligence 
of  war.  Post  communication  between 
London  and  most  towns  of  England,  Scot- 


land, and  Ireland  existed  in  1935.  The 
penny-post  was  first  set  up  in  London 
and  its  suburbs  in  1681  as  a  private  enter- 
prise, and  nine  years  later  became  a  branch 
of  the  general  post.  Mail  coaches,  for 
the  conveyance  of  letters,  began  to  run 
between  London  and  Bristol  in  1784.  The 
postal  system  of  the  American  colonies 
was  organized  in  1710.  Franklin,  as  dep- 
uty postmaster-general  for  the  colonies, 
established  mail-coaches  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston  in  1760.  Previous  to 
1855  the  rates  of  postage  were  according  to 
distance.  The  uniform  three-cent  rate 
was  adopted  in  1863.  Money-order  offices 
were  instituted  in  England  as  early  as  1792. 
They  were  established  in  this  country  in 
1864,  and  there  is  no  safer  way  to  remit 
small  amounts. 
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HON.  JOHN  D.  LONG, 

Hon.  John  D.  Long,  the  thirty-second  governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  under  the  Constitution,  and  whose  wise,  prudent  administration 
reflected  great  credit  upon  himself,  was  born  in  Buckfield,  Maine,  October  27, 
1838. 

His  father  was  a  man  of  some  prominence  in  the  Pine  Tree  State,  and  in  the 
year  in  which  his  more  distinguished  son  first  saw  the  light,  he  ran  for  Congress 
on  the  Whig  ticket,  and  although  receiving  a  plurality  of  the  votes  cast,  he  was 
defeated. 

The  son  was  a  studious  lad,  more  fond  of  his  books  than  of  play,  and 
thought  more  of  obtaining  a  solid  education  than  of  developing  his  muscles  as  an 
athlete.  At  the  proper  age  he  entered  the  academy  at  Hebron,  the  principal  of 
which  was  at  that  time  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  subsequently  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Minnesota. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen,  young  Long  entered  the  Freshman  class  at  Harvard 
College.  He  at  once  took  high  rank,  stood  fourth  in  his  class  for  the  course,  and 
second  at  the  end  of  the  Senior  year.  He  was  the  author  of  the  class  ode,  sung 
on  Commencement  day. 

After  leaving  College,  Mr.  Long  was  engaged  as  principal  of  the  Westford 
Academy,  an  old  institution  incorporated  in  1793.  He  remained  at  Westford  two 
years,  highly  esteemed  by  his  pupils  and  beloved  of  the  whole  people.  As  a 
teacher,  he  won  marked  success,  and  many  of  his  contemporaries  regret  that  he 
did  not  always  remair  in  the  profession.  But  he  cherished  another,  if  not  a 
higher  ambition.  From  Westford  he  passed  to  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  to 
the  offices  of  Sidney  Bartlett  and  Peleg  W.  Chandler,  in  Boston.  In  1861,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  then  he  opened  an  office  in  his  native  town,  to 
practise  his  new  profession. 
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He  soon  found,  however,  that  Buckfield  was  not  the  place  for  him.  People 
there  were  far  too  honest  and  peace-loving,  and  minded  their  own  business  too 
well  to  aosist  in  building  up  a  lawyer's  reputation.  After  a  two  years'  stay,  there- 
fore, he  removed  to  Boston,  and  entered  the  office  of  Stillman  B.  Allen,  where 
he  rapidly  gained  an  extensive  practice.  The  firm,  which  consisted  of  Mr.  Allen, 
Mr.  Long,  Thomas  Savage  and  Alfred  Hemenway,  had  their  offices  on  Court 
Street,  in  an  old  building  now  on  the  site  of  the  new  Young's  Hotel.  Mr.  Long 
remained  in  the  firm  until  his  election,  in  November,  1879,  to  the  governorship 
of  Massachusetts. 

In  1870,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  W.  Glover  of  Hingham,  Massachu- 
setts, to  which  town  he  had  previously  removed  his  residence.  During  his  execu- 
tive administration,  he  had  the  great  misfortune  to  undergo  bereavement  by  the 
loss  of  this  most  estimable  lady,  whose  wise  counsel  often  lent  him  encouragement 
in  the  perplexed  days  of  his  official  life. . 

In  1875,  Mr.  Long  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Republicans  of  the  second 
Plymouth  District  in  the  legislature.  He  at  once  took  a  prominent  position,  and 
gained  great  popularity  with  his  fellow  members.  In  1876,  he  was  re-elected  to 
the  House,  and  soon  after  he  was  chosen  speaker.  This  position  he  filled  with 
dignity,  grace,  and  with  an  ease  surpassed  by  no  speaker  before  him  or  since. 
He  showed  himself  thoroughly  versed  in  parliamentary  practice,  and  his  tact  was 
indeed  something  remarkable.  So  great  was  his  popularity  that,  in  1877,  he  had 
every  vote  which  was  cast  for  speaker,  and  in  the  following  year  every  vote  but  six. 

In  the  fall  of  1877,  the  Republican  State  Convention  assembled  at  Worcester, 
and  it  at  once  became  apparent  that  many  of  the  delegates  were  desirous  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Speaker  Long  for  the  highest  office  in  the  Commonwealth.  At  the  con- 
vention he  received,  however,  only  2 1 7  votes  for  candidate ;  and  his  name  was 
then  withdrawn.  At  the  convention  of  1878,  he  again  found  numerous  sup- 
porters, and  received  266  votes  for  Governor.  He  was  then  nominated  for 
Lieutenant  Governor  by  a  very  large  majority,  and  was  elected.  In  the  conven- 
of  1879,  Governor  Thomas  Talbot  declining  a  re-nomination,  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Long  received  669  votes  to  505  votes  for  the  Hon.  Henry  L.  Pierce,  and 
was  nominated  and  elected,  having  122,751  votes  to  109,149  for  General 
Benjamin  F.  Butler,  9,989  for  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  1,635  for  tne  Rev-  D-  C. 
Eddy,  D.D. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1880,  Governor  Long  was  re-nominated  by 
acclamation,  and  in  November  he  was  re-elected  by  a  plurality  of  about  52,000 
votes, —  the  largest  plurality  given  for  any  candidate  for  the  governorship  of 
Massachusetts  since  the  presidential  year  of  1872.  He  continued  to  hold  the 
office,  by  re-election  until  January,  1883. 

Several  important  acts  were  passed  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Long,  and  notably  among  these  was  an  act  fixing  the  penalities  for  drunkeness,  — 
an  act  providing  that  no  person  who  has  been  served  in  the  United  State  army  or 
navy,  and  has  been  honorably  discharged  from  the  service,  if  otherwise  qualified 
to  vote,  shall  be  debarred  from  voting  on  account  of  his  being  a  pauper,  or,  if  a 
pauper,  because  of  the  non-payment  of  a  poll  tax, —  an  act  which  obviated  many 
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of  the  evils  of  double  taxation  by  providing  that,  when  any  person  has  an  interest 
in  taxable  real  estate  as  holders  of  a  mortgage,  given  to  secure  the  payment  of  a 
loan,  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  and  stated,  the  amount  of  said  person's  inter- 
est as  mortgagee  shall  be  assessed  as  real  estate  in  the  city  or  town  where  the 
land  lies,  and  the  mortgagor  shall  be  assessed  only  for  the  value  of  said  real 
estate,  less  the  mortgagee's  interest  in  it.] 

The  creditable  manner  in  which  Mr.  Long  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  State 
induced  his  constituents  to  send  him  as  their  representative  in  Washington.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress,  and  is  now  a  member  also 
of  the  Forty-ninth.  His  record  thus  far  has  been  altogether  honorable  and 
characterized  by  a  sturdy  watchfulness  of  the  interests  entrusted  to  his  care. 

As  a  man  of  letters.  Governor  Long  has  achieved  a  reputation.  Some  years 
ago,  he  produced  a  scholarly  translation,  in  blank  verse,  of  Virgil's  sEneid,  which 
was  published  in  1879  m  Boston.  It  has  found  many  admirers  among  students 
of  classical  literature.  Governor  Long,  amid  busy  professional  and  official 
duties,  has  also  written  several  poems  and  essays  which  reflect  credit  upon  his 
heart  and  brain.  His  inaugural  addresses  were  masterpieces  of  literary  art,  and 
the  same  can  be  said  of  his  speeches  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  all  of  them 
polished,  forceful  and  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Long  is  a  very  fluent  speaker,  and,  without  oratorical  display,  he  always 
succeeds  in  winning  the  attention  of  his  auditors.  It  is  what  he  says,  more  than 
how  he  says  it,  that  has  won  for  him  his  great  popularity  on  the  platform.  When, 
in  February  last,  the  Washington  monument  was  dedicated,  he  it  was  that  was 
chosen  to  read  the  magnificent  oration  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Long's  happy  way  of  expressing  timely  thoughts,  the 
following  passage,  selected  from  an  address  which  he  delivered  at  Tremont 
Temple,  Boston,  on  Memorial  Day,  1881,  deserves  to  be  read :  — 

"  Scarce  a  town  is  there  —  from  Boston,  with  its  magnificent  column  crowned  with  the  statue 
of  America  at  the  dedication  of  which  even  the  conquered  Southron  came  to  pay  honor,  to  the 
humblest  stone  in  rural  villages  —  in  which  these  monuments  do  not  rise  summer  and  winter,  in 
snow  and  sun,  day  and  night,  to  tell  how  universal  was  the  response  of  Massachusetts  to  the  call 
of  the  patriots'  duty,  whether  it  rang  above  the  city's  din  or  broke  the  quiet  of  the  farm.  On 
city  square  and  village  green  stand  the  graceful  figures  of  student,  clerk,  mechanic,  farmer,  in  that 
endeared  and  never-to-be-forgotten  war-uniform  of  the  soldier  or  the  sailor,  their  stern  young 
faces  to  the  front,  still  on  guard,  watching  the  work  they  wrought  in  the  flesh,  and  teaching  in 
eloquent  silence  the  lesson  of  the  citizen's  duty  to  the  state,  How  our  children  will  study  these  ! 
How  they  will  search  and  read  their  names !  How  quaint  and  antique  to  them  will  seem  their 
arms  and  costume !  How  they  will  gather  and  store  up  in  their  minds  the  fine,  insensibly  filtering 
percolation  of  the  sentiment  of  valor,  of  loyalty,  of  fight  for  right,  of  resistance  against  wrong, 
just  as  we  inherited  all  this  from  the  Revolutionary  era,  so  that,  when  some  crisis  shall  in  the 
future  come  to  them,  as  it  came  to  us,  they  will  spring  to  the  rescue,  as  sprang  our  youth,  in  the 
beauty  and  chivalry  of  the  consciousness  of  a  noble  descent." 
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By  George  B.  Bartlett. 

On  a  pleasant  June  morning  after  a  long  drive  through  shady  country  lanes, 
the  little  pile  of  rocks  was  reached,  which  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  has 
marked  the  western  corner  of  the  lot,  six  miles  square,  granted  to  form  the  plan- 
tation at  Musketaquid  on  the  second  of  September  1635.  Resting  here  in  the 
shadow  of  the  pines,  listening  to  the  busy  gossip  of  the  squirrels,  rrwny  scenes 
and  people  which  have  made  the  town  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  so  noted, 
seemed  to  pass  in  review,  some  of  which  will  here  be  recounted. 

Perhaps  on  this  spot  Simon  Willard  and  his  associates  may  have  stood,  and 
these  rough  rocks  been  laid  in  place  by  their  hands.  Peter  Bulkeley,  the  wise  and 
reverend,  may  have  consecrated  this  solemn  occasion  with  prayer  in  accordance 
with  the  good  old  custom  of  the  time.  To  the  two  gentlemen  above-mentioned 
the  chief  credit  of  the  settlement  of  Concord  is  mainly  due.  Attention  was 
early  called  to  the  broad  meadows  of  the  Musketaquid  or  '  grass  grown  river'  and 
a  company  marched  from  the  ancient  Newtown  to  form  a  settlement  there  early 
in  the  fall  of  1635.  Few  °f  tne  thousand  pilgrims  who  arrive  every  year  over  the 
Fitchburg  and  Lowell  railroads  can  imagine  the  discomforts  of  the  toilsome 
journey  of  these  early  settlers  as  they  penetrated  through  the  unbroken  wilder- 
ness and  wet  and  dreary  swamps,  devoting  nearly  two  weeks  to  the  journey  now 
easily  accomplished  in  forty  minutes.  Many  of  their  cattle  died  from  exposure 
and  change  of  climate,  and  great  heroism  and  courage  were  required  to  make 
them  persevere.  They  were  kindly  received  by  the  Indians  who  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  along  the  rivers,  and  who  finally  consented  to  part  with  them 
so  peacefully,  that  the  name  of  the  town  was  called  Concord. 

Near  the  present  site  of  the  hotel  stood  an  oak  tree  under  which  tradition 
locates  the  scene  of  these  amicable  bargains.  On  a  hill  at  the  junction  of  the 
Sudbury  and  Assabet  rivers,  rumor  also  locates  the  lodge  of  the  squaw  who 
reigned  as  queen  over  one  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  thus  introduced  into  the 
village  female  supremacy  which  has  steadily  gained  in  power  ever  since.  Later 
the  Apostle  Eliot  preached  here  often,  and  converted  many  dusky  followers  into 
"  Praying  Indians."  Remnants  of  their  lodge-stones,  arrow-heads  and  other 
relics  were  abundant  half  a  century  ago  in  the  great  fields  and  other  well  known 
resorts,  and  a  large  kitchen-  miden  or  pile  of  shells,  now  fast  becoming  sand,  marks 
the  place  of  one  of  their  solemn  feasts.  The  early  explorers  seem  to  have  built 
at  first  under  the  shelter  of  the  low  sand-hills  which  extend  through  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  were  content  to  winter  in  caves  dug  in  the 
western  slopes.  Their  first  care  was  for  their  church  which  was  organized  under 
the  Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley  and  John  Jones  as  pastor  and  teacher,  but  after  a  few 
years  Mr.  Jones  left  for  Connecticut  with  one-third  of  his  flock.    Many  other 
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things  occurred  to  discourage  this  little  band,  but  their  indomitable  leader  was 
not  one  to  abandon  any  enterprise.  Rev.  Peter  Bulkeley  was  a  gentleman  of 
learning,  wealth  and  culture,  as  was  also  Simon  Willard  who  managed  the  tem- 
poral affairs  of  the  plantation.  It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  present  tem- 
perance question  to  learn  from  early  records  that  to  the  chief  men  alone  was 
given  the  right  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors.  In  many  of  the  early  plantations  the 
land  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  parcels,  which  were  in  some  cases  distrib- 
uted by  lot,  and  this  fact  may  perhaps  have  originated  the  word  lot  as  applied  to 
land.  A  large  tract  near  the  centre  of  the  town  was  long  held  in  common  by 
forty  associates,  the  entrance  to  which  was  behind  the  site  of  the  former  Court- 
house, now  occupied  by  the  Insurance  Office.  Before  many  years  had  passed 
this  little  town  lost  in  some  degree  its  peaceful  reputation,  and  beca  ie  a  centre 
of  operations  during  King  Philip's  war,  many  bodies  of  armed  men  being 
sent  out  against  the  savages,  and  one  to  the  relief  of  Brookfield,  under  Mr. 
Willard.  Block  houses  were  built  at  several  exposed  points,  the  sites  of  which, 
with  other  noted  places  will  scon  be  marked  with  memorial  tablets. 

Trained  by  this  Indian  warfare,  the  inhabitants  of  Concord  were  prepared  for 
the  events  which  were  to  follow,  and  when,  in  1775,  their  town  furnished  the  first 
battle-field  of  the  American  Revolution,  they  were  able  to  offer  "  the  first  ef- 
fectual resistance  to  British  aggression."  In  the  old  church  built  in  171 2  was 
held  the  famous  Continental  Congress  where  the  fiery  speeches  of  Adams  and 
Hancock  did  so  much  to  hasten  the  opening  of  the  inevitable  conflict  between 
England  and  her  provinces.  The  same  frame  which  was  used  for  the  present 
building  echoed  with  the  stirring  words  of  the  patriots  as  well  as  with  the  fearless 
utterances  of  the  Rev.  William  Emerson,  who,  on  the  Sunday  before  Concord 
fight,  preached  his  famous  sermon  on  the  text  "Resistance  to  tyrants  is  obedi- 
ence to  God."  The  events  which  preceded  the  Revolution  need  not  be  recorded 
here,  nor  any  facts  not  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the  town,  which 
had  been  quietly  making  preparations  for  the  grand  event.  Under  Colonel 
James  Barrett  and  Major  Buttrick,  the  militia  and  other  soldiers  were  drilled 
and  organized,  some  of  whom  under  the  name  of  Minute-men  were  ordered  to 
be  ready  to  parade  at  a  moment's  notice.  Cannon  and  other  munitions  of  war 
were  procured,  which  with  flour  and  provisions  were  secreted  in  various  places. 

Tidings  of  these  preparations  was  carried  to  the  British  in  Boston  by  the 
spies  and  tories  who  abounded  in  the  town,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth 
of  April,  an  expedition  consisting  of  about  eight  hundred  men  was  sent  out  to 
counteract  them.  Paul  Revere  having  been  stopped  at  Lexington,  was  able  to 
spread  the  news  of  the  attack  by  means  of  Dr.  Prescott  who  had  been  sitting  up 
late  with  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married.  Love  overleaps  all  obstacles, 
and  with  cut  bridle-rein  the  Doctor  leaped  his  gallant  steed  over  walls  and 
fences  and  reached  Concord  very  early  in  the  morning.  At  the  ringing  of  the 
bell  the  Minute-men  flocked  to  their  standard  on  the  crest  of  Burying  Hill  where 
they  were  joined  by  Rev.  William  Emerson,  whose  marble  tomb  stands  near 
the  very  spot,  and  also  marks  the  place  where  Pitcairn  and  Smith  controlled  the 
operations  of  the  British  during  the  forenoon. 
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The  Liberty-pole  occupied  the  next  eminence,  a  few  rods  farther  east. 
Here  the  little  band  of  patriots  awaited  the  coming  of  the  well-disciplined  foe, 
ignorant  that  their  country-men  had  fallen  on  Lexington  Common  before  the  very 
muskets  that  now  glittered  in  the  morning  sun.    Some  proposed  to  go  and  meet 
the  British,  and  some  to  die  holding  their  ground;  but  their  wiser  commanders 

led  them  to  Ponkawtassett  Hill  a 
mile   away,  where  the  worn  and 
weary  troops  were  cheered  by  food 
and  rest,  and  were  reinforced  by 
new  arrivals  from  Acton  and  other 
towns,  until  they  numbered  nearly 
three  hundred  men.    After  destroy- 
ing many  stores  in  the  village,  and 
sending  three  companies  to  Colonel 
Barrett's  in  vain  search  for  the  can- 
non, which  were  buried  in  the  fur- 
rows of  a  ploughed  field,  a  detach- 
ment of  British  soldiers  took  pos- 
session of  the  South  Bridge,  and 
three  companies  were  left  to  guard 
the  old  North  Bridge  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Lawrie. 

Seeing  this  manoeuvre  the 
Americans  slowly  advanced  and 
took  up  their  position  on  the  hill 
at  the  west  of  the  bridge  which 
the  British  now  began  to  destroy. 
Colonel  Isaac  Davis  of  Acton 
now  offered  to  lead  the  attack, 
saying,  u  I  have  not  a  man  who  is 
afraid  to  go,"  and  he  was  given  the 
place  in  front  of  the  advancing 
the  British,  who  were  posted  on  the 
then  ordered  his  troops  to  fire,  and 


column,  and  fell  at  the  first  volley  from 
other  bank  of  the  river.  Major  Buttrick 
dashed  on  to  the  bridge,  driving  the  enemy  back  to  the  mam  road,  down  which 
they  soon  retreated  to  the  Common,  to  join  the  Grenadiers  and  Marines  who 
there  awaited  them.  The  Minute-men  crossed  over  the  hills  and  fields  to 
Merriam's  corner  when  they  again  attacked  the  British,  who  were  marching  back 
to  Boston  and  killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  enemy  without  injury  to 
themselves  Meanwhile  the  three  companies  had  returned  from  Colonel  Bar- 
rett's and  marched  safelv  over  the  bridge  which  had  been  abandoned  by  both 
sides,  and  joined  the  main  force  of  the  British  who  had  waited  for  them  on  the 

Common.  .  .  , 

After  the  skirmish  at  Merriam's  corner,  the  fighting  was  continued  in  true 
Indian  fashion  from  behind  walls  and  buildings  with  such  effect  that  the  British 
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would  have  been  captured  had  they  not  been  re-enforced  at  Lexington  by  a  large 
force  with  field  pieces. 

In  1836,  the  spot  on  which  the  British  stood  was  marked  by  a  plain  monu- 
ment, and  in  1875  the  place  near  which  Captain  Isaac  Davis  and  his  companions 
fell  was  made  forever  memorable  by  the  noble  bronze  statue  of  the  Minute-man 
by  Daniel  Chester  French  in  which  the  artist  has  carefully  copied  every  detail  of 
dress  and  implement,  from  the  ancient  firelock,  to  the  old  plough  on  which  he 
leans. 

In  order  to  prove  her  claim  to  the  peaceful  name  of  Concord,  this  village 
seems  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  every  warlike  enterprise  which  followed. 


THE  OLD   BATTLE  GROUND. 


Several  of  her  men  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  and  one  was  killed  there.  In  Shay's 
Rebellion  Job  Shattuck  of  Groton  attempted  to  prevent  the  court,  which 
assembled  in  Concord,  from  transacting  its  business,  by  an  armed  force.  In  the 
war  of  181 2,  Concord  men  served  well,  and  in  the  old  anti-slavery  days  many  a 
fierce  battle  of  tongue  and  pen  was  waged  by  the  early  supporters  of  the  then 
unpopular  cause.  John  Brown  spent  his  fifty-eighth  birthday  in  the  town  the  week 
before  he  left  for  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  gallows  from  which  his  "  soul  went 
marching  on."  The  United  States  officials  who  came  to  arrest  Mr.  Sanborn  for 
his  knowledge  of  Brown's  movements  were  advised  by  the  women  and  men  of 
Concord  to  retreat  down  the  old  Boston  road  a  la  British  ;  and  when  the  call 
came  for  troops  to  put  down  the  late  Rebellion,  Concord  was  among  the  first  to 
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send  her  militia  to  the  field  under  the  gallant  young  farmer-soldier,  Colonel  Pres- 

cott,  who  at  Petersburg, 

"  Showed  how  a  soldier  ought  to  fight, 
And  a  Christian  ought  to  die.,' 
In  memory  of  the  brave  who  found  in  Concord  "  a  birthplace,  home  or 
grave  "  the  plain  shaft  in  the  public  square  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 

Minute-men  were  probably 
first  drawn  up  on  the  morning 
of  the  nineteenth  of  April, 

1775,  to  nsten   to   tne  m" 
spiring  words  of  their  young 
preacher,  Rev.  William  Em- 
erson, and  ninety  years  after 
in  the  same  place  his  grandson 
R.W.  Emerson  recounted  the 
noble  deeds  of  the  men  who 
had  gallantly  proved  them- 
selves worthy   to  bear  the 
names  made  famous  by  their 
ancestors  at  Concord  fight. 
The  Rev.  William  Emerson 
in  1775  occupied  and  owned 
The  Old  Manse,  which  was 
built  for  him  about  ten  years 
before,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage  to  Miss.  Phcebe 
Bliss,  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  early  ministers  of  Con- 
cord.   Mr.  Emerson  was  so 
patriotic  and  eager  to  attack 
the  invaders  at  once,  that  he 
was  compelled  by  his  people 
to    remain    in    his  house, 
from   which   he  is  said  to 
have  watched  the  battle  at  the  bridge  from  a  window  commanding  the  field  He 
soon  after  joined  the  army  as  chaplain  and  died  the  next  year  at  Rutland,  and 
his  widow  married  some  years  after  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ripley  who  succeeded  him  m 
his  church  and  home,  and  lived  until  his  death  in  the  Manse  which  has  always 
remained  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.    Dr.  Ripley  ruled  the  church 
and  town  with  the  iron  sway  of  an  old-fashioned  New  England  minister,  and  he 
old  Manse  has  for  years  been  a  literary  centre.    In  the  old  dining  room,  the 
solemn  conclave  of  clergymen  have  cracked  many  a  hard  doctrine  and  many  a 
merry  jest,  seated  in  the  high-backed  leather  chairs  which  have  stood  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  around  the  old  table.    Here  Mrs.  Sarah  Ripley  fitted 
many  a  noted  scholar  for  college  in  the  intervals  of  her  housekeeping  labors 
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before  the  open  kitchen  fireplace.  In  an  attic  room,  called  the  Saint's  chamber, 
from  the  penciled  names  of  honored  occupants,  Emerson  is  said  to  have  written 
Nature,  and  perhaps  other  works,  as  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  Manse  at 
various  periods  of  his  life.  Here 
Hawthorne  came  on  his  wedding  tour 
and  lived  for  two  happy  years  and 
wrote  the  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse 
and  odier  works.  In  his  study  over 
the  dining-room,  his  name  is  written 
with  a  diamond  on  one  of  the  little 
window  panes,  and  with  the  same 
instrument  his  wife  has  recorded  on 
the  dining-room  window  annals  of  her 
daughter  who  was  born  in  the  house. 

On  the  hill  opposite,  the  solitary 
poplar,  the  last  of  a  group  set  out  by 
some  school-girls  eighty  years  ago,  still 
stands.  Each  of  its  companions  died 
about  the  time  of  the  decease  of  its 
lady  planter,  and  as  the  one  who  set 
out  the  present  tree  has  lately  died, 
the  poplar  suffered  last  year  from  a 
stroke  of  lightning  which  may  cause  it 
to  follow  soon. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Manse  on  the 
road  toward  the  village  is  the  well  pre- 
served house,  formerly  the  home  of 
Elisha  Jones,  which  bears  in  the  L  the  mark  of  a  bullet  fired  into  it  on  the  day 
of  Concord  fight.  On  the  same  side  of  the  way  a  little  farther  down  is  a  house, 
a  portion  of  which  was  built  by  Humphrey  Barrett  as  early  as  1640.  As  the 
route  of  the  retreating  British  from  the  bridge  is  followed  for  half  a  mile  down 
this  road  the  common  is  reached,  which  is  bounded  on  the  Northern  end  by 
the  stores,  from  which  the  British  took  flour  and  other  Continental  supplies, 
and  at  the  opposite  end  stands  Wright  tavern  which  the  gallant  Pitcairn  im- 
mortalized by  stirring  his  brandy  with  a  bloody  finger,  unconscious  that  the 
rebel  blood  he  promised  to  stir  would  cause  his  own  to  flow  at  Bunker  Hill. 

Opposite  Wright  tavern  is  one  of  the  oldest  burying  hills  in  the  country,  on 
which  may  be  seen  the  stone  of  Joseph  Merriam,  who  died  in  1677  and  those  of 
Colonel  Barrett  who  commanded  the  troops,  and  of  Major  Buttrick  who  led 
them  at  the  bridge,  and  of  his  son  the  fifer  who  furnished  the  music  to  which 
they  marched.  Here  also  is  the  inscription  to  John  Jack  famous  for  its  allitera- 
tion, and  the  tablets  of  the  old  ministers  and  founders  of  church  and  State. 
Some  of  these  headstones  bear  coats  of  arms  and  rough  portraits  in  stone,  while 
others  more  symbolic,  are  content  with  the  winged  cherubim  or  solemn  weeping 
willow,  and  others  older  still  preserve  the  antique  coffin  shape.    About  one 
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quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  rear  of  this  historic  Burying  Hill  is  Sleepy  Hollow,  the 
cemetery  now  so  famous,  which  will  be  for  centuries  as  now,  the  Mecca  of  pious 
pilgrims,  for  here  Emerson  sleeps  beneath  the  giant  pine  cf  which  he  loved  to 
write  and  which  in  grateful  recognition  ever  whispers  its  solemn  dirge  over  the 
dead  poet,  who  will  live  forever  in  his  writings.  His  grave  is  now  marked  by  a 
rough  rock  of  beautiful  pink  crystal-quartz,  and  his  son  Waldo  lies  close  beside 
him,  with  no  monument  but  the  imperishable  one  of  Threnody.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Emerson,  the  mother  of  the  poet  and  his  brothers,  nephews  and  grandchildren 
rest  near  him,  and  close  by  is  the  grave  of  Miss  Mary  Moody  Emerson,  the 
eccentric  genius  whom  he  well  appreciated. 

Ridge  Path  leads  up  the  steep  hill  past  the  grave  of  Emerson  and  also  to 
most  of  the  noted  burial  places.    On  ascending  this  path  at  the  western  end, 
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Hawthorne's  lot  is  first  reached,  surrounded  by  a  low  hedge  of  Arbor  Vitae  and 
the  grave  of  the  great  writer  is  marked  only  by  two  low  white  stones  one  of 
which  bears  his  name.  At  his  head  lies  his  little  grandson,  Francis  Lathrop,  and 
by  his  side  Julian's  little  daughter  Gladys.  Behind  is  ihe  grave  of  Thoreau,  a 
plain  brown  stone,  and  very  near  are  the  graves  of  two  of  the  little  women,  Amy 
and  Beth,  by  the  side  of  their  noble  mother,  Mrs.  Alcott.  Colonel  Prescott  and 
many  noted  citizens  are  buried  on  this  path  which  has  for  a  chief  ornament  the 
handsome  monument  of  the  Honorable  William  Whiting,  nearly  opposite  which  is 
the  Manse  lot,  with  its  memorials  to  Mrs.  Ripley  and  her  sons.  On  the  side  of 
this  hill  is  the  Monument  to  Honorable  Samuel  Hoar  which  bears  upon  its  upper 
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portion  an  appropriate  motto  from  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  an  oft-quoted 
inscription  which  with  the  one  in  the  same  lot  to  his  daughter,  is  recommended 
to  all  lovers  of  pure  English  as  they  are  true  records  of  the  pure  souls  they 
commemorate. 

Returning  from  the  cemetery  to  the  square,  we  still  follow  the  British  down  the 
Boston  road  and  pass  at  the  corner  near  the  church  another  building  from  which 
stores  were  taken  and  on 
the  left  houses  of  historical 
fame,  the  house  and  shop 
of  Captain  Brown  who  led 
the  second  company  in  the 
fight,  the  home  of  the  pa- 
triot Lee  and  John  Beatton 
who  left  funds  for  church 
purposes.  Below  this  house 
which  is  two  hundred  years 
old,  a  guard  was  posted  on 
the  day  of  the  fight  and 
before  it  stand  two  elms  so 
old  that  they  are  filled  with 
bricks  inside,  and  mended 
outside  with  plaster  in  or- 
der to  preserve  them.  The 
next  house  on  the  right  is 
the  home  of  Emerson,  a 
plain  wooden  building  with 
trees  near  the  western  side, 
and  a  fine  old-fashioned 
garden  in  the  rear.  His 
study  was  in  the  front  of 

the  house  at  the  right  of  the  entrance.  One  side  is  filled  to  the  ceiling  with  books, 
and  a  picture  of  the  Fates  hangs  above  the  grate,  a  table  occupies  the  centre,  at 
the  right  of  which  is  the  rocking  chair  in  which  he  often  sat,  and  his  writing 
implements  lie  near  on  the  table.  From  the  study  two  doors  lead  to  the  long 
parlor  with  its  large  fire-place  around  which  so  many  noted  people  have  gathered. 

After  passing  the  home  of  Emerson  the  road  turns  toward  the  left  and  leads 
past  the  farm  and  greenhouses  of  John  B.  Morse,  the  agricultural  author,  to  the 
School  of  Philosophy  which  has  just  completed  its  seventh  session  with  success, 
the  attendance  having  steadily  improved  certainly  as  far  as  culture  is  considered. 
It  stands  in  the  grounds  of  the  Orchard  House  now  the  home  of  Dr  Harris  who 
has  carried  out  the  idea  of  Mr.  Alcott  of  whom  he  bought  the  place,  by  laying 
out  beautiful  walks  over  the  crest  of  the  wooded  hill.  He  has  surrounded  a  tall 
pine  on  the  hill  top  with  a  strong  staircase  by  which  it  can  easily  be  climbed  to  a 
height  of  54  feet  from  the  base  and  no  feet  from  the  road  in  front  of  the  school 
building  or  chapel.    Orchard  House  was  for  years  the  home  of  the  Alcott  family 
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where  Louisa  wrote  and  May  painted  and  their  father  studied  philosophy.  A 
broken  rustic  fence  one  of  the  last  traces  of  Mr.  Alcott's  mechanical  skill  forms 
the  slight  barrier  between  the  grounds  at  the  Orchard  House  and  Wayside,  which 
Mr.  Alcott  bought  in  1845  and  a  few  years  later  sold  to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
who  owned  it  at  the  time  of  his  death.    The  house  is  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
old  and  new,  as  the  rear  part  bears  evident  traces  of  antiquity,  at  the  right  were 
the  Hawthorne  parlors  and  reception  rooms,  at  the  left  of  the  entry  his  library, 
sometimes  called  the  den,  and  in  front  a  small  room  with  a  low  window  separates 
the  dining  room  from  the  reception  room  and  the  whole  is  crowned  with  a  tower 
built  by  Mr.  Hawthorne  for  a  study  where  he  found  the  quiet  and  seclusion  which 
he  loved.    Much  of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  composition  seems  to  have  been  done  as 
he  wandered  up  and  down  the  shady  paths  which  wind  in  every  direction  along 
the  terraced  hillside,  and  a  small  crooked  path  is  still  shown  as  the  one  worn  by 
the  restless  step  of  genius.    Mr.  G.  P.  Lathrop  who  married  Rose  Hawthorne 
sold  the  place  to    Daniel  Lothrop,  the  Boston  publisher,  who  has  thoroughly 
repaired  it  and  greatly  added  to   its  beauty  by  reverently  preserving  every 
every  landmark  in  his  improvements,  and  now  in  summer  his  accomplished  wife, 
known  to  the  public  by  her  nom  de  plume  of  Margaret  Sidney,  entertains  many 
noted  people  at  Wayside.    On  the  Boston  road  and  a  little  farther  on  is  the  garden 
of  Ephraim  Bull,  the  originator  of  the  Concord  grape  and  below  is  Merriam's 
Corner  to  which  the  Minute-men  crossed  and  attacked  the  British  as  above  men- 
tioned.   Half  a  mile  across  country  lies  Sandy  Pond  from  which  the  town  has  its 
water  supply  which  can  furnish  daily  half  a  million  gallons  of  pure  water,  each 
containing  only  one  and  three- fourths  grains  of  solid  matter.    From  Sandy  Pond 
several  narrow  wood-roads  lead  to  Walden,  a  mile  distant  where  Thoreau  lived 
for  eight  months  at  an  expense  of  one  dollar  and  nine  cents  a  month.  His 
house  cost  thirty  dollars  and  was  built  by  his  own  hands  with  a  little  help  in 
raising  and  in  it  he  wrote  Walden,  considered  by  many  his  best  book.  Mr. 
Thoreau  died  in  May  1862,  in  the  house  occupied  by  the  Alcott  family  on  Main 
street  where  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  live.    At  the  junction  of  this 
street  with  Sudbury  street  stands  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library,  the  generous 
gift  of  William  Munroe,  Esq.  which  was  dedicated  October  1,  1873,  and  now 
owns  nearly  twenty  thousand  volumes  and  numerous  works  of  art,  coins  and 
relics,  the  germs  of  a  galiery  which  will  be  added  in  future.    Behind  the  many 
fine  estates  which  front  on  Main  street,  Sudbury  river  forms  another  highway  and 
many  boats  lie  along  the  green  lawns  ready  to  convey  their  owners  up  river  to 
Fairhaven  bay,  Martha's  Point,  the  Cliffs  and  Baker  Farm,  the  haunts  of  the 
botanists,  fishermen  and  authors  of  Concord,  or  down  to  Egg  Rock  where  the 
South  Branch  unites  with  the  lovely  Assabet  to  form  the  Concord  River  which 
leads  to  the  Merrimac  by  way  of  Bedford,  Billerica  and  Lowell.    But  most  of 
the  boats  go  up  the  Assabet  to  the  beautiful  bend  where  the  gaunt  hemlocks  lean 
over  to  see  their  reflection  in  the  amber  stream,  past  the  willows  by  which 
kindly  hands  have  hidden  the  railroad,  to  the  shaded  aisles  of  the  vine-entangled 
maples  where  the  rowers  moor  their  boats  and  climb  Lee  Hill  which  Mr.  C.  H. 
Hood  has  so  beautifully  laid  out. 
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THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  1860-61. 

By  George  Lowell  Austin. 
I. 

After  the  October  elections,  in  the  autumn  of  i860,  had  been  carried  by 
the  Republicans,  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  November,  became  a  foregone  conclusion.  On  the  5th  day  of 
October,  —  the  initial  day  of  the  American  Rebellion,  —  Governor  Gist,  of 
South  Carolina,  wrote  a  confidential  circular-letter,  which  he  despatched  by 
special  messenger  to  the  governors  of  the  so-called  Cotton  States.  In  this 
letter  he  requested  an  "interchange  of  opinions  which  he  might  be  at 
liberty  to  submit  to  a  consultation  of  the  leading  men  "  of  his  State.  He 
added  that  South  Carolina  would  unquestionably  call  a  convention  as  soon  as 
it  was  ascertained  that  a  majority  of  Lincoln  electors  were  chosen  in  the  then 
pending  presidential  election.  "  If  a  single  State  secedes,"  he  wrote,  "  she 
will  follow  her.  If  no  other  State  takes  the  lead,  South  Carolina  will  secede  ; 
in  my  opinion,  alone,  if  she  has  any  assurance  that  she  will  be  soon  followed 
by  another  or  other  States ;  otherwise,  it  is  doubtful."  He  asked  informa- 
tion, and  advised  concerted  action. 

The  governors  of  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Georgia  sent  replies  ;  but  the  discouraging  tone  of  their  responses  establishes, 
beyond  controversy,  that,  with  the  exception  of  South  Carolina,  "  the  Rebel- 
lion was  not  in  any  sense  a  popular  revolution,  but  was  a  conspiracy  among 
the  prominent  local  office-holders  and  politicians,  which  the  people  neither 
expected  nor  desired,  and  which  they  were  made  eventually  to  justify  and 
uphold  by  the  usual  arts  and  expedients  of  conspiracy." 

From  the  dawn  of  its  existence  the  South  had  practically  controlled  the 
government ;  she  very  naturally  wished  to  perpetuate  her  control.  The  ex- 
tension of  slavery  and  the  creation  of  additional  slave  States  was  a  neces- 
sary step  in  the  scheme,  and  became  the  well-defined  single  issue  in  the 
presidential  election,  though  not  necessarily  the  primal  cause  of  the  impend- 
ing civil  war.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  republic  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  South  met  overwhelming  defeat.  In  legal  form  and  by  constitu- 
tional majorities  Abraham  Lincoln  was  chosen  to  the  presidency,  and  this 
choice  meant,  finally,  that  slavery  should  not  be  extended. 

An  election  was  held  in  South  Carolina  in  the  month  of  October,  i860, 
under  the  manipulation  of  the  conspirators.  To  a  Legislature  chosen  from 
the  proper  material,  Governor  Gist,  on  November  5th,  sent  a  message  de- 
claring "  our  institutions"  in  danger  from  the  "fixed  majorities"  of  the 
North,  and  recommending  the  calling  of  a  State  Convention,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  arms  and  the  material  of  war.  This  was  the  first  official  notice  and 
proclamation  of  insurrection. 
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The  morning  of  November  7th  decided  the  result  of  the  national  election. 
From  this  time  onward  everything  was  adroitly  managed  to  swell  the  revo- 
lutionary furor.  The  people  of  South  Carolina,  and  especially  of  Charles- 
ton, indulged  in  a  continuous  holiday,  amid  unflagging  excitement,  and,  while 
singing  the  Marseillaise,  prepared  for  war !  Everybody  appeared  to  be  sat- 
isfied, —  the  conspirators,  because  their  schemes  were  progressing,  and  the 
people,  because,  innocently  duped,  they  hoped  for  success. 

The  first  half  of  the  month  of  December  had  worn  away.  A  new  gov- 
ernor, Francis  W.  Pickens,  ruled  the  destinies  of  South  Carolina.  A  Con- 
vention, authorized  by  the  Legislature,  met  at  Columbia,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  and,  on  the  20th  of  December,  passed  unanimously  what  it  called  an 
ordinance  of  secession,  in  the  following  words  :  — 

We,  the  people  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  in  convention  assembled,  do  declare 
and  ordain,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  ordained,  that  the  ordinance  adopted  by  us  in 
convention  on  the  23d  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  17S8,  whereby  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  was  ratified,  and  also  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  State  ratifying  amendments  of  the  said  Constitution,  are 
hereby  repealed;  and  that  the  Union  now  subsisting  between  South  Carolina  and  other 
States,  under  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  hereby  dissolved. 

The  ordinance  was  immediately  made  known  by  huge  placards,  issued 
from  the  Charleston  printing-offices,  and  by  the  firing  of  guns,  the  ringing  of 
bells,  and  other  jubilations.  The  same  evening  South  Carolina  was  pro- 
claimed an  "independent  commonwealth."  Said  one  of  the  chief  actors  : 
"  The  secession  of  South  Carolina  is  not  an  event  of  a  day.  It  is  not  any- 
thing produced  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  or  by  the  non-execution  of  the 
Fugitive-Slave  Law.  It  is  a  matter  which  has  been  gathering  head  for  thirty 
years."  This  was  a  distinct  affirmation,  which  is  corroborated  by  other  and 
abundant  testimony,  that  the  revolt  was  not  only  against  right,  but  that  it  was 
utterly  without  cause. 

The  events  which  took  place  in  South  Carolina  were,  in  substance,  du- 
plicated in  her  sister  States  of  the  South.  Mississippi  seceded  on  January  9, 
1S61  ;  Florida,  on  January  10;  Alabama,  on  January  n  ;  Georgia,  on  Janu- 
ary 18  ;  Louisiana,  on  January  26  ;  and  Texas,  on  February  1  ;  but  not  a 
single  State,  except  Texas,  dared  to  submit  its  ordinance  of  secession  to  a 
direct  vote  of  the  people. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  early  history  of  the  secession  is 
the  apparent  delusion  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  that  secession  could  not 
result  in  war.  Even  after  the  firing  upon  Sumter,  the  delusion  continued  to 
exist.  Misled,  perhaps,  by  the  opinion  of  ex-President  Pierce,1  the  South 
believed  that  the  North  would  be  divided  ;  that  it  would  not  fight.  It  is  but 
fair  to  say  that  the  tone  of  a  portion  of  the  Northern  press,  and  the  speeches 

1  "If,  through  the  madness  of  Northern  abolitionists,  that  dire  calamity  (disruption  of  the  Union) 
must  come,  the  fighting  will  not  be  along  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  merely.  It  will  be  within  our  own 
borders,  in  our  own  streets,  between  the  two  classes  of  citizens  to  whom  I  have  referred.  Those  who  defy 
law,  and  scout  constitutional  obligation,  will,  if  we  ever  reach  the  arbitrament  of  arms,  find  occupation 
enough  at  home."  —  Letter  to  Jefferson  Davis,  dated  January  6,  1S60. 
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of  some  of  the  Northern  Democrats,  and  the  ambiguous  way  of  speaking  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  Northern  Republicans  rather  warranted  than  dis- 
couraged such  an  opinion. 

There  was,  however,  one  prominent  man  from  Massachusetts,  who  had 
united  with  the  Southern  leaders  in  the  support  of  Breckenridge,  who  had 
wisdom  as  well  as  wit,  and  who  now  sought  to  dispel  this  false  idea.  In 
the  month  of  December  he  was  in  Washington,  and  he  asked  his  old 
associates  what  it  meant. 

"It  means,"  said  they,  "separation,  and  a  Southern  Confederacy. 
We  will  have  our  independence,  and  establish  a  Southern  government, 
with  no  discordant  elements." 

"  Are  you  prepared  for  war?"  inquired  Butler. 

"  Oh !  there  will  be  no  war;  the  North  will  not  fight." 

"  The  North  will  fight.  The  North  will  send  the  last  man  and  expend 
the  last  dollar  to  maintain  the  government." 

"  But,"  said  his  Southern  friends,  "  the  North  can't  fight;  we  have  too 
many  allies  there." 

"You  have  friends,"  said  Butler,  "in  the  North,  who  will  stand  by 
you  so  long  as  you  fight  your  battles  in  the  Union  ;  but  the  moment  you  fire 
on  the  flag  the  Northern  people  will  be  a  unit  against  you.  And  you  may 
be  assured,  if  war  comes,  slavery  ends." 

Butler  was  far  too  sagacious  a  man  not  to  perceive  that  war  was  inevi- 
table, and  too  sturdy  and  patriotic  not  to  resist  it.  With  a  boldness  and 
frankness  which  have  shown  themselves  through  his  whole  political  career, 
he  went  to  Buchanan ;  he  advised  and  begged  him  to  arrest  the  commis- 
sioners, with  whom  he  was  then  parleying,  and  to  have  them  tried  for 
treason  !  Such  advice  it  was  as  characteristic  of  Benjamin  F.  Butler  to 
give  as  it  was  of  President  Buchanan  to  disregard. 

II. 

But  the  adoption  of  secession  ordinances  and  the  assumption  of  inde- 
pendent authority  was  not  enough  for  the  Cotton  Republic.  Though  they 
hoped  to  evade  civil  war,  still  they  never  forgot  for  a  moment  that  a  conflict 
was  not  only  possible,  but  even  probable.  Their  prudence  told  them  that 
they  ought  to  prepare  for  such  an  emergency  by  at  once  taking  possession  of 
all  the  arms  and  military  forts  within  their  borders. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  large  navy-yard  at  Pensacola,  Florida ;  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  harbor  forts  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  ;  half-a-dozen 
arsenals,  stocked  with  an  aggregate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  arms 
(transferred  there  about  a  year  before  from  Northern  arsenals,  by  Secretary 
Floyd)  ;  three  mints ;  four  important  custom-houses ;  three  revenue  cutters, 
on  duty  at  leading  Southern  seaports,  and  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  miscel- 
laneous property,  —  all  of  which  had  been  purchased  with  the  money  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  land  on  which  the  navy-yards,  arsenals,  forts,  and,  indeed,  all  the 
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buildings  so  purchased  and  controlled,  stood,  was  vested  in  the  United  States, 
not  alone  by  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  but  also  by  formal  legislative 
deeds  of  cession  from  the  States  themselves,  wherein  they  were  located. 
The  self-constituted  governments  of  these  State?  now  assumed  either  that 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  reverted  to  them,  or  that  it  had  always  belonged 
to  them  ;  and  that  they  were  perfectly  justified  in  taking  absolute  possession, 
u  holding  themselves  responsible  in  money  damages  to  be  settled  by  nego- 
tiation." The  Federal  Government  and  the  sentiment  of  the  North  regarded 
this  hypothesis  false  and  absurd. 

In  due  season  the  governors  of  the  Cotton  States,  by  official  orders  to 
their  extemporized  militia  companies,  took  forcible  possession  of  all  the 
property  belonging  to  the  Federal  Government  lying  writhin  the  borders  of 
these  States.  This  proceeding  was  no  other  than  levying  actual  war 
against  the  United  States.  There  was  as  yet  no  bloodshed,  however,  and 
for  this  reason  :  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States  amounted  then  to  but 
little  over  seventeen  thousand  men,  and,  most  of  these  being  on  the  Western 
frontier,  there  was  only  a  small  garrison  at  each  of  the  Southern  forts ;  all 
that  was  necessary,  therefore,  was  for  a  superior  armed  force — as  a  rule, 
State  militia  —  to  demand  the  surrender  of  these  forts  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  and  it  would  at  once,  though  under  protest,  be  complied  with.  There 
were  three  notable  exceptions  to  this  peaceable  evacuation,  —  first,  no 
attempt  was  made  against  Fort  Taylor,  at  Key  West ;  Fort  Jefferson,  on 
Tortugas  Island  ;  and  Fort  Pickens,  at  Pensacola,  on  account  of  the  distance 
and  danger ;  second,  part  of  the  troops  in  Texas  were  eventually  refused  the 
promised  transit,  and  were  captured  ;  third,  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor 
underwent  peculiar  vicissitudes,  which  will  be  recounted  later  on. 

The  conspiracy  which,  for  a  while  at  least,  seemed  destined  to  over- 
come all  obstacles,  was  not  confined  to  South  Carolina  or  the  Cotton  States. 
Unfortunately  it  had  established  itself  in  the  highest  official  circles  of  the 
National  Government.  Three  members  of  President  Buchanan's  cabinet  — 
Cobb,  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  Secretary 
of  War  ;  and  Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  Secretary  of  the  Interior — were  rank 
and  ardent  disunionists.  To  the  artful  machinations  of  these  three  arch- 
traitors,  who  cared  more  for  self  than  they  did  for  the  South,  the  success  of 
the  conspiracy  was  largely  due.  Grouped  about  them  was  a  number  of  lesser 
functionaries,  willing  to  lend  their  help.  Even  the  President  did  not  escape 
the  suspicion  of  the  taint  of  disloyal  purpose. 

The  first  and  chief  solicitude  of  the  disunionists  of  South  Carolina  was 
to  gain  possession  of  the  forts.  A  secret  caucus  was  held.  "  We  must  have 
the  forts,"  was  its  watchword ;  and,  ere  long,  from  every  street  corner  in 
Charleston  came  the  impatient  echo  :  "  The  forts  must  be  ours." 

To  revert  to  the  beginning.  On  the  1st  of  October,  i860,  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance  wrote  to  Secretary  Floyd,  urging  the  importance  of  protecting  the 
ordnance  and  ammunition  stored  in  Fort  Sumter,  Charleston  harbor,  pro- 
viding it  met  the  approval  of  the  commanding  omcer  or  Fort  Moultrie. 
The  Secretary  had  no  objections  ;  but  the  commanding  officer  of  Fort  Moul- 
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trie,  while  giving  a  very  hesitating  approval  of  the  application,  expressed 
"grave  doubts  of  the  loyalty  and  reliability  of  the  workmen  engaged  on 
the  fort"  and  closed  his  letter  (dated  November  8th)  by  recommending 
that  the  garrison  of  Fort  Moultrie  should  be  reinforced,  and  that  both  Fort 
Sumter  and  Castle  Pinckney  should  be  garrisoned  by  companies  sent  at  oitce 
from  Fortress  Monroe,  at  old  Point  Comfort.  A  few  days  later  he  ordered 
the  ordnance  officer  at  the  Charleston  office  to  turn  over  to  him,  for  removal 
to  Fort  Moultrie,  all  the  small  arms  and  ammunition  which  he  had  in  store. 
The  attempt  to  make  this  transfer  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  Charleston 
mob. 

This  evidence  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
troops  in  Charleston  harbor  was  not  appreciated  at  Washington.  His  re- 
moval was  promptly  ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  officer  thus 
summarily  dealt  with  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  C.  Gardner,  First  Artillery, 
U.S.A.,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  an  old  veteran  of  the  war  of  1812. 
Thus,  so  far  as  history  reveals,  was  a  son  of  the  old  Bay  State  the  first  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Southern  conspiracy.  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
also,  that  the  removal  of  Col.  Gardner  was  in  a  measure  due  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  Major  (afterwards  General)  Fitz  John  Porter. 

Major  Robert  Anderson  was  ordered,  on  November  15th,  to  take  com- 
mand of  Fort  Moultrie.  He  was  chosen  probably  in  the  belief  that,  being 
a  Southern  man,  he  would  eventually  throw  his  fortunes  with  the  South. 
On  the  2 1  st  of  November  Major  Anderson  arrived  at  the  fort,  and  on  the 
23d  of  the  same  month  he  wrote  to  Secretary  Floyd  as  follows :  — 

Fort  Sumter  and  Castle  Pinckney  must  be  garrisoned  immediately  if  the  govern- 
ment determines  to  keep  command  of  the  harbor.1 

In  the  same  letter  he  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  intended  to  seize  all  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor  by  force  of  arms 
as  soon  as  their  ordinance  of  secession  was  published. 

The  faith  of  Secretary  Floyd  must,  indeed,  have  been  shaken  while 
reading  such  words  !  He  might  have  ordered  the  removal  of  the  writer  of 
them  had  not  a  rather  unexpected  incident  now  occurred  to  divert  his 
attention. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  the  venerable  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan,  at  once 
denounced  submission  to  the  conspiracy  as  treasonable,  and  insisted  that 
Major  Anderson's  demand  for  reinforcements  should  be  granted.  This  epi- 
sode was  a  political  bomb-shell  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy.  The  President 
became  a  trifle  alarmed,  and  sent  for  Floyd.  A  conference  between  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  was  held,  when  the  latter  "pooh-poohed"  the 
actual  danger.  "  The  South  Carolinians,"  said  he,  "  are  honorable  gentle- 
men. They  would  scorn  to  take  the  forts.  They  must  not  be  irritated." 
But  the  President  evinced  restlessness ;  he  may  have  suspected  the  motive 
of  his  cabinet  officer.    Floyd,  too,  grew  restless  ;  the  obstinacy  of  the  execu- 


1  The  word  "  must  •  is  italicized  in  the  original  letter.  See  Official  Records  of  the  Rebellion,  Vol.  I., 
p.  76. 
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tive  alarmed  him.    He  was  only  too  glad  to  consent  to  the  suggestion  that 
General  Scott  should  be  consulted. 

General  Scott  rose  from  his  sick-bed  in  New  York,  and  hastened  to 
Washington,  on  the  12th  of  December.  On  the  13th  he  had  an  interview 
with  the  President,  in  which  he  urged  that  three  hundred  men  be  sent  to 
reinforce  Major  Anderson  at  Fort  Moultrie.  The  President  declined,  on  the 
ground,  first,  that  Major  Anderson  was  fully  instructed  what  to  do  in  case  he 
should  at  any  time  see  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any  purpose  to 
dispossess  him  of  any  of  the  forts  \  and,  secondly,  that  at  this  time  (Decembei 
13th)  he  —  the  President  —  believed  that  Anderson  was  in  no  danger  of 
attack. 

The  President  acted  his  own  will  in  the  matter.  On  the  15th  General 
Cass  tendered  his  resignation,  and  retired  from  official  life,  for  the  avowed 
reason  that  the  President  had  refused  to  reinforce  Anderson,  and  was 
negotiating  with  open  and  avowed  traitors.  Secretary  Cobb  had  resigned 
a  few  clays  before.  Black,  the  Attorney-General,  was  now  made 
Secretary  of  State;  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
and  Edwin.  M.  Stanton  was  appointed  Attorney-General.  The  Presi- 
dent believed,  and  undoubtedly  honestly,  that,  by  his  concession  to  Floyd 
and  the  other  conspirators,  he  had  stayed  the  tide  of  disunion  in  the 
South.  It  now  appears  how  quickly  and  unexpectedly  he  was  undeceived. 
While  these  events  were  transpiring,  a  paper  addressed  "  To  our  Constitu- 
ents," and  urging  "  the  organization  of  a  Southern  Confederacy,"  was  being 
circulated  for  signature  through  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  It  was  signed 
by  about  one-half  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and 
Arkansas,  and  bore  the  date,  "  Washington,  December  15,  i860."  It  is  to 
be  remembered  as  the  official  beginning  of  the  subsequent  Confederate  States, 
just  as  Governor  Gist's  October  circular  was  the  official  beginning  of  South 
Carolina  secession  and  rebellion. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  South  Carolina,  as  has  been  previously 
stated,  passed  its  ordinance.  The  desire,  several  times  already  expressed,  to 
hold  possession  of  the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor  now  took  the  form  of  a 
demand.  The  State  Convention  appointed  three  Commissioners  to  proceed  to 
Washington  to  "  treat  for  the  delivery  of  the  forts,  magazines,  light-houses, 
and  other  real  estate,  for  an  apportionment  of  the  public  debt,  for  a  division 
of  all  other  property,  and  generally  to  negotiate  about  other  measures  and 
arrangements."  The  Commissioners  arrived  in  Washington  on  the  26th  of 
December,  and,  by  special  appointment,  were  to  meet  the  President  at  one 
o'clock  on  the  following  day.  Before  that  hour  arrived  an  unlooked-for 
event  occurred. 

III. 

We  must  now  turn  back  again.  Major  Anderson,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  been  sent  to  Charleston  by  order  of  Lieutenant-General  Scott, 
acting,  of  course,  under  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War.    Major  Anderson's 
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first  letter,  dated  November  23d,  was  sent  through  the  regular  channels.  It 
appears  from  the  records1  that,  on  the  28th  of  November,  he  was  ordered 
by  Secretary  Floyd  to  address  all  future  communications  only  to  the  Adjutant- 
General  or  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  From  this  time  forth,  then, 
Major  Anderson  could  communicate  only  with  the  conspirators  against  his 
government. 

At  last  General  Scott  began  to  wonder  why  he  had  received  no  further 
tidings  from  Major  Anderson,  and  on  the  27th  of  December  he  delivered  the 
following  message  to  the  President :  — 

Since  the  formal  order,  unaccompanied  by  special  instructions,  assigning  Major 
Anderson  to  the  command  of  Fort  Moultrie,  no  order,  intimation,  suggestion,  or 
communication  for  his  government  and  guidance,  has  gone  to  that  officer,  or  any  of  his 
subordinates,  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  army;  nor  have  any  reports  or  communi- 
cations been  addressed  to  the  General-in-chief  from  Fort  Moultrie  later  than  a  letter 
written  by  Major  Anderson,  almost  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Charleston 
harbor,  reporting  the  then  state  of  the  work. 

This  letter  reached  the  President  on  the  27th.  On  the  day  before  Major 
Anderson  had  transferred  his  entire  garrison  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort 
Sumter.  It  was  a  bold  move,  done  without  orders,  and  solely  because  there 
was  no  longer  hope  that  the  President  would  send  reinforcements.  It  was  a 
judicious  move,  because  Sumter  was  the  real  key  to  Charleston  harbor. 
It  was  an  act  of  patriotism  which  will  forever  enshrine  the  name  of  Ander- 
son in  American  history. 

The  tidings  reached  Washington.  Disappointed  and  chagrined, 
Secretary  Floyd  sent  the  following  telegram :  — 

WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Adjutant-General's  Office,  December  27,  1880. 
Major  Anderson,  Fort  Moultrie :  — 

Intelligence  has  reached  here  this  morning  that  you  have  abandoned  Fort 
Moultrie,  spiked  your  guns,  burned  the  carriages,  and  gone  to  Fort  Sumter.  It  is  net 
believed,  because  there  is  no  order  for  any  such  movement.  Explain  the  meaning  of 
this  report. 

J.  B.  FLOYD, 

Secretary  of  War. 

The  answer  was  as  follows  :  — 

Charleston,  December  27,  i860. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Floyd,  Secretary  of  War  :  — 

The  telegram  is  correct.  I  abandoned  Fort  Moultrie  because  I  was  certain  that, 
if  attacked,  my  men  must  have  been  sacrificed,  and  the  command  of  the  harbor  lost.  I 
spiked  the  guns,  and  destroyed  the  carriages,  to  keep  the  guns  from  being  used  against 
us. 

If  attacked,  the  garrison  would  never  have  surrendered  without  a  fight. 

ROBERT  ANDERSON, 

Major  First  Artillery. 


1  See  Official  Records  of  the  Rebellion,  I.,  p.  77. 
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The  event  reached  the  President's  ears ;  he  was  perplexed,  and  post- 
poned the  promised  interview  with  the  Commissioners  one  day.  He  met 
them  on  the  28th.  He  states,  in  his  Defence,  published  in  1866,  that  he 
informed  them  at  once  that  he  "  could  recognize  them  only  as  private  gentle- 
men, and  not  as  commissioners  from  a  sovereign  State  ;  that  it  was  to  Con- 
gress, and  to  Congress  alone,  they  must  appeal."  Nevertheless,  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  communicate  to  that  body,  as  the  only  competent  tribunal, 
any  proposition  they  might  have  to  offer ;  as  if  he  did  not  realize  that  this 
proposal  was  a  quasi-recognition  of  South  Carolina's  claim  to  independence, 
and  a  misdemeanor  meriting  impeachment. 

The  Commissioners,  strange  to  say,  were  either  too  stupid  or  too  timid 
to  perceive  the  advantage  of  this  concession.  Fortunately  for  the  country, 
their  indifference  lost  to  Rebellion  its  only  possible  chance  of  peaceful 
success. 

The  Commissioners  evidently  believed  that  the  President  was  within  the 
control  of  the  cabinet  cabal,  for  they  made  an  angry  complaint  against  Ander- 
son, and  imperiously  demanded  "  explanations."  For  two  days  the  President 
wavered.  An  outside  complication  tended  to  open  his  eyes.  On  the  31st 
of  December  Floyd  resigned  the  portfolio  of  war  ;  and,  on  the  same  day,  the 
President  sent  to  the  Commissioners  a  definite  answer  that,  "  whatever  might 
have  been  his  first  inclination,  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  had,  since 
Anderson's  movement,  forcibly  seized  Fort  Moultrie,  Castle  Pinckney,  and  the 
Charleston  arsenal,  custom-house,  and  post-office,  and  covered  them  with  the 
palmetto  flag ;  that  under  such  circumstances  he  could  not,  and  would  not, 
withdraw  the  Federal  troops  from  Sumter."  The  angry  Commissioners 
returned  home,  leaving  behind  them  an  insolent  rejoinder,  charging  the 
President  "  with  tacit  consent  to  the  scheme  of  peaceable  secession  !  " 

IV. 

The  crisis  of  December  31st  changed  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
toward  Rebellion.  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
War.    General  Scott  was  placed  in  military  control. 

An  effort  was  at  once  made  to  reinforce  Sumter.  On  the  5th  of  January, 
notice  was  sent  by  Assistant  Adjutant-General  Thomas,  from  New  York,  to 
Major  Anderson  that  a  swift  steamship,  "Star  of  the  West,"  loaded  with 
two  hundred  and  fifty  recruits  and  all  needed  supplies,  had  sailed,  that  same 
day,  for  his  relief.  Major  Anderson  failed  to  receive  the  notice.  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th  the  steamer  steamed  up  the  channel  in  the  direction  of 
Sumter,  when  presently  she  was  fired  upon  vigorously  by  the  secessionists. 
Her  captain  ran  up  the  stars  and  stripes,  but  quickly  lost  heart  as  he  caught 
sight  of  the  ready  guns  of  Fort  Moultrie,  then  put  about,  and  back  to  sea. 

The  commander  at  Sumter  was  enraged.  He  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
brief  note  to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  demanding  to  know  "  if  the 
firing  on  the  vessel  and  the  flag  had  been  by  his  orders,  and  declaring,  unless 
the  act  were  disclaimed,  he  would  close  the  harbor  with  the  guns  of  Sum- 
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ter."  The  Governor's  reply  was  both  an  avowal  and  a  justification  of  the 
act.  Anderson,  in  a  second  note,  stated  that  he  would  ask  his  government 
for  instructions,  and  requested  "  safe  conduct  for  a  bearer  of  despatches." 
The  Governor,  in  reply,  sent  a  formal  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  fort. 
Anderson  responded  to  this,  that  he  could  not  comply ;  but  that,  if  the 
government  saw  fit  "to  refer  this  matter  to  Washington,"  he  would  depute 
an  officer  to  accompany  the  messenger. 

This  meant  a  truce,  which  the  conspirators  heartily  welcomed.  On  the 
12th  of  January,  therefore,  Attorney-General  I.  W.  Hayne,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, proceeded  to  Washington  as  an  envoy  to  carry  to  President  Buchanan 
the  Governor's  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter.  The  matter  was 
prolonged ;  but,  on  the  6th  of  February,  Mr.  Hayne  found  that  his  mission 
was  a  failure. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  while  the  Peace  Conference,  so  called,  met  in 
Washington  to  consider  propositions  of  compromise  and  concession,  the 
delegates  of  the  seceding  States  assembled  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  to 
organize  their  conspiracy  into  an  avowed  and  opened  rebellion.  On  the 
9th  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was  elected  President,  and  Alexander 
H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  Vice-President  of  the  new  Confederacy.  On  the 
1 8th  Davis  was  inaugurated. 

On  the  1st  of  March  General  Beauregard  was,  by  the  rebel  governmemt, 
placed  in  command  of  the  defence  of  Charleston  harbor,  with  orders  to 
complete  preparations  for  the  capture  of  Fort  Sumter.  The  Governor  had 
been  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  capture  should  be  attempted  before  the 
4th  of  March.  "  Mr.  Buchanan  cannot  resist,"  he  wrote  to  Davis,  "be- 
cause he  has  not  the  power.  Mr.  Lincoln  may  not  attack,  because  the 
cause  of  quarrel  will  have  been,  or  may  be  considered  by  him,  as  past." 

President  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March,  1861.  With  an 
unanswerable  argument  against  disunion,  and  an  earnest  appeal  to  reason 
and  lawful  remedy,  he  closed  his  inaugural  address  with  the  following 
impressive  declaration  of  peace  and  good-will :  — 

In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momen- 
tous issue  of  civil  war. 

The  government  will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being 
yourselves  the  aggressors ;  you  can  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the 
government,  while  I  shall  have  the  most  solemn  one, — to  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  it. 

I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies. 
Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break,  our  bond  of  affection. 

The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  every  battle-field  and  patriot 
grave,  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth-stone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of 
our  nature. 

On  the  15th  of  March  President  Lincoln,  having  been  advised  by  General 
Scott  that  it  was  now  "practically  impossible  to  relieve  or  reinforce  Sumter," 
propounded  the  following  question  to  his  cabinet:  "Assuming  it  to  be  pos- 
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sible  to  provision  Sumter,  is  it  wise,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
to  attempt  to  do  so  ? "  Five  of  the  seven  members  of  the  cabinet  argued 
against  the  policy  of  relief.  On  the  29th  the  matter  came  up  again,  and 
four  of  the  seven  then  favored  an  attempt  to  relieve  Major  Anderson.  The 
President  at  once  ordered  the  preparation  of  an  expedition.  Three  ships  of 
war,  with  a  transport  and  three  swift  steam  tugs,  a  supply  of  open  boats, 
provisions  for  six  months,  and  two  hundred  recruits,  were  fitted  out  at  New 
York,  and,  with  all  possible  secrecy,  sailed  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  April, 
"  under  sealed  orders  to  rendezvous  before  Charleston  harbor  at  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  the  nth." 

Meanwhile  preparations  for  the  capture  of  Sumter  had  been  steadily  going 
on  under  the  direction  of  General  Beauregard,  one  of  the  most  skilful  of 
engineers.  On  the  1st  of  April  he  telegraphed  to  Montgomery,  the  capital 
of  the  new  confederacy  :  — 

Batteries  ready  to  open  Wednesday  or  Thursday.    What  instructions? 

On  the  same  day  orders  were  issued  to  stop  all  courtesies  to  the  garrison, 
to  prohibit  all  supplies  from  the  city,  and  to  allow  no  one  to  depart  from  the 
fort.  On  the  7th  Anderson  received  a  confidential  letter,  under  date  of  April 
4th,  from  President  Lincoln,  notifying  him  that  a  relief  expedition  would  be 
sent,  and  requesting  him  to  hold  out,  if  possible,  until  its  arrival. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  following  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent was,  by  special  messenger,  placed  in  the  hands  of  Governor  Pickens  :  — 

I  am  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  notify  you  to  expect  an  attempt 
will  be  made  to  supply  Fort  Sumter  with  provisions  only,  and  that  if  such  attempt  be 
not  resisted,  no  effort  to  throw  in  provisions,  arms,  or  ammunition  will  be  made  with- 
out further  notice,  or  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the  fort. 

This  message  was  at  once  communicated  to  Jefferson  Davis,  at  Montgom- 
ery, who  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  war  should  be  begun  without 
further  delay.  On  the  10th  Beauregard  was  instructed  to  demand  the  evacua- 
tion of  Fort  Sumter,  and  to  reduce  it  in  case  of  refusal. 

On  the  following  day,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  General  Beauregard 
sent  two  of  his  aids  to  make  the  demand  ;  but  it  was  refused.  Still  another 
message  was  sent,  with  the  same  result.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  at 
twenty  minutes  past  three  o'clock,  General  Beauregard  sent  notice  to  Ander- 
son that  he  would  open  fire  upon  Sumter  in  one  hour  from  that  time. 

At  half-past  four  appeared  "the  first  flash  from  the  mortar  battery  near  old 
Fort  Jackson,  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor,  and  an  instant  after  a  bomb- 
shell rose  in  a  slow,  high  curve  through  the  air,  and  fell  upon  the  fort." 

It  was  the  first  gun  in  the  Rebellion.  Gun  after  gun  responded  to  the 
signal,  and  through  thirty-six  hours,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life  in  the 
besieged  garrison.  At  noon,  on  Sunday,  the  14th  of  April,  Major  Anderson 
hauled  down  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  evacuated  Fort  Sumter. 
Before  sunset  the  flag  of  the  Confederate  States  floated  over  the  ramparts. 
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The  following  telegrams  were  transmitted  :  — 

Steamship  "Baltic,"  off  Sandy  Hook, 

April  18  (1861),  10.30  A.M.,  via  New  York. 

Having  defended  Fort  Sumter  for  thirty-four  hours,  until  the  quarters  were 
entirely  burned,  the  main  gates  destroyed  by  fire,  the  gorge  walls  seriously  injured,  the 
magazine  surrounded  by  flames,  and  its  door  closed  from  the  effect  of  heat,  four  barrels 
and  three  cartridges  of  powder  only  being  available,  and  no  provisions  remaining  but 
pork,  I  accepted  terms  of  evacuation  offered  by  General  Beauregard,  being  the  same 
offered  by  him  on  the  nth  inst.,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  marched 
out  of  the  fort  Sunday  afternoon,  the  14th  inst.,  with  colors  flying  and  drums  beating, 
bringing  away  company  and  private  property,  and  saluting  my  flag  with  fifty  guns. 

ROBERT  ANDERSON, 

Major  First  Artillery,  Commanding. 

Hon.  S.  Cameron,  Secretary  of  War,  Washington. 

War  Department,  Washington,  April  20,  1861. 
Major  Robert  Anderson,  Late  Commander  at  Fort  Sumter:  — 

My  dear  Sir,  —  I  am  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
municate to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  officers  and  men  of  your  command  at  Forts 
Moultrie  and  Sumter,  the  approbation  of  the  government  of  your  and  their  judi- 
cious and  gallant  conduct  there,  and  to  tender  you  and  them  the  thanks  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  same. 

SIMON  CAMERON, 

Secretary  of  War. 


The  conspiracy  had  now  ceased  to  be  such.  Revolution  and  war  had 
begun,  and  by  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  the  political  atmosphere  was 
cleared  up  as  if  by  magic.  If  there  were  now  any  doubters  on  either  side 
they  had  betaken  themselves  out  of  sight ;  for  them,  and  for  all  the  world, 
the  roar  of  Beauregard's  guns  had  changed  incredulity  into  fact.  Behind 
those  guns  stood  seven  seceded  States,  with  the  machinery  of  a  perfectly 
organized  local  government  and  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  nobler  cause. 

The  news  of  the  assault  reached  the  Capitol  on  Saturday,  April  13th. 
On  Sunday,  the  14th,  the  President  and  his  cabinet  held  their  first  council 
of  war.  On  the  following  morning  the  first  "call  for  troops"  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  whole  country,  in  a  grand  "appeal  to  all  loyal  citizens  to 
favor,  facilitate,  and  aid  this  effort  to  maintain  the  honor,  the  integrity,  and 
existence  of  our  National  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  popular  government/' 

The  North  was  now  aroused.  Within  forty-eight  hours  from  the  publi- 
cation of  the  proclamation  armed  companies  of  volunteers  were  moving 
towards  the  expected  scene  of  conflict.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  nation  parties  vanished  from  politics,  and  "  universal  opinion  recog- 
nized but  two  rallying  points,  —  the  camps  of  the  South  which  gathered  to 
assail  the  Union,  and  the  armies  of  the  North  that  rose  to  defend  it." 

The  watchword  of  the  impending  conflict  was  sounded  by  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  energetic  of  public  leaders,  a  recent 
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candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  the  life-long  political  antagonist  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  On  Sunday,  the  14th  of  April,  while  the  ink  was  scarcely  yet  dry 
upon  the  written  parchment  of  the  proclamation,  Mr.  Douglas  called  at  the 
White  House,  and,  in  a  long  interview,  assured  his  old  antagonist  of  his 
readiness  to  join  him  in  unrelenting  warfare  against  Rebellion.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  departed  for  his  home  in  Illinois,  where,  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  a  few  weeks  later,  he  declared,  with  masterly  eloquence,  that,  — 
"Every  man  must  be  for  the  United  States  or  against  it; 

THERE     CAN    BE    NO    NEUTRALS    IN    THIS    WAR          ONLY  PATRIOTS  AND 

TRAITORS." 


"  Hurrah  !  the  drums  are  beating;  the  fife  is  calling  shrill; 
Ten  thousand  starry  banners  flame  on  town,  and  bay,  and  hill; 
The  thunders  of  the  rising  wave  drown  Labor's  peaceful  hum; 
Thank  God  that  we  have  lived  to  see  the  saffron  morning  come ! 
The  morning  of  the  battle-call,  to  every  soldier  dear, — 
O  joy !  the  cry  is  "  Forward !  "  O  joy !  the  foe  is  near ! 
For  all  the  crafty  men  of  peace  have  failed  to  purge  the  land; 
Hurrah  !  the  ranks  of  battle  close;  God  takes  his  cause  in  hand !  " 


TOMMY  TAFT. 

A  STORY  OF  BOSTON-TOWN. 
By  A.  L.  G. 

Tommy  Taft,  or  T.  T.  as  he  was  wont  to  call  himself,  had  always  regretted 
two  misfortunes, —  first,  the  indisputable  fact  of  his  birth,  and  second,  the 
imprisonment  of  his  father,  not  long  afterwards. 

The  earlier  misfortune,  Tommy  Taft,  not  being  at  the  time  aware  of  it,  was 
of  course  quite  unable  to  prevent.  The  later  misfortune  it  was  alike  beyond  his 
power  to  forestall.  It  came  to  pass  that  young  Tommy  Taft  grew  up  to  be  as 
crude  a  specimen  of  body  and  soul  as  had  ever  flourished  in  Boston-town. 

I  have  not  set  myself  the  task  of  following  the  drift  of  his  life  from  the  dawn 
of  babyhood  to  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  same.  But  one  event  ought  to 
be  here  recalled,  which  was,  that  on  a  certain  day  Tommy  Taft  was  at  work  in  a 
garden  and  in  just  that  part  of  the  garden,  it  ought  to  be  said,  where  the  wall 
was  so  low  that  a  person  could  easily  look  over  it  into  the  long,  narrow  road. 

Tommy  Taft  was  not  particularly  fond  of  work  ;  in  other  words,  he  was  not  a 
great  worker.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  promise  of  an  extra  shilling  being 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  he  plied  his  energies  with  more  than  wonted  skill.  He 
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was  disposed  to  be  meditative  as  well,  and  so  deeply  that  he  chanced  not  to  per- 
ceive an  aged  personage  who,  for  perhaps  five  and  twenty  minutes,  had  been 
cautiously  scrutinizing  him  from  across  the  wall. 

It  was  a  most  extraordinary  fit  of  sneezing  —  nothing  more  nor  less — that 
first  attracted  the  attention  of  Tommy  Taft,  and  prompted  him  to  look  up.  And 
what  did  he  see  ?  Only  a  weather-beaten  face,  shaded  by  a  ragged  straw  hat  out 
of  which  peeped  locks  of  grizzled  gray  hair.  The  owner  leaned  somewhat 
heavily  against  the  wall. 

Tommy  Taft  was  not  amazed  ;  but  if  he  had  not  already  become  accustomed 
to  affronts  and  ill-shapen  visages,  he  might  have  been  awed  into  silence.  He 
merely  paused,  with  his  right  foot  on  the  shoulder  of  the  spade  share,  and  peered 
at  the  stranger.  To  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  he  had  never  seen  him  before. 
On  a  former  time,  however,  he  had  chanced  to  see  his  own  face  in  a  mirror  and, 
odd  as  it  may  seem,  he  now  remarked  to  himself  a  striking  resemblance  between 
the  two  faces, —  his  own  and  that  of  the  new  comer.  But  his  thoughts  were  quickly 
turned. 

"  I  say,  young  man  !  " 

"  What  say  ?  "  replied  Tommy  Taft. 

"  You  don' t  happen  to  know  a  young  man  by  the  name  o'  Tom  Taft,  do 
you?  " 

"  I  reckon  I  do."  The  youth  plunged  the  spade  share  into  the  earth,  and 
folded  his  arms. 

"  Have  a  shake,  then,"  continued  the  stranger. 

"  But  that  ain't  a  tellin'  me  who  you  be,"  said  Tommy  Taft,  approaching  and 
holding  out  his  hand. 

"  I*  m  Jim  Taft ;  and  if  so  be  your  father  was  a  shoemaker  in  this  town  and 
got  locked  up  —  I  say,  I' m  he  !  " 

There  was  pathos  in  the  utterance  of  these  words,  and,  somehow  or  other, 
Tommy  Taft's  heart  fluttered  just  a  little  and  before  he  was  aware  of  it  a  tear  was 
trickling  down  his  cheek. 

"Are  you  happy,  young  man,"  queried  the  elder.  He  drew  himself  up  on 
the  wall. 

"  Well,  I  s'pose  I  am,  though  I  ain't  got  nuthin.'  But  folks  as  haint  got 
nutlrn'  and  enjoy  it  is  a  plagued  sight  richer  than  sich  as  has  got  everything  and 
don't  enjoy  it.    Yes  —  Is'  pose  I'm  happy." 

"And  where's  the  old  woman?  " 

"  Dead,  I  s'pose." 

"  Dead  !" 

"  Or  in  the  work-house  where  she  might'  nt  have  been,  if  you'd  a  stayed 
round." 

Jim  Taft,  for  it  was  he,  began  to  think,  and  the  longer  he  thought,  the  more 
troubled  he  looked. 

"You  won't  say  as  you  saw  me  loafin'  around  here,  will  you?"  he  asked  at 
length  ;  "  that  is,  if  you  won't  give  me  a  lift,  me  — your  father?  " 

"  How  a  lift?  "  inquired  his  interlocutor. 
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"  A  few  shillings  perhaps ;  or,  perhaps  you  ain't  got  a  pair  o'  boots  as  has  in 
'em  more  leather  'n  holes,  or  a  pair  of  breeches  as  is  good  for  suthinV 

"  Wait  a  bit !  "  said  Tommy  Taft.  He  disappeared  j  but  he  soon  came  back, 
with  an  old  pair  of  boots  in  one  hand  and  a  pair  of  pantaloons  in  the  other. 

"  There's  suthin'  in  the  nigh  pocket,"  he  remarked,  as  he  handed  the  panta- 
loons to  his  parent.  '*  I' ve  often  s'posed  you' d  come  back,  and  would  need  the 
money  what  I  saved  for  you." 

The  parent,  however,  had  not  the  courtesy  to  return  thanks.  He  was  more 
anxious  to  know  something  about  Tom's  employer  and  his  whereabouts. 

"He's  a  good  one,  he  is,"  said  Tommy  Taft;  "and  no,  he  aint  to  home. 
He' s  in  — ;  and  I' ve  got  to  meet  him  to-night  in  the  tavern  there  — ." 

« In  Hog's  Lane?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Hylton  has  a  heap  o'  money,  Tommy." 

"  If  he  have  or  no,  I  don' t  reckon  its  none  o'  your  business,  or  mine  nuther." 

The  parent  noticed  the  surly  tone  in  which  his  son  had  just  spoken,  and 
concluded  to  say  "  good  day,"  and  to  be  off. 

Tommy  Taft  wondered  what  could  be  the  cause  of  so  sudden  a  departure  ; 
and  then  he  wondered  whether  it  really  was  his  father  that  had  so  unexpectedly 
accosted  him.  He  went  back  to  his  spade,  and  next  wondered  whether  the  man 
might  not  be  an  escaped  convict.    If  so,  how  came  he  to  know  John  Hylton? 

In  obedience  to  orders,  Tommy  Taft  set  off  to  meet  his  employer  at  the  tav- 
ern in  Hog's  Lane.  He  supped  that  evening  with  the  keeper.  Afterwards,  he 
lighted  his  pipe,  drew  a  chair  up  to  the  open  fireplace,  and  smoked  in  silence. 
Still  later,  he  betook  himself  through  a  long,  narrow  entry,  up  a  narrow  flight  of 
stairs,  and  into  a  small,  square  room.  After  he  had  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
he  observed  another  door,  which,  he  concluded,  opened  into  the  next  apartment. 
It  was  locked.  Tommy  Taft  was  to  pass  the  night  in  this  self-same  room,  and  he 
had  good  reasons  for  believing  that  his  employer  occupied  the  room  adjoining  and 
was  already  sound  asleep. 

The  hours  sped  by.  The  tavern-keeper  looked  up  to  the  clock,— it  was 
after  midnight.  He  locked  the  big  door,  and  had  just  diminished  the  number  of 
burning  lamps  from  six  to  two,  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices  as  in  dispute, 
and  seemingly  issuing  from  the  room  just  above.  He  hurried  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and  listened  He  distinctly  caught  the  voice  of  Mr.  Hylton,  and  the 
words  of  another  voice,—  "  You'  11  be  sorry  for  that !  "  The  tavern-keeper  heard 
nothing  more.    Presently,  he  too  went  to  bed. 

Morning  came,  and  the  servants  were  busy  in  the  kitchen.  At  half-past  six, 
Tommy  Taft  ought,  as  on  former  occasions,  to  have  carried  a  pitcher  of  hot  water 
up  to  his  employer's  bedroom.  But  he  failed  to  do  so,  this  morning.  At  seven, 
Mr.  Hylton  ought  to  have  been  seated  at  the  breakfast  table ;  but  he  did  not 

appear.  t 

The  tavern-keeper,  when  the  clock  had  struck  eight,  went  upstairs.  He 
rapped  on  the  door  of  the  small  square  room.  No  response.  He  forced  open 
the  door. 
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"  Ah  1 "  he  exclaimed.  u  Tommy  Taft  gone  !  and  the  bed  not  slept  in, 
neither  ! " 

The  window  was  open.  It  had  rained  during  the  night,  and  on  the  soft, 
gravel  mould  beneath  the  window  he  discovered  foot  prints.  He  turned,  and 
went  to  the  door  which  communicated  between  the  two  apartments.  It  was 
unlocked.  He  turned  the  knob,— opened  the  door  gently,  and  beheld  John 
Hylton  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood,  with  his  throat  gashed,  and  with  a  large  clasp- 
knife  clenched  in  his  right  hand  ! 

It  was  indeed  a  mystery.  The  discovery  of  the  tragedy  was  followed  by 
intense  excitement.  The  coroner's  jury  suspected  Tommy  Taft  as  the  murderer, 
because  the  knife  which  was  found  in  the  hand  of  the  victim  bore  on  its  hilt  the 
initials  "  T.T.",  and  because  the  tavern-keeper  testified  that  he  had  heard  angry 
words  in  the  night. 

Tommy  Taft  was  brought  to  trial.  It  was  proved  that  the  murdered  man's 
money-bag  was  rifled  of  all  coin,  but  of  only  one  bank  note, —  and  that,  the  one 
which  the  tavern-keeper  had  had  in  his  possession  the  afternoon  before  the  trag- 
edy and  which  Tommy  Taft  got  changed  on  the  day  after  the  murder.  These 
facts,  together  with  the  footprints  on  the  gravel  soil,  enabled  the  prosecuting 
attorney  to  make  out  what  seemed  to  both  judge  and  jury  a  very  strong  case. 
Indeed,  there  was  but  one  person  in  the  court  room  that  believed  the  prisoner 
innocent, — that  was  Tommy  Taft  himself. 

He  admitted  that  he  had  had  a  dispute  with  his  employer,  but  gave  no  cause 
and  that  the  latter  had  peremptorily  dismissed  him  from  further  service  ;  that  the 
bank-note  was  given  to  him  that  very  same  night,  as  the  full  amount  due  him ; 
that  after  the  dispute,  he  could  not  go  to  bed ;  that  he  bethought  him,  without 
disturbing  anybody,  to  steal  quietly  down  stairs  and  to  depart,  unobserved,  by 
way  of  the  front  door.  He  sturdily  denied  that  the  footprints  on  the  gravel  soil 
were  his.  He  firmly  declared  his  innocence,  and  that,  while  he  felt  that  he  could 
tell  the  name  of  the  murderer,  he  did  not  wish  to  do  so,  for  the  reason  that  he 
had  no  proof  to  support  his  suspicion. 

Tommy  Taft  died  on  the  gallows.  After  the  execution,  people  gathered  to 
discuss  the  event.  They  began  to  think,  too,  as  people  sometimes  will  when  they 
have  condemned  without  thinking. 

"  That  boy's  pluckier  than  I' d  a  bin,"  murmured  an  old  man,  as  he  dragged 
his  weather-beaten  body  slowly  through  the  crowd.  "He  was'  nt  a  guilty,  Tommy 
Taft  was  n't." 

Nobody  knew  the  speaker,  and  nobody  cared  for  what  he  said. 
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By  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould. 

Clio  with  her  nickering  light 

And  book  of  valued  lore, 
Comes  down  the  ages  dark  and  bright, 

Our  interest  to  implore. 

She  walks  with  glad,  majestic  mien, 
Proud  of  her  knowledge  gained, 

E  'en  while  she  mourns  from  having  seen 
Man's  life  so  dulled  and  pained. 

Her  face  with  lines  of  care  is  wrought, 
From  seaching  mystery's  cause, 

And  dealing  with  the  hidden  thought 
Of  nature's  subtle  laws. 

Yet  still  she  blushes  with  new  life 

In  sight  of  actions  fine, 
And  pales  with  anguish  at  the  strife 

Of  evil's  dread  design. 

She  stops  to  sing  her  grandest  lays 

When,  in  creation's  heat, 
She  sees  evolved  a  higher  phase 

Of  life's  fruitions  sweet. 

'  Twas  thus  in  days  of  Genesis 
When  man  came  forth  supreme ; 

'  Twas  thus  in  days  of  Nemesis 
When  Love  did  dare  redeem. 

And  thus  'twill  be  in  future  days 

When  out  from  spirit-laws, 
Shall  be  brought  forth  for  lasting  praise 

The  ever-great  First  cause. 

Then  gladly  know  this  wondrous  muse 
Who  walks  the  aisles  of  Time ; 

And  dare  not  thoughtlessly  refuse 
Her  book  of  lore  sublime. 

For  in  it  is  the  precious  force 

Of  spirit-life  divine, 
Which  even  through  a  winding  course 

Leads  on  to  Wisdom's  shrine. 
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JOHN  r»IITI^LIX»H, 

By  The  Editor. 

The  progenitor  of  the  Phillips  family  in  America  was  the  Rev.  George 
Phillips,  son  of  Christopher  Phillips  of  Rainham,  St.  Martin,  Norfolk  County, 
England,  7nediocris  fortunes.    He  entered  Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cam- 


JOHN  PHILLIPS,  THE   FIRST  MAYOR  OF  BOSTON. 

bridge,  April,  20,  16 10,  then  aged  seventeen  years,  and  received  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1613. 

After  his  graduation  he  was  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Boxted,  Essex  County, 
England;  but  his  strong  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Nonconformists 
brought  him  into  difficulties  with  some  of  his  parishioners,  and  as  the  storm  of 
persecution  grew  more  dark  and  threatening,  he  resolved  to  cast  his  lot  with  the 
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Puritans,  who  were  about  to  depart  for  the  New  World.  On  the  12th  of  April, 
1630  he  with  his  wife  and  two  children  embarked  for  America  in  the  "  Arbella," 
as  fellow-passenger,  with  Gov.  Winthrop,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  and  other  assist- 
ants of  the  Massachusetts  Company,  and  arrived  at  Salem  on  the  12th  of  June, 
where,  shortly  afterwards,  his  wife  died   and  was  buried  by  the  side  of  Lady 

Arabella  Johnson.  ,  .  ,  . 

Mr  Phillips  was  admitted  -  freeman,"  May  18,  1631  ;  this  being  the  earliest 
date  of  any  such  admission.  For  fourteen  years  he  was  the  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Watertown,  a  most  godly  man,  and  an  influential  member  of  the  small  council 
that  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  His  share  in  giving  form  and  character 
to  the  institutions  of  New  England  is  believed  to  have  been  a  very  large  one. 
He  died  on  the  1st  of  July,  1644,  aged  about  fifty-one  years. 

The  son  of  the  foregoing,  born  in  Boxted,  England,  in  1625,  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1650,  became  in  1651  the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips  of 
Rowley,  Mass.  He  continued  as  pastor  over  this  parish  for  a  period  of  forty-five 
years  ' '  He  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  piety  and  talents,  which  were  of  no 
common  order;  and  he  was  eminently  useful,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  September,  1687,  an  information  was  filed  by  one  Philip  Nelson  against 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips,  for  calling  Randolph  "  a  wicked  man;"  and  for  this 
"  crime  "  (redounding  to  his  honor)  he  was  committed  to  prison. 

He  was  married  in  October,  165 1,  to  Sarah  Appleton,  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Mary(Everhard)  Appleton  of  Ipswich.  He  died  April  22,  1696,  greatly 
beloved  and  lamented.  His  inventory  amounted  to  nine  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
pounds  sterling.  In  November,  1839,  a  chaste  and  handsome  marble  monument 
was  placed  over  the  remains  of  Mr.  Phillips  and  his  wife,  in  the  burial-ground  at 
Rowley,  by  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Phillips  of  Boston,  their  great-great-great- 
grandson.  0  x 
He  left  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom,  George(i664-i739>  Harvard  1686), 
became  an  eminent  clergyman,  the  Rev.  George  Phillips,  first  of  Jamaica,  L.  I. 
and  afterwards  of  Brookhaven.  The  elder  son,  Samuel,  chose  the  occupation  of 
a  goldsmith,  and  settled  in  Salem.  It  is  from  this  Samuel  of  Salem  that  the  two 
Boston  branches  of  the  Phillips  family  have  descended. 

A  younger  son  of  Samuel,  the  Hon.  John  Phillips,  was  born  June  22,  1701. 
He  became  a  successful  merchant  of  Boston,  was  a  deacon  of  Brattle-street 
Church  a  colonel  of  the  Boston  Regiment,  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  of  the  quo- 
rum and  a  representative  of  Boston  for  several  years  in  the  General  Court.  He 
married  in  1723,  Mary  Buttolph,  a  daughter  of  Nicholas  Buttolph  of  Boston. 
She  died  in  1742  ;  and  he  next  married,  Abigail  Webb,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Webb  of  Fairfield,  Conn.  He  died  April  19,  1768,  and  was  buried  with  military 
honors.  According  to  the  records,  he  was  "a  man  much  devoted  to  works  of 
benevolence." 

His  son  William  Phillips  of  Boston,  was  born  Aug.  29,  1737,  and  died  June 
4  1772  In  1761  he  married  Margaret  Wendell,  the  eleventh  and  youngest 
child  of  the  Hon.  Jacob  Wendell,  a  merchant,  and  one  of  the  Governor's  Council. 
His  widow  died  in  1823. 
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John  Phillips,  the  only  son  of  William  and  Margaret,  was  born  in  Boston  on 
the  ancient  Phillips  place,  on  the  26th  of  November,  1770.  His  mother  was  a 
woman  of  uncommon  energy  of  mind  as  well  as  of  ardent  piety,  and  early 
instilled  into  the  heart  of  her  son  the  principles  of  religion  and  a  love  of  learning 
and  of  his  native  land.  She  placed  him,  at  the  early  age  of  seven  years,  in  the 
family  of  his  kinsman,  Lieut.-Gov.  Samuel  Phillips  of  Andover,  where  he 
remained  until  he  entered  Harvard  College  in  1784.  In  this  excellent  and  pious 
family,  and  in  the  academy  under  the  charge  of  the  learned  Dr.  Eliphalet  Pearson, 
young  Phillips  acquired  the  rudiments  of  a  sound  scholarship  as  well  as  that 
urbane  and  conciliating  manner  which  was  so  conducive  to  his  success  in  subse- 
quent life. 

Judge  Phillips  and  his  excellent  wife  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  studies  of 
their  ward.  They  examined  him  from  time  to  time,  not  only  in  his  catechism, 
which  was  then  regularly  taught,  but  also  in  respect  of  his  literary  efforts  and 
acquirements.  They  encouraged  him  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain  a 
high  rank  as  a  scholar,  speaker,  gentleman,  and  Christian.  Their  labors  were 
not  lost.  On  leaving  Andover,  the  youth  was  prepared  to  take  an  elevated  stand 
in  college,  which  he  maintained  to  the  completion  of  his  course,  when  the  honor 
of  pronouncing  the  salutatory  oration  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  faculty. 

Mr.  Phillips  chose  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  soon  gained  an  extensive 
practice.  His  popularity  became  such,  that  in  1 794,  he  was  invited  to  deliver 
the  annual  Fourth  of  July  oration  before  the  people  of  Boston.  "  This  produc- 
tion," says  a  writer,  "  bears  the  finest  marks  of  intellectual  vigor."  Some 
extracts  from  it  have  found  their  way  into  the  school-books  as  models  of 
eloquence. 

In  this  same  year  Mr.  Phillips  was  married  to  Miss  Sally  Walley,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Walley,  Esq.,  a  respectable  merchant  of  Boston.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  Municipal  Court  in  Boston,  in  1800,  he  was  made  public  prosecutor,  and 
in  1803  was  chosen  representative  to  the  General  Court.  The  next  year  he  was 
sent  to  the  Senate,  and  such  was  the  wisdom  of  his  political  measures,  and  the 
dignity  of  his  bearing  towards  all  parties,  that  he  continued  to  hold  a  seat  in  this 
body  every  successive  year  until  his  decease,  always  discharging  his  duties,  either 
as  a  debater  or  in  the  chair,  to  which  he  was  ten  times  called,  most  creditably  to 
himself  as  well  as  most  acceptably  to  his  constituents  and  the  State. 

In  1809  Mr.  Phillips  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
Three  years  later  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, and  in  1820  a  member  of  the  convention  for  the  revision  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution. In  this  able  and  dignified  body  he  held  a  conspicuous  rank.  His 
remarks  upon  the  various  questions  which  arose  were  learned,  judicious,  and  some- 
times rendered  all  the  more  effective  by  the  flashes  of  his  wit.  Speaking,  for 
example,  on  the  third  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  he  said  he  hoped  they  would 
not  be  like  the  man  whose  epitaph  was,  "  I  am  well,  I  would  be  better,  and  here  I 
am." 

The  next  year  the  town  of  Boston,  which  then  contained  nearly  forty-five 
thousand  inhabitants,  began  to  agitate  in  good  earnest  the  question  of  adopting  a 
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city  government.  A  committee  of  twelve,  of  which  Mr.  Phillips  was  chairman, 
drew  up  and  reported  a  city  charter  for  the  town,  which  was  adopted  at  a  meeting 
held  March  4,  1822,  by  a  vote  of  2,797  to  1,881.  The  result  was  formally 
announced  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month  by  a  proclamation  from  Gov.  Brooks. 

The  two  prominent  candidates  for  the  office  of  mayor  were  Harrison  Gray 
Otis  and  Josiah  Quincy,  both  men  of  high  accomplishments  and  enjoying  a 
large  share  of  public  confidence.  But  after  a  vote  had  been  taken,  resulting  in  no 
choice  of  mayor,  the  friends  of  these  gentlemen  suddenly  agreed  on  Mr.  Phillips, 
who  at  the  town-meeting  held  on  the  16th  of  April,  1822,  received  2,500  out  of 
2,650  votes,  and  thus  became  the  first  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  inauguration  occurred  at  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  1st  of  May  following. 
The  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  were  unusually  impressive ;  the  venerable  Dr. 
Thomas  Baldwin  invoking  the  favor  of  Heaven,  and  Chief  Justice  Isaac  Parker 
administering  the  oath. 

In  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  Mr.  Phillips  wisely  avoided  sumptuous 
display  on  one  hand,  and  a  parsimonious  economy  on  the  other,  but  observing 
that  juste  milieu  which  good  sense  dictated,  and  the  spirit  of  our  republican  insti- 
tutions demanded,  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  prejudice  against  the  new  form 
of  municipal  government,  and  in  establishing  a  precedent,  which,  followed  by  suc- 
ceeding mayors,  has  saved  the  city  millions  of  dollars  of  needless  expense,  and 
has  served  as  a  worthy  example  to  many  other  cities  in  this  country. 

The  result  of  the  first  year's  administration  under  the  new  charter  did  not 
meet  the  expectations  of  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  procuring  it.  They 
were  eager  for  a  more  energetic  system,  and  they  charged  Mr.  Phillips  with  pur- 
suing a  timid  and  hesitating  course  for  fear  of  losing  his  popularity.  But  still 
when  he  went  out  of  office,  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy,  his  successor,  could  say  of  him  :  — 
"After  examining  and  considering  the  records  and  proceedings  of  the  city  authorities  for  the 
past  year,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  refrain  from  expressing  the  sense  I  entertain  of  the  services 
of  that  high  and  honorable  individual  who  filled  the  chair  of  this  city,  as  well  as  of  the  wise,  pru- 
dent, and  faithful  citizens  who  composed  during  that  period  the  city  council." 

Perceiving,  towards  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  of  service,  that  his  health 
was  beginning  to  fail,  Mr.  Phillips  declined  being  a  candidate  for  re-election,  and 
on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  1823,  was  suddenly  stricken  down  by  disease  of 
the  heart —  he  being  then  in  the  fifty- third  year  of  his  age.  His  death  was  uni- 
versally lamented,  and  public  honors  were  paid  by  all  parties  to  his  memory. 

John  Phillips  was  a  good  man,  true  as  steel,  and  always  trustworthy  in  the 
various  relations  of  life.  He  lived  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  from  his  Word  re- 
ceived instruction  for  the  guidance  of  his  conduct.  He  lived  in  stormy  times ; 
yet  such  was  the  consistency  and  elevation  of  his  character,  such  the  suavity  and 
dignity  of  his  manner,  such  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  the  clearness  of  his  con- 
ceptions, and  the  beauty  of  his  language,  that  he  commanded  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  political  opponents,  wielding  perhaps  as  great  an  influence  as 
any  public  man  of  the  State  at  that  period ;  and  he  will  ever  stand  as  a  worthy 
model  for  the  incumbents  of  that  high  municipal  office,  which  his  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, virtue,  integrity,  and  eloquence  adorned. 
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The  following  are  the  names  of  the  children  of  John  and  Sally  (Walley) 
Phillips,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead  :  — 

I.  Thomas  Walley,  born  Jan.  16,  1797.  2.  Sarah  Hurd,  born  April  24,  1799.  3.  Samuel 
born  Feb.  8,  1801.  4.  Margaret,  born  Nov.  29,  1802.  5.  Miriam,  born  Nov.  20,  18—  6. 
John  Charles,  born  Nov.  16,  1807.  7.  George  William,  born  Jan.  3,  1810.  8.  Wendell,  born 
Nov.  29,  181 1.    9.  Grenville  Tudor,  born  Aug.  14,  1816.* 


HUGH  O'BRIEN. 

By  Charles  H.  Taylor. 

There  are  but  few  other  men  at  the  present  moment  in  whom  the  citizens  of 
Boston  are  more  interested,  for  a  variety  of  good  reasons,  than  the  Hon.  Hugh 
O'Brien.  His  name  must  be  added  to  the  roll  of  Bostonians,  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  the  city.  Now  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  great  municipality  as  Mayor,  a  glance  at  his  life  shows  that  he 
has  won  his  way  to  that  position  by  the  exhibition  of  qualities,  such  as  all  self- 
educated  men  possess.  His  private  and  public  life  fully  illustrate  that  true  merit 
is  sooner  or  later  appreciated  and  rewarded. 

Born  in  Ireland,  July  T3,  1827,  he  was  brought  to  America  when  five  years 
old.  Boston  became  the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  has  always  been  his  place  of 
residence.  Ever  since  he  graduated  from  the  old  grammar  school  on  Fort  Hill, 
he  has  been  swayed  by  Boston  ideas  and  influences.  The  excellent  ground-work 
of  his  education  obtained  in  that  school  soon  became  enlarged  and  increased 
through  the  efforts  of  young  O'  Brien  to  add  to  his  stock  of  information  on  all 
conceivable  subjects.  To  accomplish  this  he  haunted  the  Public  Library,  and 
eagerly  read  everything  of  a  useful  nature  —  history,  biography  and  statistics  hav- 
ing a  peculiar  fascination  to  him.  During  this  time  he  had  also  entered  the  office 
of  the  Boston  Courier  to  learn  the  printer's  trade,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
He  made  rapid  progress  in  that  important  art.  From  the  Courier  he  went  to  the 
book  and  job  printing  office  of  Messrs.  Tuttle,  Dennett  &  Chisholm,  on  School 
street,  where  he  became  foreman  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen.  After  several  years 
service  there,  he  started  the  publication  of  the  Shipping  and  Commercial  List, 
with  which  he  still  maintains  a  connection,  and  has  always  been  its  principal 
editor. 

Any  young  man  desiring  to  advance  himself  intellectually  and  socially  in  life 
could  not  have  had  a  better  schooling  than  that  afforded  by  the  newspaper  work 
which  Mr.  O'Brien  has  done.  Added  to  all  this  labor,  there  was  the  ambition  of 
this  young  man  to  succeed.  He  had  a  distinct  aim  in  life,  which  was  always  to 
be  an  honored  and  respected  member  of  his  craft  and  of  society.  He  is,  there- 
fore, found  diligently  at  work  absorbed  in  business  and  intellectual  pursuits. 
Various  literary  societies  and  philanthropic  projects  have  always  found  in  him  a 
sturdy  supporter. 

*  See  the  "Life and  Times  of  Wendell  Phillips,"  by  G.  L.  Austin,  Boston,  1884. 
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What  would  be  the  future  of  such  an  energetic  and  ambitious  young  man 
was  easily  predicted  by  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  the  predictions  have 
been  verified.  It  was  believed  that  he  would  succeed  in  life,  become  a  very  use- 
ful member  of  society,  and  "  make  his  mark  in  the  world,"  as  the  saying  goes. 
These  things  have  come  to  pass.  And  why?  Because  the  young  man  equipped 
himself  early  with  the  weapons  with  which  to  fight  the  battle  of  life.  And  he 
never  dropped  those  weapons  ;  therein  is  the  secret  of  his  success.  Many  young 
men  begin  life  aright ;  how  sad  that  they  do  not  continue  in  the  right  path  ! 

Mr.  O'Brien  made  the  Shipping  and  Commercial  List  a  strong  paper  and 
merchants  quickly  began  to  rely  upon  it  for  accurate  information  as  regards  mer- 
cantile and  commercial  affairs.  He  also  issued  the  first  annual  reports  of  Boston's 
trade  and  commerce,  and  that  volume  has  been  adopted  for  years  by  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange.  The  work  in  connection  with  his  newspaper  naturally  brought 
him  into  personal  contact  with  the  foremost  merchants  of  Boston.  These  gentle- 
men who  have  known  him  intimately  for  forty  years,  have  nothing  but  words  of 
praise  concerning  his  character,  honesty,  and  business  sagacity.  He  has  witnessed 
the  city  grow  from  a  population  of  75,000  inhabitants  to  over  400,000,  and  all  the 
changes  in  business  methods,  together  with  the  multifarious  enterprises  in  which 
Boston  has  engaged,  are  perfectly  familiar  to  bib,  and  he  has  not  been  backward 
in  helping  to  promote  such  changes  and  enterprises  as  would  benefit  all  classes  of 
citizens.  Prominent  business  men  have  not  only  spoken  well  of  Mr.  O'Brien, 
but  they  have  given  a  practical  illustration  of  their  faith  in  him  by  making 
him  the  custodian  of  trust  funds  for  various  purposes,  and  in  no  instance  has  their 
confidence  been  misplaced.  His  financial  abilities  have  always  been  acknowl- 
edged to  be  first-class,  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  for  years  he 
has  been  President  of  the  Union  Institution  for  Savings,  Treasurer  of  the  Frank- 
lin Typographical  Union,  and  a  director  in  various  benevolent  and  charitable 
institutions. 

It  is  very  natural,  in  view  of  the  business  training  and  abilities  of  Hugh 
O'Brien,  that  he  should  be  heard  from  in  public  life.  Such  vigorous  and  brainy 
men  do  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  people.  In  1875  he  took  a  seat  in  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  when  the  Boston  Advertiser  referred  to  him  as  "  well- 
known  in  the  community  and  has  the  respect  and  confidence  of  every  one."  It 
is  well  known  in  political  circles  that  Mr.  O'Brien  did  not  seek  this  office  and  has 
never  been  an  applicant  for  any  office.  He  also  served  as  Alderman  in  the  years 
1875,  1876,  1877,  1879,  1880,  1881  and  1883,  and  was  chairman  of  the  Board 
four  years. 

His  public  career  as  Alderman  was  closely  watched  by  the  people  and  is 
well  known.  During  his  service  in  that  capacity  he  gave  to  municipal  affairs  the 
same  careful  study  that  he  had  devoted  to  business  matters  when  in  private  life. 
He  served  upon  important  committees,  and  all  the  great  questions  of  vital  interest 
to  the  welfare  of  Boston  which  have  come  up  of  late  years,  in  which  he  had  also 
been  interested  while  in  private  life,  received  his  official  attention  and  prompt  ac- 
tion. Notable  among  these  were  good  pay  for  laborers,  purification  and  improve- 
ment of  the  water  supply,  a  useful  system  of  parks,  sanitary  reforms,  schools, 
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abolition  of  the  poll  tax,  and  last  but  not  least,  low  taxation.  He  has  always  been 
found  on  the  right  side  of  these  and  other  important  questions  and  has  labored 
long  and  diligently,  in  the  face  of  opposition,  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  tax- 
payers in  relation  to  them.  Bostonians  well  know  the  signal  success  which  has 
crowned  his  efforts. 

In  December,  1884,  Alderman  O'Brien  was  elected  Mayor  for  the  year 
1885.  During  the  first  half  of  his  term,  the  old  charter  being  in  force,  he  did 
many  meritorious  things  which  no  other  Mayor  has  done  under  that  instrument. 
And  now  under  the  new  city  charter,  which  makes  him  directly  responsible  for 
the  honest  and  efficient  management  of  the  city's  affairs,  his  actions  are  speaking 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  even  outside  the  city,  and  they  challenge  the  admira- 
tion of  all  readers  of  the  daily  press  of  Boston. 

In  appearance,  Mayor  O'Brien  is  a  little  over  the  average  height,  of  robust 
build,  weighing  over  two  hundred  pounds ;  has  a  florid  complexion,  with  keen 
blue  eyes.  He  has  what  physiologists  would  call  a  well-balanced  temperament, 
knows  how  to  govern  himseif,  has  an  indomitable  will  and  pluck,  and  is  a  man  for 
emergencies.  He  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  the  details  of  a  large  business 
do  nut  prevent  him  from  despatching  work  promptly.  Above  all,  he  possesses 
that  rare  virtue,  tact.  He  is  courteous  and  affable  to  all  visitors,  and  makes  new 
friends  constantly  because  of  his  sterling  qualities.  As  a  public  speaker,  he  is 
earnest,  forcible  and  argumentative  without  being  captious.  If  his  opponent 
thinks  he  has  a  man  to  deal  with  who  is  not  fully  posted  upon  the  subject  under 
discussion,  he  quickly  learns  his  error.  While  not  an  orator,  Mayor  O'  Brien 
carries  conviction  to  hearers  by  the  force  of  his  honest  utterances  and  sound 
reasoning.  At  the  same  time  he  has  risen  to  the  heights  of  eloquence  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  when  defending  the  cause  of  the  laboring  man. 
Himself  a  workingman  all  his  life,  he  never  allows  those  who  earn  their  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow  to  ask  him  twice  for  a  favor  which  it  is  in  his  power  to 
grant.  He  has  bten  their  unsolicited  champion  when  they  badly  needed  one, 
and  his  record  will  bear  the  minutest  inspection. 

Such  then  is  a  brief  sketch  of  a  remarkable  Bostonian.  The  poor  boy  who 
landed  in  Boston  a  little  over  a  half  century  ago  has  become  its  Chief  Magistrate. 
Boston  has  honored  him.  He  has  shown,  and  is  still  showing,  his  appreciation  of 
the  high  honor.  Slowly,  but  surely,  this  modest  gentleman  has  won  his  way  to 
the  front  in  the  popular  estimation  of  his  fellow- citizens.  A  man  who  tries 
constantly  to  do  right  for  the  love  of  doing  right,  he  has  become  more  distin- 
guished than  many  so-called  brilliant  men  who,  meteor-like,  flash  before  people's 
eyes  once,  and  are  heard  of  no  more.  There  is  a  solidity  about  all  his  rublic 
acts  which  command  attention  and  elicit  approbation.  It  is  too  early  to  write 
the  full  history  of  Mayor  O'Brien,  because  he  is  rapidly  making  history ;  but 
Boston's  history  thus  far  does  not  record  when  the  city  has  had  a  more  efficient 
or  more  honest  Mayor  than  the  present  Chief  Magistrate. 
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HELEN    HUNT  JACKSON. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Helen  Jackson  —  better  known  as  "  H.  H." 

 will  probably  carry  a  pang  of  regret  into  more  American  homes  than  similar 

intelligence  in  regard  to  any  other  woman,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Stowe,  who  belongs  to  an  earlier  literary  generation. 

Helen  Maria  (Fiske)  Jackson  was  the  daughter  of  Prof.  Nathan  W.  Fiske,  of 
Amherst  College,  whose  "  Manual  of  Classical  Literature,"  based  on  that  of 
Eschenberg,  was  long  in  use  in  our  colleges,  and  who  wrote  several  other  books. 
She  was  born  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  October  18,  1831  ;  her  mother's  maiden  name 
being  Vinal.  The  daughter  was  educated  in  part  at  Ipswich  (Mass.)  Female 
Seminary,  and  in  part  at  the  school  of  the  Rev.  J.  S.  C.  Abbott  in  New  York  city. 
She  was  married  to  Captain  (afterward  Major)  Edward  B.  Hunt,  an  eminent 
engineer  officer  of  the  United  States  Army.  Major  Hunt  was  a  man  of  scientific 
attainments  quite  unusual  in  his  profession,  was  a  member  of  various  learned 
societies,  and  for  some  time  an  assistant  professor  at  West  Point.  He  contributed 
to  one  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (xii,  794)  a  paper  on 
"  Military  Bridges."  His  wife  resided  with  him  at  various  military  stations  — 
West  Point,  Washington,  Newport,  R.  I.,  etc.—  and  they  had  several  children,  all 
of  whom  died  very  young  except  one  boy,  Rennie,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  eight 
or  ten,  showing  extraordinary  promise.  His  death  and  that  of  Major  Hunt  — 
who  was  killed  in  1863  by  the  discharge  of  suffocating  vapors  from  a  submarine 
battery  of  his  own  invention  —  left  Mrs.  Hunt  alone  in  the  world,  and  she 
removed  her  residence  a  year  or  two  after  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  the  second 
period  of  her  life  began. 

Up  to  this  time  she  had  given  absolutely  no  signs  of  literary  talent.  She  had 
been  absorbed  in  her  duties  as  wife  and  mother,  and  had  been  fond  of  society,  in 
which  she  was  always  welcome  because  of  her  vivacity,  wit,  and  ready  sympathy. 
In  Newport  she  found  herself,  from  various  causes,  under  strong  literary  influences, 
appealing  to  tastes  that  developed  rapidly  in  herself.  She  soon  began  to  publish 
poems,  one  of  the  first  of  which,  if  not  the  first  — a  translation  from  Victor 
Hugo  —  appeared  in  the  Nation.  Others  of  her  poems,  perhaps  her  best  —  in- 
cluding the  sonnets  "Burnt  Ships"  and  "Ariadne's  Farewell "—  appeared  also  in 
the  Nation.  Not  long  after,  she  began  to  print  short  papers  on  domestic  subjects 
in  the  Independent  and  elsewhere,  and  soon  found  herself  thoroughly  embarked 
in  a  literary  career.  Her  first  poem  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  appeared  in  Feb 
ruary,  1869;  and  her  volume  of  "  Verses  "  was  printed  at  her  own  expense  in 
1870,  being  reprinted  with  some  enlargement  in  187 1.  and  again,  almost  doubled 
in  size,  in  1874.  Her  "Bits  of  Travel"  (1872)  was  made  up  of  sketches  of  a 
tour  in  Europe  in  1868-9  ;  a  portion  of  these,  called  "  Encyclicals  of  a  Traveller," 
having  been  originally  written  as  circular  letters  to  her  many  friends  and  then 
printed  — rather  against  her  judgment,  but  at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr.  J.  T. 
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Fields  —  almost  precisely  as  they  were  written.  Upon  this  followed  "  Bits  of  Talk 
About  Home  Matters"  (1873),  "Bits  of  Talk  for  Young  Folks"  1876),  and  "Bits 
of  Travel  at  Home  "  (1878).  These,  with  a  little  poem  called  "The  Story  of 
Boon,"  constituted,  for  some  time,  all  her  acknowledged  volumes  ;  but  it  is  now  no 
secret  that  she  wrote  two  of  the  most  successful  novels  of  the  No  Name 
series— "Mercy  Philbrick's  Choice"  (1876)  and  "  Hetty's  Strange  History" 
(1877).  We  do  not  propose  here  to  enter  into  the  vexed  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  "Saxe  Holme"  stories,  which  appeared  in  the  early  volumes  of 
Scribnefs  Monthly,^  were  published  in  two  volumes  (1873,  1878).  The 
secret  was  certainly  very  well  kept,  and  in  spite  of  her  denials,  they  were  very 
often  attributed  to  her  by  readers  and  critics. 

Her  residence  in  Newport  as  a  busy  and  successful  literary  woman  thus 
formed  a  distinct  period  of  her  life,  quite  apart  from  the  epoch  which  preceded  it 
and  from  the  later  one  which  followed.  A  change  soon  came.  Her  health  was 
never  very  strong,  and  she  was  liable  to  severe  attacks  of  diphtheria,  to  relieve 
which  she  tried  the  climate  of  Colorado.  She  finally  took  up  her  residence  there, 
and  was  married  about  1876,  to  William  S.  Jackson,  a  merchant  of  Colorado 
Springs.  She  had  always  had  the  greatest  love  for  travel  and  exploration,  and 
found  unbounded  field  for  this  in  her  new  life,  driving  many  miles  a  day  over 
precipitous  roads,  and  thinking  little  of  crossing  the  continent  by  rail  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  the  course  of  these  journeys  she  became  profoundly 
interested  in  the  wrongs  of  the  Indians,  and  for  the  rest  of  her  life  all  literary 
interests  and  ambitions  were  utterly  subordinated  to  this.  During  a  winter  of 
hard  work  at  the  Astor  Library  in  New  York  she  prepared  her  "  Century  of  Dis- 
honor" (1881).  As  one  result  of  this  book  she  was  appointed  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  one  of  two  commissioners  (Abbot  Kinney  being  the  other) 
to  examine  and  report  upon  "  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  Mission  Indians  of 
California."  Their  report,  to  which  Mrs.  Jackson's  name  is  first  signed,  is  dated 
at  Colorado  Springs,  July  13,  1883,  and  is  a  thoroughly  business-like  document  of 
thirty-five  pages.  A  new  edition  of  "  A  Century  of  Dishonor  "  containing  this 
report  is  just  ready  by  her  publishers,  Messrs  Roberts  Brothers. 

As  another  fruit  of  this  philanthropic  interest,  she  wrote,  during  another 
winter  in  this  city,  her  novel,  "  Ramona,"  a  book  composed  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  and  printed  first  in  the  Christian  Union,  afterward  appearing  in  a  volume 
in  1884!  Its  sole  object  was  further  to  delineate  the  wrongs  of  the  aborigines. 
Besides  these  two  books,  she  wrote,  during  this  later  period,  some  children's 
stories,  "  Nelly's  Silver  Mine,  a  Story  of  Colorado  Life  "  (1878),  and  three  little 
volumes  of  tales  about  cats.  But  her  life-work,  as  she  viewed  it  at  the  end,  was 
in  her  two  books  in  behalf  of  the  Indians. 
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HINGHAM. 

By  Francis  H.  Lincoln. 

The  impression  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  traveller  who  has  seen  Hing- 
ham  only  from  the  railroad  train  would  be  one  of  backyards,  a  mill-pond, 
and  woods  ;  but  to  him  who  approaches  it  towards  the  close  of  a  pleasant 
June  day  by  steamboat,  when  the  tide  is  in,  there  is  spread  out  a  lovely  view. 
As  the  boat  comes  near  the  landing-place,  islands  and  green  hills,  beautiful 
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trees  and  fields,  form  a  complete  circle  around  him.  The  picture  is  one  he 
will  not  forget.  This  pleasant  impression  will  grow  stronger  if  he  drives 
by  almost  any  of  the  streets  leading  from  the  harbor,  for  about  five  miles, 
to  the  southern  limit  of  the  town.  Should  he  take  the  main  street  he  will 
be  charmed  by  the  wealth  of  stately  elms  and  other  shade-trees,  which  in 
many  places  form  a  complete  arch  over  his  head,  and  by  the  neat  dwellings, 
for  the  most  part  of  modest  pretensions,  some  old  and  some  new,  almost 
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every  one  with  well-kept  grounds  all  betokening  thrift  and  suggesting  a 
well-to-do  community.  Nor  need  he  confine  himself  to  the  main  street. 
Several  of  the  thickly  settled  villages  spread  out  into  equally  attractive 
side  streets.  Here  and  there  a  church,  a  school-house,  or  a  public  building 
adds  to  the  general  tidy  look  of  the  place.  Numerous  pleasant  wood  roads, 
with  a  few  fresh  water  ponds  and  streams,  make  up  a  variety  of  scenery 
which  is  certainly  equal  to  any  New  England  town. 


THE  "OLD  MEETING  HOUSE." 


"  Do  you  have  any  poor  here  ?  "  was  once  asked  by  a  visitor.  "I  see  no 
evidence  of  anything  but  plenty,  and  yet  you  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
specially  leading  industries.  Whence  comes  this  prosperity?"  Whence, 
indeed?  The  history  of  the  settlement  and  growth  of  Hingham  differs  little 
from  many  another  town  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  Founded  by  the 
Puritans,  it  is  the  same  story  of  hardship,  patient,  persistent  toil,  prudent 
economy,  encouragement  of  education  and  morality,  which  has  been  told 
over  and  over  again,  and  which  has  demonstrated  the  sure  foundation  upon 
which  true  civilization  rests. 

Hingham  lies  on  the  south  shore  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  on  the  line  of 
the  Old  Colony  Railroad,  17  miles  from  Boston  by  railroad  and  about  13  by 
water.  Its  area  is  a  little  less  than  13,000  square  acres,  and  its  population 
in  1880  was  4,485.     Its  valuation  in  1884  was  $3,245,661,  and  the  number  of 
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dwelling-houses  was  1,044.    Its  original  limits  included  the  present  town  of 
Cohasset,  which  was  set  off  and  incorporated  April  26,  i77o.    Until  March 
26,  i793,Hinghamwasa  part  of  Suffolk  county,  when  it  was  annexed  to 
'    tyo^  the  County  of 

Norfolk,  and 
June  20,  1793, 
it  again  be- 
came a  part  of 
the  County  of 
Suffolk.  June 
18,  1S03,  it 
was  annexed 
to  the  County 
of  Plymouth, 
of  which  it  has 
since  formed  a 
part. 

The  origi- 
nal  name  of 
the  settlement 
was  Bare  (or 
Bear)  Cove. 
The  name  was 
changed  to 
Hingha m , 
and  the  town 
i  n  c  o  r  p  orated 
Sept.  2,  1635, 
on   the  same 
day  with 
Weymouth 
and  Concord. 
There  are  but 
eleven  towns 
in    the  State 
older  than 
these  three. 
Settlements 
having  dates 
earlier  than 
the  incorpora- 
tion were 

made  in  many  towns,  and  there  is  proof  that  there  were  inhabitants 
here  in  1633.  There  was  a  recognition  of  the  place  as  a  sort  of 
municipality  in  1634,  for  Bare  Cove  was  assessed  in  that  year.  Rev. 
Peter  Hobart,  of  Hingham,  England,  the  first  minister,  arrived  at  Charles- 
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town  in  June,  1635,  and  soon  after  settled  in  this  town  where  many  of  his 
friends  from  Hingham,  England,  had  already  settled,  from  which  fact  the 
name  of  their  old  home  was  given  to  the  new.  Mr.  Hobart  and  twenty-nine 
others  drew  for  house-lots  on  the  18th  of  September,  1635.  Grants  of  land 
were  made  at  various  times  during  the  year  1635,  and  for  several  succeeding 
years.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  this  present  year,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  the  town's  history  will  have  been  completed,  and  the  anniversary 
will  be  celebrated  during  the  present  month  of  September. 

The  close  proximity  of  Hingham  to  Hull,  of  which  the  original  name 
was  Nantasket  or  Nantascot,  well  known  during  recent  years  as  a  famous 
summer  resort,  lends  an  added  interest  to  one  of  the  earliest  of  Hingham's 
controversies.    We  find  a  record  in  July,  1643  :  — 

There  is  chosen  by  the  town,  Joseph  Peck,  Bozoan  Allen,  Anthony  Eames,  and 
Joshua  Hubbard,  to  go  to  the  next  Court  to  make  the  best  improvement  of  the  evi- 
dence the  town  have  for  the  property  of  Nantascot,  and  to  answer  the  suit  that  now 
depends,  &c. 

But  this  attempt  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hingham  to  claim  a  title  was  sum- 
marily disposed  of  by  the  General  Court,  in  September,  1643,  as  follows :  — 

The  former  grant  to  Nantascot  was  again  voted  and  confirmed,  and  Hingham  was 
willed  to  forbear  troubling  the  Court  any  more  about  Nantascot. 

Under  the  lead  of  such  a  man  as  Rev.  Peter  Hobart,  who  appears  to 
have  been  fearless  and  courageous,  the  inhabitants  could  not  long  remain  at 
rest.  In  1645,  and  through  several  succeeding  years,  there  were  difficul- 
ties of  a  very  pronounced  character  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  colonial 
magistrates,  especially  between  Peter  Hobart  and  Gov.  Winthrop.  The 
story  has  been  briefly  told  as  follows  :  — 

The  town  of  Hingham  had  chosen  a  certain  man  to  be  the  captain  of  its  military 
company,  and  had  sent  his  name  to  the  magistrates  for  approval.  Before  action  had 
been  taken  upon  the  name  the  town  reconsidered  its  action,  and  chose  another  man  to 
be  captain,  and  sent  in  his  name.  The  magistrates  were  strongly  inclined  to  confirm 
and  appoint  the  first  and  to  reject  the  second.  Winthrop  was  especially  pronounced 
and  for  his  conduct  in  the  affair  Hobart  impeached  him  before  the  General  Court  for 
maladministration  in  office.  The  contest  was  long  and  bitter.  Winthrop  was  ac- 
quitted and  exonerated;  Hobart  was  censured,  and,  with  many  other  inhabitants  of 
Hingham,  heavily  fined.  The  town  was  thoroughly  aroused,  supported  Hobart  to  the 
utmost,  and  paid  his  fine.  .  .  .  Winthrop  and  Hobart  were  the  representatives  of 
the  two  parties  into  which  the  colony  was  forming  —  the  more  conservative  and  the 
more  radical.  The  extreme  radicals  scented  in  the  measures  and  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates, tyranny;  and  the  conservatives  deprecated  the  views  of  the  radicals  as  leading 
to  unrestrained  action  and  lawlessness.  Winthrop  was  a  conservative  ;  Hobart  was  a 
radical.  He  said  he  did  not  know  for  what  he  was  fined,  unless  it  was  for  presuming 
to  petition  the  General  Court,  and  that  fine  was  a  violation  of  the  right  of  petition. 

Mr.  Hobart  was  characterized  "as  a  bold  man,  who  would  speak  his 
mind." 
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The  story  of  the  contest  with  the  authorities  is  long  and  tedious,  and  it 
would  not  serve  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  relate  it  fully,  but  we  can  see  in 
the  brief  statement  above  that,  whether  the  minister  and  his  people  were 
right  or  wrong,  they  had  in  them  that  energy,  pluck,  and  persistency  which 
men  who  would  establish  strong  foundations  of  society  and  municipal  pros- 
perity must  have. 

Many  interesting  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  town  must  be  passed 
over.  The  complete  history  is  being  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the 
town,  and  he  who  has  curiosity  concerning  it  will,  ere  long,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gratify  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  town  suffered,  in  common  with 
all  the  early  settlements,  from  the  Indians,  though  not  extraordinarily  ;  the 
usual  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  assaults,  and  considerable  attention 
was  paid  to  the  maintenance  of  the  military.  The  whole  civil  history  of  the 
town  has  been  one  of  steady  prosperity,  of  rather  slow  growth  in  population. 

The  first  church  in  Hingham  was  formed  in  1635,  on  the  settlement  of  the 
town,  with  Rev.  Peter  Hobart  as  its  first  minister. 

The  first  house  for  public  worship  was  erected  by  the  first  settlers  of  the 
town,  probably  within  a  short  time  after  its  settlement  in  1635.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  palisado,  and  surmounted  by  a  belfry  with  a  bell,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly a  plain  structure,  so  far  as  the  scanty  records  give  any  light  upon 
it.  It  stood  upon  a  hill,  in  front  of  the  present  site  of  the  Derby  Academy, 
in  the  centre  of  what  is  now  Main  street.  But  the  chief  curiosity  of  Hingham 
to-day  is  the  second  meeting-house,  known  as  the  "  Old  Meeting-house."  It 
is  believed  that  no  house  for  public  worship  exists  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  which  continues  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
erected,  and  remaining  on  the  same  site  where  it  was  built,  which  is  so  old  as 
this.  It  is  said  that  timbers  from  the  first  were  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  present  house.    The  brass  tablet  on  its  wall  states  :  — 

This  Church  was  gathered  in  1635.  The  frame  of  this  Meeting-house  was  raised 
on  the  twenty-sixth,  twenty-seventh,  and  twenty-eighth  days  of  July,  1681,  and  the 
house  was  completed  and  opened  for  public  worship  on  the  eighth  of  January,  1681-2. 
It  cost  the  town  £430  and  the  old  house." 

In  1 88 1  there  were  elaborate  commemorative  services  on  the  occasion 
of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  building  of  the  meeting-house. 

The  history  of  this  parish  has  been  remarkable  for  the  long  terms  of 
service  of  its  ministers.  During  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  its 
existence  it  has  had  but  eight  ministers,  of  whom  the  eighth  and  the  present 
one  is  the  Rev.  H.  Price  Collier.  The  denomination  is  Unitarian.  Origi- 
nally a  Puritan  church,  it  was  liberalized  under  the  sixty-nine  years'  ministry 
of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay,  D.D.,  extending  from  171S  to  1787.  Of  this  able 
divine  many  interesting  anecdotes  are  told.  He  was  a  powerful  leader  of 
religious  thought,  who  "  sounded  almost  the  first  evangel  of  that  more 
liberal  faith  which  found  its  highest  expression  in  Channing,  and  its  fruit 
in  the  absolute  religious  freedom  of  to-day.  Well  may  the  Commonwealth 
cherish  this  church  in  high  and  in  sacred  esteem,  which,  through  two  such 
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men  as  Peter  Hobart  and  Ebenezer  Gay,  has  put,  in  the  spirit  of  the  highest 
independence,  its  mark  upon  the  tablets  of  civil  liberty  and  of  religious 
thought." 

The  second  parish  (Unitarian)  at  South  Hingham  was  set  off  March 
25,  1745.  Its  first  minister  was  Rev.  Daniel  Shute,  D.D.,  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  practical  sense,  who  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  his  country's 
cause  during  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  formed  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and  of  that  which  adopted 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  Third  Congregational  Society  (Unitarian)  was  organized  in  1807. 
There  is  also  within  the  town  a  religious  society  of  each  of  the  following 
denominations,  viz.  :  Evangelical  Congregational,  Baptist,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, Universalist.  Protestant  Episcopal,  Second  Advent,  and  Roman 
Catholic.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  need  be  no  hungering  for  the  "  bread 
of  life." 

The  military  record  of  Hingham  is  worthy  of  notice. 

In  Philip's  war,  in  1675,  it  appears  that  "  souldiers  were  impressed  into 
the  country  service,"  and  provision  was  made  by  the  selectmen  for  their 
expenses. 

In  1690  "  Capt.  Thomas  Andrews  and  soldiers  met  on  board  ship  to  go 
to  Canada  "  in  the  expedition  under  command  of  Sir  William  Phips.  Capt. 
Andrews  and  most  of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  Hingham  died  in  the  expe- 
dition. 

In  the  French  and  Indian  wars  many  Hingham  citizens  enlisted,  and 
Capt.  Joshua  Barker  was  in  the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  in  1740,  and 
in  the  wars  of  later  years. 

In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  there  was  no  lack  of  patriotism  in 
Hingham.  u  The  records  indicate  that  nowhere  did  patriotism  put  forth 
in  a  greater  degree  the  fulness  of  its  efforts  and  the  energy  of  its  whole  soul 
and  spirit." 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  an  extended  notice  01  all  the 
acts  which  make  up  the  creditable  and  patriotic  record  of  the  town.  De- 
scended from  those,  who,  through  hardship  and  toil,  labored  for  the  common 
good,  and  bore  each  other's  burdens,  it  is  naturally  to  be  expected  that  the 
people  of  Hingham  aided  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  liberties  of  their 
country  by  resolutions  and  votes,  and  by  liberal  supplies  of  money.  Nor  did 
they  hesitate  to  take  up  arms  and  sacrifice  their  lives  for  their  country's 
good.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  in  many  a  hard- 
fought  battle,  in  the  sufferings  and  hardships  of  camp  and  march,  from  the 
struo-p-le  on  Breed's  Hill  to  the  brilliant  affair  of  Yorktown,  we  find  the 
names  of  Hing-ham  men  mentioned  with  honor.  And  how  could  it  be 
otherwise?  If  heredity  tells  for  anything  the  whole  history  of  the  early 
struggles  of  the  infant  colonies  was  a  guarantee  that  sturdy  traits  would 
be  found  in  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers.  In  the  world's  history 
we  find  no  higher  type  of  patriotism  than  on  the  barren,  rocky  shores  of 
Massachusetts.    It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  were  some  whose  svir- 
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pathies  were  not  with  the  principles  which  inspired  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  that  day,  who  were  distrustful  of  the  consequences  which  would 
result  from  failure,  and  who  gave  but  feeble  encouragement.  We  find  such 
in  every  age  and  country.  But  it  must  be  put  down  to  the  credit  of  even 
these  few  that  they  paid  heavy  taxes  without  resistance,  and  yielded  to  the 
popular  will  after  independence  was  once  declared.  "  Royalists  as  well  as 
republicans,  tories  as  well  as  whigs,  gave  of  their  substance  to  establish  the 
liberties  of  their  country." 

The  acts  and  motives  of  the  men  of  this  town  deserved  to  be  crowned 
with  that  success  which  came  in  due  season,  a  priceless  benefit  to  posterity. 

It  was  General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  Hingham,  the  wise  counsellor,  the 
foremost  citizen  of  his  time,  the  trusted  friend  of  Washington,  who  was 
designated  to  receive  the  sword  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown.  Among  the 
many  worthy  and  distinguished  names  of  the  sons  of  Hingham,  that  of 
General  Lincoln  stands  in  the  foremost  rank.  His  monument  stands  in  the 
cemetery  near  the  Old  Meeting-house,  characteristic  of  the  man  in  its  rich 
simplicity. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  although  a  majority  of  the  citizens  disapproved 
of  the  State  administration,  "  all  manifested  a  disposition  to  defend  their 
houses  and  firesides  against  the  common  foe,  and  repaired  with  alacrity  to 
resist  any  invasion  upon  their  neighbors." 

In  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  it  is  the  same  story  of  patriotism  and  a 
ready  response  to  the  call  of  the  country.  Early  in  the  field  and  late  to  leave 
it,  the  record  of  the  town  does  not  differ  from  others  in  the  State.  A 
monument  bearing  the  names  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  for  the  country 
was  erected  in  1870,  in  the  Hingham  cemetery,  near  the  statue  of  Governor 
Andrew. 

The  town  has  always  made  liberal  provision  for  education,  and  its 
schools  stand  to-day,  as  they  have  always  stood,  among  the  best.  The 
public  schools  have,  for  several  years  past,  contained  between  600  and  700 
pupils,  and  appropriations  of  $13,000  to  $14,000  are  made  annually  for 
their  support.  Besides  the  public  schools  there  are  a  number  of  small  pri- 
vate schools,  and  the  Derby  Academy,  which  was  established  by  Mrs. 
Sarah  Derby,  who  endowed  it  with  funds  for  its  support.  She  died  in  1790, 
and  the  school  was  opened  in  1791,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  un- 
interruptedly to  educate  many  pupils  in  the  town  as  well  as  a  number  from 
neighboring  towns.  The  list  of  graduates  contains  the  names  of  many  who 
became  distinguished  in  after  life.  It  is  for  both  males  and  females,  and  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  trustees.  Its  history  is  one  of  credit  to  its  founder 
and  to  the  town.  Mrs.  Derby's  first  husband,  from  whom  she  acquired  her 
property,  was  Dr.  Ezekiel  Hersey,  of  Hingham,  well  known  as  the  founder 
of  the  professorship  bearing  his  name  in  Harvard  College. 

Among  the  other  benefactions  to  the  town  must  be  mentioned  the 
Hingham  Public  Library,  opened  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  in  1869, 
through  the  liberality  of  the  late  Hon.  Albert  Fearing.  By  liberal  gifts  of 
money  from  him  a  building  was  built  and  books  were  ourchased.  Large 
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and  valuable  donations  of  books  were  also  made  by  other  public-spirited 
citizens  until  several  thousand  volumes  were  collected  together.  The 
building  and  its  contents  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  Jan.  3,  1879.  A  more 
commodious  building  was  immediately  erected,  and  opened  to  the  public  April 
5,  1880.  Its  shelves  are  well  filled  with  standard  literature.  The  library  is 
managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  under  a  deed  of  trust  from  Mr.  Fearing. 

The  industries  of  Hingham  are  varied,  and,  from  a  business  point  of 
view,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  decline  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  Although  never  a  manufacturing  town,  within  the  usual 
meaning  of  that  term,  there  were  formerly  many  small  manufactories  of 
various  articles,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  buckets,  furniture,  hatchets, 
etc.  The  mackerel-fishery  was  also  extensively  carried  on  from  this  port ; 
but  that  has  all  disappeared,  and  Hingham  is  becoming,  more  and  more 
every  year,  a  surburban  town  of  residences.  With  the  increased  facilities  af- 
forded by  railroad  and  steamboat  for  daily  access  to  the  city  of  Boston,'  many 
of  its  citizens,  whose  business  is  in  the  city,  have  their  residences  in  Hingham  ; 
and  it  is  also  the  summer  home  of  many  others.  The  railroad  was  opened 
in  1849,  anc*  a  steamboat  has  made  regular  trips  to  and  from  the  city  during 
the  summer  months  for  the  past  fifty  years.  Downer  Landing,  the  well- 
known  summer  resort,  with  its  pleasure-gardens,  summer  cottages,  and  hotel, 
the  Rose  Standish  House,  built  up  through  the  philanthropy  and  liberality 
of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Downer,  are  within  the  limits  of  Hingham. 

There  is  one  hotel  in  the  settled  part  of  the  town,  the  Cushing  House. 

The  town  is  abundantly  supplied  with  water  of  the  purest  quality  for 
domestic  and  fire  purposes,  from  Accord  Pond,  situated  on  the  southern 
boundary  line  of  the  town,  and  there  is  an  excellent  fire  department. 

There  is  a  weekly  paper  {The  Hingham  Journal),  a  national  bank, 
a  savings-bank,  and  a  fire  insurance  company,  which,  with  numerous  stores 
in  almost  every  department  of  domestic  supplies,  largely  make  up  the  busi- 
ness of  the  town. 

The  Hingham  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  holds  monthly 
meetings  and  an  annual  exhibition  in  its  spacious  hall  and  grounds. 

The  views  from  several  of  the  hills  in  Hingham  are  very  beautiful,  and 
its  woods  and  fields  afford  a  large  and  varied  study  for  the  botanist. 

Of  a  high  average  of  intelligence,  attentive  to  education,  encouraging 
morality,  obedient  to  the  laws,  the  people  of  Hingham  have  always  stood 
high  in  the  scale  of  social  enjoyment  and  prosperity.  Its  town  meetings 
are  models  of  democratic  government,  and  there  are  few  places  in  which 
this  purely  American  institution  is  preserved  with  so  much  respect  and  true 
regard  for  the  public  welfare. 

It  is  with  justifiable  pride  that  the  native  of  Hingham  looks  back 
through  the  two  and  one-half  centuries  of  her  history. 

"  Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam, 
His  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home." 
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THE   HOUSE   OF  TICKNOR. 

WITH  A  GLIMPSE   OF  THE  OLD  CORNER  BOOKSTORE. 

By  Barry  Lyndon. 

The  great  Boston  fire  of  1872  had  a  forerunner  in  the  same  city.  In 
171 1  a  most  sweeping  conflagration  occurred,  which  burned  down  all  the 
houses  on  both  sides  of  Cornhill,  from  School  street  to  Dock  square,  besides 
the  First  Church,  the  Town  House,  all  the  upper  part  of  King  street,  and 
the  greater  part  of  Pudding  Lane,  between  Water  street  and  Spring  Lane. 
Nearly  one  hundred  houses  were  destroyed,  of  which  the  debris  was 
used  to  fill  up  Long  Wharf.  The  fire  "broke  out,"  says  an  account  in 
the  Boston  News- Letter,  "in  an  old  tenement  within  a  backyard  in  Corn- 
hill,  near  the  First  Meeting-house,  occasioned  by  the  carelessness  of  a  poor 
Scottish  woman  by  using  fire  near  a  parcel  of  ocum,  chips,  and  other  com- 
bustible rubbish." 

The  houses  which  were  rebuilt  along  Cornhill,  soon  after  the  fire,  were 
"of  brick,  three  stories  high,  with  a  garret,  a  flat  roof,  and  balustrade." 
Several  of  these  houses  were  still  standing  in  1825  ;  in  1855  only  a  very  few 
remained  ;  while  only  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  come  down  to  us  to-day 
and  is  yet  even  well-preserved,  namely,  the  Old  Corner  Bookstore,  on  the 
corner  of  the  present  Washington  and  School  streets. 

This  old  house  teems  with  historical  associations,  past  and  present. 
Under  its  roof  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  was  wont  to  hold  her  Antinomian 
seances,  under  the  very  nose  of  Governor  John  Winthrop,  when  "  over 
against  the  site  of  the  Old  Corner  Store  dwelt  the  notables  of  the  town,  — the 
governor,  the  elder  of  the  church,  the  captain  of  the  artillery  company,  and 
the  most  needful  of  the  craftsmen  and  artificers  of  the  humble  plantation  ; 
and  at  a  short  distance  from  it  were  the  meeting-house,  the  market-house, 
the  town-house,  the  school-house,  and  the  ever-flowing  spring  of  pure 
water." 

The  Old  Corner  Store  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  directly  after  the 
fire  of  171 1.  It  is  an  example  of  what  is  known  as  the  colonial  style  of 
architecture,  and  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest  brick  building  now  standing  in 
Boston.  Upon  a  tablet  on  its  western  gable  appears  the  supposed  date  of 
its  construction,  1712. 

After  passing  through  several  ownerships  the  house  reverted,  in  1755,  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Hutchinson  family.  In  1784  it  belonged  to  Mr.  Edward 
Sohier  and  his  wife  Susanna  (Brimmer) ,  and  was  valued  at  £1,600.  In  1795 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Herman  Brimmer,  and  was  designated  in 
the  first  Boston  Directory  (1789)  as  No.  76  Cornhill.  In  1817  the  front 
part  of  the  building  was  used  as  an  apothecary  shop,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke, 
the  father  of  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke.    In  1S24  the  name  of  Cornhill 
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was  changed  to  Washington  street,  and  the  old  store  was  variously  num- 
bered until  it  took  No.  135.  Here  Dr.  Clarke  remained  keeping  shop  until 
1828,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  firm  of  book- 
sellers. After  he  left,  the 
building  was  considerably 
changed,  inside  and  out, 
and  Messrs.  Richard  B. 
Carter  and  Charles  J.  Hen- 
dee  then  occupied  the 
front  room  as  a  bookstore, 
in  1828,  and  Mr.  Isaac 
R.  Butts  moved  his  print- 
ing-office from  Wilson's 
Lane  to  the  chambers 
soon  afterwards.  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Hendee  con- 
tinued in  the  store  until 
1832,  when  they  removed 
to  No.  131,  upstairs,  and 
were  succeeded  by  John 
Allen  and  William  D. 
Ticknor  in  1832-34.  From 
1834  the  store  was  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  W.  D.  Tick- 
nor alone  until  1845  ;  and 

subsequently  by  himself  and  partners,  Mr.  John  Reed,  Jr.,  and  James  T. 
Fields,  until  the  spring  of  1864,  when  the  senior  partner  died.    The  new 

firm  of  Ticknor  (Howard  M.), 
Fields  (James  T.),  and  Osgood 
(James  R.)  remained  at  the  Old 
Corner  till  1867,  when  they  re- 
moved to  No.  124  Tremont 
street.  Messrs.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  next  moved  into  the  Old 
Corner  Store,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded, September  1,  1869,  by 
Alexander  Williams  &  Co. 
The  store  is  now  occupied,  since 
1882,  by  Messrs.  Cupples,  Up- 
ham,  &  Co.,  well-known  book 
publishers. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first 
appearance  of  the  name  of  Tick- 
with    the    publishing  of  books,   was  in 
Mr.  William  D.  Ticknor  visited  Phila- 
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nor,  as 
1832. 
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in  any  way  associated 
In  the  spring  of  1864 
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delphia  in  company  with  Nathaniel  Hawthorne ;  was  taken  suddenly  ill* 
and  died  there.  Shortly  afterwards  his  eldest  son  Howard  M.  Ticknor,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1856,  was  taken  into  the  firm, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  held  a  very  prominent  place 
among  American  publishers  for  over  twenty  years.  During  the  period  end- 
ing with  the  year  1867  the  Old  Corner  was  one  of  the  best  known  spots 
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in  Boston,  not  alone  by  reason  of  its  antiquity,  but  equally  by  reason  of  its 
distinguished  literary  history  and  its  habitues.  Here  Charles  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  used  to  loiter  and  chat  with  their  American  publishers  ;  Lowell. 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  and  Whittier,  and  Whipple  the  essayist,  made  it  their 
head-quarters.  Nearly  all  of  their  best-known  writings,  and  those  of  Emer- 
son, Hawthorne,  Saxe,  Winthrop,  Bayard  Taylor,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Aldrich, 
Howells,  and  a  host  of  other  well-known  authors,  sooner  or  later  bore  the 
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imprint  of  the  house  of  Ticknor.  After  the  failure  of  Messrs.  Phillips, 
Sampson,  &  Co.,  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Francis 
H.  Underwood,  now  United  States  Consul  to  Glasgow,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  and,  a  little  later,  was  added  "  Our  Young 
Folks,"  edited  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge  and  Lucy  Larcom,  "  Every  Saturday," 
edited  by  T.  B.  Aldrich,  and  the  "  North  American  Review,"  long  edited  by 
James  Russell  Lowell. 

Still  later  the  firm  name  was  Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  then  James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.,  then  Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.,  and   again    James  R. 
Osgood  &  Co.    The  last- 
named   firm   published    a  _ 


remarkable  series  of  books, 
-which  their  successors  in- 
herit. 

At  no  time  in  its  history , 
from  1832  to  the  present 
time,  has  the  firm  been 
without  a  Ticknor  in  its 
copartnership.  For  a  brief 
season,  however,  the  name 
disappeared  from  the  firm's 
imprint. 

The  great  publishing 
house  has  just  inaugu- 
rated a  new  tenure  of  life 
as  Ticknor  &  Co.,  the 
copartnership  consisting 
of  Benjamin  H.  and 
Thomas  B.  Ticknor,  sons 
of  William  D.  Ticknor, 
and  George  F.  Godfrey,  of 


Bangor,  Me.,  a  gentleman  no.  124  tremont  street. 

of    marked    culture  and 

geniality,  and  one,  too,  who,  all  may  rest  assured,  will  take  kindly  to  and  will 
find  success  in  the  book  business.  With  scholarly  acquirements,  and  with 
minds  trained  to  the  wants  of  to-day,  the  sons  of  W.  D.  Ticknor,  both  gentle- 
men of  refined  literary  taste,  now  step  to  the  front  with  strong  hands  and 
vigorous  purposes,  not  alone  to  perpetuate  but  to  add  to  the  former  reputation 
of  the  time-honored  publishing  house. 

The  new  house  succeeds  to  a  rich  inheritance  of  the  books  of  younger 
American  authors,  —  those  of  Howells,  James,  Edgar  Fawcett,  Kate  Field, 
Mrs.  Burnett,  Miss  Howard,  Julian  Hawthorne,  George  W.  Cable,  and 
others.  That  it  means  to  maintain  the  supremacy  is  foreshadowed  by  the  list 
of  important  works  which  it  has  announced  as  forthcoming. 
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By  Willard  H.  Morse,  M.  D. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  an  English  country  district, 
two  lads  romped  on  the  same  lea  and  chased  the  same  butterflies.  One  was 
a  little  brown-eyed  boy,  with  red  cheeks,  fine  round  form,  and  fiery  temper.  The 
other  was  a  gentle  child,  tall,  lithe,  and  blonde.  The  one  was  the  son  of  a 
man  of  wealth  and  a  noble  lady,  and  carried  his  captive  butterflies  to  a  man- 
sion-house, and  kept  them  in  a  crystal  case.  The  other  ran  from  the  fields  to 
a  farm-house,  and  thought  of  the  lea  as  a  grain  field.  It  might  have  been  the 
year  1606,  when  the  two  were  called  in  from  their  play-ground,  and  sent  to 
school,  thus  to  begin  life.  The  farmer's  boy  went  to  a  common  school,  and  his 
brown-eyed  play-mate  entered  a  grammar  school.  From  that  time  their 
paths  were  far  apart. 

The  name  of  the  tall,  blonde  boy  was  Samuel  Morse.    At  fifteen  he  left  school 
to  help  his  father  on  the  home  farm.    At  twenty  he  had  become  second  ten- 
ant on   a  Wiltshire  holding,  and  began  to  be  a  prosperous  farmer.  Before 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  forty  he  was  the  father  of  a  large  family  of  children, 
among  them  five  sons,  whose  names  were  Samuel,  William,  Robert,  John,  and 
Anthony    William,  Robert,  and  Anthony  ultimately  emigrated  to  America, 
while  Samuel,  Jr.,  and  John  remained  in  England.    Young  Samuel  went  to 
London,  and  became  a  merchant  and  a  miser.    When  past  his  fiftieth  year  he 
married.    His   wife   died  four  years  later,  leaving  a  baby  daughter  and  a 
son     Both  children  were  sent  up  to  Marlboro,  where  they  had  a  home  with 
their  Uncle  John,  who  was  living  on  the  old  farm.    There  they  grew  up,  and 
became  the   heirs   both  of  John   and   their   father.    The   boy  was  named 
Morgan     He  received  a  finished  education,  embraced  the  law,  and  married. 
His  only  child  and  daughter,  Mary,  became  the  heiress  of  her  aunt's  property 
and  her  great-uncle  John's  estate,  and  was  accounted  a  lady  of  wealth,  station, 

aild  Meanwhile,  the  family  of  old  Samuel  Morse's  playfellow  had  also  reached  the 
fourth  generation.  The  name  of  that  playfellow  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  who 
became  Lord  Protector  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  Of  course  he  forgot 
Samuel  Morse,  and  was  sitting  in  Parliament  when  Samuel  died.  He  had  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  who  lived  as  contemporaries  of  his  old  playmate  s 
children  and  grandchildren.  Two  or  three  years  before  Samuel's  great  grand- 
daughter, Mary,  was  born,  a  great  grandson  of  the  Protector  saw  the  light 
This  boy  was  named  Oliver,  but  was  called  "Rummy  Noll."  The  ancestral 
estate  of  Theodale's  became  his  sole  inheritance,  and  as  soon  as  he  came 
into  the  property  he  began  to  live  a  wild,  fast  life,  distinguishing  himself 
as  an  adventurous,  if    not  profligate  gentleman. 
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He  travelled  much  \  and  one  day  in  a  sunny  English  year  came  to  the 
town  of  his  great-grandfather's  nativity.  There  he  chanced  to  meet  Mary  Morse. 
The  beautiful  girl  fascinated  him,  but  would  not  consent  to  be  his  wife  until 
all  of  his  "wild  oats"  were  sown.  Then  she  became  Mrs.  Cromwell,  and 
was  a  happy  wife,  as  well  as  a  lady  of  eminence  and  wealth.  Oliver  and 
Mary  Cromwell  had  a  daughter  Olivia,  who  married  a  Mr.  Russell,  and  whose 
daughters  are  the  present  sole  representatives  of  the  Protectorate  family. 

As  was  said  above,  William,  Anthony,  and  Robert  Morse,  brothers  of  Samuel, 
Jr.,  emigrated  to  America,  and  became  the  ancestors  of  nearly  all  of  their  name 
in  this  country.  William  and  Anthony  settled  at  Newbury,  Massachusetts. 
The  latter  became  a  respected  citizen,  and  among  his  descendants  were  such 
men  as  Rev.  Dr.  James  Morse  of  Newburyport,  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse, 
the  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  Rev.  Sidney  Edwards  Morse,  and  others  scarcely 
less  notable. 

Robert  Morse,  Anthony's  brother,  left  England  at  about  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war,  and  located  in  Boston  as  a  tailor.  He  was  a  sterling 
old  Puritan,  prudent,  enterprising  and  of  strict  morality.  He  speculated  in 
real  estate,  and  after  a  while  removed  to  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  which 
place  he  helped  to  settle,  and  where  he  amassed  much  wealth.  He  had  nine 
children.  Among  his  descendants  were  some  men  of  eminence,  as  Dr.  Isaac 
Morse  of  Elizabethtown,  Honorable  Nathan  Morse  of  New  Orleans,  Isaac 
E.  Morse,  long  a  member  of  Congress  from  Louisiana,  Judge  Morse  of  Ohio, 
and  others. 

None  of  these  sons  of  Samuel,  the  mate  of  Cromwell,  were  great  men 
themselves,  but  were  notable  in  their  descendants.  Samuel's  descendant 
came  to  represent  a  historical  family ;  Anthony's  greatest  descendant  invented 
the  telegraph ;  and  the  descendants  of  Robert  were  noble  Southrons.  William 
alone  of  the  five  brothers  had  notoriety.  Samuel,  Jr.,  was  more  eminent,  but 
William  made  a  mark  in  Massachusetts'  history.  Settling  in  the  town  of  New- 
bury, William  Morse  led  an  humble  and  monotonous  life.  When  he 
had  lived  there  more  than  forty  years,  and  had  come  to  be  an  old  and  infirm 
man,  he  was  made  to  figure  unhappily  in  the  first  legal  investigation  of  New 
England  witchcraft.  This  was  in  1679-81,  or  more  than  ten  years  before  the 
Salem  witchcraft,  and  it  constitutes  a  page  of  hitherto  unpublished  Massachusetts 
history.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morse  resided  in  a  plain,  wooden  house  that  still  stands 
at  the  head  of  Market  Street,  in  what  is  now  Newburyport.  William  had  been 
a  farmer,  but  his  sons  had  now  taken  the  homestead,  and  he  was  supporting 
himself  and  wife  by  shoe-making.  His  age  was  almost  three-score-years -and-ten, 
and  he  was  a  reputably  worthy  man,  then  just  in  the  early  years  of  his  dotage. 
His  wife,  the  "  goody  Elizabeth,"  was  a  Newbury  woman,  and  apparently  some 
few  years  her  husband's  senior. 

I  can  easily  imagine  the  worthy  couple  there  in  the  old  square  room  of  a 
winter's  night.  On  one  side  of  the  fire-place  sits  the  old  man  in  his  hard 
arm-chair,  his  hands  folded,  and  his  spectacles  awry,  as  he  sonorously  snores 
away  the  time.    Opposite  him  sits  the  old  lady,  a  little,  toothless  dame,  with 
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angular  features  half  hidden  in  a  stiffly  starched  white  cap,  her  fingers  flying 
over  her  knitting-work,  as  precisely  and  perseveringly  she  "seams,"  "narrows," 
and  "  widens."  At  the  old  lady's  right  hand  stands  a  cherry  table,  on  which 
burns  a  yellow  tallow  candle  that  occasionally  the  dame  proceeds  to  snuff. 
There  is  no  carpet  on  the  floor,,  and  the  furniture  is  poor  and  plain.  A  kitchen 
chair  sits  at  the'other  side  of  the  table,  and  in,  or  on  it,  sits  a  half-grown  boy,  a 
ruddy  freckled,  country  boy  who  wants  to  whistle,  and  prefers  to  go  out  and 
play,  but  who  is  required  to  stay  in  the  house,  to  sit  still,  and  to  read  from  out 
the  leather-covered  Bible  that  lies  open  on  the  table  before  him. 

"  But  I  would  like  to  go  out  and  slide  down  hill !  "  begs  the  boy. 

"Have  you  read  yer  ten  chapters  yit?"  asks  the  old  dame. 

"  N-no  ! " 

"  Wal ;  read  on." 

And  the  lad  obeys.  He  is  reading  aloud;  he  is  not  a  good  reader;  the 
chapters  are  in  Deuteronomy;  but  that  stint  must  be  performed  before  evening ; 
then  ten  chapters  after  six  o'clock,  and  at  eight  he  must  go  to  bed.  If  he 
moves  uneasily  in  his  chair,  or  stops  to  breathe,  he  is  reprimanded. 

The  boy  was  the  grandson  of  the  old  couple,  and  resided  with  them.  Under 
just  such  restrictions  he  was  kept.  Bright,  quick,  and  full  of  boy  life,  he  was 
restless  under  the  enforced  restraint. 

In  the  neighborhood  resided  a  Yankee  school-master,  named  Caleb 
Powell  a  fellow  who  delighted  in  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  his  neighbors, 
and  in  airing  his  wisdom  on  almost  every  known  subject.  He  noticed  that 
the  Puritan  families  kept  their  boys  too  closely  confined;  and  influenced  by 
surreptitious  gifts  of  cider  and  cheese,  he  interceded  in  their  behalf.  He  was 
regarded  as  an  oracle,  and  was  listened  to  with  respect.  Gran  ther  Morse  was 
among  those  argued  with,  and  being  told  that  the  boy  was  losing  ms  health 
by  being  "kept  in"  so  much,  he  at  once  consented  to  give  him  a  res 
from  the  Bible  readings  and  let  him  play  out  of  doors  and  at  the  houses  of 
the  neighbors.  Once  released,  the  lad  declared  tkat  he  "should  not  be 
put  under  again."  Fertile  in  imagination,  he  soon  devised  a  plan 
P  K  that  time  a  belief  in  witchcraft  was  universal,  and  afforded  a  solution  of 
everything  strange  and  unintelligible.  The  old  shoemaker  firmly  believed m 
the  supernatural  agency  of  witches,  and  his  roguish  grandson  knew  it.  Tna  he 
might  not  be  obliged  to  return  to  the  Scripture  readings,  the  boy  practised 
impositions  on  his  grandfather  to  which  the  old  man 

No  one  suspected  the  boy's  agency,  except  Caleb  Powell  That  worthy 
knew  the  voung  man,  and  believed  that  there  was  nothing  marvellous  or  super- 
Sus  about  the  "manifestations."  Desirous  of  being  esteemed  learned,  he 
S  claim  to  a  knowledge  of  astrology,  and  when  the  "witchcraft"  was  the 
town  She  gave  out  that  he  could  develope  tne  whole  mystery.  The  conse- 
qTnce  was  that  he  was  suspected  of  dealing  in  the  black  art,  and  was 
accused,  tried,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
On  the  court  records  of  Salem  is. entered:  — 

"December  3,  .679.    Caleb  Powell  being  complained  of  for  suspicion  of  work.ng  w,.h  ye 
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devill  to  the  molesting  of  William  Morse  and  his  family,  was  by  warrant  directed  to  constable, 
and  respited  till  Monday."  "December  8,  (Monday)  Caleb  Powell  appeared  ...  .  and  it 
was  determined  that  sd.  Morse  should  present  ye  case  at  ye  county  court  at  Ipswich  in  March." 

This  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  trial  came  on.  The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  the  testimony  presented  :  — 

"  William  Morse  saith,  together  with  his  wife,  that  Thursday  night  being 
November  27,  we  heard  a  great  noyes  of  knocking  ye  boards  of  ye  house, 
whereupon  myselfe  and  wife  looks  out  and  see  nobody,  but  we  had  stones  and 
sticks  thrown  at  us  so  that  we  were  forced  to  retire. 

"  Ye  same  night,  ye  doore  being  lockt  when  we  went  to  bed,  we  heerd  a  great 
hog  grunt  in  ye  house,  and  willing  to  go  out.  That  we  might  not  be  disturbed 
in  our  sleep,  I  rose  to  let  him  out,  and  I  found  a  hog  and  the  door  unlockt. 

"Ye  next  night  I  had  a  great  awl  that  I  kept  in  the  window,  the  which  awl 
I  saw  fall  down  ye  chimney  into  ye  ashes.  I  bid  ye  boy  put  ye  same  awl 
in  ye  cupboard  which  I  saw  done,  and  ye  door  shut  too.  When  ye  same  awl 
came  down  ye  chimney  again  in  our  sight,  and  I  took  it  up  myselfe. 

"  Ye  next  day,  being  Saturday,  stones,  sticks  and  pieces  of  bricks  came  down 
so  that  we  could  noc  quietly  eat  our  breakfast.  Sticks  of  fire  came  downe 
also  at  ye  same  time. 

"  Ye  same  day  in  ye  afternoon,  my  thread  four  times  taken  away  and  come 
downe  ye  chimney  againe ;  my  awl  and  a  gimlet  wanting  came  down  ye  chim- 
ney. Again e,  my  leather  and  my  nailes,  being  in  ye  cover  of  a  firkin,  taken 
away,  and  came  downe  ye  chimney. 

"The  next,  being  Sunday,  stones,  sticks  and  brickbats  came  down  ye 
chimney.  On  Monday,  Mr.  Richardson  [the  minister,]  and  my  brother  was 
there.  They  saw  ye  frame  of  my  cow-house  standing  firm.  I  sent  my  boy 
to  drive  ye  fowls  from  my  hog's  trough.  He  went  to  ye  cow-house,  and  ye  frame 
fell  on  him,  he  crying  with  ye  hurt.  In  ye  afternoon  ye  potts  hanging  over  ye 
fire  did  dash  so  vehemently  one  against  another  that  we  did  sett  down  one 
that  they  might  not  dash  to  pieces.  I  saw  ye  andiron  leap  into  ye  pott  and 
dance,  and  leap  out,  and  again  leap  in,  and  leap  on  a  table  and  there  abide. 
And  my  wife  saw  ye  andiron  on  ye  table.  Also  I  saw  ye  pott  turn  over, 
and  throw  down  all  ye  water.  Againe  we  see  a  tray  with  wool  leap  up  and 
downe,  and  throw  ye  wool  out,  and  saw  nobody  meddle  with  it.  Again  a  tub's 
hoop  fly  off,  and  nobody  near  it.  Againe  ye  woolen  wheele  upside  downe,  and 
stood  upon  its  end,  and  a  spade  set  on  it.  This  myself,  my  wife,  and  Stephen 
Greenleaf  saw.  Againe  my  tools  fell  down  on  ye  ground,  and  before  my  boy 
could  take  them  they  were  sent  from  him.  Againe  when  my  wife  and  ye  boy 
were  making  ye  bed,  ye  chest  did  open  and  shutt,  ye  bed-cJothes  would  not 
be  made  to  ly  on  ye  bed,  but  flew  off  againe. 

"  We  saw  a  keeler  of  bread  turn  over.  A  chair  did  often  bow  to  me.  Ye 
chamber  door  did  violently  fly  together.  Ye  bed  did  move  to  and  fro.  Ye 
barn-door  was  unpinned  four  times.  We  agreed  to  a  big  noise  in  ye  other 
room.  My  chair  would  not  stand  still,  but  was  ready  to  throw  me  backward. 
Ye  catt  was  thrown  at  us  five  times.    A  great  stone  of  six  pounds  weight  did 
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remove  from  place  to  place.  Being  minded  to  write,  my  ink-horne  was  hid 
from  me,  which  I  found  covered  by  a  ragg,  and  my  pen  quite  gone.  I  made 
a  new  penn,  and  while  I  was  writing,  one  eare  of  corne  hitt  me  in  ye  face, 
and  sticks,  stones,  and  my  old  pen  were  flung  att  me.  Againe  my  spectickles 
were  throwne  from  ye  table,  and  almost  into  ye  hot  fire.  My  paper,  do  what  I 
could,  I  could  hardly  keep  it.  Before  I  could  dry  my  writing,  a  mammouth 
hat  rubbed  along  it,  but  I  held  it  so  fast  that  it  did  only  blot  some  of  it.  My 
wife  and  I  being  much  afraid  that  I  should  not  preserve  ye  writing,  we  did 
think  best  to  lay  it  in  ye  Bible.  Againe  ye  next  night  I  lay  it  there  againe,  but 
in  ye  morning  it  was  not  to  be  found,  till  I  found  it  in  a  box  alone.  Againe 
while  I  was  writing  this  morning  I  was  forced  to  forbeare  writing  any  more,, 
because  I  was  so  disturbed  by  many  things  constantly  thrown  att  me." 
Anthony  Morse  testified  :  — 

"  Occasionally,  being  to  my  brother  Morse's  nous,  he  showed  to  me  a  pece 
of  brick,  what  had  several  times  come  down  ye  chimne.  I  sitting  in  ye  cornar 
towde  that  pece  of  brick  in  my  hand.  Within  a  littel  spas  of  tiem  ye  pece  of 
brick  was  gone  from  me  I  know  not  by  what  meanes.  Quickly  after  it  come 
down  chimne.  Also  in  ye  chimne  cornar  I  saw  a  hammar  on  ye  ground. 
Their  bein  no  person  nigh  it,  it  was  sodenly  gone,  by  what  meanes  I  know 
not ;  but  within  a  littell  spas  it  fell  down  chimne,  and  .  .  .  also  a  pece  of 
woud  a  fute  long. 

Taken  on  oath  Dec.  the  8,  i679,before  me, 

John  Woodbridge,  Commissioner." 

Thomas  Hardy  testified  :  — 

"  I  and  George  Hardy  being  at  William  Morse  his  house,  affirm  that  ye 
earth  in  ye  chimny  cornar  moved  and  scattered  on  us.  I  was  hitt  with  some- 
what ;  Hardy  hitt  by  a  iron  ladle ;  somewhat  hitt  Morse  a  great  blow,  butt 
itt  was  so  swift  none  could  tell  what  itt  was.    After,  we  saw  itt  was  a  shoe." 

Rev.  Mr.  Richardson  testified  :  — 

"  Was  at  Bro.  Morse  his  house  on  a  Saturday.  A  board  flew  against  my 
chair.  I  heard  a  noyes  in  another  roome,  which  I  suppose  in  all  reason 
was  diabolicall." 

John  Dole  testified  :  — 

"  I  saw,  sir,  a  large  fire-stick  of  candle-wood,  a  stone,  and  a  fire-brand  to 
fall  down.    These  I  saw  nott  whence  they  come  till  they  fell  by  me." 
Elizabeth  Titcomb  testified  :  — 

"  Powell  said  that  he  could  find  out  ye  witch  by  his  learning  if  he  had 
another  scholar  with  him." 

Joseph  Myrick  and  Sarah  Hale  testified:  — 

"Joseph  Morse,  often  said  in  our  hearing  that  if  there  are  any  Wizards 
he  was  sure  Caleb  Powell  was  one." 

William  Morse  being  asked  what  he  had  to  say  as  to  Powell  being  a  wizard, 
testified :  — 

"  He  come  in,  and  seeing  our  spirit  very  low  cause  by  our  great  affliction, 
he  said,  '  Poore  old  man,  and  poor  old  woman,  I  eye  ye  boy,  who  is  ye  occa- 
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sion  of  all  your  greefe ;  and  I  draw  neere  ye  with  great  compassion.'  Then 
sayd  I,  'Powell,  how  can  ye  boy  do  them  things?'  Then  sayd  he,  'This 
boy  is  a  young  rogue,  a  vile  rogue  ! '  Powell,  he  also  sayd,  that  he  had  under- 
standing in  Astrology  and  Astronomie,  and  knew  the  working  of  spirits.  Looking 
on  ye  boy,  he  said,  'You  young  rogue!'  And  to  me,  'Goodman  Morse,  if 
you  be  willing  to  lett  me  have  ye  boy  I  will  undertake  that  you  shall  be  freed 
from  any  trouble  of  this  kind  the  while  he  is  with  me." 

Other  evidence  was  received  for  the  prosecution.  The  defence  put  in  by 
Powell  was  that  "  on  Monday  night  last,  till  Friday  after  the  noone,  I  had  ye 
boy  with  me,  and  they  had  no  trouble." 

Mary  Tucker  deposed  :  — 

"  Powell  said  he  come  to  Morse's  and  did  not  see  fit  to  go  in  as  the  old 
man  was  att  prayer.  He  lookt  in  a  window,  and  saw  ye  boy  fling  a  shoe  at 
the  old  man's  head  while  he  prayed." 

The  verdict  now  stands  on  the  court  record,  and  reads  as  follows  :  — 
"  Upon  hearing  the  complaint  brought  to  this  court  against  Caleb  Powell 
for  suspicion  of  working  by  the  devill  to  the  molesting  of  ye  family  of 
William  Morse  of  Newbury,  though  this  court  cannot  find  any  evident 
ground  of  proceeding  farther  against  ye  sayd  Powell,  yett  we  determine  that  he 
hath  given  such  ground  of  suspicion  of  his  so  dealing  that  we  cannot  so 
acquit  him  but  that  he  justly  deserves  to  bare  his  own  shame  and  the  costs  of 
prosecution  of  the  complaint." 

The  bad  boy  seems  to  have  had  a  grudge  against  Powell,  and,  anxious  to 
see  that  person  puni:hed,  he  resumed  his  pranks  both  at  his  grandfather's  and 
among  the  neighbors. 

Strange  things  happened.  Joseph  Bayley's  cows  would  stand  still  and  not 
move.  Caleb  Powell,  having  been  discharged,  no  longer  boasted  of  his  learn- 
ing. Jonathan  Haines'  oxen  would  not  work.  A  sheep  belonging  to  Caleb 
Moody  was  mysteriously  dyed.  Zachariah  Davis'  calves  all  died,  as  did  also  a 
sheep  belonging  to  Joshua  Richardson.  Mrs.  John  Wells  said  that  she  saw  the 
"  imp  of  God  in  sayd  Morse's  hous." 

Sickness  visited  several  families,  and  Goody  Morse,  as  was  her  custom,  acted 
as  village  nurse.  One  by  one  her  patients  died.  John  Dee,  Mrs.  William 
Chandler,  Mrs.  Goodwin's  child,  and  an  infant  of  Mr.  Ordway's,  were  among 
the  dead.  The  rumor  ran  abouf  that  Goody  Morse  was  a  witch.  John  Chase 
affirmed  that  he  had  seen  her  coming  into  his  house  through  a  knot-hole  at 
night.  John  Gladding  saw  "  halfe  of  Marm  Morse  about  two  a  clocke  in  ye 
daytime."  Jonathan  Woodman,  seeing  a  strange  black  cat,  struck  it ;  and 
Dr.  Dole  was  called  the  same  day  to  treat  a  bruise  on  Mrs.  Morse.  The 
natural  inference  was  that  the  old  lady  was  a  witch  and  the  cause  of  all  of  these 
strange  things,  as  well  as  of  the  extraordinary  occurrences  in  her  home.  Ac- 
cusers were  not  wanting,  and  she  was  arrested.  In  her  trial  all  of  this  evi- 
dence was  put  in,  and  her  husband  repeated  his  testimony  at  the  Powell  trial. 
The  county  court  heard  it  and  passed  the  case  to  the  General  Court,  from 
whence  it  was  returned. 
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The  records  abound  in  reports  of  the  testimony.  We  will  only  quote  the 
evidence  of  Zachariah  Davis,  who  said  :  — 

"  I  having  offended  Goody  Morse,  my  three  calves  fell  a  dancing  and  roaring, 
and  were  in  such  a  condition  as  I  never  saw  a  calf  in  before.  ...  A  calf 
ran  a  roaringe  away  soe  that  we  gott  him  only  with  much  adoe  and  putt  him  in 
ye  barne,  and  we  heard  him  roar  severell  times  in  ye  night.  In  ye  morning  I 
went  to  ye  barne,  and  there  he  was  setting  upon  his  tail  like  a  dog.  I  never 
see  no  calf  set  after  that  manner  before ;  and  so  he  remained  in  these  fits  till 
he  died." 

The  entry  on  the  court  record  is  as  follows  :  — 

"Boston,  May  ye  20,1680: — The  Grand  Jury  presenting  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William 
Morse.  She  was  indicted  by  name  of  Elizabeth  Morse  for  that  she  not  having  ye  fear  of  God 
before  her  eyes,  being  instigated  by  the  Devil,  and  had  familiarity  with  the  Devil  contrary  to  ye 
peace  of  our  sovereign  lord,  the  King,  his  crown  and  dignity,  the  laws  of  God,  and  of  this 
jurisdiction.  After  the  prisoner  was  att  ye  barr  and  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  put  herself  on  ye 
country  and  God  for  trial.    Ye  evidences  being  produced  were  read  and  committed  to  ye  jury." 

"Boston,  May  21st,  of  1680: — Ye  jury  brought  in  their  verdict.  They  found  Elizabeth 
Morse  guilty  according  to  indictment. 

"May  ye  27: — Then  ye  sentence  of  ye  Governor,  to  vat:  —  'Elizabeth  you  are  to  goe 
from  hence  to  ye  plaice  from  which  yon  come,  and  thence  to  the  plaice  of  execution,  and  there 
to  be  hanged,  by  ye  neck,  till  you  be  dead  ;  and  ye  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  Soule.' " 

"June  ye  1st: — Ye  Governor  and  ye  magistrates  voted  ye  reprieving  of  Eliz.  Morse,  as 
attests, 

Edward  Rawson,  Secretary. 

The  unfortunate  woman  seems  to  have  remained  imprisoned  until  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Legislature.    On  the  records  of  that  body  we  find  :  — 

"  Ye  Deputies  in  perusal  of  ye  Acts  of  ye  Hon.  Court  of  Assistants  relating  to  ye  woman 
condemned  for  witchcraft  doe  not  understand  why  execution  of  ye  sentence  given  her  by  ye  sd. 
court  is  not  executed.  Her  repreeval  seems  to  us  to  be  beyond  what  ye  law  will  allow,  and  doe 
therefore  judge  meete  to  declare  ourselves  against  it,  etc.    This  Nov.  3d.,  1680. 

Wm.  Torrey,  Clerk." 

Then  follows  this  entry  :  — 
"  Exceptions  not  consented  to  by  ye  magistrates. 

Edward  Rawson,  Secretary. 
Mrs.  Morse  continued  in  prison  until  May  1681.  On  the  fourteenth  of  that 
month  her  husband  petitioned  for  her  to  "  the  honorable  gen.  court  now  sitting 
in  Boston,"  begging  "  to  clere  np  ye  truth."  This  petition  recites  a  review  of 
the  testimony  of  seventeen  persons  who  had  testified  against  Goody  Morse.  On 
the  eighteenth,  he  petitioned  "  ye  hon.  Governor,  deputy  Governor,  deputies  and 
magistrates."    In  answer,  a  new  hearing  was  granted.    The  court  record  says  :  — 

"  Ye  Deputyes  judge  meet  to  grant  ye  petitioner  a  hearing  ye  next  sixth  day  and  that 
warrants  go  forth  to  all  persons  concerned  from  this  court,  they  to  appear  in  order  to  her  further 
trial,  our  honored  magistrates  hereto  consenting. 

Wm.  Torrey,  Clerk." 

Again  the  magistrates  were  refractory,  for  we  find  :  — 

"  May  twenty-fourth,  1681 :  — Not  consented  to  by  ye  magistrates. 

Edward  Rawson,  Secretary." 
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No  further  trial  followed.    Mr.  Morse  did  not  rest  in  his  efforts  for  the  release 
of  his  wife.    He  called  a  council  of  the  clergymen  of  the  neighborhood  to  ex- 
amine her.    The  council  met  and  acted.    The  report  of  the  Rev.  John  Hale  of 
Beverly  (probably  chairman)  is  before  me.    It  reads  :  — 
"This  touching  Madam  Elizabeth  Morse:  — 

She  being  reprieved,  her  husband  desired  us  to  discourse  her,  which  we  did.  Her  discourse 
was  very  christain,  and  she  still  pleaded  her  innocence  of  that  which  was  laid  to  her  dischage« 
We  did  not  esteem  it  prudence  for  us  to  pass  any  definite  sentence  upon  on  under  her  circum- 
stances, yet  we  inclined  to  ye  more  charitable  side." 

After  this  examination  the  court  permitted  her  to  return  home,  when  she 
never  gave  further  occasion  for  slander,  dying  the  death  of  a  hopeful  Christian 
not  many  years  after. 

And  the  mischievous  grandson,  what  of  him?  He  went  to  Beverly,  married, 
had  children,  died.  His  great-great-grandson  lives  to-day.  He,  descendant  of 
William,  over  wires  that  Anthony's  descendant  made  to  do  noble  work,  sends  this 
message,  written  on  paper  made  by  a  descendant  of  Robert,  to  Miss  Russell, 
representing  Samuel  Morse  and  Oliver  Cromwell :  — 

"  After  two  centuries  witch-work  is  in  electricity,  and  that  witch-work  has  made  us  a  name." 


IN  EMBER  DAYS. 

By  Adelaide  C,  Waldron. 

Softly  there  sounds  above  the  roar 

Of  the  wide  world's  deafening  din, 
An  echo  of  song  from  a  far-off  time, 
Deeper  and  sweeter  than  poet's  rhyme, 
Whose  tidings  of  joy  and  whose  message  sublime, 
"Heaven's  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to  mankind," 
Fill  me  with  force ;   I  yet  will  find 

The  way  to  enter  in  ! 
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CHRISTOPHER  GAULT.  —  A  STORY. 

BY  EDWARD    P.  GUILD. 
I. 

In  the  summer  of  1879  I  went  to  a  quiet  town  in  north-western  Massa- 
chusetts, with  the  object  of  getting  a  few  weeks  of  much  needed  rest  and 
recreation.  It  had  been  four  years  since  the  first  appearance  of  my  name  as 
"  Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law,"  on  the  door  of  a  small  Washington- 
street  office,  just  below  the  Herald  Building  in  the  city  of  Boston  ;  and,  as 
I  had  worked  all  that  time  with  hardly  a  thought  of  rest,  I  decided  to  take  a 
good,  respectable  vacation. 

Hopkins,  who  had  an  office  on  the  same  floor,  advised  me  to  go  to  H  , 

in  Franklia  county,  where  I  could  find  the  purest  of  air,  splendid  scenery, 
good  trout  fishing,  and  entire  freedom  from  fashionable  boarders.  As  this 
was  just  the  bill  of  fare  that  I  wanted,  and  as  Hopkins  was  born  and  brought 
up  there,  and  ought  to  know,  I  thankfully  accepted  his  advice. 

A  week  after  my  arrival  I  met  Christopher  Gault,  who  was  boarding 
not  far  from  Deacon  Thompson's,  where  I  had  my  quarters.  A  friendship 
at  once  began  to  grow  between  us,  and  our  time  was  largely  spent  in  each 
other's  company.  I  found  my  new  acquaintance  a  very  agreeable  companion, 
and,  moreover,  an  unusually  interesting  young  man.  He  was  then  about 
twenty-six  years  old,  of  medium  stature,  dark  brown  hair,  and  closely-cut 
side  whiskers  and  moustache.  His  talents  were  brilliant  and  varied. 
Mathematics  were  his  delight,  and  he  had  well  chosen  the  profession  of  a  civil 
engineer,  in  which,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  he  was  already  gaining  dis- 
tinction in  my  own  city  of  Boston.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  nature, 
and  was  always  ready  for  a  ramble  with  me  over  the  hills  or  through  the 
woods  ;  always  closely  observing  the  formation  of  the  rocks,  and  capturing 
any  interesting  specimen  of  mineral,  plant,  or  bug  that  came  under  the  no- 
tice of  his  sharp  eyes. 

In  conversation,  which  we  often  enjoyed  on  the  broad  piazza,  Gault 
was  exceedingly  entertaining,  and  usually  took  an  absorbing  interest  in  the 
subject  under  discussion  ;  but  at  times  he  would  sit  silent  as  though  en- 
grossed in  other  thoughts,  and  often  with  a  very  apparent  look  of  melancholy 
in  his  face.    One  day  when  I  had  been  noticing  this,  I  said  :  — 

"  Gault,  you  are  growing  too  serious  for  your  age  ;  you  ought  to  get  a 
wife." 

He  smiled  a  little  quickly,  and  resumed  his  former  expression,  without 
replying ;  but  after  a  moment  drew  from  his  pocket  book  a  photograph,  and 
placed  it  in  my  hand. 

It  was  of  a  most  attractive  looking  young  lady  of,  perhaps,  twenty-two 
years. 
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"  Ah  !  I  see  that  my  suggestion  is  not  needed,"  I  said,  holding  the  picture 
at  arm's  length  to  get  a  better  general  impression.    "  Is  she  yours?" 

He  flushed  a  little  at  so  direct  a  question,  as  he  answered  evasively :  — 
"  She  is  a  very  true  friend  of  mine." 

"  But  she  is  more  than  that.  Now,  tell  me,  Gault,  when  is  your  honey- 
moon to  begin  ?  " 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  tell,"  he  replied,  slowly  returning  the  photo- 
graph to  his  pocket  book. 

"You  must  not  wait  to  get  rich,"  I  observed.  "  It  is  when  a  man  is 
working  for  success  that  he  most  needs  the  sympathy  and  help  of  a  good 
wife." 

"I  know  that,"  replied  my  friend;  "  but  I  am  in  a  peculiar  position. 
Some  day  I  will  tell  you  all." 

I  saw  that  he  was  growing  nervous,  and  changed  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation. 

Returning  from  the  post  office  that  afternoon  to  the  old  farm  house,  I 
stopped  for  a  little  chat  with  Deacon  Thompson,  my  good  natured  host,  who 
was  mending  his  orchard  fence  ;  for  the  well  loaded  boughs  of  apples,  just 
beginning  to  assume  their  various  tinges  of  red,  yellow,  or  russet,  offered  a 
strong  temptation  to  the  cattle  in  the  adjoining  pasture.  Incidentally  I  in- 
quired regarding  an  old  excavation  which  I  had  noticed  on  the  hill  near  an 
unfrequented  road.  This  excavation  had  apparently  once  served  for  a  cellar, 
although  most  of  the  stones  had  been  removed,  and  the  sheep  easily  ran  down, 
its  now  sloping  and  grassy  sides.  In  close  proximity  was  a  deep  well,  ovei 
the  top  of  which  had  been  placed  a  huge,  flat  stone.  Overshadowing  both 
cellar  and  well  were  three  ancient  elms,  storm-beaten  and  lightning-cleft,  but 
still  standing  as  if  to  guard  the  very  solitude  which  was  unbroken  save  by 
the  tinkling  bell,  which  told  whither  the  farmer's  flock  was  straying.  From 
Mr.  Thompson  I  learned  the  history  connected  with  this  scene. 

Twenty  years  before  he  was  born,  his  father's  folks  saw,  one  morning 
in  March,  a  smoke  curling  above  the  tops  of  the  elms  which  were  just  visible 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Quickly  going  to  the  scene,  they  found  the  house 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  occupants  were  an  old  man,  named  Peter  Col- 
burn,  and  his  wife ;  and  they,  together  with  a  traveller,  who  had  obtained 
lodging  there  for  the  night,  were  all  burned  with  the  house.  The  stranger's 
horse  and  saddle  were  found  in  the  barn,  some  little  distance  from  the  house, 
but  there  was  no  clew  to  his  identity.  There  were  only  a  few  people  then 
who  had  settled  in  this  bleak  region,  and  there  was  no  funeral  other  than 
the  assembling  of  a  half  dozen  together,  who  dug  a  grave  within  fifty  feet 
from  the  elms,  and  there  laid  the  charred  remains  of  the  unfortunate  victims. 
I  had  seen  a  small,  rough,  unlettered  stone  standing  there,  but  did  not 
before  know  its  meaning. 

The  next  day  I  related  the  bit  of  tragic  history  to  Christopher  Gault, 
and  we  strolled  over  the  hill  to  its  scene. 

"  What  a  magnificent  view  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  we  came  to  the  place. 

Certainly  it  could  not  be  finer.    We  stood  upon  an  elevated  plateau,. 
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from  which  the  prospect  in  either  direction  was  beautiful  and  grand.  To 
the  north  could  be  seen  the  graceful  curves  of  the  Green  Mountain  range, 
gradually  growing  fainter  and  of  paler  blue  as  the  eye  followed  them  to  at 
least  seventy  miles  away. 

Farther  to  the  east  rose  the  majestic  form  of  Monadnock,  if  not  the 
highest,  one  of  the  very  noblest  peaks  in  the  Granite  State.  In  an  opposite 
direction,  and  nearly  one  hundred  miles  from  Monadnock,  stood  old  Grey- 
lock,  the  greatest  elevation  in  Massachusetts;  while  much  nearer  by  — in 
fact,  seeming  almost  at  our  feet  when  compared  with  these  immense  ranges 
_  lay  the  charming  Deerfield  valley,  up  from  which  rose  the  curling  smoke 
of  the  locomotive  as  it  moved  steadily  westward,  until  hidden  from  view  by 
a  sudden  entrance  into  Hoosac  Tunnel. 

The  view  so  absorbed  our  attention  for  a  time  that  we  hardly  noticed 
our  immediate  surroundings.  When  we  did  so  we  began  to  make  an 
examination.  Gault,  with  characteristic  curiosity,  began  a  search  in  the 
bottom  of  the  old  cellar.    Suddenly  he  emerged. 

"  A  veritable  relic  !  "  he  exclaimed.    "  See  !  an  old  knife  ;  and  here  on 
its  handle  is  a  name.    Can  you  read  it?"  and  he  handed  it  to  me. 

A  minute's  brisk  scouring  made  it  quite  plain. 

«  I  have  it  now,"  I  said.    "  It  is  Samuel  Wickham." 

As  I  read  the  inscription  I  was  startled  to  see  the  color  almost  instantly 

leave  Gault's  face. 

"Samuel  Wickham!     You  don't  mean  it.     Let  me  see,"  and  he 

grasped  the  knife  from  my  hand. 

"  It  is.  You  are  right,"  he  said.  41  You  do  not  understand  my  interest 
in  this  matter,"  he  added,  evidently  a  little  embarrassed  at  his  own  manner. 
«  It  was  the  name  that  struck  me.  Probably  this  knife  belonged  to  the  un- 
fortunate stranger,"  and  he  put  it  carefully  in  his  pocket. 

«  Do  you  know  just  when  the  house  was  burned,  —  did  Mr.  Thompson 
sav?"  he  inquired,  trying  hard  to  control  his  excitement. 

»  Not  exactly,"  I  replied  ;  "  but  he  told  me  that  he  had  a  record  some- 
where.   You  could  probably  ascertain  from  him." 

The  next  morning  I  went  trouting  alone,  and  did  not  return  to  the  house 
until  afternoon.    When  I  did  so  I  found  a  note  awaiting  me. 

It  proved  to  be  from  my  friend,  and  said  that  for  special  reasons  he  had 
decided  to  return  to  the  city  that  day.  He  was  sorry  not  to  see  me  again,  but 
hoped  to  do  so  before  long.  I,  in  turn,  was  quite  anxious  to  meet  him  again, 
and  learn  why  he  had  returned  so  unexpectedly,  and  to  know  the  cause  of 
his  singular  manner  upon  finding  the  rusty  knife.  The  two  events  were 
naturally  connected  in  my  mind,  and  also  our  previous  conversation  when 
he  had  shown  me  the  picture  of  the  young  lady. 

Three  weeks  later  I  was  in  Boston,  and  almost  at  once  visited  Mr.  Gault's 
office  at  No.  —  Water  street.  To  my  disappointment,  I  learned  that  he  had 
just  taken  passage  for  England. 

I  hoped  to  see  him  when  he  returned,  but  was  not  destined  to  do  so  untd 

two  years  later. 
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Before  relating  my  unexpected  meeting  with  him  in  1881, 1  must  describe 
a  certain  somewhat  remarkable  case  which  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
put  into  my  hands  shortly  after  my  return  from  the  country. 

II. 

It  was  one  day  in  October  that  a  distinguished-looking  gentleman  of 
about  fifty-five  entered  my  office,  introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Crabshaw,  and 
asked  me  to  take  the  following  case. 

An  old  woman  named  Nancy  Blake  had  recently  died  in  Virginia,  leaving 
a  large  amount  of  property.  This  Nancy  Blake  had  lived  for  over  half  a 
century  all  alone,  and  almost  entirely  secluded.  She  had  left  neither  will 
nor  near  relatives,  and  the  question  was,  who  is  her  nearest  of  kin  ?  My 
visitor  informed  me  that  long  ago  he  had  known  of  the  existence  of  an 
eccentric  woman  in  Virginia,  —  a  great-aunt  of  his  now  deceased  wife. 
Nothing  had  been  heard  from  her,  however,  for  twenty-five  years,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  she  was  dead ;  but  he  had  just  received  information 
that  led  him  to  believe  in  the  identity  of  the  old  lady  Blake  with  the  afore- 
mentioned great-aunt.  If  the  relationship  could  be  established,  then  his 
daughter  Cecilia  would  be  the  true  heir.  Her  claim  had  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  court,  and  she  had  been  informed  that  there  was  another 
claimant.  Would  I  undertake  the  case  ?  After  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Crab- 
shaw, I  decided  that  I  would  do  so.  I  agreed  to  call  at  his  house  the  next 
day  and  have  another  talk  with  him,  and  also  meet  his  daughter,  prepara- 
tory to  my  trip  to  Virginia. 

Mr.  Crabshaw,  who,  as  I  subsequently  learned,  was  descended  from  an 
English  family  which  had  been  represented  in  this  country  for  two  genera- 
tions only,  lived  in  the  famous  and  once  aristocratic  quarter  of  Boston  known 
as  West  End.  A  short  residence  on  our  republican  soil  had  done  little  to 
Americanize  the  Crabshaw  family,  who  lived  in  true  English  style.  The 
household  consisted  only  of  Mr.  Crabshaw  and  his  one  daughter,  Cecilia, 
and  a  small  retinue  of  servants,  although  he  was  not  possessed  of  any  very 
large  wealth.  My  first  meeting  with  Miss  Crabshaw  was  at  once  a  pleasure 
and  a  surprise  ;  the  first  because  she  was  a  most  charming  young  lady,  and 
the  latter  because  she  was  the  original  of  the  picture  shown  me  a  few  months 
before  by  Christopher  Gault.  I  did  not  mention  the  coincidence,  however, 
but  proceeded  directly  to  the  business  in  hand.  Miss  Cecilia  was  an  exceed- 
ingly sensible  and  intelligent  young  lady  and  I  could  get  more  needed  in- 
formation in  ten  minutes  from  her  than  in  half  an  hour  from  the  old 
gentleman. 

The  last  time  that  I  met  Mr.  Crabshaw  before  going  to  Virginia,  I  men- 
tioned having  met  Mr.  Gault  the  summer  before. 

»  You  got  acquainted  with  him  then,  did  you?  I  am  very  glad  to  know 
it.  He  is  a  fine  young  man  —  a  very  estimable  fellow,  sir.  I  have  always 
known  the  family,  and  always  liked  Christopher.  As  you  are  very  likely 
aware,  he  thinks  a  great  deal  of  Cecilia,  and  she  is  a  pretty  firm  friend  of 
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his.    Now  that  is  all  very  well,  sir,  as  long  as  they  don't  get  sentimental,  or 
anything  of  that  kind." 

"  We  are  constituted  so  as  to  grow  a  little  sentimental  when  the  occasion 
presents  itself,  Mr.  Crabshaw,"  I  remarked. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand,  but  my  daughter  knows  quite  well  that  there 
is  no  occasion  for  her  yet.  I  might  as  well  tell  you,"  he  continued,  after  a 
pause,  "  that,  although  it  is  nothing  against  Christopher  himself,  there 
is  a  streak  of  bad  blood  in  the  family.  His  great-grandfather  turned  traitor; 
yes,  sir,  committed  treason  against  the  crown  of  England,  and  then  fled. 
To  be  sure,"  he  added,  "  Christopher  Gault  is  no  more  responsible  for  the 
crime  of  his  ancestor  than  am  I  myself ;  but  the  question  of  blood  is  an  im- 
portant one,  and  these  traits  are  very  liable  to  crop  out ;  if  not  in  one  genera- 
tion, then  in  another." 

"You  believe,  then,  in  the  law  of  heredity  as  affecting  moral  character?" 
"  Certainly.   Physical  and  mental  traits  are  inherited  ;  why  not  moral  ?  " 
A  few  days  later  I  was  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  and  from  there  I  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  D  ■  county,  where,  at  the  November  term  of  the  county 

court,  I  intended  to  present  Miss  Crabshaw's  claim  to  the  property  in  ques- 
tion. Meantime  I  devoted  myself  to  the  preparation  of  testimony  relating 
to  the  case.  I  visited  the  place  where  old  Nancy  Blake  had  lived,  situated 
about  twelve  miles  from  D  court-house.  The  property  left  by  her  con- 
sisted of  the  old  house,  fallen  badly  into  decay,  a  small  amount  of  land,  and 
a  large  sum  of  money  deposited  in  the  bank.  Little  was  known  about  "  Old 
Nancy,"  as  the  few  people  in  the  thinly  settled  locality  called  her.  The 
most  information  that  I  could  glean  was  from  an  old  negro  who  had  been 
her  neighbor  for  the  most  of  his  life.  He  said  that  he  could  well  remember 
her  father,  who  had  been  dead  for  fifty  years.  He  was  a  man  of  military 
look  and  an  Englishman.  His  name  was  John  Blake.  He  could  remember 
nothing  about  his  wife,  but  he  had  at  least  one  son  and  a  daughter  besides 
Nancy.  When  he  was  about  to  die  his  son  came  to  see  him.  He  was  much 
older  than  either  daughter,  Nancy  being  the  youngest.  Eleanor  died  not 
long  after,  and  Nancy  was  left  alone.  She  was  very  eccentric  and  seldom 
saw  any  one. 

Such  was  the  story,  in  brief,  as  I  was  able  to  obtain  it  from  the  old  negro. 

The  details  of  the  case,  as  it  was  brought  out  in  court,  do  not  need 
special  mention,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  merely  state  the  basis  of  the 
claim. 

Although  Mr.  Crabshaw  was  very  proud  of  his  descent,  and  traced  his 
lineage  back  some  hundreds  of  years,  and  was  very  particular  to  have  the 
family  coat-of-arms  always  made  conspicuous,  yet  he  had  married  a  lady 
whose  ancestry  was  not  clearly  known.  Mrs.  Crabshaw,  who  had  died  when 
her  daughter  was  a  mere  child,  was  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman, 
whose  grandfather,  on  her  father's  side,  she  had  never  seen,  and  of  whom 
she  knew  no  more  than  that  his  name  was  Thomas  Blake,  and  that  he  died 
in  the  town  of  S  ,  Connecticut,  in  1832,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine  years. 

The  one  important  thing  that  I  wished  to  prove  was,  that  Thomas  Blake 
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was  the  brother  of  Nancy  Blake,  and  that  Cecilia  Crabshaw  was  thus  great- 
grandniece  of  said  Nancy.  The  court  pronounced  itself  satisfied  as  to  this, 
and  Miss  Crabshaw  was  declared  the  nearest  of  kin,  and  hence  heir  to  the 
property. 

The  case  had  required  the  presence  of  my  fair  client,  so  she  had  made 
the  journey  to  Washington  a  week  previous,  where  she  visited  an  uncle,  and 

came  out  to  D  county  to  be  present  at  the  hearing. 

It  was  necessary  for  me  to  remain  in  Virginia  some  little  time  on  account 
of  other  business,  and  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  see  what  could  be  done 
towards  effecting  a  sale  of  the  real  estate.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  case 
had  been  decided,  I  went  out  to  look  over  the  premises. 

The  house  was  very  old,  and  showed  no  signs  of  any  improvement  having 
been  made  for  at  least  half  a  century.  The  furniture  was  of  little  value  and 
there  were  but  few  other  things.  A  rusty  sword,  a  few  old  books,  and  some 
odd  trinkets  comprised  about  all.  As  Miss  Crabshaw  did  not  care  for  these 
they  were  given  to  a  negro  woman  who  had  rendered  some  assistance  to  Old 
Nancy  in  the  last  years  of  her  life. 

The  house  itself  contained  none  of  those  mysterious  passages  or  hidden 
closets  which  the  imagination  so  readily  connects  with  such  old  habitations. 
There  was  a  kind  of  small  locker,  however,  opening  from  a  large  closet  near 
the  ceiling.  This  little  recess  contained  nothing  but  a  package  of  old  papers 
and  worthless  letters,  faded  and  mouldy.  On  looking  them  over,  one  in  par- 
ticular attracted  my  attention  on  account  of  an  official  seal  which  it  bore.  It 
proved  to  be  a  document  commissioning  Richard  Anthony  Treadwell  as 
Major  in  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  Cavalry  in  the  Royal  Army  of  his  Majesty 
King  George  III.  The  date  was  June  12,  1793.  But  who  was  Richard 
Anthony  Treadwell,  and  how  happened  his  commission  to  be  here?  A 
discovery  made  a  few  minutes  later  served  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
mystery.  Among  the  few  books  found  in  the  house  was  an  antique  volume 
of  Shakspere's  plays,  which,  judging  from  the  thick  net- work  of  cobwebs 
encircling  it,  had  not  been  touched  for  years. 

Curiosity  led  me  to  open  the  book.  On  its  fly-leaf  was  the  inscription  : 
u  A  present  to  Thomas  from  his  father,  Richard  A.  Treadwell."  A  curious 
fact  was  that  this  name  had  been  crossed  and  recrossed  with  a  pen,  and 
-underneath  had  been  written  as  a  substitute  in  the  same  handwriting  :  "  John 
Blake."  The  ink  used  at  the  first  writing  had  retained  its  blackness  in  a 
remarkable  degree  ;  while  that  used  at  the  time  of  the  erasure  and  for  the 
substitute  name  had  so  faded  that  the  first  name  was  much  plainer  than  the 
second.  The  natural  inference,  then,  was  that  the  father  of  Nancy  Blake  and 
the  great-great-grandfather  of  Cecilia  Crabshaw  had,  at  some  time,  changed 
his  name  from  that  of  Richard  Anthony  Treadwell  to  that  of  John  Blake. 
Why  he  should  have  done  so  was  an  unexplained  problem,  and  whether  it 
was  my  duty  to  inform  Miss  Crabshaw  of  the  fact  or  not  was  not  quite  evi- 
dent to  me.  What  I  really  did,  however,  was  to  put  the  old  document  in 
my  pocket  and  forget  it. 

The  place  was  soon  after  sold  for  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  after 
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attending  to  my  affairs  in  the  locality  I  returned  to  Boston,  but  not  to 
remain. 

A  leading  lawyer  in  Washington,  an  old  and  esteemed  friend  of  my 
father,  and  a  former  adviser  of  mine  in  the  matter  of  studying  law,  had 
offered  to  admit  me  to  partnership  in  a  lucrative  practice  which  had  become 
too  large  for  his  advancing  years.  I  accepted,  and  bade  good-by  to  dear 
old  Boston. 

III. 

It  was  not  until  May,  1881,  that  I  returned  to  my  former  home,  and  then 
for  a  short  time  only. 

The  next  day  after  my  arrival  I  had  a  caller  at  my  hotel,  and  to  my 
surprise  and  pleasure  it  proved  to  be  my  old  acquaintance  and  friend, 
Christopher  Gault. 

"  I  saw  your  name  in  the  list  of  arrivals  in  the  morning  paper,  and  came 
up  at  once.  I  am  delighted  to  find  you  here.  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  met 
you  on  my  return  from  England,  but  learned  that  you  had  left  4  The  Hub ' 
entirely." 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  gone  a  year  and  a  half.  But  tell  me,  Gault,  where 
have  you  kept  yourself  all  of  this  time?  I  had  nearly  lost  all  trace  of  you. 
You  made  your  departure  from  this  continent  so  suddenly,  nearly  two  years 
ago,  that  I  thought  you  must  have  been  "  — 

"Fleeing  from  justice?"  he  interrupted,  laughing.  "Seeking  it, 
rather.  I  see  you  don't  quite  understand,"  he  added.  "  Well,  you  shall 
have  an  explanation ;  but  it  is  quite  a  little  story,  and  I  will  not  detain  you 
this  morning." 

"  I  shall  see  you  again?  " 

"  I  hope  so,  by  all  means;  and  Mrs.  Gault  would  be  most  happy  to 
meet  you." 

"Mrs.  Gault!"  I  exclaimed,  extending  my  hand,  —  "  Mrs.  Gault! 
Let  me  congratulate  you.    And  Mrs.  Gault  was  formerly"  — 

"  Miss  Cecilia  Crabshaw,"  he  interposed,  anticipating  my  guess. 

"  I  could  have  guessed  it,"  I  remarked.  "In  fact,  I  think  I  was  rather 
more  sanguine  than  you  two  years  ago." 

He  laughed  a  little,  with  evident  satisfaction.  "I  have  been  better 
prospered  than  I  anticipated  then.  We  have  now  been  married  three 
months.    By  the  way,  when  do  you  return  to  Washington?" 

"  Probably  a  week  from  now,  —  ten  days  at  the  latest." 

"Then  let  me  make  you  a  proposition.  Besides  my  acquisition  of 
which  you  have  just  learned  I  have  been  favored  in  other  ways,  and  I  have 

just  purchased  a  house  in  the  beautiful  town  of  H  ,  where  you  and  I  met 

for  the  first  time.  This  house  I  have  remodelled  into  a  summer  residence  ; 
and  Mrs.  Gault  and  myself,  with  two  or  three  friends,  intend  going  up  to- 
morrow for  a  two-months'  stay.  Now,  my  proposition  is  this :  when  you  get 
ready  to  return,  take  a  train  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  and  go  by  the  way 
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of  Albany  and  the  Hudson  river.    Stop  off  at  the  little  station  of  C  ,  and 

come  up  to  H  ,  and  spend  a  day  with  your  old  friend.    I  will  meet  you 

at  the  station  myself.  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure,  and  I 
know  the  lady  who  was  once  your  client  would  unite  with  me  in  the 
invitation." 

"  The  temptation  is  too  great  to  resist/'  I  responded,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  "  and  I  accept  with  pleasure." 

A  week  later  I  alighted  from  Christopher  Gault's  carriage  at  the  door  of 
a  beautiful  summer  cottage,  not  a  mile  from  where  my  vacation  had  been 
spent  in  '79.  His  own  groom  led  the  horse  to  the  stable,  and  Mrs.  Gault 
met  us  on  the  veranda.  She  welcomed  me  in  her  charming  manner,  mak- 
ing a  pleasant  allusion  as  she  did  so  to  our  first  meeting  as  attorney  and 
client.  We  chatted  pleasantly  for  a  half  hour,  when  a  bell  announced  that 
dinner  was  ready,  and  we  repaired  to  the  dining-room,  where  a  meal  was 
served,  simply,  but  most  tastefully.  "Now,"  said  Mr.  Gault,  as  we  rose 
from  the  table,  "  perhaps  you  have  in  mind  the  promised  explanation  of  my 
rather  precipitate  departure  from  this  attractive  region  some  time  ago  ;  and, 
if  Mrs.  Gault  will  excuse  us,  we  will  take  a  little  walk. 

14  You  will  remember,"  he  began,  as  we  walked  leisurely  down  the  well- 
shaded  path  in  the  narrow  country  road,  "that  two  years  ago  I  showed  to 
you  a  picture  of  a  lady  whom  we  have  just  left.  You  also  remember  that, 
while  I  gave  you  to  understand  that  we  were  strongly  attached  to  each  other, 
I  was  very  far  from  being  enthusiastic  about  it  as  a  young  lover  might  be. 
You  did  not  know  the  reason  then,  but  it  was  simply  a  question  of  blood. 

"  In  the  year  1795  a  flagrant  act  of  treason  was  committed  against  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  and  His  Majesty  King  George  III.  My  great- 
grandfather was  then  a  large  property  holder,  not  far  from  London,  and  he 
figured  prominently  in  public  affairs. 

"  Although  he  had  always  been  of  irreproachable  character,  trusted  and 
respected,  yet  the  circumstances  were  such  that  suspicion  was  turned  towards 
him.  A  certain  officer  in  the  king's  army  appeared  and  declared  himself 
ready  to  testify  as  a  witness  to  treasonable  acts  and  words  on  the  part  of  my 
great-grandfather.  A  warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest,  and  the  process 
was  about  to  be  served  when  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  fled.  Then  his 
house  was  searched,  and  in  it  was  found  strong  corroborative  evidence.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  letters,  which,  if  genuine,  proved  without  the  shadow 
of  doubt  that  he  was  guilty.  There  was  no  one  to  appear  in  defence  of  the 
accused,  and  he  was  convicted.  As  he  was  not  to  be  found  within  the  king's 
domains,  judgment  of  outlawry  was  pronounced  against  him  as  a  fugitive 
from  justice.  Then  followed  those  dreadful  attendant  penalties ;  confisca- 
tion of  his  estate  and  the  terrible  '  attainder  and  corruption  of  blood.'  His 
only  son  was  in  America  at  the  time,  and,  disgraced  and  with  prospects 
blighted  by  the  news  of  his  father's  downfall,  he  resolved  never  to  return. 
Twelve  years  ago  this  son's  youngest  daughter,  my  beloved  mother,  died, 
leaving  me  with  little  else  than  barely  means  enough  to  finish  my  education, 
and  a  good  amount  of  ambition. 
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"  Although  we  lived  in  a  republic  where  attainder  is  unknown  in  the  laws 
of  the  land,  still  my  mother  felt  the  disgrace  keenly.  She  never  believed  im- 
plicitly, however,  that  her  grandfather  was  really  guilty  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  convicted.  In  fact,  after  his  sentence  had  been  pronounced, 
there  were  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  he  was  not  in  England  at  all  at 
the  time  of  the  treason,  and  his  son  never  ceased  in  his  unavailing  efforts  to 
find  his  whereabouts. 

"  The  Crabshaw  family  had  always  been  warm  friends  of  ours,  and, 
although  they  had  brought  from  England  many  British  ideas  and  counted 
much  on  loyalty,  yet  they  were  always  ready  to  appreciate  any  true  worth. 
After  I  was  left  alone  I  valued  their  friendship  highly.  I  was  always  wel- 
come at  Mr.  Crabshaw's  house.  Cecilia  and  I  were  companions  in  study,  and 
almost  before  I  knew  it  we  were  — in  love.  As  I  found  this  sentiment 
strengthening  I  grew  alarmed ;  for,  although  no  allusion  to  my  family  dis- 
grace had  ever  been  made  in  my  presence,  I  was  aware  that  Mr.  Crabshaw 
knew  the  history  well,  and  that  the  thought  of  an  alliance  with  the  house  of 
Crabshaw  would  be  folly.  It  was  at  that  time  that  my  mother's  belief  in  her 
grandfather's  innocence  became  more  strongly  impressed  upon  me,  and  I 
formed  the  purpose,  almost  hopeless  though  it  seemed,  of  establishing  the 
truth  of  this  belief.  The  idea  grew  upon  me.  I  found  myself  getting  nerv- 
ous, and  for  the  sake  of  my  health  I  came  here  two  years  ago  to  find  relaxa- 
tion in  trout  fishing  and  the  study  of  nature." 

We  had  walked  during  the  relation  of  my  friend's  narrative  along  the 
road  often  travelled  by  me  before,  and  which  led  to  the  three  shattered  elms 
and  the  old  cellar.  We  sat  down  beneath  the  shade  of  the  trees  once  more 
to  rest,  and  as  we  did  so  Gault  took  from  his  pocket  the  old  knife  which  two 
years  before  had  been  discovered  in  the  grass-grown  cellar. 

"  There,"  said  he,  holding  it  before  my  eyes,  "  there  is  the  name  on  the 
handle  that  you  read  for  the  first  time,  — '  Samuel  Wickham,'  —  and  you  can 
imagine  my  feelings  when  I  tell  you  that  that  was  the  name  of  my  great- 
grandfather. When  you  told  me  that  Deacon  Thompson  had  a  record  of  this 
long  past  tragedy  you  doubtless  remember  the  intense  eagerness  with  which 
I  hastened  to  find  him. 

"In  the  diary  was  distinctly  recorded  the  burning  of  the  house,  March 4, 
1795.  If  Samuel  Wickham  was  guilty  of  the  crime  it  was  utterly  impossible 
that  he  should  have  been  out  of  England  at  that  time.  From  that  moment 
my  cherished  belief  became  a  settled  conviction.  My  means  were  limited, 
but  I  resolved  to  visit  England  at  once,  and,  if  possible,  substantiate  the  evi- 
dence found  so  unexpectedly  under  these  elms  ;  not  that  I  expected  to  obtain 
reversal  of  a  sentence  pronounced  in  a  court  of  law  over  eighty  years  ago, 
but  Cecelia  Crabshaw  should  know  that  my  blood  was  not  tainted  by  an 
ancestor's  crime.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  thought  much  more  than  I  slept 
that  night. 

44  The  next  day,  as  you  know,  I  went  back  to  Boston,  and  a  month 

later  was  in  England.    I  went  directly  to  S  ,  and  there  found  the  old 

mansion,  once  the  rightful  property  of  my  great-grandfather.  I  found  proof 
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that  he  sailed  for  New  York,  January  23,  1795.  But  that  was  not  all.  The 
old  Wick  ham  mansion  had  stood  for  years  unoccupied.  I  learned  that  after 
its  forfeiture  to  the  crown  the  whole  estate  had  been  granted  for  life  as  a 
reward  to  the  young  officer  who  had  brought  to  the  government  the  evidence 
of  its  former  owner's  treason.  By  him  it  was  occupied  for  some  thirty  years  ; 
then  he  suddenly  disappeared.  After  that  the  estate  was  sold  to  an  eccentric 
and  wealthy  bachelor,  who  built  a  superb  residence  thereon,  letting  the  old 
mansion  remain  closed.  Very  recently  he  had  died,  leaving  no  will  and  no 
heirs,  and  the  estate  again  escheated  to  the  crown. 

"  I  was  very  anxious  to  search  the  old  mansion,  and  readily  obtained  per- 
mission to  enter.  It  was  built  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  a  large 
building,  similar  in  architecture  to  many  others  built  in  the  sixteenth  century 
in  this  part  of  England.  As  I  entered  the  deserted  building  a  strange  feel- 
ing of  desolation  took  possession  of  me.  Hardly  a  human  being  had  been 
within  its  walls  for  fifty  years.  The  dust  lay  deep  on  the  bare  oaken  floor, 
and  almost  muffled  the  sound  of  my  footsteps.  On  one  exquisitely  carved 
panel  appeared,  in  defiance  of  attempts  to  destroy  it,  the  Wickham  coat-of- 
arms. 

"  I  was  searching  for  nothing  in  particular,  but  everything  had  to  me  a 
fascinating  interest,  and  I  opened  every  door  and  examined  every  nook  and 
shelf.  In  one  room  I  came  across  an  antique  oaken  desk.  As  I  pulled  open 
one  of  its  drawers  a  half-dozen  scared  spiders  fled  before  the  intruding  rays 
of  light.  In  the  drawer  there  was  a  small  wooden  box.  There  was  nothing 
in  this  box  but  a  sheet  of  paper,  folded  and  sealed,  and  addressed  to  the 
attorney-general  of  England.  I  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  broke  it  open 
with  excited  curiosity.  It  was  the  most  thrilling  moment  of  my  life.  Even 
now,  as  I  tell  you  this  story,  I  feel  the  same  thrill  go  through  me  as  when 
my  eyes  ran  over  that  page.  It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  written 
confession  of,  —  first,  treason  against  the  crown  of  England ;  and,  second, 
perjury  and  false  witness  against  Samuel  Wickham.  It  was  signed  by  the 
officer  who  appeared  against  him,  and  was  witnessed  by  two  parties. 
Strange  to  say,  both  of  these  parties  were  still  living,  and  able  to  attest  the 
validity  of  their  signatures  and  the  genuineness  of  the  other.  They  had 
merely  witnessed  this  signature  at  the  time,  without  being  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  document. 

"  The  excitement  and  delight  which  followed  this  discovery  were  so  great 
that  I  could  do  nothing  at  all  for  a  time.  I  then  engaged  the  services  of  an 
able  barrister,  and  within  six  months  the  judgment  of  outlawry,  forfeiture, 
attainder,  and  corruption  of  blood,  pronounced  eighty-five  years  ago  upon 
Samuel  Wickham  by  the  Court  of  the  King's  Bench,  was,  upon  a  writ  of 
error,  reversed  by  the  Court  of  the  King's  Exchequer.  I  then  proved  that  I 
was  the  only  surviving  heir  of  the  wrongfully  convicted  man,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  estate  became  mine.  After  consideration  I  decided  best  not  to  keep 
the  property,  and  just  before  my  departure  from  England  I  sold  it  for  ninety- 
two  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Four  months  after  my  return  Cecilia  married 
a  man  whose  blood  was,  at  least,  free  from  the  inherited  taint  of  treason. 
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"  And  now,  my  dear  fellow,  you  have  the  story.  To  be  sure  there  are 
some  things  connected  with  it  not  entirely  clear ;  as,  for  instance,  why  did 
my  ancestor  leave  England  when  he  did,  and  how  came  he  to  be  travelling 
over  these  hills?  And,  in  regard  to  the  traitorous  officer,  where  did  he  go 
after  he  had  written  the  letter  of  confession?  —  that  is  a  question,  although  it 
has  been  said  that  lie  fled  to  America  and  settled  in  Virginia." 

"  What  was  this  officer's  name?" 

"  His  name  was  Richard  Anthony  Treadwell,  and  he  was  major  of  the 
seventh  regiment  of  cavalry." 

The  sudden  mention  of  this  name  brought  me  to  my  feet.  My  surprise 
was  so  great  that  for  a  moment  I  could  say  nothing.  Then  I  said,  coolly, 
44  I  have  Major  Treadwell's  commission  in  my  pocket."  Gault  stared  at  me 
in  blank  amazement.  I  drew  from  my  pocket  the  old  document  found  in 
the  little  house  in  Virginia  after  the  death  of  Nancy  Blake,  and  handed  it  to 
him.  I  had  put  it  in  my  pocket  just  before  I  left  Washington,  intending  to 
at  last  give  it  to  its  owner. 

He  took  the  paper  and  glanced  at  the  name.  4 'Where  did  you  get 
this?"  he  exclaimed,  bewildered  with  astonishment. 

I  briefly  related  the  circumstances. 

"  Well,"  said  Gault,  44  this  is  a  wonderful  coincidence;  it  is  the  most 
remarkable  thing  that  I  ever  knew.  The  traitor,  it  seems,  is  still  in  my 
family,  but  not  on  my  side  of  the  house.  Fortunately  for  me,  however,  I 
do  not  share  my  excellent  father-in-law's  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
4  blood,'  and  this  singular  discovery  regarding  my  wife's  great-great-grand- 
father will  not  disturb  me  in  the  least.  Now,"  he  continued,  44  this 
remarkable  sequel  of  a  remarkable  case  is  known  by  you  and  me  only,  and  we 
may  as  well  let  it  rest  here.  It  would  be  a  terrible  shock  to  Mr.  Crabshaw, 
with  all  his  proud  ideas  regarding  everything  of  this  kind,  to  know  that  his 
own  daughter  was  descended  from  one  who  had  been  an  actual  traitor,  and  I 
shall  never  inflict  the  suffering  which  such  a  revelation  would  cause  him. 
This  historic  place  has  given  me  one  relic  which  led  to  all  my  success,  and 
now  I  will  pay  it  back  with  another  relic  for  which  I  have  no  further  use." 

As  he  said  this  he  tore  into  shreds  the  old  commission  and  threw  them 
into  the  ancient  cellar. 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  COLONIAL  DAYS. 

By  Frances  C.  Sparhawk,  Author  of  "  A  Lazy  Man's  Work." 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  ARMY  SAILS. 

Winter  was  over  by  the  calendar.  But  neither  the  skies  nor  the  thermome- 
ter agreed  with  that.  Spring  could  not  bring  forward  evidences  of  her  reign 
while  her  predecessor's  snowy  foot  was  still  planted  upon  the  earth,  and  showed 
no  haste  to  get  under  it.  The  season  had  been  unusually  mild,  but  it  lingered, 
fighting  the  battle  with  its  last  reserve  forces,  the  breath  of  the  icebergs  that 
came  rushing  up  the  harbor  like  the  charge  of  ten  thousand  bayonets.  Military 
comparisons  were  frequent  at  that  time,  for  the  thoughts  of  New  England  were 
bent  upon  war.  Governor  Shirley  had  pressed  his  measure  well.  Defeated  in 
the  secret  conclave  of  the  General  Court,  he  had  attacked  the  Legislature 
through  a  petition  signed  by  merchants  in  Boston  and  Salem  who  urged  re-con- 
sideration. Before  February  the  measure  had  passed  by  a  majority  of  one.  No 
student  of  history  can  ever  despair  of  the  power  of  one  voice  or  one  will.  The 
measure  had  not  passed  until  the  end  of  January.  But  public  enthusiasm  had 
mounted  high,  and  now  while  March  had  still  a  week  to  run,  the  last  transports 
were  ready  to  sail  out  of  the  harbor  to  meet  the  others  at  Nantasket  Roads,  and 
thence  proceed  to  Canso,  where  they  were  to  remain  and  receive  supplies  until 
the  ice  should  clear  from  the  harbor.    Then  to  Louisburg. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  troops  had  tiptoed  through  the  state  to  the  music 
of  muffled  drums,  so  much  stress  had  been  laid  upon  secrecy,  and  so  much  the 
success  of  the  expedition  depended  upon  it.  No  vessels  were  permitted  to  sail 
toward  Louisburg,  lest  they  should  carry  the  news  of  the  intended  attack.  Gov- 
ernment and  people  united  their  efforts  to  give  the  expedition  every  chance. 
It  was  well  that  telegraph  and  telephone  were  not  to  the  front  then. 

But  the  pressure  of  public  affairs  could  not  keep  hearts  from  being  heavy 
over  private  griefs.  Archdale  was  wounded  both  in  his  affection  and  his  pride, 
for  Katie  had  refused  to  marry  him  on  the  anniversary  of  that  frustrated  wedding, 
or,  indeed,  at  all,  at  present.  She  said  that  it  would  be  too  sudden,  that  she 
must  first  have  a  little  time  to  regard  Stephen  as  a  lover.  "  But  I' ve  never  been 
anything  else,"  he  said.  Katie  insisted  that  she  had  been  training  herself  to  re- 
gard him  as  Elizabeth's  husband.  And  to  his  reply  that  if  she  were  so  foolish, 
she  must  not  make  him  pay  for  her  folly,  she  asserted  with  spirit  that  no  one  had 
ever  spoken  so  to  her  before.  In  truth,  Lord  Bulchester's  assiduous  humility  did 
make  the  directness  of  Stephen  Archdale  seem  like  assertion  to  her ;  and  Katie 
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was  not  one  to  forget  while  she  was  talking  with  Stephen  that  if  she  chose  to  turn 
her  head,  there  were  the  beauties  of  a  coronet  and  of  Lyburg  Chase  offered  to 
her  on  bended  knee.  She  had  not.  turned  her  head  yet.  Stephen  told  himself 
that  he  was  sure  that  she  never  meant  to,  but  for  all  that,  he  was  not  quite  sure 
that  she  would  not  do  it  almost  without  meaning  it.  He  began  by  insisting  that 
now  Bulchester  should  be  dismissed.  But  Katie  declared  that  he  should  not  be 
sent  awav  as  if  she  had  lost  her  own  freedom  the  moment  of  Stephen's 
return  to  her.  She  would  send  him  away  herself  at  least  before  she  became 
Stephen's  wife.  To  Archdale's  representations  of  the  cruelty  of  this  course,  she 
answered  that  Lord  Bulchester  had  known  of  her  engagement  before  he  met  her. 

If  he  could  not  take  care  of  himself,  why,  then  .    And  Katie  tossed  her 

charming  head  a  very  little,  and  smiled  at  Stephen  so  winningly,  and  added  that 
it  would  not  hurt  him,  that  he  yielded,  with  as  good  a  grace  as  he  could,  a  posi- 
tion that  he  found  untenable.  So  Archdale  waited,  and  Bulchester  kept  his 
place,  whether  more  securely  or  less  Stephen  could  not  tell. 

One  thing,  however,  was  clear,  that  Stephen  lost  his  peace  of  mind  without 
even  the  poor  satisfaction  of  being  sure  that  the  state  of  affairs  was  such  as  to 
make  that  necessary.  Katie  was  a  coquette,  but  he  felt  that  coquetry  was  fasci- 
nating only  when  one  were  sure  of  the  right  side  being  turned  toward  himself, 
sure  that  it  was  another  man's  heart,  and  not  his  own  that  was  being  played  with. 
He  had  not  come  to  confessing  to  himself  that  in  any  case  it  was  ignoble  So  he 
waited  while  the  winter  wore  on,  and  March  found  him  still  betrothed  to  Katie 
and  still  at  her  feet  though  in  a  mood  that  threatened  danger.  For  after  assert- 
ing that  she  needed  time  to  adapt  herself  to  the  altered  condition  of  things,  she 
had  found  a  new  objection.  She  did  not  want  to  marry  and  have  her  husband 
go  off  to  the  war  before  the  honeymoon  was  over;  she  preferred  to  wait  until  he 
returned.  "  Do  you  really  mean  to  marry  me  at  all?  "  he  asked.  "  Stephen  !  " 
she  cried  tearfully.  Do  you  realize  what  I  have  suffered  ! "  The  tears  and  the 
appeal  conquered  him,  and  for  the  moment  he  felt  himself  a  brute. 

But  when  cool  judgment  came  back  to  him,  Katie's  conduct  looked  always 
more  and  more  unsatisfactory.  She  certainly  was  not  thinking  of  his  wishes  now. 
He  knew  that  no  other  human  being  could  have  kept  him  in  this  position,  and 
while  he  chafed  at  it,  he  made  every  possible  excuse  for  her,  even  to  condoning  a 
certain  childishness  which  he  told  himself  this  proved.  Since  she  was  loyal,  what 
mattered  a  little  tantalizing  of  himself?  Still  Stephen  wavered  between  his  pride 
and  his  love.  The  first  told  him  to  end  this  child's  play,  to  marry  Katie  if  she 
would  have  him,  but  tell  her  it  was  now  or  never.  Love  put  off  this  evil  day, 
and  it  may  be  that  his  love  had  a  touch  of  pride  in  it  also,  that  he  did  not  fancy 
being  superseded  by  Bulchester. 
Then  came  the  expedition. 

The  streets  of  Boston  were  thronged  with  a  crowd  of  serious  faces.  One 
vessel  after  another  had  slipped  quietly  off  to  the  Roads.  But  the  last  of  the 
fleet  was  here.  And  not  only  the  friends  of  the  soldiers,  but  friends  of  the 
cause,  and  lookers-on  had  assembled.    The  whole  city  seemed  to  be  there. 

When  Elizabeth  with  her  father  and  Mrs.  Eveleigh  drove  up,  the  embarka- 
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tion  was  nearly  over,  and  some  of  the  transports  were  already  standing  off  to  sea. 
The  largest  vessel,  however,  was  still  at  the  pier,  and  as  Elizabeth  looked  at  the 
troops  marching  steadily  on  board,  she  saw  Archdale  near  the  gangway.  He 
seemed  to  be  in  command.  She  watched  him  a  moment  with  a  feeling  of  sad- 
ness. Who  could  tell  that  he  would  ever  come  back,  that  youth  and  prowess 
might  not  prove  too  weak  for  the  sword  of  the  enemy  or  for  some  stray  shot? 
How  lightly  Mr.  Edmonson  had  spoken  of  such  a  thing  !  She  did  not  know 
whom  he  had  been  talking  of,  but  his  tone  was  mocking.  He  paid  people  in 
society  more  attention  than  Archdale  did,  he  certainly  was  more  kind  and  inter- 
ested in  all  that  concerned  herself.  And  yet,  in  an  emergency,  if  a  call  came  for 
self-denial,  or  devotion  to  honor,  was  it  Edmonson  to  whom  she  would  appeal  ? 

Since  her  freedom  the  latter  had  not  failed  to  press  his  suit  eagerly,  and  he 
had  endeavored  to  conceal  the  fury  that  possessed  him  when  he  became  con- 
vinced that  she  meant  her  refusal.  He  had  not  succeeded  very  well  in  this,  and 
Elizabeth  had  caught  another  glimpse  of  his  inner  life.  She  did  not  believe  in 
his  professions  of  regard  for  her,  but  she  did  believe  thoroughly  in  these  glimpses 
of  character.  She  had  been  courteous,  but  he  had  made  her  shrink  from  him. 
Since  the  last  refusal,  for  he  had  not  been  content  with  one,  she  had  met  him 
only  in  society,  but  here  he  was  constantly  near  her,  really  because  he  was  fasci- 
nated by  her.  But  to  her  it  seemed  under  the  circumstances  like  a  persecution. 
She  thought  of  him  none  the  more  pleasantly  because  she  met  him  at  every  turn. 
His  assiduity  meant  to  her  a  desire  to  marry  a  rich  wife.  Since  his  conduct  at 
Colonel  Archdale's  house  she  had  remembered  that  she  was  considered  an  heir- 
ess. She  did  not  believe  in  Edmonson's  capacity  for  affection  for  any  woman. 
Here  she  was  mistaken.  The  young  man  was  as  much  in  love  with  her  as  he 
knew  how  to  be,  and  that  was  passionately,  if  not  deeply. 

Twice  Archdale  had  been  to  see  her  with  Katie  who  was  spending  the 
winter  with  her  aunt  in  Boston.  With  those  exceptions  Elizabeth  had  seen 
nothing  of  him,  although  he  had  been  frequently  in  the  city.  He  had  been  very 
much  occupied  by  military  matters,  and,  apart  from  these,  not  in  a  mood  for 
general  society.  Until  this  morning  of  the  embarkation  Elizabeth  had  not 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him  for  a  month.  She  remembered  it  as  she  looked  at  him 
and  saw  a  certain  fixedness  in  his  face. 

A  sudden  consciousness  of  observation  made  her  turn  her  eyes  toward  the 
middle  of  the  boat.  They  met  Edmonson's  looking  at ,  her  intently.  Bowing  to 
him,  she  dropped  her  own,  and  before  his  greeting  of  her  was  over,  she  turned 
to  speak  to  her  father. 

But  she  said  only  a  few  words  to  him,  and  began  again  to  watch  the  soldiers. 
How  many  of  these  strong  men  would  come  back  uncrippled?  And  a  good 
many  would  not  come  back  at  all.  But  as  she  looked  at  them  filing  through  the 
gangway,  the  sense  of  numbers,  and  of  strength,  swept  back  the  possibilities  of 
evil,  and  instead  of  the  embarkation,  she  seemed  to  see  before  her  the  rush  of 
the  troops  to  the  fortress,  as  Governor  Shirley  had  planned  it  all,  the  splendid 
attack,  the  defense  gallant  though  useless,  the  stormy  entrance,  and  the  English 
flag  floating  over  the  battlements  of  Louisburg.    The  bloodshed  and  the  agony 
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were  lost  sight  of,  it  was  the  vision  of  conquest  and  the  thought  of  the  royal 
colors  floating  over  the  stronghold  of  French  America  that  flushed  her  cheek 
and  kindled  her  eyes. 

Archdale  watching  her  felt  like  holding  his  breath,  lest  in  some  way  he  should 
disturb  her  and  lose  this  glimpse  of  character.  She  was  looking  out  to  sea.  He 
felt  sure  that,  although  she  had  just  smiled  and  bowed  she  had  already  forgotten 
him  again.  It  was  nothing  connected  with  himself  that  had  brought  such  a  look 
to  her  face.  But  here  were  some  of  the  possibilities  of  this  noble  girl,  Katie's 
friend.  Sweeping  his  glance  further  on  as  he  stood  there,  he  had  reason  to 
feel  that  Elizabeth  was  much  more  deeply  interested  in  the  expedition  than  Katie 
was.  The  latter  had  given  him  her  farewell  in  her  uncle's  house,  to  be  sure. 
But  now  she  seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten  that  he  might  never  come  back. 
Any  public  exhibition  of  sentiment  would  have  been  as  distasteful  to  him  as  to 
her,  but  he  had  expected  a  little  gravity.  He  thought  as  he  stood  there  that 
perhaps  he  had  been  uncourteous  in  not  going  to  say  farewell  to  Elizabeth  to 
whom  he  was  so  much  indebted.  But  it  was  the  consciousness  of  this  that  had 
prevented  him.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  her  until  he  had  returned  that  money 
put  into  the  Archdale  firm  under  a  mistaken  supposition  ;  for  not  only  was  Eliza- 
beth not  his  wife,  but  Katie  for  whom  she  assured  him  that  she  had  done  this, 
might  never  be.  He  looked  at  his  betrothed  again  in  the  crowd,  and  something 
like  scorn  came  into  his  face,  a  scorn  that  stung  himself  more  deeply  than  its 
unconscious  object. 

As  to  this  money  of  Elizabeth's,  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  make  his  father 
return  it.  The  Colonel  had  declared  that  he  could  pay  a  better  per  cent,  than  she 
could  get  elsewhere,  and  would  do  it.  He  had  assured  Mr.  Royal  of  this,  and 
the  latter  seemed  content.  But  Stephen  looking  back  to  Elizabeth  again,  could 
not  keep  from  thinking  about  the  money  and  wishing  that  it  were  out  of  his 
hands.  Yet,  with  this  undercurrent  of  thought,  he  at  the  same  time  was  seeing 
in  her  face  a  beauty  that  possibly  did  not  wholly  vanish  with  her  mood,  but  lay 
half  hidden  behind'  reserve,  and  waited  the  touch  of  the  power  that  could  call  it 
forth. 

Edmonson's  voice,  speaking  to  one  of  the  officers,  reached  him  at  the 
moment.  Elizabeth  moved  her  head.  Instinctively  he  watched  to  see  if  she 
turned  toward  the  speaker.  No,  it  was  toward  himself  that  she  was  looking  with 
a  smile  of  farewell.  He  bowed  eagerly,  decidedly,  for  by  this  time  the  troops 
had  all  embarked,  the  plank  was  up,  and  he  was  free  for  the  moment. 

He  bowed  to  Elizabeth.  But  the  next  instant  she  saw  him  looking  intently 
at  some  one  behind  her  in  the  crowd,  and  she  felt  sure  that  Katie  was  giving  him 
her  silent  farewell.  While  she  dropped  her  eyes  as  if  this  parting  were  not  for 
strangers  to  watch,  the  shouts  of  the  crowd  on  shore  and  the  cheers  of  the 
soldiers  marked  the  widening  space  between  ship  and  shore. 

When  Mr.  Royal's  horses  were  turned  about,  Elizabeth  found  that  Katie 
Archdale  had  been  almost  directly  behind.  She  was  with  her  aunt  and  uncle. 
Kenelm  Waldo  sat  beside  her,  while  Lord  Bulchester  with  one  foot  on  the  ground 
and  the  other  on  the  step  of  the  carriage,  talked  from  the  opposite  side.  Katie 
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turned  readily  from  one  to  the  other,  and  if  she  intercepted  an  angry  glance, 
her  eyes  grew  brighter  and  her  brilliant  smile  deepened.  Her  laugh  was  not 
forced,  it  came  with  that  musical  ripple  which  had  always  added  so  much  to 
her  fascination. 

Elizabeth  caught  it  as  she  passed  with  a  bow,  and  a  grave  face.    After  all, 
she  thought,  Katie  could  not  have  seen  Mr.  Archdale  the  moment  before. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

KATIE  ARCHDALE. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  warmer  than  May  mornings  usually  are  in  Boston. 
But  the  warm  sunshine  that  came  into  the  drawing-room  where  Katie  Archdale 
was  seated  was  unheeded.  Katie  was  still  at  her  uncle's  and  that  morning,  as  she 
had  been  very  many  mornings  of  late,  was  much  occupied  with  a  visitor  wno  sat 
on  the  sofa  beside  her  with  an  assumption  of  privilege  which  his  diffident  air  at 
times  failed  to  carry  out  well. 

"Are  you  quite  sure,  Lord  Bulchester?  "  she  asked.  And  her  voice  had  a 
touch  of  tremulousness,  so  inspiring  to  lovers. 

"  Sure?  Am  I  sure?"  he  asked,  his  little  figure  expanding  in  his  earnestness, 
his  face  aglow  with  an  emotion  which  gave  dignity  to  his  plain  features.  "  Sure 
that  I  love  you?  "  he  repeated  wonderingly.    "  How  could  anybody  help  it?" 

"  Then  its  not  any  especial  discernment  in  you?  "  Her  tones  had  the  soft- 
ness of  a  coquetry  about  to  lose  itself  in  a  glad  submission  to  a  power  higher 
than  its  own. 

"  No,"  he  sighed.  And,  yet,  it  is  some  special  discernment.  For,  if  not, 
why  should  I  love  you  better  than  anyone  else  does? " 

"Do  you?"  The  arch  glance  softened  to  suit  his  mood,  naif  bewildered 
him  with  ecstasy.  To  the  music  of  them  the  drawing-room  seemed  to  heighten 
and  broaden  before  his  eyes,  and  to  lengthen  out  into  vistas  of  the  halls  and  parks 
of  his  own  beautiful  home,  Lyburg  Chase,  and  through  them  all,  Katie  moved, 
and  gave  them  a  new  charm.  And,  then,  he  seemed  to  be  in  different  places  on 
the  Continent,  among  the  Swiss  Mountains,  beside  the  Italian  lakes,  in  gay  Paris, 
and  every  where  Katie  moved  by  his  side,  and  gave  new  life  to  the  familiar 
scenes. 

"  Give  me  my  answer  to-day,"  he  cried;  "for  to-day  my  treasure,  you  are 
sure  of  yourself,  to-day  you  know  that  you  love  me." 

Katie's  face  changed,  as  the  sky  changes  when  a  rift  of  blue  that  promised  a 
smiling  day  is  swallowed  up  again  in  the  midst  of  uncertain  weather ;  whatever 
softness  lingered  was  veiled  by  doubt.  "  I  don' t  know,"  she  said  hesitatingly, 
"  I' m  not  sure  yet.  I  can' t  tell.  Must  you  have  your  answer  to-day?  "  And 
she  looked  at  him  half  defiantly.  An  expression  of  bitter  disappointment  swept 
over  Bulchester's  face  and  seemed  actually  to  affect  his  whole  personality,  for  he 
appeared  to  shrink  into  himself  until  there  was  less  of  him.  "You  see,"  Katie 
went  on,  "  between  you  I  am  driven,  I  am  tossed ;  I  don' t  even  know  what  I 
feel.    How  can  I  ?    Poor  Stephen,  you  know,  has  loved  me  all  my  life,  and  one 
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does  not  easily  forget  that,  Lord  Bulchester.    He  does  have  a  claim,  you  know." 

"  Only  your  preference  has  any  claim,"  he  answered  in  a  voice  of  entreaty. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  sighed.  The  assent  and  the  sigh  completely  puzzled 
him.  Were  they  for  himself,  or  for  Stephen  Archdale?  Had  she  already  chosen 
without  being  willing  to  speak,  or  was  she  still  hesitating?  In  either  case,  the 
decision  was  equally  momentous,  the  only  question  was  of  lengthening  or  shorten- 
ing the  suspense  of  waiting  for  it. 

Then  take  your  time,"  he  answered  drearily,"  and  I  will  leave  you,  I  will 
go  and  hide  my  impatience.    You  must  not  be  tortured." 

"No,"  returned  the  girl  with  a  low  sigh.  At  that  instant  she  turned  her  face 
away  from  him  toward  the  window,  a  knock  at  the  door  being  the  ostensible 
reason.  But  if  anyone  had  seen  the  smile  with  which  she  received  the  assurance 
that  she  was  not  to  be  tortured,  he  would  have  believed  that  there  was  no  immi- 
nent danger  of  it.  Had  it  been  a  question  of  torturing,—  that  was  another 
thing.  When  she  turned  a  grave  face  toward  Lord  Bulchester  again  he  had  risen. 
"  No,  No,"  she  cried.  "  Don' t  go,  sit  down,  I  would  rather  have  you  here,  for  a 
time  at  least.  It' s  Elizabeth,—  Mistress  Royal."  Her  tones  threw  the  listener 
from  dreariness  into  dispair.  A  moment  since  he  thought  he  had  her  assurance 
that  his  own  claims  were  seriously  considered.  And,  now,  what  could  give  her 
manner  this  nervousness,  but  the  fact  that  her  attachment  to  Archdale  was  still  in 
force?  For  Bulchester  had  learned  from  her  that  since  her  arrested  wedding 
Elizabeth  had  always  been  associated  in  her  mind  with  Stephen.  She  was  so  in 
his  own  also,  for  this  reason,  and  another.  The  young  man  sat  down  again.  It 
was  not  consistent  with  his  feelings,  nor  his  knowledge  of  affairs,  and,  still  less, 
with  his  character  to  perceive  that  Katie's  conscience  troubled  her  a  little. 

Elizabeth  had  always  found  likable  things  in  Lord  Bulchester :  and  although 
she  had  been  indignant  at  his  taking  advantage  of  the  position  of  affairs  to  try  to 
win  Katie,  she  had  owned  to  herself  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  such  position, 
and  ought  not  to  have  been  expected  to  feel  about  as  she  did.  And  now  that 
Katie  and  Stephen  Archdale  were  once  more  united,  Elizabeth  felt  a  deep  pity 
for  Bulchester,  and  believed  that  he  was  behaving  well  in  being  manly  enough  to 
have  won  Katie's  respect  and  friendship.  No  shadow  of  doubt  of  her  friend's 
loyalty  to  Stephen  crossed  her  mind.  And  nothing  gave  her  warning  that  out  of 
this  morning  visit  in  which  there  would  be  said  and  done  no  single  thing  that 
would  seem  at  the  time  of  any  consequence,  would  come  results  that  would  influ- 
ence her  life. 

The  conversation,  after  ranging  about  a  little  turned  upon  the  quiet  that  had 
settled  down  upon  the  city,  now  that  the  excitement  of  fitting  out  the  expedition 
was  over.  Elizabeth  said  that  it  seemed  to  her  the  hush  of  anxiety  and  expecta- 
tion, for  it  was  felt  that,  the  fate  of  the  country  hung  upon  the  issue.  Whether 
New  England  were  still  English  in  government  or  became  French  provinces 
depended  more  upon  the  fate  of  Louisburg  than  anybody  liked  to  confess. 

"I  don't  believe  there's  any  danger  of  our  being  French  provinces," 
said  Katie. 

"  I  ought  to  have  put  it  that  we  fight  the  ^attle  there  or  in  our  own  home," 
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said  Elizabeth.  Then  as  they  went  on  to  speak  of  the  soldiers,  she  said  suddenly 
to  Bulchester :  "What  does  your  lordship  do  without  Mr.  Edmonson?"  The 
latter  shifted  his  foot  on  the  floor  uneasily. 

"  I  suppose  you  think  that  I  ought  to  have  gone  too,"  he  said  half  in  apology, 
"but — ."  '  He  looked  at  Katie  and  his  face  brightened  :  she  was  not  a  woman  to 
blame  him  because  his  love  for  her  had  kept  him  at  home.  He  did  not  linger 
upon  the  other  part  of  the  truth,  that  he  was  not  fond  of  war  in  any  event.  "  I 
have  helped  in  my  small  way,"  he  said.  "Don't  believe  me  quite  without  patriot- 
ism."   Elizabeth  looked  surprised. 

"  I  did  not  mean  that  at  all,"  she  answered.  "  I  was  not  thinking  of  it,  but 
only  that  you  had  been  so  much  with  Mr.  Edmonson,  that  you  must  miss  him." 

"  I  don' t  know,"  answered  Bulchester.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
added,  "  I  see  you  look  surprised  :  the  intimacy  between  us  seemed  to  you 
close?" 

"  Why,  yes,  it  did,"  assented  Elizabeth,  "  very  close.  But  I  don' t  see  why  I 
should  say  so,  or  how  it  should  be  any  affair  of  mine." 

Bulch^ter  looked  uncomfortable.  "  All  the  same,"  he  answered,  "  you  are 
judging  me,  and  thinking  me  disloyal,  and  that  it  is  a  strange  time  to  forget  one's 
friendship  when  the  friend  has  gone  to  peril  life  for  his  country." 

"  Perhaps  something  like  that  did  come  to  me,"  confessed  Elizabeth. 

"You  can' t  judge,"  pursued  the  other  eagerly,  speaking  to  Elizabeth,  but 
thinking  of  the  impression  that  this  might  be  making  upon  Katie.  There  are 
things  I  cannot  explain,  things  that  have  made  me  draw  away  from  Edmonson. 
It  is  not  because  he  has  gone  to  the  war  and  I  have  found  reason  to  stay  at  home. 
There  are  impressions  that  come  sometimes  like  dreams,  you  can' t  put  them  into 
words.  But  without  being  able  to  do  that,  you  are  sure  certain  things  are  so. 
No,  not  sure."    He  stopped  again.    It  was  impossible  to  explain. 

"  Don't  stop  there,"  cried  Katie.  "  How  tantalizing.  Either  you  should  not 
have  begun,  or  you  ought  to  go  on.  You  must,"  she  insisted  with  a  gesture  of 
impatience,  while  her  eyes  met  his  with  a  smile  that  always  conquered  him. 

"  I' ve  nothing  to  say, —  that  is.  there  is  nothing  I  can  say.  One  doesn' t 
betray  one's  friends.    But  Edmonson — "    He  halted  again. 

"  Yes,  but  Mr.  Edmonson,"  she  repeated,  "is  a  delightful  man  when  one  is 
on  a  frolic.    What  else  about  him?  " 

"  Oh  — nothing." 

"The  girl  frowned.  "Very  well,"  she  said.  "Everybody  trusts  Mistress 
Royal.  I  understand  it  is  I  who  am  unworthy  of  your  confidence.  As  you 
please." 

"You  !  "  be  cried.  "You  unworthy  of  my  confidence  !  "  There  was  con- 
sternation in  his  tones.  "You?"  he  repeated,  looking  at  her  helplessly.  The 
idea  was  too  much  for  him. 

"  Certainly.  Or  you  would  at  least  tell  us  what  you  mean  about  Mr.  Edmon- 
son, even  if  your  former  friendship  for  him  —  that  is  supposing  it  gone  now  — 
prevented  you  from  going  into  details.  She  spoke  earnestly  and  wondered  as  she 
did  so  why  she  had  never  felt  any  curiosity  before  as  to  the  break  of  the  intimacy 
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between  Edmonson  and  his  friend,  for,  evidently,  there  had  been  a  coolness, 
something  more  than  mere  separation.  As  Elizabeth  sat  looking  at  his  perturbed 
face,  an  old  legend  crossed  her  mind.  "  Mr.  Edmonson  has  lost  his  shadow," 
she  thought ;  and  it  seemed  ominous  to  her. 

"There  are  no  details,"  answered  the  earl.  "Nothing  has  happened.  If 
you  imagine  I  have  quarrelled  with  him,  you  are  mistaken.  Nothing  of  the  sort. 
There  were  reasons,  as  I  have  said,  to  keep  me  at  home,  and  he  had  no  claim 
upon  me  to  accompany  him.  Besides,  there's  a  something,  that  as  I  said,  I  can' t 
put  into  words,  and  I  may  be  entirely  wrong.  But  Edmonson  is  a  terrible  fellow 
at  times.  One  day  he  — ."  Then  Bulchester  stopped  abruptly,  and  began  a  new 
sentence.  "I  know  nothing,"  he  said.  "I  have  nothing  to  tell,  only  I  fear, 
because  if  he  wants  anything,  he  must  have  it  through  every  obstacle.  When  he 
takes  the  bits  between  his  teeth,  Heaven  only  knows  where  he  will  bring  up,  and 
Heaven  hasn' t  much  to  do  with  the  direction  of  his  running,  I  imagine.  Some- 
times one  would  rather  not  ride  behind  him."  As  he  finished,  his  eyes  were  on 
Elizabeth's  face,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  speaking  especially  for  her.  But  in 
a  moment  as  they  met  hers  full  of  inquiry,  he  dropped  them  and  looked 
disturbed. 

"  You  are  frightfully  mysterious,"  cried  Katie. 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  entreated.  "There  is  no  mystery  anywhere.  I  never  said 
anything  about  mysteries.    Please  don' t  think  I  spoke  of  such  a  thing." 

"Yes,  you  are  very  mysterious,"  she  insisted.  "Nobody  can  help  seeing 
that  you  know  evil  of  your  friend,  and  don' t  want  to  tell  it.  I  dare  say  it' s  to 
your  credit.    But,  all  the  same,  it' s  tantalizing." 

Not  even  her  commendation  could  keep  a  sharp  anxiety  from  showing  itself 
on  Bulchester's  face.  "  I  have  said  nothing,"  he  answered,  "  it  all  might  happen 
and  he  have  no  concern  in  it—  I  mean,"  he  caught  himself  back  with  a  startled 
look  and  then  went  on  with  an  assumption  of  coolness,  "  I  mean  exactly  what  I 
say,  Mistress  Archdale,  simply  that  Edmonson  does  not  please  me  so  much  as  he 
did  before  I  saw  better  people.  But  I  assure  you  that  this  has  no  connection 
with  any  special  thing  that  he  has  done." 

"  Or  may  do?  "asked  Elizabeth. 

<  Or  that  I  believe  he  will  do,"  he  answered  resolutely.  But  it  was  after  an 
instant's  hesitation  which  was  not  lost  upon  one  of  his  listeners  who  sat  watching 
him  gravely,  and  in  a  moment  as  if  uttering  her  thought  aloud,  said, 

"  That  is  new ;  he  used  to  please  you  entirely." 

Bulchester  fidgetted,  and  glanced  at  Katie  who  had  turned  toward  the 
speaker.  There  was  no  need,  he  thought,  of  bringing  out  his  past  infatuation  so 
plainly.  In  the  light  of  a  new  one,  it  looked  absurd  enough  to  him  not  to  want  to 
have  it  paraded  before  one  of  his  present  companions  at  least.  But  Elizabeth  had 
had  no  idea  of  parading  his  absurdities  j  for  when  he  said  apologetically  that  one 
learned  in  time  to  regulate  his  enthusiasms,  she  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  as  if 
roused,  and  answered  that  the  ability  to  be  a  good  friend  was  the  last  thing  to 
need  apology.    Then  she  sat  busy  with  her  own  thoughts. 

"  What,  the  mischief,  is  she  after?  "  thought  the  young  man  watching  her  as 
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Katie  talked,  and  there  must  have  been  strong  reason  that  could  have  diverted 
his  mind  in  any  degree  from  Katie.  "  Is  it  possible  she  has  struck  my  uncanny 
suspicion?  If  she  has,  she's  cool  about  it.  No,  it's  impossible;  I've  buried  it 
fathoms  deep.  Nobody  could  find  it.  It' s  too  evil  a  suspicion,  too  satanical, 
ever  to  be  brought  to  light.  I  wish  to  Heaven,  though,  I  had  never  run  across  it, 
it  makes  me  horribly  uncomfortable."  Then  he  turned  to  Katie,  but  soon  his 
thoughts  were  running  upon  Elizabeth  again.  "She's  one  of  those  people,"  he 
mused,  "that  you  think  don' t  notice  anything,  and  all  at  once  she'  11  score  a  hit 
that  the  best  players  would  be  proud  of.  I  can' t  make  her  out.  But  I  hardly 
think  Edmonson  would  have  everything  quite  his  own  way.  Pity  he  can' t  try  it. 
I'd  like  to  see  it  working.  And  perhaps  some  day — ."  So,  he  tried  to  put  away 
from  him  a  suggestion,  which,  dwelt  upon,  gave  him  a  sense  of  personal  guilt, 
because,  only  supposing  this  thing  came  that  Edmonson  had  hinted  at,  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  himself.  He  shivered  at  the  suggestion ;  there  was  no  such 
purpose  in  reality,  he  was  sure  of  it.  Edmonson  only  talked  wildly  as  he  had  a 
way  of  doing.  The  very  thought  seemed  a  crime  to  Bulchester.  If  he  really 
believed,  he  ought  to  speak.  But  he  did  not  believe,  and  he  could  hardly 
denounce  his  friend  on  a  vagary.  Still,  he  was  troubled  by  Elizabeth's  evident 
pondering,  and  was  glad  to  have  the  conversation  turned  into  any  channel  that 
would  sweep  out  thoughts  of  Edmonson  from  their  minds. 

As  this  was  done  and  he  turned  fully  to  Katie  again,  a  new  mood,  the  effect 
of  her  sudden  indifference,  came  over  him.  A  few  moments  ago  she  had  been 
almost  fond,  now  she  was  languidly  polite.  Hope  faded  away  from  all  points  of 
his  horizon.  An  easterly  mist  of  doubt  was  creeping  over  him.  His  egotism  at 
its  height  was  only  a  mild  satisfaction  in  his  social  impregnability  and  was  readily 
overpowered  by  the  recollection  of  personal  defects  to  which  he  was  acutely 
alive.  In  the  atmosphere  of  Katie's  coolness,  he  forgot  his  earldom  and  thought 
disconsolately  of  his  nose.  He  was  disconcerted,  and  after  a  few  embarassed 
words  took  his  leave.  It  never  occurred  to  him  as  a  consolation  that  his  tones 
and  glances  were  growing  a  little  too  loverlike  to  be  safely  on  exhibition  before 
Elizabeth  who  had  not  noticed  them  in  the  moments  that  Bulchester  had  for- 
gotten his  caution,  but  who,  as  Katie  knew,  might  wake  up  to  the  fact  at  any 
glance.  Elizabeth  bade  him  farewell  kindly,  she  pitied  his  disappointment,  and 
thought  that  he  bore  it  well.  But  as  she  watched  his  half-timorous  movements, 
she  believed  that  even  had  her  own  marriage  ceremony  turned  out  to  be  a  reality. 
Lord  Bulchester  would  have  had  no  chance  with  a  girl  who  had  been  loved  by 
Stephen  Archdale  whose  wooing  was  as  full  of  intrepidity  as  his  other  acts. 

"Well !  What  are  you  thinking  of? "  asked  Katie  meeting  her  earnest  gaze. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you?  " 

"Yes." 

"  I  was  wondering  why  you  tortured  him.  Why  don' t  you  send  him  away  at 
once,  and  forever?" 

Katie  laughed  unaimiably.  "  He  seems  to  like  the  torturing,"  she  said. 
Then  she  looked  at  Elizabeth  in  a  teasing  way.  "  Some  girls  would  prefer  him  to 
Stephen,  you  know,"  she  added. 
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«  You  mean  because  he  has  a  title  ?    You  can' t  think  of  any  other  reason." 
"  Oh,  of  course  I  don' t,  my  Archdale  champion.    How  strange  that  you 
trust  me  so  little,  Elizabeth  !  " 

"Trust  you  so  little,  Katie?  Why,  if  any  other  girl  did  as  you  are  doing, 
I  should  say  she  was  playing  false  with  her  betrothed,  and  meant  to  throw  him 
over.  I  never  imagine  such  a  thing  of  you.  I  only  feel  that  you  are  very  cruel 
to  Lord  Bulchester." 

Katie  cast  down  her  eyes  for  a  moment.    "  Some  things  are  beyond  our  con- 
trol," she  answered. 

«  Not  things  like  these,"  said  Elizabeth.    "  Since  you  have  suffered  yourself, 
I  don'  understand  why  you  want  to  make  other  people  suffer." 

-Don't  you?"  returned  the  girl.  "  That' s  just  the  reason,  I  suppose. 
Why  should  I  be  alone?  But  I  shall  be  done  with  playing  by  and  by,  Elizabeth." 
"Yes,  I  know,  Katie,"  the  girl  answered.  "  I  trust  you." 
Again  Katie  looked  down  for  a  moment,  looked  up  again,  this  time  into  the 
face  of  her  friend,  and  sighed  lightly.  "Don't  think  me  better  than  I  am, 
Betsey  "  she  implored,  the  dimples  about  her  mouth  effectually  counteracting  the 
pathos' of  her  tones.  And  at  the  words  she  put  up  her  lips  with  a  childlike  air  to 
her  companion.  Elizabeth's  arms  folded  impulsively  about  her.  and  held  her  for 
a  moment  in  an  embrace  that  seemed  at  once  to  guard,  and  caress,  and  brood 
over  her  Then  she  drew  away,  and  sat  beside  her  with  a  quietness  that  seemed 
like  a  wish  to  make  her  sudden  evidence  of  strong  feeling  forgotten. 

"Betsey,  my  dear,"  said  Katie  softly,  -you're  so  good.    I  have  seemed 
different  to  you  sometimes.    You  must  not  expect  me  to  be  like  you." 
« I  should  not  have  done  half  so  well,"  said  Elizabeth  hastily. 
Katie  smiled.    After  this  they  sat  and  talked  some  time  longer;  it  was  the 
first  free  interview  that  they  had  had  since  their  estrangement  was  over,  and 
Elizabeth's  voice  had  a  happy  ring  in  it.    After  a  time,  Katie  began  to  give  an 
account  of  some  gathering  at  which  she  had  been  present.    At  the  sound  of 
Lord  Bulchester's  name,  among  the  guests,  Elizabeth's  attention  wandered.  She 
began  to  think  of  the  young's  man's  strange  reticence  respecting  Edmonson,  and 
evident  uneasiness  about  something  connected  with  him.    Why  were  they  not 
friends  still?    Was  it  on  account  of  this  unknown  something?    All  at  once  the 
light  of  conviction  Hashed  over  her  face.    She  perceived  at  least  one  cause  of 
the  separation.    Bulchester's  attentions  to  Katie  were  distasteful  to  Edmonson 
for  he  wanted  Katie  to  marry  Stephen  Archdale,  because  he  feared  lest  Elizabeth 
should  grow  fond  of  him,  lest  Stephen  should  come  to  find  a  fortune  convenient. 
Elizabeth's  unaided  perceptions  would  never  have  reached  this  point;   out  in 
Edmonson's  anger  at  her  second  refusal  of  him  he  had  dared  to  intimate  such 
a  thing,  so  darkly,  to  be  sure,  that  she  had  not  seen  fit  to  understand  him  but 
plainly  enough  to  throw  light  upon  the  estrangement  of  the  two  men.  Dis- 
tasteful "  was  a  light  word  to  use  in  speaking  of  anything  that  Edmonson  did  not 
£ ;  hisfeelings'wereso  strong  that  he  seemed  always  ready  to  be  vmdic.ve 
Her  feeling  toward  him  for  this  intimation  had  been  anger  which  had  cooled  into 
contempt  of  a  nature  like  his,  ready  to  find  baseness  everywhere.    The  sugges- 
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tion  was  no  reproach  to  her,  for  she  had  had  no  thoughts  of  disloyalty  to  Katie. 
As  she  sat  there  still  seeming  to  listen,  suddenly,  it  seemed  to  her,  for  she  could 
not  trace  its  coming,  a  picture  rose  before  her  with  the  vividness  of  reality.  She 
saw  Archdale  and  Edmonson  standing  together  on  the  deck  of  the  same  vesse1 
bound  upon  the  same  errand,  always  together ;  and  she  remembered  Edmonson' 
muttered  words,  and  his  face  dark  with  passion  over  all  its  fairness.. 

She  went  home  full  of  secret  trouble,  trouble  too  vague  for  utterance. 
Besides  what  she  knew  and  felt  there  had  been  something  else  that  she  had  not 
got  at,  and  that  disturbed  Lord  Bulchester.  The  rest  of  the  day  she  was  more  or 
less  abstracted,  and  went  to  bed  with  her  mind  full  of  indistinct  images  brooded 
over  by  that  vague  trouble,  the  very  stuff  of  which  dreams  are  made.  And 
more  than  this,  out  of  which  the  brain  in  the  unconscious  cerebration  of  sleep, 
sometimes,  drawing  all  the  tangled  threads  into  order,  weaves  from  them  a  web 
on  which  is  pictured  the  truth. 


GROWING  OLD. 

Growing  old  !  The  pulses'  measure 

Keeps  its  even  tenor  still ; 
Eye  and  hand  nor  fail  nor  falter, 

And  the  brain  obeys  the  will ; 
Only  by  the  whitening  tresses, 

And  the  deepening  wrinkles  told, 
Youth  has  passed  away  like  vapor ; 

Prime  is  gone,  and  I  grow  old. 

Laughter  hushes  at  my  presence, 

Gay  young  voices  whisper  lower, 
If  I  dare  to  linger  by  it, 

All  the  streams  or  life  run  slower. 
Though  I  love  the  mirth  of  children, 

Though  I  prize  youth's  virgin  gold, 
What  have  I  to  do  with  either  ! 

Time  is  telling  —  I  grow  old. 

Not  so  dread  the  gloomy  river 

That  I  shrank  from  so  of  yore ; 
All  my  first  of  love  and  friendship 

Gather  on  the  further  shore. 
Were  it  not  the  best  to  join  them 

Ere  I  feel  the  blood  run  cold  ? 
Ere  I  hear  it  said  too  harshly, 

"  Stand  back  from  us  —  you  are  old  !  " 

— All  the  Year  Round. 
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EDITOR'S 

Many  a  valuable  work  has  been  produced  in 
manuscript  by  students  and  other  persons  of 
experience  in  special  fields  of  practice  which 
have  never  yet  been  put  into  type,  and  perhaps 
never  will,  solely  because  of  the  poverty  of 
their  writers  or  of  the  disinclination  of  pub- 
lishers in  general  to  take  hold  of  books  which 
do  not  at  the  start  promise  a  remuneration. 
The  late  Professor  Sophocles  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, left  in  MS.  a  Lexicon  of  Modern  Greek 
and  English,  which  if  published  would  cer- 
tainly prove  a  valuable  contribution  to  literature 
as  well  as  be  greatly  appreciated  by  scholars. 
We  are  aware  of  several  instances  of  this  sort. 

While,  in  such  instances,  the  authors  are 
to  be  commiserated,  it  would  be  folly  to  blame 
the  publishers,  who,  were  they  to  accept  for 
publication  every  unremunerative  manuscript 
offered  to  them,  would  soon  cease  to  be  pub- 
lishers and  instead  be  forced  into  the  alms- 
houses. It  has  been  suggested  that  wealthy 
men  can  do  themselves  honor  and  assist  credit- 
ably in  building  up  literature  by  providing  the 
means  wherewith  deserving,  but  poor,  authors 
may  print  their  books.  Were  the  suggestion 
to  be  carefully  weighed,  and  then,  to  be 
adopted,  American  literature  would  be  made 
the  richer.  A  great  many  rich  men  of  the  day 
seem  to  take  great  satisfaction  in  patronizing 
artists,  athletes,  actors,  and  colleges.  WThy  is 
it  not  possible  to  derive  as  much  pleasure  in 
patronizing  authors? 

While  writing  on  this  theme,  we  are  re- 
mined  that  one  of  the  most  unsaleable  books  of 
the  present  day  is  a  Town  History :  and,  yet, 
however  crude  or  dry  it  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  in 
reality  an  exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to 
our  national  annals.  Such  books  are  as  a  rule 
declined  by  regular  publishing  houses,  and,  if 
published  at  all,  the  author  is  usually  out  of 
pocket  by  reason  of  his  investment.  There 
ought  to  be  public  spirit  enough  in  every  com- 
munity to  make  the  opposite  of  this  the  rule. 

*** 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Hartford 
Courant  and  other  newspapers  of  the  same 
proclivities,  will  ever  again  wave  the  "  bloody 
shirt"  in  the  field  of  politics.    This  paper, 
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viewing  the  events  of  the  past  month,  has  re- 
peatedly thanked  God  (in  print)  that,  "now 
we  have  neither  North  nor  South,  but  one  united 
country."  Few  events  in  ceremonial  history, 
we  confess,  have  been  more  significant  than 
the  presence  of  two  Confederate  generals  as 
pall-bearers  at  the  funeral  of  General  Grant. 
This  ought,  if  indeed  it  does  not,  to  mark  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  all  the  divisions 
and  combinations  which  have  had  their  roots 
and  their  justifications  in  it.  The  "bloody 
shirt "  can  be  waved  no  more,  except  as  an  in- 
sult to  the  memory  of  the  late  first  citizen  of 
the  Republic.  On  what  basis,  then,  are  political 
parties  henceforth  to  rest?  What,  in  the  future, 
will  give  a  meaning  to  the  names  Republican 
and  Democrat,  or  make  it  national  and  patri- 
otic for  an  American  citizen  to  enlist  in  one  of 
the  two  organizations  and  wage  political  war 
against  the  other? 

We  can  detect  only  three  great  questions 
now  before  the  American  people.    One  is  the 
Tariff,  the  other  the  reform  of  the  Civil  Service, 
and  the  last  is  the  problem  of  labor.    It  is  no- 
ticeable that  the  division  of  opinion  regarding 
either  of  these  questions  does  not  correspond 
with  the  lines  of  the  established  parties.  There 
are  Protectionists,  as  also  Free  Traders,  in  both 
parties;    both  parties  are  equally  puzzled  by 
the  labor  question;   and  though  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  hitherto  been  re-actionary  on 
the  subject  of  the  Civil  Service,  a  Democratic 
President  is  to-day  the  champion  and  the  hope 
of  Reform.    On  the  whole,  it  begins  to  look  as 
if  each  of  the  two  great  parties  was  in  a  state 
of  incipient  disintegration.    On  the  one  hand, 
the  Independent   Republicans,   whose  votes 
elected  Grover  Cleveland,  although  still  profess- 
ing allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  will 
never  again  ally  themselves  with  those  who  sup- 
ported Mr.  Blaine.    On  the  other  side  the 
Bourbon  Democrats,  who  helped  to  elect  Mr. 
Cleveland,  are  now  in  arms  against  him.  The 
•  presidency  of  Cleveland  is  to  say,  the  least  the 
triumph  of  national  over  party  government; 
and  should  he  continue  to  go  forward  bravely 
in  his  present  course,  he  may  rest  assured  that 
the  hearts  of  all  good  citizens  will  go  with  him, 
and  that  his  triumph  will  be  complete.  The 
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day  is  here  when  thinking  men  will  have  to 
brush  conventionalism  aside,  and  confront  with 
open  minds  the  problem  which  the  course  of 
events  has  now  distinctly  set  before  them  for 
solution. 

*** 

The  records  of  our  own  time  are  being  grad- 
ually embalmed  in  a  permanent  form.  Mr. 
Blaine  has  given  us  his  first  volume  of  what 
perhaps  are  better  classed  as  ii?ipressions  rather 
than  as  memoirs  pour  servir;  we  are  promised 
the  Personal  Memoirs  of  General  Grant;  and 
now  at  last,  after  many  years'  waiting,  we  have 
the  completed  works  of  Charles  Sumner,  the 
incorruptible  son  of  Massachusetts,  from  the 
press  of  Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard,  who  have 
spared  no  expense  as  publishers. 

People  who  have  not  yet  examined  these  vol- 
umes, or  at  least  have  not  yet  looked  through 
the  volume  containing  the  Index,  have  but  a 
faint  idea  of  their  invaluable  worth  and  char- 
acter. It  would  be  impossible  to  write  the 
history  of  the  early  life  of  this  people  under 
the  constitution  without  borrowing  material 
from  the  papers  of  Hamilton  and  of  Madison. 
Equally  impossible  will  it  be  for  the  future  his- 
torian to  narrate,  in  just  and  equable  propor- 
tion, the  events  from  1845  to  1874,  without 
consulting  the  fifteen  volumes  which  Mr.  Sum- 
ner has  left  behind  him. 

But  the  distinguished  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  not  himself  an  historian;  he  was 
a  close  and  painstaking  student  of  history,  as 
well  as  a  rigid  and  critical  observer  of  current 
events.  He  kept  himself  thoroughly  posted  in 
the  progress  of  his  generation,  and  possessed 
the  happy  faculty  of  seeing  things  not  alone  as 
one  within  the  circle  of  events  but  as  one  stand- 
ing outside  and  afar  off.  Consequently,  his 
orations,  senatorial  speeches,  miscellaneous  ad- 
dresses, letters  and  papers  on  current  themes 
are  not  fraught  with  the  transitory  or  ephemeral 
character,  so  common  to  heated  discussions  in 
legislative  halls,  but  are  singularly  and  as  a 
whole  among  the  grandest  contributions  to  na- 
tional history  and  growth, 

These  volumes  cover,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, the  period  extending  from  1845  to 
1874,  and  they  furnish  a  compendium  of  all 
the  great  questions  which  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nation  during  that  time,  and  which 
were  discussed  by  him  with  an  ability  equalled 
by  few  and  excelled  by  none  of  the  great  states- 
men who  were  his  contemporaries.    The  high 


position  which  Mr.  Sumner  so  long  and  so  hon- 
orably held  as  one  of  the  giant  minds  of  the 
nation, —  his  intimate  connection  with  and  lead- 
ership in  the  great  measure  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  all  the  great  questions  of  the  civil 
war  and  those  involved  in  a  just  settlement  of 
the  same,  rendered  it  a  desideratum  that  these 
volumes  should  be  published. 

Aside  from  their  value  as  contributions  to 
political  history,  the  works,  particularly  the 
orations,  of  Mr.  Sumner  belong  to  the  litera- 
ture of  America.  They  are  as  far  superior  to 
the  endless  number  of  orations  and  speeches 
which  are  delivered  throughout  the  country  as 
the  works  of  a  polished,  talented  and  accom 
plished  author  surpass  the  ephemeral  produc- 
tions of  a  day.  In  one  respect  these  orations 
surpass  almost  all  others,  namely,  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  sentiment,  the  high  and  lofty  moral  tone 
and  grandeur  of  thought  which  they  possess. 
The  one  on  the  "True  Grandeur  of  Nations" 
stands  forth  of  itself  like  a  serene  and  majestic 
image,  cut  from  the  purest  Parian  marble. 
There  has  been  no  orator  in  our  time,  whose 
addresses  approach  nearer  the  models  of  an- 
tiquity, unless  it  be  Webster,  whom  Sumner 
greatly  surpasses  in  moral  tone  and  dignity 
of  thought. 

The  works  of  a  statesman,  so  variously  en- 
dowed, and  who  has  treated  so  many  subjects 
with  such  a  masterly  command  of  knowledge, 
reasoning,  and  eloquence,  cannot  fail  to  be 
widely  circulated.  These  elegantly-printed 
volumes, —  which  in  their  typographical  ap- 
pearance seem  to  rival  anything  of  similar 
character  that  have  come  to  our  notice, —  care- 
fully edited  and  fully  rounded  by  a  copious 
analytical  index  of  subjects  discussed,  topics 
referred  to,  and  facts  adduced,  will  prove  an 
invaluable  treasury  to  the  scholar,  the  historian 
and  the  general  seeker  after  truth.  The  libra- 
rians of  every  city  and  town  library  in  this 
country  should  insist  upon  having  the  works  of 
Charles  Sumner  upon  their  shelves. 

J* 

*  V 

On  the  1 2th  of  this  month  will  be  celebrated 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  town  of  Concord,  Mass. 
Judge  John  S.  Keves,  whose  father  performed 
the  same  service  at  the  bi-centennial  celebration 
half  a  century  ago,  will  preside.  On  the  15th 
of  last  May  the  committee  of  twenty-five  made 
a  report,  which  merits  the  attention  of  commit- 
tees to  be  appointed  in  other  towns  in  New 
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England,  on  similar  occasions.   This  report 
reads  as  follows : 

"  We  have  decided  that  it  was  not  best  to 
placard  the  town  in  an  endeavor  to  make  his- 
tory; that  with  the  sum  at  the  disposal  of  the 
town,  and  those  of  the  earliest  dates,  leaving  to 
the  future  the  memorials,  if  any,  of  recent 
events  and  more  modern  times." 

For  this  purpose,  the  town  appropriated  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  in  connection  with  the 
celebration,  it  was  suggested,  and  provided  for, 
that  a  large  fac-simile  of  the  act  of  incorpo- 
ration of  the  town,  September  12th,  1635, 
should  be  procured  and  placed  in  the  town 
hall  in  such  a  position  that  all  persons  might 
easily  read  it.  The  work  of  executing  suitable 
memorials,  to  mark  the  most  important  spots 
in  the  history  of  the  town,  has  already  been 
done  in  a  neat  manner  by  a  citizen  of  Concord, 
and  we  are  informed  that  all  the  arrangements 
for  the  pleasant  events  are  fully  completed. 

•% 

The  following  letter  was  laid  on  the  Editor's 
Table  the  other  day :  — 

"  I  am  a  farmer,  and  I  own  my  farm  free  and 
clear.  I  also  have  two  sons,  both  smart,  capa- 
ble and  trustworthy.  As  I  have  been  a  sturdy 
and  uncompromising  Democrat  all  my  life,  I 
think  the  party  ought  to  do  something  for  at 
least  one  of  my  sons,  who  is  fond  of  politics. 
Any  appointment  in  one  of  the  Government 
offices  would  suit  them.  Now,  how  shall  I 
apply  for  a  position,  such  as  they  want?" 

No  reasonable  answer  to  such  an  inquiry  as 
this  will  suit  "  smart,  capable  and  trustworthy  " 
boys,  one  of  whom  "  is  fond  of  politics,"  and 
whose  father  is  disposed  rather  ,  to  favor  than  to 
discourage  their  misguided  ambition.    We  vent- 
ure to  hope,  however,  that  their  father  has 
lived  long  enough  to  become  convinced  that 
nothing  pays  so  well  on  a  farm  as  common 
sense  and  hard  work,  and  that  the  rule  holds 
equally  in  force  in  other  fields  of  industry. 
Our  friend  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  al- 
though the  Democratic  party  is  a  very  grateful 
old  party,  yet  it  has  so  much  to  be  grateful  for 
that,  it  has  hardly  enough  gratitude  to  go  round. 
He  and  his  two  sons  can  best  keep  their  reverence 
for  the  grand  old  Party  undisturbed,  by  remain- 
ing on  the  farm,  aloof  from  the  few  millions  of 
others  who  confidently  believe  that  patriotism 
will  be  sooner  or  later  rewarded  by  a  post- 
mastership. 


We  promise  him  that  if  he  neglects  to  follow 
our  wholesome  counsel,  and  instead  shall  go  on, 
to  Washington  to  seek  political  gifts,  he  will 
return  home  mad.  If  he  then  will  look  about 
him,  he  will  understand  how  this  kind  of  mad- 
ness works.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it  just 
now. 

Farmer's  boys  should  not  seek  political  gifts. 
For  them  there  is  no  occupation  so  demoraliz- 
ing as  office-seeking,  except  office- holding.  At 
the  best,  as  a  rule,  they  could  become  only 
Government  clerks,  liable  to  be  turned  out  after 
they  had  served  long  enough  to  be  spoiled  for 
any  other  occupation  except  of  a  routine 
character. 

The  Democratic  Party  shows  its  gratitude 
best  when  it  faces  the  infuriated  office-seeker 
in  his  mad  career  and  tells  him  that  there  is 
not  even  the  smallest  post-office  open  for  him. 
It  chastens  but  to  save.  Even  though  of  Bour- 
bon mould  it  has  profited  by  experience;  it 
has  noted  the  demoralizing  effect  of  office- 
holding  on  the  Republicans !  If  it  now  and 
then  gratifies  the  unruly  demand  of  a  Mugwump, 
it  is  because  it  knows, —  and  secretly  gloats  in 
the  knowledge  —  that  the  Mugwumps  are  liable 
to  rush  to  destruction  during  the  next  four 
years,  and  it  therefore  chooses  the  lesser  evil. 
The  Mugwumps  are  the  guests  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  What  a  world  of  consolation  for 
the  farmer,  always  "  a  sturdy  and  uncompromis- 
ing Democrat ! " 

A  final  suggestion  to  our  friend,— write  to 
some  of  the  clerks  in  the  Washington  depart- 
ments for  information,  and  learn  wisdom  from 
what  they  say  in  reply. 

•% 

The  statue  of  Commodore  Perry  will  be 
unveiled  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  September 
ioth.  Colonel  John  H.  Powell  will  be  chief 
marshal,  and  Bishop  Clark  will  officiate.  All 
the  local  societies  and  military  companies,  as 
well  as  the  military  at  Fort  Adams,  have  been 
invited  to  be  present.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  writes  that  all  the  vessels  of  the  training 
squadron  will  be  here  before  that  time,  and 
that  their  officers  and  crews  will  be  in  line  upon 
that  occasion.  The  monument  will  be  pre- 
sented on  behalf  of  the  State  and  city  by  ex- 
United  States  Senator  Sheffield,  who  will  make 
an  elaborate  address.  Governor  Wetmore,  on 
behalf  of  the  State,  and  Mayor  Franklin,  on 
behalf  of  the  city,  will  accept  the  gift. 
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August  3. —  Pemberton  Square  was  chosen 
as  the  site  for  the  new  Suffolk  County  Court 
House. 

*  * 

On  August  3  was  celebrated  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  the  centenary  of  the  first  Episcopal  or- 
dination held  in  this  country.  "The  clergy 
met  their  Bishop  at  Middletown  on  Aug.  2, 1 785, 
and  after  a  formal  acknowledgment  of  their 
Bishop  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  he  held  an 
ordination  of  three  candidates  from  Connecti- 
cut —  Philo  Shelton,  Ashbel  Baldwin  and 
Henry  Vandvek  —  and  one  from  Maryland, 
Colin  Ferguson."  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance of  clergymen  from  various  parts  of  New 
England. 

*** 

August  5.— The  Washburn  Library,  erected 
by  the  surviving  members  of  the  Washburn 
family,  was  dedicated  at  Livermore,  Maine. 
Among  the  guests  present  were  ex-vice  Presi- 
dent Hannibal  Hamlin,  Senator  Frye,  Mr.  E. 
B.  Haskell  of  the  Boston  Herald,  and  Hon.  E. 
B.  Washburn,  of  Illinois  who  delivered  the 
address.  Over  a  thousand  people  attended  the 
services. 

* 

August  6.—  Death  of  the  Hon.  John  Batch- 
elder,  a  well  known  citizen  of  Lynn,  Mass.  at 
the  age  of  eighty.  He  was  a  native  of  Tops- 
field,  Mass.,  but  went  to  Lynn  when  a  young 
man.  He  taught  school  in  Ward  5  for  thirty 
years  previous  to  1855,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  senate  that  year.  He  was  also 
in  the  same  year  elected  city  clerk  and  col- 
lector of  taxes.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  sen- 
ate in  1856  and  1857.  He  was  the  first 
treasurer  of  the  Lynn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank.1 
He  afterward  taught  the  Ward  6  Grammar 
School,  and  held  that  position  ten  years,  and 
then  became  a  member  of  the  school  board. 
The  last  office  held  by  him  was  that  of  post- 
master, being  appointed  by  President  Grant  in 
1869. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Battle  Monument  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  on  the  12th  of 
August,  there  were  present  Governor  Pingree, 
who  presided,  Senators  Evarts  and  Morrill, 
Professor  Ferry  of  Yale  College,  Lieutenant 


Governor  Ormsbee  of  Brandon,  and  other 
gentlemen.  The  report  of  the  special  commit- 
tee was  read,  and  a  resolution  passed  accepting 
the  design  of  J.  P.  Rinn,  of  Boston  for  a  Battle 
Monument.  A  committee  was  then  appointed 
to  report  the  details  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  governors  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire,  which  action  will 
entitle  the  Association  to  receive  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  Congress  and  the  Legislatures  of 
these  states  for  the  monument.  The  fund  now 
amounts  to  #80,000. 

On  August  1 2th,  General  Henry  Kemble 
Oliver  died  in  Salem,  Mass.,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-five  years.  He  was  born  in  Bev- 
erly, Mass.,  Nov.  24,  1800,  a  son  of  Rev.  Dan- 
iel Oliver  and  Elizabeth  Kemble;  was  educated 
in  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  Harvard  Col- 
lege (for  two  years)  and  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College.  After  his  graduation,  he 
settled  in  Salem,  and  as  Principal  of  the  High 
and  Latin  Schools,  and  also  of  a  private  school, 
he  was  virtually  at  the  head  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  town  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
In  1848,  he  moved  to  Lawrence,  Mass.,  to  be- 
come agent  of  the  Atlantic  Mills.  While  liv- 
ing in  Lawrence,  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  and  in  recognition  of  his  services 
the  "  Oliver  Grammar  School "  was  founded. 

At  an  early  day  General  Oliver  became  in- 
terested in  military  affairs  as  an  officer  of  the 
Salem  Light  Infantry  and  in  1844  he  was  made 
Adjutant  General  of  the  Commonwealth,  by 
Gov.  Briggs,  and  held  this  office  for  four  years. 
During  the  war  he  served  with  great  satisfac- 
tion as  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
performed  the  most  arduous  duties  in  a  very 
faithful  and  acceptable  manner.  From  1869  to 
1873  he  was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  and  ever  after  that  became  interested 
in  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  in  factories  and 
in  the  limitation  of  factory  work  by  children. 
From  1876  to  1880  he  was  mayor  of  Salem, 
and  displayed  almost  the  same  vivacity  and  en- 
ergy in  discharging  the  duties  of  this  office,  as 
an  octogenarian,  that  he  had  shown  in  his 
youth.  He  was  master  of  the  theory  and  his- 
tory of  music,  a  good  bass  singer,  a  good  or- 
ganist,  and  the  author  of  several  popular 
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compositions.  Of  these  "  Federal  Street "  seems 
likely  to  become  permanent  in  musical  litera- 
ture. In  his  youth  he  sang  in  the  Park  street 
church  in  Boston  and  for  many  years  he  led 
the  choir  of  the  North  church  in  Salem. 
"  Oliver's  Collection  of  Church  Music  "  is  one 
of  the  results  of  his  labors  in  this  direction. 
In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Tuckerman  he  pub- 
lished the  "  National  Lyre."  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  old  Handel  and  Hayden  Society 
and  the  Salem  Glee  Club,  both  famous  musical 
organizations  of  his  early  days.  In  1825  Gen- 
eral Oliver  married  Sally,  daughter  of  Captain 
Samuel  Cook,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and 
five  daughters,  as  follows :  Colonel  S.  C.  Oliver, 
Dr.  H.  K.  Oliver,  Jr.,  Sarah  Elizabeth,  who 
married  Mr.  Bartlett  of  Lawrence,  and  who 
died  about  four  years  ago,  Emily  Kemble,  who 
is  the  wife  of  Colonel  Andrews,  U.  S.  A.,  Mary 
Evans  Oliver,  who  has  been  the  faithful  attend- 
ant of  the  general  in  his  declining  years,  and 
Ellen  Wendell,  who  married  Augustus  Cheever 
of  North  Andover. 

* 

August  13. —  Boxford,  Mass.  celebrated  its 
bi-centennial.  Among  the  addresses  was  one 
by  Sidney  Perley,  author  of  the  "  History  of 
Boxford  from  1635  to  1880,"  who  spoke  partic- 
ularly on  the  formative  period  of  the  history  of 
Boxford,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  Boxford  was 
a  frontier  in  1635  and  was  then  a  wilderness 
and  the  fighting  ground  of  the  Agawam  and 
Tarantive  Indians. 

* 

*  * 

August  19. —  Third  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Boynton  Association  held  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.  The  Secretary  said  that  he  had 
been  able  to  trace  over  three  hundred  families 
back  to  William  and  John  Boynton,  who  settled 
in  Rowley,  Mass.,  in  1638.  They  came  from 
Yorkshire,  England,  and  the  family  there  is 
traced  back  through  thirty  generations,  to  1067, 
when  their  estate  was  confirmed  to  them  by 
William,  the  Conqueror.  It  was  reported  that 
work  is  being  pushed  in  the  prepartion  of  the 
family  memorial  to  be  published. 

* 

*  * 

August  19. —  Centennial  of  Heath,  Franklin 
County,  Mass.  incorporated  February  14,  1785. 
The  celebration  had  been  postponed  to  August 
for  the  sake  of  convenience.  About  2,500 
people  attended  the  exercises.  The  principal 
addresses  were  by  John  H.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of 


Chicago,  and  Rev.  C.  E.  Dickinson  of  Marietta, 
Ohio. 

In  describing  these  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can said  of  the  town :  — 

"In  1832  the  population  was  1300,  but  by 
the  census  just  taken  the  town  shows  but  568 
inhabitants.  This  decadence  is  attributable  to 
emigration  and  the  railroads.  Its  wealth  has  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  men  and  women  who  have 
here  been  reared  and  educated  for  lives  of  use- 
fulness. Indeed  few  towns  of  equal  population 
have  sent  out  so  many  who  have  honored  them- 
selves and  their  native  town  as  Heath.  Its 
Puritan  characteristics  have  lingered  like  a 
sweet  fragrance,  and  their  influences  are  still 
felt.  From  this  little  hamlet  have  gone  out  into 
other  fields  a  member  of  Congress,  two  judges, 
ten  lawyers,  thirteen  ministers,  twenty-nine 
physicians  and  many  teachers;  twenty-three 
natives  have  been  college  graduates,  and  thirty- 
eight,  not  natives  have  also  been  collegians. 
If  the  women  have  not  occupied  as  public  po- 
sition as  the  men,  they  have  been  no  less  use- 
ful. Forty-five  have  graduated  from  various 
seminaries  and  several  have  become  well  known 
missionaries  and  teachers.  It  was  in  this  town, 
too,  that  Dr.  Holland  spent  his  early  life. 

* 
*  * 

August  19. —  Twelfth  annual  gathering  of 
the  Needham  family,  descendants  of  John 
Needham,  who  built  the  Needham  homestead 
at  the  cross-roads  known  as  Needham's  Corner 
on  the  Lynnfield  road  at  South  Peabody,  Mass. 
John  Needham  was  famous  in  his  day  and  gen- 
eration as  the  builder  of  the  solid  old  stone 
jail  in  Salem  in  181 3,  the  same  massive  structure 
which  has  just  been  remodeled.  Back  of  him 
in  the  time  of  the  Puritans,  there  were  George 
Needham  and  his  three  brothers  and  a  sister, 
who  came  to  Salem  very  early  in  its  infancy, 
and  whose  lineal  descendants  scattered  all  over 
New  England,  John  Needham  died  in  1831  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three.  At  the  family  gath- 
ering six  generations  were  represented,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  branches  of  the  family  as 
well — the  Needhams,  the  Newhalls,  the  Browns, 
the  Stones,  the  Nourses,  the  Galeneias  and 
others. 

*** 

August  26.  —  Centennial  celebration  of 
Rowe,  Franklin  County,  Mass.  Like  Heath, 
the  town  was  incorporated  in  February,  1785. 
The  historical  address  was  by  Hon.  Silas  Bill- 
iard of  Menasha,  Wis. 
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W.  T.  Spear  has  just  finished  a  history  of 
North  Adams  which  he  has  spent  a  long  time 
in  compiling.  He  has  written  the  history  of 
the  town  from  the  time  of  its  settlement  in  1749 
to  the  present  time,  and  says  he  has  gleaned 
many  facts  from  old  town  records  which  have 
never  been  published.  He  will  publish  his 
work  in  small  book  form  and  sell  it  at  fifty 
cents  a  copy. 

*** 

F.  Wally  Perkins,  a  topographical  engineer 
in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  coast  and 
geographical  service,  is  making  a  geographical 
survey  of  the  Connecticut  river  from  South 
Deerfield  to  its  mouth.  Part  of  the  expense  of 
this  survey  is  borne  by  the  government  and  the 
rest  by  the  state,  the  object  being  to  locate  cer- 
tain topographical  and  geological  features  in  the 
valley. 

*  * 

It  has  not  been  definitely  stated  where  in 
Boston  the  proposed  statue  of  Willliam  Loyd 
Garrison  will  be  placed,  but  it  will  either  be  in 
West  Chester  Park  or  Commonwealth  avenue, 
with  a  preference  for  the  latter.  The  city  engi- 
neer is  now  engaged  in  making  plans  for  the 
pedestal,  which  is  to  be  of  hammer  d  Quincy 
granite,  about  ten  feet  in  height.  In  the  statue 
Mr.  Garrison  is  represented  sitting  in  an  easy 
chair  apparently  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
the  great  struggle  in  which  he  was  a  prominent 
figure  having  been  brought  to  an  end.  Beneath 
the  chair  lies  a  file  of  the  Liberator,  which 
suggests  the  iron  will  of  the  man  in  his  conflict 
with  slavery,  and  the  strength  of  his  purpose  is 
further  shown  in  the  following  inscription  on 
the  side  of  the  pedestal  "  I  am  in  earnest;  I 
will  not  equivocate;  I  will  not  excuse;  I  will 
not  retire  a  single  inch;  I  will  be  heard." 


The  General  Court  has  a  double  survival  in 
the  State  Legislature  and  the  town  meeting. 
And  the  most  curious  part  of  this  survival  is 
that  the  Legislature  of  this  State  still  retains 
some  judicial  functions.  It  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  State  where  this  is  the  case.  The  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  retains  the  name  of  the 
General  Court,  but  contents  itself  with  purely 
legislative  work  while  our  own  Legislature  is  still 
Supreme  Court  in  equity.  This  has  descended 
to  it  as  an  inheritance  from  the  General  Court 
of  colonial  times. — [New  Haven  (Conn.) News. 


From  the  annual  report  of  Major  C.  W. 
Raymond  on  the  improvement  of  rivers  and 
harbors  in  Massachusetts  it  appears  that  the 
cost  of  the  improvement  of  Newburyport  har- 
bor during  the  year  was  $31,560,  and  $9,868 
remains  available.  The  object  of  the  improve- 
ment is  to  create,  at  the  outer  bar,  a  permanent 
channel  one  thousand  feet  in  width,  with  a 
least  depth  of  seventeen  feet  at  low  water. 
The  amount  required  for  the  completion  of  the 
project  is  $205,000,  provided  the  entire  sum 
is  appropriated  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  is 
proposed  to  expend  the  money  in  the  rapid 
completion  of  the  jetties  already  under 
construction. 

* 

*  * 

The  proceedings  of  the  Bostonian  Society  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  January,  1885,  have  just 
been  published  in  pamphlet  form.  It  embraces 
much  valuable  data.  The  illustrations  consist 
of  a  fine  heliotype  view  of  the  Old  State  House, 
from  the  east  end,  the  home  of  the  Society; 
and  a  copy  of  its  w  ell-devised  seal,  in  the  he- 
raldic coloring.  The  experiment  of  a  cheap 
pamphlet  giving  a  summary  historical  sketch  of 
the  Old  State  House  has  been  successful,  and 
another  similar  publication  is  contemplated. 
* 

Rebecca  Nourse,  who  was  the  first  person 
hanged  as  a  witch  at  Salem,  in  1692,  notwith- 
standing her  repeated  affirmation  of  her  inno- 
cence, has  just  had  a  monument  erected  by  her 
descendants.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the  legend 
concerning  her,  and  on  the  other  these  lines  of 
the  poet  Whittier : — 

"  O  Christian  martyr,  who  for  truth  could  die, 

When  all  about  thee  owned  the  hideous  lie. 
The  world,  redeemed  from  superstition's  sway, 
Is  breathing  freer  for  thy  sake  to-day." 

* 

*  * 

In  his  address  at  the  unveiling  of  Ward's 
statue  of  "The  Pilgrim,"  erected  in  Central 
Park,  New  York,  by  the  New  England  Society 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  Mr.  George  William 
Curtis  said : — 

"Holding  that  the  true  rule  of  religious  faith 
and  worship  was  written  in  the  Bible,  and  that 
every  man  must  read  and  judge  for  himself,  the 
Puritan  conceived  the  church  as  a  body  of  in- 
dependent seekers  and  interpreters  of  the  truth, 
dispensing  with  priests  and  priestly  orders  and 
functions;  organizing  itself  and  calling  no  man 
master." 
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There  have  been  earlier  biographies  of  John 
Brown,  the  martyr  of  Virginia;  but  by  none  of 
them  have  his  character  and  acts  been  told  so 
fully  and  judged  so  fairly  as  now  by  Mr.  San- 
born* His  later  biographer,  furthermore,  has 
had  access  to  all  the  papers  and  letters,  that  re- 
main, bearing  on  Brown's  life,  and  of  these  he 
has  made  the  very  best  possible  use.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  materials  at  his  command, 
Mr.  Sanborn  has  shown  admirable  taste  and 
judgment,  and,  without  seeming  to  be  a  eulo- 
gist, has  contented  himself  with  allowing  his 
hero  to  speak  for  himself,  or  rather  to  plead 
his  own  case.  Viewing  the  case  as  a  whole, 
with  its  back-ground  of  antecedent  history,  no 
fair-minded  person  can  longer  regard  John 
Brown  as  either  an  adventurer  or  as  a  madman. 
He  was  by  nature,  however,  enthusiastic;  he 
believed  that  he  had  a  mission  in  this  world  to 
fulfil,  and  that,  the  freedom  of  the  slaves. 
This  mission  he  cherished  uppermost  in  his 
mind,  for  its  accomplishment  he  labored  and 
suffered  incessantly,  and  for  it  he  died.  He 
lacked  one  quality, —  discretion.  His  pioneer 
life  in  New  York,  his  thrilling  adventures  in 
Kansas,  where  he  fought  slavery  so  fiercely 
that  he  saved  that  state  from  being  branded 
with  the  curse,  his  unwise  but  conscientious- 
ly-conceived and  carefully  planned  attack 
on  Harper's  Ferry,  his  capture,  trial  and 
death,  as  told  in  Mr.  Sanborn's  pages  make  up 
the  warp  and  woof  of  a  story,  which  surpasses 
in  interest  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  biogra- 
phy that  has  been  published  for  many  a  day. 
John  Brown  has  been  dead  a  full  quarter  of  a 
century;  the  object  of  his  ambition  has  been 
accomplished,  but  by  other  hands  and  brains; 
the  prophetic  visions  of  his  stalwart  mind  have 
been  more  than  fulfilled.  History  will  do  him 
justice,  even  if  the  book  now  before  us  has  not 
already  done  so,  as  we  think. 

Immediately  after  the  execution,  the  body  of 
the  martyr  was  borne  to  North  Elba,  N.  Y.,  and, 
on  the  8th  of  November,  1859,  it  was  laid  away 
to  rest.  Mr.  Sanborn  gives  only  the  briefest 
account  of  these  last  services,  and  omits,  for 
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some  unaccountable  reason,  to  furnish  even  an 
extract  from  that  pathetic  and  pointed  address, 
which  came  from  Wendell  Phillips,  while  stand- 
ing by  the  open  grave.  If  Mr.  Phillips  ever 
spoke  more  beautifully  than  he  did,  on  that 
memorable  day,  we  have  never  known  it.  We 
sincerely  hope  that,  in  a  future  edition,  Mr. 
Sanborn  may  be  led  to  insert  the  address  in  the 
pages  where  they  so  properly  belong. 

The  theme  of  Prof.  Hosmer's  narrative*  was 
born  in  Boston.  Sept.  27, 1722,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1 740,  and  studied  law.  He  was  not 
a  lawyer  and  neither  did  he  make  his  mark  as 
a  merchant  although  he  engaged  with  his  father 
in  the  management  of  his  malt-house.  This 
early  life  of  Samuel  Adams  is  portrayed  with 
more  than  usual  interest  in  this  biography.  Then 
with  great  care  we  are  given  the  salient  points 
of  his  career  as  a  representative  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Court,  as  a  leader  of  the  Boston 
patriots  in  their  resistance  to  British  oppression, 
as  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  in 
other  public  offices.  We  are  shown  Samuel 
Adams  as  a  man  without  great  business  or  pro- 
fessional talents  but  wonderful  in  counsel,  a 
cool  headed  patriot,  an  adroit  tactician,  and 
above  all  a  thorough  democrat.  To  mingle 
with  the  common  people  was  his  delight;  he 
was  a  frequenter  of  the  Caulkers'  Club,  popular 
with  blacksmiths,  ship  carpenters,  and  mechan- 
ics. He  was  not  a  great  orator;  but  sometimes, 
rising  with  the  greatness  of  the  subject  or  occa- 
sion was  the  most  effective  speaker  to  be  heard. 

The  two  features  of  Professor  Hosmer's  work 
which  impress  us  most  forcibly  are  its  fairnesr 
and  its  read  able  ness.  We  have  had  one  worthy 
life  of  Adams  before  this  in  Wells's  three  vol- 
ume biography,  a  work  highly  valuable  in  its 
abundance  of  matter,  but  hardly  so  impartial 
as  the  smaller  and  more  recent  biography.  In 
its  preparation,  Professor  Hosmer  has  availed 
himself  of  Mr.  Wells's  work,  of  the  Adams 
Papers  in  Mr.  Bancroft's  possession,  and  of  co- 
pious materials  in  the  Boston  libraries.  He  has 
thus  had  every  facility  for  his  task  and  he  has 
used  them  to  the  best  advantage. 


*The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown,  Liberator  ot  *Samuel  Adams.  By  James  K.  Hosmer.  American 
Kansas,  and  Martyr  of  Virginia.  Edited  by  F.  B.  San-  Statesman  Series.  Boston:  Honghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
born.   Boston:  Roberts  Bros.   Price,  $3.00  Price  $1.25. 
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In  general  interest  this  book  is  second  to  no 
other  in  the  series  of  American  Statesmen,  so 
far  published.  The  story  opens  well  and  does 
not  diminish  in  interest  to  the  end.  The  author, 
although  now  a  St.  Louis  man,  is  himself  from 
the  old  Adams  stock,  and  has  amply  shown  his 
capacity  to  prepare  a  concise  and  permanently 
valuable  life  of  the  sturdy  American  patriot 
and  town-meeting  man,  Samuel  Adams. 


The  only  fault  whi4h  we  have  to  find  with 
Mr.  Drake's  book*  is,  that  he  has  not  done 
himself  justice  in  his  title.  The  title  which  he 
has  chosen  is  expressive  neither  of  the  size  nor 
of  the  contents  of  his  work.  We  read  at  least 
one  hundred  pages  before  we  find  a  New  Eng- 
land legend,  and  the  only  account  of  the  folk- 
lore that  we  have  been  able  to  find  is  in  the 
author's  introduction  covering  about  six  pages. 
Properly  described,  the  work  deals  with  New 
England  history,  of  the  most  romantic  character 
occasionally  interspersed  with  a  great  deal  of 
very  tedious  moralizing, —  a  blemish  of  style 
which  Mr.  Drake  seems  quite  unable  to  avoid. 
The  book,  despite  many  features  which  annoy, 
is  valuable,  and  ought  well  to  repay  publication. 
To  the  young  especially  it  ought  to  prove  in- 
teresting, since  it  makes  plain  to  them  many 
familiar  tales  of  early  childhood.  The  pub- 
lishers, as  usual,  have  done  their  level  best  to 
make  it  a  very  beautiful  book,  and  have  of 
course  succeeded. 


The  second  volume  of  the  Life  and  Times 
of  the  Tylers  f  concludes  the  work.  It  is  the 
volume  which  is  the  more  important  and  will 
prove  the  more  interesting  to  readers  in  general. 
It  comprises  the  events  and  incidents  of  the  pub- 
lic life  of  John  Tyler, —  from  his  induction  into 
the  Presidency  in  1841  to  his  death  while  a 
member  of  the  Confederate  Congress  of  1862. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  volumes  are 
edited  by  a  member  of  the  Tyler  family;  a 
fact,  which  leads  us  to  say  that  an  impartial 
history  of  Fresident  Tyler's  administration  of 
the  pertinent  matters  which  preceded  it,  and 
of  the  reflections  upon  its  policy,  cannot  be 
naturally  expected  from  a  person  interested,  or 
from  an  actor  in  the  politics  of  that  period. 

*A  book  of  New  England  Legends  and  Folk-Lore,  in 
Prose  and  Poetry.  By  Samuel  Adams  Drake.  Illus- 
trated.   Boston:    Roberts  Brothers. 

tLife  and  Times  of  the  Tylers.  By  L.  H.  Tyler. 
Richmond,  V  a. ;  Whittet  and  Shipperson.  2  vols.  $6.00. 


By  the  operation  of  the  Constitution  alone, 
Tyler  became  President.  At  that  time,  he  was 
not  considered  by  his  party,  and,  after  he  had 
obtained  the  office  by  the  death  of  General 
Harrison,  he  straightway  placed  himself  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  party  which  had  nomi- 
nated and  elected  him  Vice  President.  The 
son,  who  is  the  author  or  editor  of  these  vol- 
umes, appears  to  be  forgetful  of  this  fact;  for 
on  no  other  ground  can  we  account  for  the  bias 
which  he  exhibits  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last.  His  duty,  he  thinks,  is  to  defend  his 
father's  administration,  and  this  idea  leads  him 
into  trouble  at  the  very  begining.  He  says : 
"  The  Whig  party  of  1840  had  nothing  to  do 
with  bank,  tariff,  or  internal  improvements," — 
when  all  the  world  knows  the  contrary !  There 
can  be  no  doubt, —  indeed  there  never  was  any 
doubt — that  the  Whig  leaders  of  1840,  no  mat- 
ter by  what  pretexts  they  gained  votes  and  pow- 
er, were  committed  to  a  national  bank,  to  a 
protective  tariff,  and  to  internal  improvements. 
The  measures,  which  the  Whigs  in  Congress  in- 
troduced and  passed, — only  to  be  vetoed  by  the 
President — were  Whig  measures,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  approved  by  General  Harri- 
son, had  he  been  alive. 

The  Whig  party  gained  a  great  deal  in  the 
election  of  1840;  but  it  lost  all  by  the  contin- 
gency which  made  John  Tyler  president  of  the 
United  States.  Why  he  was  ever  named  on 
the  electoral  ticket  is  itself  inexplicable.  He 
distinguished  himself  only  by  virtue  of  his  mis- 
takes, from  firbt  to  last  inexcusable;  and  the 
biography,  by  the  son,  is  distinguished  only  by 
inuendoes  and  a  current  of  bitterness  which 
destroy  its  value  as  historical  authority. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted ;  because  an  un- 
prejudiced life  of  John  Tyler  has  long  been 
needed. 

That  portion  of  the  volume  which  deals  with 
Mr.  Tyler's  part  of  the  Peace  Congress,  and  his 
share  in  the  exciting  events  preceding  and 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, will  arouse  no  discussion.  The  letters 
which  these  concluding  pages  contain  are  par- 
ticularly valuable,  for  they  show  the  state  of  pub- 
lic feeling  in  the  South  at  that  time.  Notwith- 
standing our  adverse  criticism  of  certain  portions 
of  this  volume, —  and  we  have  plainly  stated 
our  reason  —  we  still  welcome  the  work  in  its 
completeness.  It  adds  much  to  our  stock  of 
knowledge,  lets  in  light  where  light  was  needed, 
and  is  withal  commendable  as  an  addition  to 
the  material  data  of  our  national  history. 
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Important  Announcement. 

The  October  number  of  the  Bay  State 
Monthly  will  contain,  among  other  arti- 
cles of  interest,  a  valuable  historical  and 
descriptive  paper  on  the  enterprising  and 
rapidly  increasing  city  of 

HOLYOKE,  MASS., 
the  chief  paper  manufacturing  place  in  the 
world,  and  the  centre,  also,  of  other  im- 
portant private  and  corporate  industries. 
This  paper  has  been  prepared  by  a  writer 
"  to  the  manor  born,"  and  will  be  copious- 
ly and  beautifully  illustrated. 

Another  article  of  special  interest  and 
value  will  be  the 

HISTORY  AND  ROMANCE  OF  FORT 

SHIRLEY, 
built  in  the  town  of  Heath,  Mass.,  in  1744, 
as  a  defence  against  the  Indians.  The 
article  has  been  prepared  by  Prof.  A.  L. 
Perry,  of  Williams  College. 
The  series  of  papers  illustrative  of 

NEW    ENGLAND    IN   THE  CIVIL 
WAR, 

and  which  will  command  the  attention  of 
all  classes  of  readers,  will  be  initiated  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Bay  State 
Monthly,  by  three  important  chap- 
ters, namely :  — 

I. 

Public  Sentiment  in  New  England  at 
the  Outbreak  of  the  Rebellion, 

by  a  writer  who  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  its  current. 

II. 

The  March  of  the  6  th  Regiment, 
by  one  of  its  officers,  who  has  gathered 
together  anecdotes  as  well  as  sober  his- 
tory. 


III. 

The  Response  of  the  Marbleheaders 
in  1 861, 

a  stirring  paper  of  patriotism  and  valor, 
written  by  Samuel  Rhodes,  Jr.,  the  his- 
torian of  Marblehead. 

The  first  instalment  of  a  series  of  papers 
on  the 

Authoritative    Literature  of  the 
Rebellion, 

by  Dr.  George  L.  Austin,  will  also  ap- 
pear in  the  October  number. 

Besides  the  foregoing  features,  the  Oc- 
tober number  will  contain  other  articles  of 
permanent  worth  in  the  fields  of  Biogra- 
phy, History,  and  Story.  A  vigorous 
method  of  dealing  with  Leading  Ques- 
tions of  the  Day  will  be  maintained  in 
the  Editorial  Departments. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  no  pains  are 
being  spared  to  insure  for  the  Bay  State 
Monthly  a  character  that  shall  prove 
invaluable  and  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
ALL  CLASSES  OF  READERS. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  W.  CRAPO. 

By  Edward  P.  Guild. 

A  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  eminent  in  public  and  private  life,  and  now  in 
the  prime  of  manhood,  is  the  Hon.  William  W.  Crapo,  of  New  Bedford.  He 
is  the  son  of  Henry  Howland  Crapo,  a  man  of  marked  abilities  and  with  a  dis- 
tinguished career,  whose  father  was  a  farmer  in  humble  circumstances  in  Dart- 
mouth, the  parent  town  of  New  Bedford,  and  able  to  give  but  meagre 
opportunities  for  education  to  his  son.  Henry  had,  however,  a  thirst  for 
knowledge,  and  his  determination  in  providing  himself  with  the  means  of  study 
affords  a  parallel  to  the  early  life  of  Lincoln.  It  is  told  of  him,  that  having  no 
dictionary  in  his  father's  house,  he  undertook  to  be  his  own  lexicographer  in  the 
task  of  preparing  one.  He  soon  fitted  himself  as  a  school  teacher  and  afterwards 
became  a  land  surveyor  in  New  Bedford.  As  a  man  of  ability  and  integrity,  he  at 
once  began  to  rise  to  positions  of  trust,  and  among  the  offices  he  held  were  those 
of  City  Treasurer  and  Trustee  of  the  Public  Library.  He  was  interested  in  the 
whale  fisheries,  then  the  great  enterprise  of  this  famous  seaport,  and  was  a 
successful  business  man. 

In  1857,  having  made  extensive  timber  purchases  in  Michigan,  he  removed 
to  that  state,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  political  affairs.  In  1865,  he  was 
elected  Governor  of  that  State  and  held  the  office  for  four  years.  He  was  a 
lover  of  books  all  his  life,  and  was  the  author  of  articles  on  horticulture  in  which 
subject  he  was  an  enthusiastic  amateur. 

William  Wallace  Crapo  was  born  in  Dartmouth,  May  16,  1830,  and  was  the 
only  son  in  a  family  of  ten  children.  He  inherited  his  father's  passion  for 
learning  and  knowledge,  and  although  his  father's  means  were  limited,  he  was 
given  all  possible  opportunity  for  study.    He  was  first  in  the  New  Bedford  public 
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schools,  then  at  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  where  he  prepared  for  college. 
He  graduated  at  Yale— which  has  since  conferred  upon  him  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws.— in  the  class  of  1852.  Deciding  on  the  study  of  law,  he  attended  the 
Dane  law  school  at  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  entered  the  office  of  Governor 
Clifford  in  New  Bedford.  In  February  1855,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bristol  bar, 
and  in  the  following  April  was  elected  City  Solicitor,  an  office  which  he  continued 
to  hold  for  twelve  consecutive  years. 

Mr.  Crapo's  first  active  part  in  politics  was  about  a  year  after  his  admission 
to  the  bar.  Fremont  and  Dayton  were  in  1856  nominated  as  the  Republican 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency.  Mr.  Crapo  was  an 
earnest  surporter  of  the  candidates  and  made  very  effective  speeches  in  their 
behalf  in  his  section  of  the  state.  In  the  same  year  he  was  chosen  to  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  following  year,  when  only 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  was  tendered  a  seat  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate,  but 
declined  the  honor.  His  father  this  year  removed  to  Michigan,  and  the  son  who 
remained  became  a  worthy  successor  to  the  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  was  actively  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  New  Bedford 
Water-works,  and  from  1865  to  1875  held  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  board  of 
Water  Commissioners.  As  Bank  President,  as  director  in  extensive  manufacturing 
corporations,  and  in  other  similar  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  he  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  a  sound  business  man,  and  an  able  financial  manager. 
In  all  of  these  positions  he  has  ever  enjoyed  the  complete  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  associates. 

Mr.  Crapo  has  been  a  diligent  student  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Colony  and 
especially  of  the  early  settlement  of  Dartmouth,  and  he  has  rendered  valuable 
contributions  to  the  historical  literature  of  the  State.  The  address  delivered  by 
him  at  the  Bi-Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  town  of  Dartmouth  in  1864  and  his 
address  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  in  New  Bedford  in  1876  exhibit  his  accu- 
rate research  and  his  facility  of  clear  and  forcible  expression.  The  closing 
sentences  of  the  latter  address  were  as  follows  : — 

«  We  must  preserve  the  results  of  the  past.  But  this  is  not  our  whole  duty.  The  work  of  our 
fathers  is  not  completed.  Our  honor  and  safety  is  in  still  further  achievements  of  public  justice 
and  orderly  freedom,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  common  welfare.  Our  mission  is  a  contin- 
uous and  steady  development  of  conscientiousness,  a  moral  and  religious  growth,  keeping  pace 
with  advancing  intelligence,  science  and  liberty.  We  attain  to  it  by  those  common  virtues  which 
our  fathers  exercised:  honesty,  frugality,  integrity  and  unfaltering  devotion  to  duty.  We  need 
but  follow  the  old  plain  oaths,  and,  undazzled  by  the  superficial  glitter  and  pretentious  show  of 
ambitious  self-seekers,  march  steadily  forward  to  the  attainments  of  a  trained  and  vigorous  virtue, 
10  purity,  strength  and  solidity.  Thus  will  we  keep  unsoiled  our  inheritance,  and  transmit  it, 
beautified  and  glorified,  to  those  who  come  after  us. 

We  have  seen  the  forest  fall  before  the  strong  arm  of  the  pioneer;  we  have  seen  the  shores 
lined  with  masts,  and  the  waters  white  with  sails ;  we  have  seen  the  triumphs  of  restless  cunning 
labor;  but  not  in  physical  power  nor  in  populous  cities,  not  in  factories  nor  palaces,  nor  richly  laden 
fleets  are  the  elements  of  natural  greatness,  nor  its  safety,  but  in  the  courage,  integrity,  self-denial 
and  temperance  of  the  people,  and  the  spirit  of  mental  enterprise  and  moral  freedom  which  inspires 
n 

But  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Crapo  in  Massachusetts  and  the  country  at  large 
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rests  preeminently  upon  his  services  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  elected  tJ  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  and  was  returned 
at.  three  successive  elections,  enjoying  to  an  unusual  degree  the  favor  and 
approbation  of  his  constituents.  In  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  he  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  Forty-sixth  he  served  on  the  committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  was  chairman  of  this  important  committee  in  the 
next  Congress.  He  introduced  the  bill  to  extend  the  charters  of  the  National 
Banks,  and  by  his  skillful  and  persistent  efforts  the  bill  became  a  law  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  sound  business  men.  In  his  connection  with  this  bill,  Mr. 
Crapo  added  to  his  reputation  as  an  able  lawyer,  that  of  a  sound  financier  and  a 
judicious  statesman. 

Representing  a  constituency  whose  interests  are  largely  identified  with  the 
fishing  industries,  Mr.  Crapo  has  naturally  been  considered  a  champion  of 
the  fishermen.  A  strong  speech  was  made  by  him  on  the  resolution  recommend- 
ing the  abrogation  of  the  fishing  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  example  : — 

"  For  seventy  years  this  Government,  and  prior  to  that  the  Colonies,  paid  liberal  bounties  to 
aid  the  development  and  increase  of  our  fishing  marine.  These  bounties  have  been  abandoned, 
and  the  New  England  fishermen,  relying  upon  their  energy  and  enterprise  do  not  ask  a  renewal 
of  them.  But  they  do  ask  that  the  United  States  shall  not  offer  a  bounty  to  build  up  this  industry 
in  the  hands  of  rivals.  When  we  are  confronted  with  a  declining  merchant  marine,  when  the 
carrying  trade  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  when  we  remember  that  our  whaling  fleet, 
which  twenty  years  ago  numbered  600  ships  with  18,000  sailors,  the  best  sailors  on  the  globe,  dis- 
ciplined and  educated  in  voyages  of  three  and  four  year's  duration  —  is  now  reduced  to  163  ves- 
sels with  less  than  5,000  men,  we  may  well  inquire,  where  are  we  to  look  for  experienced  seamen 
to  man  our  navy  in  case  of  foreign  war?  We  can  build  vessels  of  war  in  a  few  weeks  when  the 
emergency  arises.  With  our  resources  of  timber,  and  iron  and  copper,  and  every  material  enter- 
ing into  the  construction  of  our  vessels,  we  can  build  ships  at  short  notice  in  our  private  ship- 
yards, even  if  we  cannot  in  our  navy  yards,  but  efficient  and  hardy  sailors  come  only  from  the 
training  and  experience  of  years  of  toil  and  danger  upon  the  sea." 

This  brief  extract  illustrates  Mr.  Crapo's  logical,  direct  method  of  making 
an  argument.  When  occasion  presents  itself,  he  is  capable  of  rising  to  heights  of 
eloquence  equalled  by  few  who  sit  in  the  National  Capitol.  The  following  passage 
is  from  a  brief  speech  occasioned  by  the  presentation  to  the  United  States,  April 
22,  1880,  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  writing  desk  on  which  was  written  the  original 
draft  of.  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Mr.  Crapo  offered  a  joint  resolution 
of  acceptance  and  in  closing  his  eloquent  remarks  said  :  — 

"  What  memories  crowd  upon  us  with  the  mention  of  these  names.  Washington,  the  soldier, 
whose  sword  was  drawn  for  the  independence  of  his  country;  Franklin,  the  philosopher,  the 
benefactor  of  his  race,  who  with  simple  maxims  pointed  out  the  road  to  wealth  and  who  disarmed 
the  lightning  and  the  thunderbolt;  Jefferson,  the  accomplished  and  enthusiastic  scholar,  whose 
marvelous  genius  and  masterly  pen  gave  form  to  that  immortal  paper  which  proclaimed  liberty 
to  all  mankind.  These  are  names  never  to  be  forgotten.  These  men  were  the  founders  of  the 
Republic.  Their  name  and  fame  are  secure,  and  in  the  centuries  which  are  to  follow  will  be 
treasured  by  a  grateful  and  loving  people  among  their  choicest  possessions.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nation  gladly  accepts  and  will  sacredly  keep  this  invaluable  relic.  The  article  itself  may  be  in- 
considerable, but  with  this  simple  desk  we  associate  a  grand  achievement.  Upon  it  was  written 
the  great  charter  of  civil  liberty,  the  Declaration  of  American  Independence.    We  pay  to  the 
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heroic  hand  who  signed  that  wager  of  battle  the  honors  which  are  paid  to  the  heroes  of  the  bat- 
tlefield. It  was  not  valor  alone  which  secured  to  us  self-government.  The  leaders  in  the  revolt 
against  the  tyranny  and  the  established  institutions  of  the  old  world  had  courage  of  opinion  and 
were  full  of  mature  wisdom  and  incorruptible  patriotism.  The  men  who  signed  the  paper  pledg- 
ing their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor  in  support  of  the  Declaration,  and  who  made 
their  fearless  appeal  to  God  and  the  world  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  were  both  lion- 
hearted  and  noble-minded. 

Upon  this  desk  was  written  in  words  as  pure  and  true  as  the  word  of  inspiration  that 
document  which  opened  up  '  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world.'  Its  fit  resting 
place  is  with  the  nation's  choicest  treasures.  It  is  a  precious  memorial  of  Jefferson,  more  eloquent 
and  suggestive  than  any  statue  of  marble  or  bronze  which  may  commemorate  his  deeds.  In  ac- 
cepting it  in  the  name  of  the  nation  we  recognize  the  elevated  private  character,  the  eminent 
virtue,  the  profound  knowledge,  the  lofty  statesmanship,  and  the  sincere  patriotism  of  Jefferson, 
and  we  honor  him  as  the  father  of  popular  government  and  as  the  great  apostle  of  liberty. 

To  the  pledge  of  safe  custody  with  which  we  accept  this  gift,  we  join  the  solemn  promise 
that  with  still  greater  fidelity  we  will  guard  the  inheritance  of  free  institutions  which  has  come  to 
us  through  the  valor  of  Washington  and  the  wisdom  of  Jefferson,  and  that  we  will  faithfully 
transmit,  undimmed  and  unbroken,  their  richest  legacies  —  Liberty  and  the  Union." 

At  the  Republican  State  Convention  held  in  Worcester,  September  21,  1881, 
Congressman  Crapo  was  chosen  president,  and  made  an  address  which  was 
regarded  as  a  splendid  defence  of  the  Republican  Party.    In  its  course  he  said  : 

"  No  occupation  is  more  honorable  than  the  public  service.  The  desire  to  engage  in  it  is  a 
worthy  one.  The  ambition  to  hold  and  properly  discharge  the  duties  of  a  position  under  the 
government  is  creditable  to  the  citizen.  The  public  offices  in  this  country  should  be  as  freely 
open  to  all  as  are  places  in  other  vocations  of  life.  No  man  should  be  debarred  by  birth,  or 
locality,  or  race,  or  religious,  or  political  belief  from  engaging  in  the  public  service.  To  deserve 
this  he  should  not  be  required  to  render  partisan  service  or  personal  allegiance  to  any  party  lead- 
er, nor  be  compelled  to  purchase  the  favor  or  patronage  of  any  public  official.  The  public  offices 
are  a  public  trust,  to  be  held  and  administered  with  the  same  exact  justice  and  the  same  con- 
scientious regard  for  the  responsibilities  involved  as  are  required  in  the  execution  of  private  trusts. 
The  test  for  appointments  should  be  superior  qualifications,  and  not  partisan  attachment  nor 
partisan  service;  continuance  in  office  should  depend  upon  real  merit  demonstrated  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  and  not  upon  the  urgency  of  Congressmen  or  petitions  of  other  citizens." 

Of  Mr.  Crapo  it  may  justly  be  said  that  on  every  occasion  of  life  in  which 
he  has  been  called  upon  for  any  duty,  he  has  always  risen  adequate  to  the 
occasion,  and  even  exceeded  in  his  efforts  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his 
friends.  He  has  much  of  that  reserve  power  which  does  not  manifest  itself 
until  it  is  wanted,  and  then  the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand. 
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THE   AUTHORITATIVE    LITERATURE   OF  THE 
CIVIL  WAR. 

"By  George  Lowell  Austin. 

I. 

At  the  present  time,  everything  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the  American 
civil  war  has  special  interest.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  since 
the  struggle  began,  and  during  the  interval  asperities  have  died  away  and  peace 
and  harmony  hover  over  a  united  people. 

During  the  war  and  in  the  years  immediately  following  its  cessation,  a 
number  of  soldiers  and  civilians  wrote  histories,  on  the  Union  side,  some  of  these 
being  careful  and  exhaustive  studies  of  limited  fields  of  action,  and  others  of  the 
entire  field  of  operations.  It  necessarily  happened,  however,  that,  owing  to 
misconceptions  arising  from  their  opposite  points  of  view,  their  lack  of  personal 
knowledge,  and  the  absence  of  authentic  documentary  evidence,  these  writers  were 
not  always  able  to  penetrate  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Confederate  leaders, 
or  even  to  describe  with  entire  accuracy  the  part  borne  by  the  Confederate  troops 
in  particular  engagements. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  deficiency  is  being  met,  and  the  memoirs  of  those 
Confederate  soldiers  and  civilians  who  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle, 
either  in  the  field  or  the  council  chamber,  and  who  had  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  are  fast  coming  to  light,  and  are  perused  with  more  than  common  interest 
by  military  actors  and  students.  The  true  and  exhaustive  history  of  the  civil  war 
cannot  be  written  until  all  the  facts  shall  have  been  made  known.  Even  then, 
the  reader  must  always  bear  in  mind  who  states  the  facts,  and  also  that  the  truth 
is  oftener  found  in  the  memoir  of  some  gallant  and  straightforward  soldier  than  in 
that  of  a  politician. 

Of  the  myriad  of  bound  volumes  and  pamphlets  called  forth  by  the  war,  a 
very  large  number  have  long  since  been  consigned  to  oblivion.  Many  of  these 
were  written  to  bolster  up  personal  ambitions,  interests,  rivalries  and  jealousies, 
while  as  many  more  were  composed,  without  regard  to  facts,  to  gain  dollars  and 
cents.    Of  none  of  these  productions  need  anything  further  be  said. 

Comparatively  speaking,  there  were  but  few  books  relating  to  the  war  and 
published  during  the  war  that  deserve  to  be  recalled.  After  the  war,  quite  a 
number  were  issued,  and,  within  the  last  ten  years,  a  large  number  have  appeared, 
all  destined  to  rank  as  "  authorities  "  for  the  future  historian.  The  purpose  of 
the  present  series  of  articles  is,  to  give  such  information  in  regard  to  these  publi- 
cations, as  shall  guide  students  in  mapping  out  a  course  of  reading,  and  shall 
assist  persons  entrusted  with  the  selection  of  standard  books  on  war  history  for 
use  in  city  and  town  libraries. 

The  suggestions  and  information  herein  offered  are,  at  their  best,  only 
random  notes.    No  special  plan,  or  classification,  will  be  followed  by  the  writer ; 
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his  sole  aim  being  to  include  only  what  is  absolutely  worthy  and  "authoritative." 

The  American  Conflict: — A  History  of  the  Great  Rebellion  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  1860-64:  Its  Causes,  Incidents,  and  Results.  Intended  to  exhibit  especially  its  Moral 
and  Political  Phases,  with  the  Drift  and  Progress  of  American  opinion  respecting  Human  Slavery, 
from  1776  to  the  close  of  the  War  for  the  Union.  By  Horace  Greeley.  Illustrated,  2  volumes, 
pp.  648,  679.    Hartford :  O.  D.  Case  and  Company. 

This  work  was  composed,  with  the  aid  of  an  amanuensis,  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning,  before  the  beginning  of  the  editorial  tasks  of  each  day.  Mr. 
Greeley's  long  connection  with  the  Tribune,  as  its  editor-in-chief,  tended  to 
make  him  more  familiar  with  American  politics  from  1830  to  i860  than  almost 
any  other  of  his  contemporaries,  and  when  he  proposed  to  himself  to  write  the 
history  of  the  American  civil  war,  he  could  justly  claim  to  have  full  knowledge  of 
the  causes  which  had  led  to  it.  In  the  preface  to  his  first  volume  (1864)  he 
stated  frankly  that  "  the  History  of  the  civil  war  will  not  and  cannot  now  be 
written."  All  that  he  hoped  to  accomplish,  then,  was  to  write  a  political  rather 
than  a  military  history  of  the  great  struggle.  He  succeeded,  and  his  work 
deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  valuable,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  accurate  and 
impartial  narratives  of  the  contest. 

The  first  volume  treats  chiefly  of  the  causes  and  events  which  culminated  in 
secession,  while  the  second  volume  (1866)  depicts,  without  embellishment,  the 
military  and  political  victories  which  ended  in  the  restoration  of  peace.  The 
author  cherished  the  belief  that  the  war  was  *'  the  unavoidable  result  of  antagonisms 
imbedded  in  the  very  nature  of  our  heterogeneous  institutions :  that  ours  was 
indeed  an  '  irrepressible  conflict,'  which  might  have  been  prevented." 

In  its  military  portions  the  work  is  decidedly  weak,  and  much  of  interest 
and  value  is  omitted.  For  facts,  the  author  relied  chiefly  on  Moore's  Rebellion 
Record,  Victor's  History  of  the  Southern  Rebellion,  (embracing  important  data 
not  found  in  the  Record)  and  Pollard's  Southern  History  of  the  War.  After  a 
later  survey  of  the  war- literature,  Mr.  Greeley  felt  justified  in  the  candid  claim 
that  his  work  "  is  one  of  the  clearest  statements  yet  made  of  the  long  chain  of 
causes  which  led  irresistibly  to  the  war  for  the  Union,  showing  why  that  war  was 
the  righteous  and  natural  consequence  of  the  American  people's  general  and 
guilty  compliance  in  the  crime  of  upholding  and  diffusing  Human  Slavery." 

This  work  won  such  popular  favor  that  it  soon  reached  a  sale  of  one 
hundred  thousand  copies.  But  when,  in  1867.  its  distinguished  author  signed  the 
bail-bond  of  Jefferson  Davis,  its  sale  was  suddenly  checked.  The  act  was  an 
unselfish  one  :  its  propriety,  however,  was  questioned  by  many  persons.  Whether, 
on  account  of  it,  Mr.  Greeley  be  blamed  or  applauded,  his  work  merits  commen- 
dation as  a  valuable  authority  on  the  political  history  of  the  American  civil  war, 
and  ought  always,  as  such,  to  be  consulted. 

The  History  of  thf  Civil  War  in  America  : — Comprising  a  full  and  impartial  account  of 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Rebellion,  of  the  various  Naval  and  Military  Engagements,  of  the 
Heroic  Deeds  performed  by  Armies  and  Individuals,  and  of  Touching  scenes  in  the  Field,  the 
Camp,  the  Hospital,  and  the  Cabin.  By  John  S.  C.  Abbott.  Illustrated.  2  vols.  pp.  507,  629. 
Norwich.  Conn :  The  Henry  Bill  Publishing  Company. 
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The  author  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  never  too  particular  in 
regard  to  his  facts,  but  those  which  he  made  use  of  he  could  array  with  such  skill 
as  to  completely  captivate  the  judgment  of  the  unwary.  In  his  History  of  the 
Civil  War,  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer,  his  easy  flow  of  rhetoric,  his  vast  fund 
of  anecdote,  and  his  characteristic  inability  to  discriminate  between  truth  and 
falsity  assert  themselves.  The  chief  importance  of  the  work  consists  in  its  treat- 
ment of  events,  as  army-correspondents  saw  them,  and,  hence,  it  comprises  many 
minor  features,  usually  omitted  by  more  sober  historians.  As  a  political  history,  it 
is  almost  worthless;  as  a  military  history,  it  is  even  worse.  Still,  it  possesses  a 
marked  value,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  and  is  attractive  by  reason  of  its 
numerous  illustrations,  all  engraved  on  steel  from  original  designs,-  comprising 
portraits,  battle  scenes,  diagrams  and  maps.  The  first  volume  was  printed  in 
1863  ;  the  second  in  1865. 

A  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  America:- By  The  Comte  de  Paris.  Translated  with 
the  approval  of  the  author.  Edited  by  Henry  Coppee,  LL.D.  3  volumes.  8vo,  pp.  640,  820, 
954.    Philadelphia :  Porter  and  Coates. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work  was  published  in  1875,  the  second  in  1876, 
and  the  third  in  1883.    A  fourth  volume  is  now  in  course  of  preparation,  and 

will  conclude  the  series. 

The  prime  qualifications  of  a  historian,  dispassionateness  and  thoroughness, 
are  evervwhere  manifest  in  the  splendid  work  of  the  Count  of  Paris.  His  is  the 
first  attempt  to  produce  a  full  and  complete  history  of  the  civil  war,  based  upon 
official  records  both  of  the  North  and  of  the  South.  The  whole  narrative 
exhibits  unsparing  and  successful  research,  calm  judgment,  temperance  alike  in 
praise  and  censure,  and  an  earnest  endeavor  to  deal  justly  and  fairly  with  both 
sides  of  the  great  conflict  and  the  actors  in  each.  There  are  chapters  m  the 
work  which  will  always  provoke  discussion,  and  some  of  the  author's  conclusions 
in  special  instances  may  be  controverted ;  still,  the  great  meats  of  the  work,  as  a 
whole,  cannot  but  be  generally  and  cordially  recognized. 

The  work  is  distinctly  a  military  history,  without,  however,  ignoring  purely 
civil  transactions  when  an  account  of  them  is  needed  to  throw  light  on  the 
military  movements.  The  author's  theory,  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  war  may 
be  stated  thus  :  —  The  South  saw  that,  as  the  North  increased  m  prosperity,  it  was 
decreasing,  and  was  losing  the  balance  of  power  which  it  had  always  held  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  It  determined,  therefore,  to  force  slavery  into 
the  new  States  and  Territories ;  and,  failing  in  this,  it  foresaw  but  two  alternatives, 
—  either  to  give  up  the  cause  as  lost,  or  to  initiate  a  conflict  and  a  satisfactory 
peace  from  its  opponents.    It  chose  the  latter,  and  was  thwarted. 

The  first  volume  treats  of  the  American  army,  past  and  present,  of  Secession, 
and  the  events  of  the  war  to  the  Spring  of  1862  ;  the  second  volume  continues 
the  narrative  of  events  from  Gen.  McClellan's  Peninsula  Campaign  to  the  issuing 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  author,  in  considering  the  relations  of 
the  commanding  general  to  the  administration,  praises  the  former  and  blames  the 
latter  •  and,  in  commending  the  campaign,  shows  himself  a  poor  master  of  the 
art  of' war,  and  in  some  respects  an  indifferent  critic  of  practical  military  opera- 
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tions.  The  Count  of  Paris  wrote  these  chapters  in  1874,. —  twelve  years  after  the 
events,  and  with  ample  testimony  at  his  command.  It  is  strange  that  he  could 
not  reach  the  conclusion,  then  and  now  commonly  held,  that  McClellan's  treat- 
ment of  President  Lincoln  throughout  his  entire  career  seems  to  have  been  highly 
insubordinate  and  apparently  based  upon  the  idea  that  he  regarded  himself  as  the 
nation's  only  hope,  forgetting  that  to  a  free  people  no  man  has  ever  become  indis- 
pensable, however  powerful  his  intellect  or  exalted  his  virtues.  Barring  certain 
conclusions  which  are  open  to  easy  controversion,  the  narrative  is  exceedingly 
careful,  graphic,  and  in  the  main  truthful. 

The  third  volume  (1883)  is  translated  and  edited  by  Col.  John  S.  Nicholson 
of  Philadelphia,  and  covers  the  eventful  year  1863, — the  operations  and  move- 
ments on  the  Rapidan  and  the  disaster  to  the  union  arms  at  Chancellorsville, — 
the  movements  upon  Vicksburg,  Gettysburg,  and  the  retreat  of  Lee's  army  to 
Virginia.  Closer  attention  is  paid,  in  this  volume,  to  the  legislation,  administra- 
tion, finances,  resources,  temper,  and  condition  generally  of  the  North  and  the 
South,  and  valuable  accounts  are  given  of  the  organization  at  the  North  of  the 
signal  corps,  the  medical  and  hospital  service,  the  military  telegraph,  the  system 
of  railroad  transportation  for  military  purposes,  the  soldiers'  homes,  and  the  sani- 
tary and  other  commissions. 

As  a  whole,  and  so  far  as  published,  the  work  purports  to  give  an  accurate 
account  of  what  took  place  in  all  quarters  of  the  theatre  of  war,  and  is  generally 
successful.  It  never  errs  on  the  side  of  partisanship,  but  occasionally  through 
ignorance  or  misapplication  of  facts.  From  first  to  last,  it  is  an  honest  and 
straightforward  narrative,  at  times  eloquent  and  at  times  vivacious.  The  reader 
is  bored  by  no  flights  of  rhetoric ;  but  students  will  always  lament  a  lack  of 
philosophical  tone  and  critical  appreciation  of  men  and  events.  The  maps  and 
plans,  which  are  numerous  and  are  furnished  from  official  sources,  are  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

Reminiscences  of  Forts  Sumter  and  Moultrie  in  1860-61.  By  Abner  Doubleday, 
Brevet  Major  General,  U.  S.  A.    I  vol.  i2mo  pp.  184.    New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  author  bore  an  honorable  and  responsible  part  in  the  actual  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  the  national  government  and  the  revolted  states,  and  in  this 
book  he  gives  a  simple  and  faithful  recital  of  some  of  the  more  important  facts. 
Though  so  misrepresented  by  certain  critics,  the  book  is  not  an  attack  on  Major 
Anderson's  character  j  on  the  contrary,  it  clearly  shows,  and  attempts  to  show, 
that  that  commander  firmly  subdued  all  considerations  and  devices  which  seemed 
inconsistent  with  his  duty  as  a  soldier  of  the  United  States,  and  held  himself 
ready  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  trust  given  him.  General  (then  Captain,  1st  artillery 
U.  S.  A)  Doubleday  was  at  Fort  Sumter  during  the  bombardment,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  his  volume  gives  many  incidents  of  the  life  of  the  little  besieged 
band,  and  of  the  siege  itself,  which  appear  here  for  the  first  time,  and  which 
throw  fresh  light  upon  the  conduct  and  principles  of  both  parties  to  the  conflict. 
As  a  personal  narrative,  it  is  one  of  the  most  charming  and  instructive  relating 
to  the  war.    The  book  was  published  in  1876. 
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By  G.  A.  Litchfield. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  fairly  treat  the  subject  under  consideration 
and  to  set  forth  such  claims  only  as  can  be  sustained  to  the  satisfaction  of  candid 
and  unprejudiced  minds.  It  will  not  be  assumed  that  the  science  of  Assessment 
Insurance  is  perfected ;  on  the  contrary,  our  most  advanced  thinkers  upon  the 
subject  are  those  who  see  most  clearly  its  defects,  and  are  laboring  most  assidu- 
ously to  correct  them.  Grave  obstacles  have  been  encountered  in  their  endeavors 
to  perfect  the  system.  Those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  in  the  public 
press  have  been  largely  such  as  have  given  it  but  a  cursory  study,  or  such  as  have 
been  totally  unfit  to  discuss  it  from  an  impartial  standpoint  by  reason  of  precon- 
ceived notions  or  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  level  premium  system  of  insurance, 
if,  indeed,  they  have  not  been  retained  for  a  consideration  by  that  gigantic 
moneyed  monopoly. 

So  largely  has  prejudice  controlled  in  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  that 
those  who  have  sought  judicious  and  stringent  legislation  to  correct  abuses,  and  to 
bring  the  business  under  equally  careful  and  official  supervision  as  that  given 
other  forms  of  insurance,  with  a  view  to  making  it  permanently  subserve  public 
interests,  have  been  more  than  once  defeated  in  their  laudable  endeavors,  because 
they  insisted  that  no  legislation  could  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  that  did 
not  contemplate  it  as  a  permanent  institution.  Great  advances  have  been  made 
however  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  much  that  was  objectionable  has  been 
corrected.  Wise  legislation  has  been  secured  in  many  States.  At  the  last  session 
of  her  legislature,  Massachusetts  signalized  an  important  step  in  advance,  by 
enacting  a  law  whose  provisions  indicate  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
subject  on  the  part  of  her  legislators,  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  State. 
It  has  already  begun  to  correct  existing  evils,  as  its  advocates  foresaw  it  would  do. 

Several  companies  dishonestly  and  incompetently  conducted  have  found  it 
impossible  to  longer  prey  upon  a  too  confiding  public. 

The  collapse  of  fraudulent  concerns  has  furnished  an  occasion  for  the 
enemies  of  the  system  to  cry  out  against  the  system  itself,  but  thinking  men  are 
not  deceived  thereby.  As  was  recently  remarked  by  a  distinguished  ;ex-in:urance 
Commissioner  of  Massachusetts,  "Assessment  Insurance  has  come  to  stay." 
There  is  not,  as  has  been  claimed  by  its  opponents,  anything  inherent  in  the 
system  that  fore-dooms  it  to  early  and  inevitable  collapse. 

Assessment  insurance  is  natural  insurance  as  against  artificial.  In  the  early 
establishment  of  life  insurance  companies,  everything  was  assumption,  there  was 
little  or  no  experience  to  guide  in  formulating  the  principles  upon  which  the 
business  should  be  conducted.  There  was  partial  information,  it  is  true,  upon 
certain  general  facts  pertaining  to  longevity  or  to  mortality  laws,  under  certain 
conditions,  but  nothing  that  could  give  substantial  data  upon  which  to  base 
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mathematical  calculations  for  the  establishment  of  a  science.  Under  those  con- 
ditions, rates  of  premium  were  fixed  for  insurance  at  the  different  ages  which  the 
experience  of  many  years  has  shown  to  be  very  much  higher  than  is  required  to 
meet  reasonable  expenses,  and  losses  occurring  from  policies  maturing  by  death. 

A  rate  of  mortality  was  assumed  greater  than  experience  has  shown  to 
prevail  among  well  selected  lives.  The  important  element  of  lapses  was  not  con- 
sidered, an  element  so  considerable  in  its  practical  bearing  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  company  to  meet  its  liabilities,  that  of  one  million  of  assumed  liabilities 
upon  say  one  thousand  lives,  only  about  $77,000  become  actual  liabilities  by 
reason  of  policies  maturing  by  death  of  the  insured. 

Assessment  insurance  instructed  by  the  experience  of  life  companies, 
adjusts  its  plans  and  methods  upon  the  natural  basis  of  fact,  and  not  the  artificial 
one  of  supposition.  It  tabulates  its  rates  according  to  the  combined  experience 
of  all  American  companies,  requiring  the  insured  to  pay  a  sum  proportionate  to 
the  amount  assured,  and  to  his  life  expectancy. 

It  places  its  risks  upon  carefully  selected  lives  only,  requiring  a  competent 
medical  examination  of  the  applicant,  having  regard  to  his  previous  health  and 
habits,  his  occupation  or  profession,  his  family  history,  and  such  other  circum- 
stances as  should  properly  be  considered  in  calculating  probable  longevity. 

We  assert  without  fear,  that  we  shall  be  successfully  controverted,  that  there 
is  as  great  care  and  discrimination  exercised  in  the  placing  of  risks  by  our 
representation  assessment  companies,  as  in  any  other  form  of  insurance.  Time 
was  when  this  claim  could  not  have  been  supported  by  facts,  but  that  time  is  not 
now.  Our  conservative  assessment  companies, —  and  there  are  many  of  them 
that  can  be  fairly  so  styled,  ignore  none  of  the  scientific  principles  upon  which 
life  insurance  depends  for  its  permanent  success.  They  do  believe  however  that 
their  methods  of  conducting  the  business  will  conserve  the  interests  of  a  far 
greater  number,  and  relieve  them  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  burdens  imposed 
by  the  older  and  more  cumbersome  form. 

Assessment  companies  call  upon  their  policy-holders  for  such  sums  as  are 
required  to  meet  actual  losses,  together  with  a  small  amount  for  expenses  and  for 
an  emergency  fund.  Mortuary  assessments  are  called  only  when  there  is  an 
amount  in  hand  on  that  account,  insufficient  to  meet  the  maximum  sum  for  which 
a  policy  is  issued.  They  may  be  called  at  stated  periods,  or  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  shall  require.  Objection  is  made  to  this  method  that  it  is  unreliable, 
and  cannot  be  depended  upon  when  the  mortality  is  from  any  cause  unusual  or 
excessive. 

It  is  not  claimed  by  the  best  informed  advocates  of  assessment  insurance,  that 
direct  assessments  should  be  the  sole  reliance  of  the  company.  Some  other  pro- 
vision should  be  made  which  is  referred  to  later  in  this  article,  but  the  main 
dependence  is  upon  assessments. 

If  companies  are  honestly  and  capably  conducted,  and  risks  judiciously  selected, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  experience  of  life  companies  to  indicate  that  mortality 
assessments  on  the  average  will  be  sufficiently  burdensome  to  seriously  threaten 
the  permanence  of  the  institution.    Where  disaster  has  been  visited  upon  assess- 
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ment  companies,  the  cause  has  been  easily  traceable  to  incompetent  or  dishonest 
conduct  of  the  business,  and  utter  disregard  of  the  foundation  principles  of  all 
insurance.  It  has  in  no  instance  been  fairly  chargeable  to  defects  in  the  system. 
With  the  record  before  us  of  our  best  assessment  companies,  faithfully  and  com- 
petently administered,  paying  their  losses  promptly,  at  a  cost  to  the  insured  for  a 
term  of  years,  of  one  third  to  one  half  only,  of  that  in  level  premium  companies, 
what  reason  is  there  for  the  insuring  public  withdrawing  their  patronage. 

But  we  admit  that  it  is  not  sound  policy  to  depend  upon  assessments  alone, 
and  this  view  is  held  by  most  if  not  all,  who  have  studied  the  subject  in  its 
various  aspects.  While  for  many  years,  and  perhaps  indefinitely,  a  company 
might  be  successfully  conducted,  if  under  a  competent  management,  depending 
solely  upon  assessments,  yet  contingencies  are  liable  to  arise  in  which  it  will  be 
evident  that  true  conservatism  and  wise  forethought  would  have  held  in  hand 
some  funds  for  use  without  imposing,  at  that  particular  time,  the  burden  of  an 
assessment  upon  the  policy  holders. 

The  advocates.of  such  conservatism  have  been  met  with  the  argument  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  principle  of  assessment  insurance,  and  a  concession  to  the 
theory  of  the  level  premium  plan.  But  the  reply  is  that  the  requirements  of  an 
assessment  company  in  the  form  of  an  emergency  or  reserve  are  in  no  sense 
comparable  with  those  of  a  level  premium  company,  and  the  application  of  it  is 
upon  an  entirely  different  principle,  and  for  an  altogether  different  purpose. 

An  assessment  company  may  need  funds  in  hand  to  relieve  its  members  of 
an  assessment  when  otherwise  they  might  be  overburdened,  because  the  death 
rate  fluctuates  in  different  years.  Or  again,  in  case  of  a  depleted  membership 
from  any  cause,  the  assessment  company  would  need  funds  in  hand  to  supply  any 
deficiency  in  the  proceeds  of  an  assessment  below  the  face  of  the  maturing 
obligation.  For  either  purpose  a  comparatively  small  sum  is  required,  while  the 
level  premium  company  must  pile  up  tens  of  millions  of  overpayments  to  cover 
the  requirements  of  the  principle  on  which  it  conducts  its  business.  It  is  suscep- 
tible of  mathematical  demonstration  that  one  or  two  millions  of  dollars  of 
reserve  is  adequate  to  perpetuate  any  well  conducted  assessment  company  for 
all  time,  however  large  or  small  it  may  be,  while  the  spectacle  is  presented  to  us 
of  level' premium  life  companies  holding  fifty  to  one  hundred  millions  of  accumu- 
lations belonging  to  their  policy  holders,  from  which  no  possible  benefit,  in  most 
cases,  will  ever  accrue  to  them.  We  therefore  emphasize  the  proposition  that 
a  system  of  insurance  that  relieves  the  insurer  of  one  half  the  pecuniary  burden 
he  is  compelled  to  bear  under  the  level  premium  system,  is  one  that  is  worthy  of 
fair  treatment  on  the  part  of  a  discriminating  public,  and  that  the  people  cannot 
afford  to  have  impeded  in  its  usefulness  by  ignorance,  prejudice,  or  moneyed 
monopolies.  We  repeat  the  claim  for  assessment  insurance  that  it  is  natural 
as  against  artificial  insurance. 

It  is  pure  insurance  as  against  insurance  and  banking  combined. 
It  is  within  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  minds.  It  is  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  people,  because  they  can  easily  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  as  easily 
discontinue  it  without  material  or  considerable  loss. 
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It  is  within  the  reach  of  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  people  on  account 
of  its  small  comparative  cost,  and  the  ease  with  which  payments  can  be  made  in 
small  amounts.  More  than  sixteen  hundred  thousand  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country  are  now  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages,  as  against  about  six 
hundred  thousand  in  level  premium  companies  while  the  former  represent  more 
than  thirty- seven  hundred  millions  of  insurance,  as  against  about  fifteen  hundred 
millions  represented  by  the  latter. 

The  disbursements  of  assessment  companies  to  families  of  deceased  members 
reach  the  munificent  sum  of  more  than  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
The  national  organization  of  Mutual  Benefit  Assessment  Associations  of  America  is 
exerting  a  most  healthful  influence  in  elevating  the  standard  of  those  companies 
that  comprise  its  membership.  It  embraces  organizations  from  all  of  the  princi- 
pal States  of  the  Union,  and  its  influence  is  strongly  on  the  side  of  scientific 
and  conservative  methods  and  practices. 

To  be  eligible  to  membership,  a  company  must  have  its  rates  of  assessment 
graded  according  to  one,  or  the  combined  standard  mortality  tables,  take  proper 
precautions  in  selection  of  risks,  protect  new  members  at  any  time  in  its  history 
against  an  excessive  number  of  assessments,  either  by  increasing  the  rate  of 
assessment  with  advancing  years  or  by  accumulating  a  fund  in  lieu  of  advancing 
rates,  will  make  a  full  exhibit  of  its  policy  data  annually  to  the  Convention.  This 
standard  upon  its  publication,  compelled  favorable  recognition  upon  the  part  of 
level  premium  journals. 

Thus  assessment  insurance  has  gradually  placed  itself  upon  a  higher  and 
more  scientific  basis,  until  it  has  commended  itself  to  the  most  intelligent  and 
thoughtful,  and  in  its  wonderful  growth  outstripped  its  older  and  less  popular 
rival,  until  its  obligations  to  the  families  of  the  insured  exceed  those  of  level 
premium  insurance  to  the  amount  of  about  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

A  Bureau  of  Insurance  has  been  established  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Organization  whose  object  is  to  gather  and  compile  statistics  relating  to 
all  phases  of  assessment  insurance,  such  as  the  experience  of  companies  with 
agents  and  medical  examiners,  the  comparative  cost  of  carrying  various  classes  of 
risks  and  in  short,  everything  in  the  practical  working  of  the  business  by  the 
companies  comprising  its  membership,  that  may  furnish  data  for  a  more  scientific 
basis,  and  more  satisfactory  results  in  the  future. 

Many  assessment  insurance  companies  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  but 
there  are  those  worthy  of  confidence  and  patronage,  whose  managers  are  making 
the  business  a  careful  study,  and  bringing  to  its  administration,  honesty  of  purpose 
and  large  executive  ability. 

If  the  insuring  public  will  learn  to  discriminate  and  place  their  risks  in  the 
best  assessment  companies,  remembering  that  insurance  in  any  good  company 
must  cost  a  reasonable  amount,  they  need  have  no  apprehension  as  to  the  result. 
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Oration  Delivered  at  the  Unveiling  of  his  Statue  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Sept.  10,  1885. 
By  Hon.  William  P.  Sheffield. 

The  battle  of  Lake  Erie  was  fought  seventy-two  years  ago  to-day ;  and  we 
have  convened  to  dedicate  to  the  public  and  to  posterity  a  statue  in  memory 
of  the  Commander  of  the  American  fleet  on  that  occasion. 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry  needs  no  monument  of  bronze  or  marble  to  commem- 
orate his  name,  or  to  illustrate  his  glory.    History  has  taken  these  into  its  keep- 
ing and  will  preserve  them  for  posterity,  while  genius  in  battle  and  heroic  valor 
and  unfaltering  energy  in  the  performance  of  high  duty,  receive  the  homage  of 
the  American  people. 

Wherever  the  patriotism  of  the  citizen  is  the  only  reliance  for  the  defence  of 
the  nation,  the  people  owe  it  to  themselves  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
conduct  of  those  persons  who  have  arisen  among  them  that  have  been  public 
benefactors,  and  have  conferred  distinction  upon  their  localities.  They  owe  it  to 
those  who  may  come  after  them,  that  they  so  manifest  their  gratitude  that  it  will 
inspire  succeeding  generations  with  a  due  sense  of  patriotism,  and  be  an  incen- 
tive to  them  to  rise  above  narrow  and  sinister  purposes  to  the  plane  of  exalted 
virtues,  and  be  stimulated  to  the  performance  of  great  actions. 

Citizens  of  South  Kingstown,  the  town  in  which  he  was  born, — of  Newport, 
where  he  was  reared,  had  his  home  in  mature  life,  and  is  buried ;  —  together  with 
the  State  and  people  at  large,  who  have  participated  in  his  glory,  have  been 
impelled  by  this  common  sense  of  obligation  to  undertake  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  statue  of  Commodore  Perry,  a  task,  the  execution  of  which  was 
committed  to  a  native  artist,  and  here  is  the  artist's  finished  work. 

The  statue  is  designed  to  represent  Perry,  not  as  he  was  superintending  the 
cutting  down  of  the  forest  for  the  construction  of  his  ships ;  not  as  he  was  medi- 
tating the  plan  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  or  the  order  of  its  execution ;  not  as 
he  appeared  the  evening  previous  to  the  action  advising  his  subordinate  com- 
manders in  the  words  of  Nelson,  "  No  captain  can  do  wrong  if  he  places  his 
ship  alongside  of  that  of  an  enemy nor  as  he  was  opening  the  battle  flag 
which  bore  upon  its  folds  the  dying  words  of  a  gallant  captain ;  not  as  he  was 
leaving  his  wrecked  ship  with  the  deck  strewed  with  his  dead  and  dying 
comrades,  when  by  the  received  cannons  of  naval  warfare  the  Lawrence  and  the 
battle  were  lost ;  but  as  he  appeared  in  that  supreme  moment  of  his  life,  when 
he  had  just  gained  the  deck  of  the  Niagara,  before  he  had  recovered  his 
knocked-off  cap,  and  while  in  distinct  succession  he  was  giving  orders  to  "  Back 
the  main-top-sail,"  "Brail-up  the  main-try-sail,"  "  Helm  up"  "Square  the  yards," 
"Bear  down  on  the  enemy's  line,"  "Set  the  top-gallant-sail,"  "Hoist  the  signal 
for  close  action,"  orders  which  infused  new  enthusiasm  into  all  the  American 
crews ;  and  as  pendant  answered  pendant,  from  mast-head  to  mast-head  indicat- 
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ing  the  reception  of  the  order  to  break  the  enemy's  lines,  hearty  cheers  went  up 
from  the  entire  American  force  with  a  fervor  that  presaged  the  result  of  the 
impending  death  struggle. 

In  contemplating  this  statue,  we  should  consider  the  circumstances  in  which 
Perry  was  placed,  and  the  events  impending  when  the  artist  has  undertaken  to 
represent  him,  as  well  as  in  the  light  of  Perry's  conduct  thereafter  and  the  results 
therefrom,  reflected  back  upon  this  critical  juncture  in  his  career.  For  the  battle 
of  Lake  Erie  did  not  create,  but  illustrated  and  brought  out  in  bold  outline,  the 
real  character  of  the  man. 

The  crews  of  the  American  fleet  were  of  a  mixed  character.  Perry  sent 
from  Newport  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  men  and  three  boys  in  three  detach- 
ments. Half  of  one  of  these  detachments  was  detained  by  Commodore 
Chauncey  on  Lake  Ontario ;  but  shortly  before  the  battle  Perry  received  from 
that  officer  a  considerable  accession  to  his  force.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Lake  Erie, 
Perry  found  a  few  men  in  the  service  of  the  Government  on  the  Lake,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  men  were  made  up  of  new  recruits,  with  a  contingent  taken 
from  the  North  Western  army  of  men,  naturally  brave  but  without  experience  on 
ship-board.  Perry  had  arrayed  against  him  skillful  officers  who  had  been  taught 
the  art  of  war,  and  the  methods  of  victory  under  Nelson.  Brave  and  highly 
disciplined  seamen  in  whose  vocabulary  defeat  had  had  no  place,  with  recruits 
like  Perry's  taken  from  the  army,  and  an  auxiliary  force  of  Indian  sharp-shooters. 

The  character  of  a  naval  engagement  is  not  to  be  determined  alone  by  the 
number  of  men,  the  tonnage  of  the  ships,  or  the  weight  of  the  metal  involved 
in  the  conflict.  These  are  elements  to  be  considered,  and  in  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie  all  of  these  elements  were  against  the  American  fleet,  but  the  surrounding 
and  attending  circumstances,  the  conduct  of  the  battle,  and  the  results  depend- 
ing upon  its  issue  are  the  considerations  which  go  to  make  the  place  in  the 
minds  of  succeeding  generations  which  the  event  is  to  occupy.  History  has  not 
had  committed  to  it  for  preservation  the  story  of  the  organization  of  a  fleet,  and 
the  conduct  of  a  battle  the  result  of  which  was  more  dependent  upon  the  genius, 
knowledge,  energy,  and  courage  of  a  single  individual,  than  was  the  battle  of 
Lake  Erie. 

Other  commanders  have  fought  in  ships  completely  equipped  for  service  by 
other  hands,  but  Perry  had  to  construct,  equip,  arm  and  man  his  ships,  and  in 
person  to  take  two  of  them  in  succession  into  action ;  and  it  may  be  well 
questioned  whether  he  is  not  entitled  to  as  much  credit  for  his  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  the  wants  of  the  occasion,  his  energy,  and  perseverance  in  collecting 
the  materials  to  supply  those  wants,  and  in  making  up  his  fleet,  as  for  his  genius 
and  courage  in  action. 

Perry,  in  the  beginning,  Was  unfortunate  in  having  succeeded  an  officer  who, 
in  the  engagement  was  his  subordinate  in  command,  and  in  anticipating  a  ranking 
officer  in  bringing  on  the  conflict ;  but  the  surrounding  circumstances  and  the 
positive  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  m  ide  his  meeting  the  enemy  a 
necessity. 

The  outcome  of  the  attempts  which  had  been  made  by  the  Government  for 
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the  defence  of  this  section  of  the  country  had  not  been  such  as  to  inspire  san- 
guine hopes  of  the  result  of  this  action. 

The  Adams,  the  only  vessel  the  United  States  had  upon  the  Lake  before  the 
construction  of  Perry's  ships,  had  been  captured.  General  Hull  had  ignobly 
surrendered  his  force  to  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  the  Lake,  General  Win- 
chester's army  had  been  lost  to  the  Government,  and  General  Van  Rensselaer 
had  been  defeated  at  Niagara. 

Perry  was  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  northwestern  army,  under  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  then  awaiting  the  result  of  the  battle  to  be  transported  across  the 
Lake,  in  the  event  of  a  victory,  to  operate  against  the  enemy  in  his  own  territory. 

Perry's  earnest  appeal  to  Chauncey  for  men,  backed  by  the  promise  that  if 
he  got  them  he  would  acquire  honor  and  glory  both  for  Chauncey  and  himself,  or 
he  would  perish  in  the  attempt,  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  his 
appeal  to  the  same  officer  to  bring  the  men,  and  take  command  of  the  fleet. 
Together  they  show  that  the  first  appeal  was  not  the  result  of  an  ambitious  desire 
for  vain  glory ;  no  mere  impulse  of  emotion  or  passion  ;  but  the  outcome  of  a 
high  resolve  wrought  in  the  laboratory  of  a  noble  soul,  born  of  that  deliberate 
purpose  which  permeated  his  subsequent  conduct  in  the  action  and  which  is 
recorded  in  the  bronze  before  us. 

The  men  from  the  army  were  animated  for  a  desperate  exertion ;  with  them 
the  slaughter  at  the  river  Raisin  was  to  be  redressed,  and  its  repetition  in  the 
northwest  was  to  be  made  impossible.  In  this  disposition  for  redress  the  seamen 
heartily  sympathized,  for  the  war  was  a  contest  for  Sailors'  Rights.  The  Ameri- 
can Flag  then  trailed  in  the  dust,  but  it  was  to  be  restored  to  its  appropriate 
place  in  the  esteem  of  the  men  in  that  section  of  the  country.  With  a  crew 
animated  by  these  motives,  Perry  went  into  action  with  the  Lawrence  and  fought 
the  enemy  almost  single-handed  until  all  the  guns  of  his  ship  were  dismounted, 
and  all  but  eight  of  her  gallant  crew  that  he  left  on  board,  were  either  killed  or 
wounded,  when  with  a  boat's  crew  he  left  the  Lawrence,  boarded  and  took 
command  of  the  Niagara,  and  it  is  at  this  moment  in  the  conflict  the  artist  has 
undertaken  to  represent  him. 

Barclay  said  in  his  report  to  the  British  Admiralty,  that  when  Perry  boarded 
the  Niagara,  that  vessel  was  fresh  in  action.  Up  to  that  time  she  had  been 
beyond  the  effective  reach  of  the  enemy's  guns,  but  under  her  new  commander 
there  was  no  halting  in  her  course  as  she  bore  down  to  break  and  pass 
through  the  enemy's  ranks.  Every  brace  and  bowline  were  taut,  and  every  man 
on  board,  apprised  of  what  was  expected  of  him,  was  soon  at  his  post  of  duty ; 
each,  as  he  took  his  position,  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  Perry's  battle  flag  then  flying 
from  the  masthead  of  the  Niagara,  and  as  he  took  in  the  dying  words  of  the 
noble  Lawrence,  formed  a  solemn  resolve  to  obey  their  mandate  and  made  that 
resolve  a  sacrament. 

As  she  went  into  action,  the  Niagara  belched  forth  a  broadside  at  the 
Detroit  and  the  Queen  Charlotte,  then  a  broadside  at  the  Chippawa,  the  Lady 
Provost  and  the  Hunter.  These  broadsides  were  repeated  in  rapid  succession 
with  terrific  effect.    The  other  American  vessels,  now  in  action,  whose  crews 
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were  inspired  by  the  daring  of  their  fleet  commander,  imitated  his  example  and 
the  combined  result  was  such  as  Britons  could  not  endure.  The  eagles  of  vic- 
tory soon  perched  in  triumph  on  the  mastheads  of  the  American  fleet,  and  Perry 
had  won  the  battle  which  James  Madison,  then  President,  said  "  had  never  been 
surpassed  in  lustre,  however  much  it  may  have  been  surpassed  in  magnitude." 

After  the  action,  Perry  returned  to  the  Lawrence,  changed  the  dress  of  a 
common  sailor  for  an  undress  uniform,  that  he  might  appropriately  receive  the 
surrender  of  the  enemy  on  board  the  vessel  that  had  been  in  the  hardest  of  the 
fight  and  had  suffered  most  from  it ;  and  that  the  remnant  of  her  gallant  crew 
might  witness  the  submission  of  the  foe  which  had  caused  their  sufferings. 

That  relief  from  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the  fleet  might  be  given  to 
General  Harrison  and  the  settlers  on  the  widely  extended  domain  about  the  Lake, 
Perry  penned  and  dispatched  to  that  general  a  hasty  note,  in  words  familiar,  and 
destined  to  be  immortal,  telling  him  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours," 
and  another  like  hasty  note,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  informing  that  officer 
that,  "  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  give  to  the  arms  of  the  United  States  a 
signal  victory  over  their  enemies  on  this  lake.  The  British  squadron  consisting 
of  two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schooner  and  one  sloop,  have  this  moment  surrend- 
ered to  the  force  under  my  command  after  a  sharp  conflict."  There  is  nothing 
of  the  valor  of  the  pen  or  of  the  exaggeration  of  self  from  the  ink  horn  in  this 
concise  and  expressive  note. 

The  enemy's  surrender  was  gracefully  received.  Perry  soon  visited  the 
wounded  Barclay,  and  tendered  him  every  service  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
render,  and  every  possible  attention  was  given  to  the  wounded  of  both  fleets. 
Then  came  the  roll-call  to  see  who  had  answered  the  final  summons  to  duty  on 
the  field  of  honor,  who  had  received  marks  of  courage  in  the  fight,  and  who  had 
gone  through  the  dreadful  ordeal  of  battle  unscathed.  It  was  then  that  the  tears 
of  sorrow  mingled  with  the  exultations  of  victory  which  soon  were  to  be  shouted 
along  the  line  of  every  highway  and  by-way,  from  hamlet  to  village,  from  viliage 
to  town,  and  from  town  to  city,  throughout  the  land. 

Perry  wrote  to  Governor  Brooks  of  Massachusetts  a  letter  condoling  with 
him  on  the  fall  of  his  gallant  son  in  action  ;  for  while  Perry's  brow  was  laurelled 
with  the  wreath  of  victory,  he  did  not  forget  that  there  were  mourners  weeping 
for  brave  hearts  which  in  the  fight  had  been  forever  put  to  rest. 

The  name  of  Perry  was  now  made  a  household  word  from  the  great  Northern 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  impenetrated  wild- 
erness of  the  West,  often  repeated  at  the  baptismal  font ;  and  a  nation's  gratitude 
was  soon  laid  at  his  feet.  As  humane  in  victory  as  he  had  been  brave  in  action, 
his  generous  kindness  won  the  admiration  of  Barclay,  and  his  dying  comrades 
showered  upon  him  their  blessings  and  remembered  him  in  their  final  prayers. 

Prayers  of  gratitude  to  that  Almighty  Power  which  had  given  victory  to  the 
American  arms  went  up  from  every  fireside  throughout  the  Northwest;  and 
mothers  pressed  their  children  more  closely  to  their  breasts  as  they  thought  them- 
selves to  be  henceforth  secure  from  the  scalping-knife  of  Indian  barbarity,  and 
that  the  savage  war-whoop  would  no  more  break  the  sleep  of  the  cradle. 
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At  night-fall  many  of  the  dead  with  all  due  solemnity  were  tenderly  com- 
mitted to  the  deep.  The  wounded  had  all  been  visited  and  their  wants  attended 
to  ;  the  worn  and  weary  now  sought  repose,  and  a  solemn  oppressive  silence  soon 
pervaded  the  fleet,  save  here  and  there  a  sound  of  distress  from  the  wounded. 
The  Captain  now  retired  for  reflection,  for  his  mind  and  heart  were  too  full  for 
rest.  Re  then  thought  of  his  young  devoted  wife  whose  prayers  he  believed  had 
been  his  shield  in  battle  ;  that  his  work  was  yet  incomplete  while  the  British  had 
an  army  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake,  or  in  Upper  Canada, —  how  he  could  best 
aid  General  Harrison's  army ;  and  then  resolved  on  the  work  of  the  morrow ; 
when,  soothed  by  reflection,  his  tired  nature  gave  out,  and  he,  too,  sank  into  a 
fitful  slumber. 

The  mind  of  Barclay,  relieved  of  present  responsibility,  evolved  other  less 
pressing  but  more  pensive  thoughts.  He  thought  not  of  himself  or  his  bleeding 
wound,  for  he  had  bled  before  for  his  country,  when  he  earned  his  stars  and 
made  his  fame  secure  at  Trafalgar;  but  as  the  sun  went  down  that  night  he 
thought  that  no  more  in  the  evening  twilight  would  the  mariners  of  England 
standing  under  the  cross  of  St.  George,  on  that  great  inland  water,  sing  their 
national  song,  "  Brittania  rules  the  waves  ;"  no  more  the  echoes  of  that  stirring 
air  rolling  over  the  silver  surface  of  the  Lake  to  its  islands  and  shores  would 
arouse  the  sturdy  dwellers  there  to  join  in  glad  unison  in  those  lofty  strains  which 
everywhere,  the  world  over,  melt  into  one  every  true  and  loyal  British  heart. 
He  then  was  moved  by  the  sadder  thought,  that  on  that  night  the  sun  of  British 
power  which  had  hitherto  dominated  the  great  Northern  Lakes  of  America  had 
gone  down  forever. 

Perry's  available  vessels  were  now  taken  to  transport  General  Harrison's 
army  across  the  Lake,  and  up  the  Detroit  river.  The  Lawrence,  as  soon  as  she 
was  put  into  condition  took  on  board  the  wounded  of  both  fleets,  and  under  the 
command  of  the  gallant  but  wounded  Yarnell  carried  them  to  Erie.  The  other 
vessels  were  repaired  and  fitted  for  other  duties,  or  were  to  return  to  Erie. 

Perry  accompanied  General  Harrison  as  a  volunteer  aid,  and  participated 
and  bore  an  honorable  part  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
battle  of  Fort  George,  under  Chauncey,  before  the  engagement  on  the  Lake. 

Upon  his  return  to  Detroit,  he  found  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Navy 
thanking  and  congiatulating  him  for  the  eminent  services  he  had  rendered  his 
country ;  and,  as  he  had  performed  the  duty  committed  to  him,  granting  him 
leave  to  visit  his  family  at  Newport. 

But  Perry  was  first  to  return  to  Erie,  which  he  had  left  the  12th  of  August. 
The  news  of  the  result  of  the  battle  had  long  preceded  his  arrival  and  the 
people  had  there  been  watching  and  waiting  his  coming.  On  the  23d  of  October, 
the  Aerial,  the  last  vessel  of  the  fleet  to  leave  the  head  of  the  lake,  came  within 
sight  of  Erie.  She  had  on  board  General  Harrison,  who  had  then  lately  defeated 
General  Procter  at  the  Thames,  the  wounded  Barclay,  and  Commodore  Perry. 
The  people  from  the  surrounding  country  crowded  into  Erie  to  welcome  the 
arrival  of  the  victors.  Barclay  was  taken  to  Perry's  quarters  and  there  properly 
cared  for  by  Harrison  and  Perry. 
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The  Lawrence  was  anchored  in  Misery  Bay,  in  the  harbor  of  Erie,  maimed 
and  battered  and  scarcely  able  to  float,  yet  having  on  board  her  precious  freight 
brought  across  the  lake  ;  Perry  now  visited  this  ship,  and  as  he  reached  her 
blood-stained  deck  and  beheld  his  surviving  comrades  and  thought  of  those  who 
had  been  in  the  fight,  that  were  not  then  on  board,  he  reverently  raised  his  hands 
in  fervent  supplication  to  Him  who  giveth  the  victory  not  always  to  the  strong, 
to  heal  the  wounds,  and  bless,  and  raise  up,  the  sufferers  around  him  j  and  to 
sustain  and  help  the  widows  and  orphans  the  battle  had  made  j  and  in  thanks- 
giving for  the  preservation  of  those  who  had  survived  the  conflict  unhurt.  He 
then  returned  to  the  snore  to  meet  the  vast  concourse  of  people  awaiting  his 
arrival.  The  dead  and  the  disabled  men,  the  dismounted  guns  and  the  broken 
and  tattered  ships,  told  the  story  of  the  battle  and  the  price  of  the  victory  with 
more  eloquence  than  the  most  brilliant  imagination  could  compass.  These 
visible  evidences  of  the  strife  for  the  mastery  indicated  the  valor  and  the  woe, 
incident  to  the  ordeal  which  had  been  passed,  with  an  energy  and  pathos  which 
overpowered  the  most  obdurate  will ;  and  the  multitude  greeted  Harrison  and 
Perry  with  tears  and  smiles, —  rain  in  sunshine  with  a  heartiness  that  language  is 
too  poor  and  barren  to  describe.  The  living  had  earned  their  title  to  everlasting 
latitude,  and  the  dead  had  fallen  as  the  brave  desire  to  fall,  at  the  post  of  duty 
and  on  the  held  of  victory. 

Perry  now  procured  the  parole  and  release  of  Barclay,  and  after  arranging 
for  his  absence  started  eastward  on  his  journey  home  ;  but  his  progress  was  every- 
where obstructed  by  evidences  of  the  gratitude  of  his  countymen  for  his  great 
action.  On  Monday,  the  15th  of  November,  attended  by  the  faithful  crew  that 
rowed  him  to  the  Niagara,  he  arrived  in  Newport,  by  way  of  the  south-ferry. 
Here,  he  was  received  upon  his  arrival  in  a  manner  alike  worthy  of  his  neighbors 
and  friends  and  of  himself. 

August  23d,  1819,  at  the  age  of  thirty- four,  he  died  of  yellow  fever,  at  Port 
Spain  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Newport  in  a 
government  ship,  and  were  interred  December  4th,  1826.  They  were  conducted 
to  their  final  resting  place  by  a  funeral  cortege  such  as  up  to  that  time  had  never 
been  equalled  and  since  that  time  has  here  never  been  surpassed. 

This  is  but  a  glance  at  the  man,  and  the  event  to  which  we  are  here  to-day 
to  rear  this  tribute  of  our  gratitude.  There  are  other  names  and  other  figures 
that  come  up  to  view  in  the  memory  and  gather  around  the  name  of  Perry,  of 
men  who  were  efficient  auxiliaries  in  the  conflict,  shared  the  dangers,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  glory  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  and  who  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  that  event. 

Turner,  Taylor,  Champlin,  Almy,  Breese,  Brownell,  and  the  acting  fleet 
surgeon  Parsons  were  from  Rhode  Island ;  Forest,  Brook,  Stevens,  Hambleton, 
Yarnell  and  others  not  less  distinguished,  were  from  other  states ;  and  the  gallant 
commander  of  the  northwest-army,  and  his  comrades  in  arms,  whom  Perry 
accompanied  to  the  field  on  the  5th  of  October,  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
where  Perry's  victory  was  made  complete  by  driving  the  organized  forces  of 
the  enemy  from  upper  Canada,  are  deserving  of  our  remembrance  to-day. 
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To  your  Excellency  the  Governor,  representing  the  people  of  Rhode  Island ; 
To  your  Honor,  the  Mayor,  representing  the  people  of  Newport :  — 

The  Committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  and  erecting  this  statue 
of  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perrv,  has  performed  the  work  committed  to  it,  and 
through  you  dedicate  it  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  of  this  city  you  represent, 
as  the  result  of  its  labors.    It  is  not  for  the  committee  to  comment  upon  the 
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statue  which  has  been  formed  and  erected  under  its  direction,  but  with  great 
satisfaction  the  artist's  finished  work  is  submitted  to  the  candid  criticism  of  all 
who  are  capable  of  forming  an  intelligent  judgment  upon  its  merits.  Take  the 
statue  for  those  whom  you  represent,  let  it  be  kept  as  a  cherished  treasure  by  the 
people  of  the  State  at  large,  and  especially  by  the  people  of  the  city  of  Newport. 
Let  no  vandal  hand  deface  the  monumental  bronze.  Let  it  stand  defying  the 
wastes  of  time  and  the  power  of  the  elements,  keeping  pace  with  history  in  its 
march  through  coming  ages  in  recalling  to  each  succeeding  generation  the  man 
and  the  event  which  this  statue  is  designed  to  commemorate,  ever  inspiring  the 
young  to  patriotism,  and  solacing  the  aged  with  the  reflection  that  a  grateful 
people  properly  appreciate  and  appropriately  reward  their  benefactors,  Let  the 
ideal  Perry  shadow  the  passer-by  and  from  its  high  pedestal  apparently  cast  a 
glance  at  each  beholder,  which  shall  penetrate  and  permeate  his  mind  and  heart, 
and  possess  him  completely  with  the  noble  and  generous  purpose,  and  lofty  soul 
which  animated  Perry  on  the  occasion  which  the  artist  has  undertaken  to  represent 
him. 


A    MODEL    INDUSTRIAL  CITY. 

Bv  Fanny  M.  Johnson. 

On  a  sweeping  curve  of  the  Connecticut  river,  about  twelve  miles  north  of 
the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  boundary  line,  is  the  modern  manufacturing 
city  of  Holyoke,  with  a  present  population  of  30.  000.  It  is  the  most  extensive 
paper  making  city  in  the  world,  and  the  manufacture  of  paper  is  but  ,me  of  many 


CONN.  RIVER  RAILROAD  STATION. 

enterprises.  The  ceaseless  water-power  of  the  great  river  turns  the  wheels  of 
numerous  industries  which,  within  the  third  of  a  century,  have  been  located  here 
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and  have  transformed  a  sparsely  settled  rural  parish  into  a  busy  and  populous  city. 

Holyoke  is  a  New  England  growth.  It  does  not  resemble  the  smoky  cities 
of  the  iron  regions,  nor  the  languid  towns  of  the  South.  The  swift,  powerful  cur- 
rent of  water  does  its  work  without  confusion,  smoke  or  waste.  Pure  breezes 
sweep  along  the  valley  through  the  mountain  rifts,  and  the  mountains  serve  as 
barriers  to  ward  off  heavy  gales  and  destructive  tempests.  The  slope  of  the  land 
toward  the  river  gives  opportunity  for  healthful  drainage,  and  the  vicinity  of 
mountain  springs  and  reservoirs  supplies  a  great  requisite  for  a  thickly  settled  city  j 

The  impression  which  Holyoke  makes   

upon  its  visitors  is  of  modern  thrift  and  f 
growth.  Travellers  by  railway  who  enter  the 
city  from  the  north,  look  with  interest  at  the 
great  dam,  crossing  the  river  from  the 
Holyoke  to  the  South  H?dley  Falls  shore. 
Rounding  the  curve,  the  large  brick  build- 
ings, spires  and  chimneys  of  the  city  come 
suddenly  into  view,  the  tall  tower  of  the 
granite  city  hall  rising  high  above  the  rest. 
The  buildings  are  modern  in  structure  and 
architecture.  Little  is  found  here  that 
.bears  the  moss  and  rime  of  age. 

Less  than  forty  years  ago,  when  the 
railroad  was  still  a  novelty  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley,  a  party  of  capitalists  came  to  view  the  water-power  along  the 
rocky  bed  of  the  Connecticut  River  at  the  point  called  the  Cxreat  Rapids,  or  Falls 
of  South  Hadley,  which  extended  over  a  mile  and  a  half  and  had  a  total  fall  of 
60  feet.  The  volume  of  water  was  gauged  and  found  to  aggregate  a  power  equal 
to  30,000  horse-power.  This  was  in  1847.  The  next  Legislature  was  petitioned 
by  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  Geo.  W.  Lyman,  Edmund  Dwight  and  others  for  an  act 
of  incorporation  as  the  Hadley  Falls  Company,  "  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
and  maintaining  a  dam  across  the  Connecticut  River,  and  one  or  more  locks  and 
canals  in  connection  with  said  dam  ;  and  of  creating  a  water  power  to  be  used  by 
the  said  corporation  for  manufacturing  articles  from  cotton,  wood,  iron,  wool  and 
other  materials,  and  to  be  sold  to  other  persons  and  corporations,  to  be  used  for 
manufacturing  or  mechanical  purposes  and  also  lor  the  purposes  of  navigation." 
The  capital  stock  was  fixed  at  $4,000,000.  The  Hadley  Falls  Company  pur- 
chased the  property  and  franchise  of  the  South  Hadley  Falls  Locks  and  Canal 
Company,  and  extinguished  the  fishing  rights  existing  above  the  location  of  the 
dam. 

In  the  year  1847,  this  territory  embraced  by  the  river-curve  had  fourteen 
houses,  a  grist-mill  and  one  little  shop.  There  was  also  a  small  cotton- mill. 
From  the  river,  the  land  rises  to  the  westward,  and  a  mile  or  more  back,  on  the 
highwav  leading  from  Northampton  to  Springfield,  were  two  hamlets  of  farm- 
houses. Many  of  these  are  still  standing  and  are  all  that  this  very  modern  city 
can  show  as  memorials  of  a  past  generation.    From  the  year  1  786  the  section  had 
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been  known  as  "Ireland  or  Third  Parish  of  West  Springfield."  It  had  its  two 
little  white  meeting-houses,  Baptist  and  Congregational,  a  modest  academy  of 
learning,  a  country  tavern,  and  its  full  quota  of  New  England  customs,  traditions 
and  ideas.  Nine  daily  stages  passed  over  this  highway.  Families  moving  from 
one  river-town  to  another  usually  transported  their  goods  by  the  flat-boats  on  the 
river. 

Many  of  the  homesteads  had  been  in  the  same  family  name  for  generations. 
Ely,  Chapin,  Day,  Ball,  Rand,  Humeston  and  Street  were  some  of  the  names  of 
early  settlers  handed  down  with  the  family  acres  from  father  to  son,  and  their 
graves  crowd  the  rural  cemetery  beyond  the  Baptist  Village  in  the  southern  out- 
skirts of  Holyoke.  The  name  of  Chapin  abounded  most  on  the  East  side  of  the 
river  along  the  fair  meadows  of  "Chicopee  Street."  In  the  first  church  built 
there  all  but  eleven  of  the  forty-three  original  members  bore  the  name  of  Chapin. 

On  the  West  side  of  the  river  the  P^lys  were  most  numerous.  The  oldest 
house  now  standing  in  Holyoke  was  an  Ely  homestead.  The  farm  was  held  in 
the  family  for  generations  and  was  the  home  of  Enoch  Ely.  a  revolutionary 
soldier.  He  fought  in  the  war  of  the  Colonies  against  Great  Britain,  and  after- 
wards took  a  part  in  the  short-lived  Shay's  Rebellion  to  resist  the  taxes  imposed 
after  the  war.  Party  spirit  was  hot  and  high,  and  in  the  rout  of  the  insurgents 
Ely  took  to  the  woods  and  remained  in  hiding  while  the  commander  of  the  pur- 
suing party,  gratified  his  feelings  by  firing  bullets  into  the  front  doors  of  Ely's 
house.  These  old  double-doors  with  the  bullet  marks  showing  in  them  were 
replaced  by  new  ones  some  years  ago,  but  the  original  doors  still  exist  in  a  small 
dwelling-house  on  the  Plains. 


The  last  of  the  Elvs  to  occupy  this  stout-built  old  house  were  four  spinster 
and  bachelor  brothers  and  sisters.  Alter  their  death  the  homestead  went  to  a 
relative  and  eventually  was  bought  by  its  present  occupant.  Mr.  Horace  Brown. 
Long  before  this  change  took  place,  Whig,  Federal  and  Tory  had  gone  to  their 
last  rest,  and  they  sleep  peacefully  together  in  the  old  burial-ground  overlooking 
the  river ;  their  differences  ended,  their  feuds  forgotten. 
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When  the  Hadley  Falls  Company  began  to  plan  the  New  City,  as  for  a  few- 
years  it  was  called,  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  farmers  living  along  the 
river-bend  and  occupying  the  lands  which 
the  new  company  wished  to  own.  Mr 
Geo.  C.  Ewing  was  the  company's  agent, 
and  one  after  another  the  land-owners 
were  persuaded  to  sell  their  acres.  Samuel 
Ely  was  an  exception.  He  held  fast  to 
his  land  property,  but  some  twenty  years 
later,  when  the  sandy  acres  had  become  a 
valuable  possession,  Samuel  Ely  sold  his 
farm-lands  to  Messrs.  Bowers  and  Mosher 
who  surveyed  and  sold  it  as  building  lots 
and  it  is  now  known  as  Depot  Hill. 
Mr.  Ely  retained  through  life  the  old  farm- 
house where  he  was  born  and  reared  and 
where  he  died  in  1879. 

In  the  Summer  of  1848,  a  dam  was 
constructed  across  the  Connecticut  river 
by  the  Hadley  Falls  Company.  It  was 
finished  on  the  morning  of  Nov.  16,  1848. 
A  great  crowd  of  ten 
thousand  people  col-  c 
lected  on  the  river- 
bank  to  witness  the 
filling  of  the  pond  and 
closing  of  the  gates. 
At  ten  o'clock  the 
gates  were  let  down, 
and  the  pond  began ' 
to  fill.  The  massive 
foundation  stones  of 
the  bulk-head  at  the 
west  end  began  to 
move  under  the  great 
pressure.  The  water 
had  risen  to  within 
two  feet  of  the  top 
of  the  dam  when  the 
break  began  at  about 
one  hundred  feet  from 
the  east  end  and  the 
structure  tipped  over  and  gave  way.  A  massive  wall  of  water  and  moving  tim- 
bers rose  high  in  air,  (a  sight  terrific  to  remember  by  those  who  saw  it),  and 
with  a  mightv  roar  and  sweep  the  great  structure  went  down  the  stream  in  ruins. 
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Great  as  this  disaster 
was  to  the  Company,  there 
was  no  yielding  to  dis- 
couragement. The  work 
of  reconstruction  was  be- 
gun at  once  and  a  second 
dam  of  improved  pattern 
was  built  upon  the  site  and 
so  strongly  constructed 
that  it  remains  a  part  of 
the  present  dam.  Eight- 
een years  later  it  was  im- 
proved and  strengthened 
by  building  a  front  exten- 
sion, in  such  a  manner  that 
the  dam  now  has  a  sloping 
front,  giving  it  the  form  of 
a  roof,  both  the  old  and  the 
new  structure  being  made 
absolutely  solid.  The  or- 
dinal cost  of  the  structure 
in  1849  was  $150,000. 
The  cost  of  the  extension 
finished  in  1870,  was 
$350,000.  By  that  time 
the  town  of  Holyoke  and 
its  water-power  were  rap- 
idly realizing  the  antici- 
pations of  its  projectors. 

The  water  of  the  riv- 
er is  distributed  through 
a  series  of  three  canals 
aggregating  three  and  a 
half  miles  in  length,  the 
power  being  repeatedly 
utilized,  as  after  leaving 
the  first  level  canal,  the 
water  flows  from  the 
wheels  into  the  canal  of 
the  second  level,  from  the 
second  level  into  the  third 
level,  and  thence  to  the 
river,  which  completes  its 
perfect  curve  to  the  south 
of  the  city. 
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Among  the  first  colonists  of  the  New  City  were  an  army  of  laborers  who 
came  to  dig  and  wall  the  canals.  These  settled  in  shanties  and  cabins  near  the 
river-bank.  When  the  great  factories  were  built,  a  corps  of  operatives  came  to 
work  in  the  mills.  As  in  Lowell,  Manchester  and  other  manufacturing  towns, 
many  of  the  factory-girls  came  from  New  England  homes,  and  were  distinguished 
for  their  independence  and  thrift.  A  little  later,  ship-loads  of  expert  weavers 
were  brought  from  England  and  Scotland  to  work  in  the  cotton-mills.  A  ship 
called  the  "  North  America  "  brought  a  load  of  130  young  Scotch  people  who 
shipped  from  Broomielaw  Quay,  in  April,  1854.  They  were  induced  to  come  by 
the  superior  inducements  offered  here,  and  some  of  the  best  weavers  ever  em- 
ployed in  the  mills  came  from  Scotland.  Later  there  was  a  large  immigration 
from  the  Canadas,  and  from  Ireland. 

The  entire  population  by  the  census  of  1850  was  3,715.  March  14th  of 
that  year  the  town  was  incorporated,  bearing  the  name  of  Holyoke,  Governor 
Briggs  approving  the  bill. 

The  name  selected  was  historical,  from  Mt.  Holyoke,  christened  some  two 
hundred  years  before,  but  its  origin  was  from  Elizur  Holyoke,  one  of  the  early 
residents  of  this  section. 

The  town  of  Holyoke  was  formerly  a  portion  of  Springfield  of  which  Elizur 
Holyoke  was  among  the  early  settlers,  coming  from  England  when  a  youth ;  and 
his  name  is  identified  with  its  early  records.  In  1640  he  married  Mary  Pynchon, 
the  tradition  of  whose  grace  and  loveliness  comes  down  with  the  musty  records 
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of  the  past,  and  lingers  like  a  bright,  sweet  touch  of  romance  among  the  historical 
pages  of  the  grim  colonial  days. 

A  notable  man  of  his  time  was  Elizur  Holyoke,  and  he  was  of  a  committee 
chosen  to  explore  and  ascertain  the  precise  extent  of  Springfield,  which  then 
extended  to  Northampton  and  Hadley.  A  pretty  legend  of  the  valley  is  Dr.  J. 
G.  Holland's  story,  told  in  most  musical  verse  of  the  Mountain  Christening. 

"On  a  beautiful  morning  in  June,  they  sav, 
Two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago," 

Captain  Holyoke  and  Captain  Thomas  with  a  little  company  of  stanch  followers 
started  out  on  a  survey  of  the  country. 
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"Holyoke,  the  gentle  and  daring,  stood 

On  the  Eastern  bank,  with  his  trusty  four, 
And  Rowland  Thomas,  the  gallant  and  good, 

Headed  the  band  on  the  other  shore. 

The  women  ran  weeping  to  bid  them  good-bye, 

And  sweet  Mary  Pynchon  was  there  (I  guess} 
With  a  sigh  in  her  throat,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye 
As  Holyoke  marched  into  the  wilderness." 
The  melodious  rhyme  goes  on  to  describe  the  journey  up  the  valley  and  the 
night  camp,  where  : 

"The  gieat  tails  roared  in  their  ears  all  night, 

And  the  sturgeon  splashed,  and  the  wild-cat  screamed, 
And  they  did  not  wake  till  the  morning  light 
Red  through  the  willowy  branches  streamed." 

The  story  of  the  naming  of  Mt.  Holyoke  is  told  as  follows : 
"The  morning  dawned  on  the  double  group, 

Facing  each  other  on  opposite  shores, 
Where  years  ago  with  a  mighty  swoop 

The  waters  parted  the  mountain  doors." 
"  Let  us  christen  the  mountains  !  "    said  Holyoke  in  glee, 

"  Let  us  christen  the  mountains !  "    said  Thomas  again, 
"This  mountain  for  you,  and  that  mountain  for  me," 

And  their  trusty  fellows  responded  "  Amen  !  " 
Then  Holyoke  buried  his  palm  in  the  stream, 

And  tossed  the  pure  spray  toward  the  mountain  brow 
And  said,  while  it  shone  in  the  sun's  tierce  beam, 

"Fair  mountain,  thou  art  Mt.  Holyoke  now!  " 

How  much  of  this 
rhythmic  legend  is  true  and 
how  much  imaginary  is 
uncertain  ;  but  it  is  quite 
probable  that  in  the  course 
of  this  survey  Holyoke 's 
name  was  given  to  the 
mountain,  of  which  Hol- 
yoke city  is  a  namesake. 

The  town  so  origina- 
ted and  named  grew  grad- 
ually until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war.  but  its 
most  rapid  growth  lias 
been  since  1865.  In  185  7 
the  water-power  and  prop- 
erty were  purchased  by  a 
the  second  congregational  church.  company  which  organized 

as  the  Holyoke  Water  Power  Company,  and  which  has  fostered  and  developed  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  place  as  a  manufacturing  centre  to  a  wonderful  degree. 
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THE  CITY  HALL. 

In  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  existence  the  town  acquired  a  population  of 
about  11,000  and  a  valuation  of  nearly  $10,000,000.    In  the  sixteen  years  that 
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have  succeeded,  the  population  has  almost  trebled  and  the  valuation  this  year  is 
nearly  $16,000,000. 

There  is  not  another  city  in  the  east  that  can  show  such  swift  and  at  the 
same  time  substantial  growth  as  Holyoke  has  enjoyed  during  the  two  decades 
succeeding  the  war.  In  a  few  years  it  became  the  greatest  paper-making  centre 
of  the  country.  It  has  now  twenty- four  large  paper-making  corporations,  one 
having  the  largest  paper-mill  in  the  world.  A  long  established  cotton  manufac- 
turing company  employs  one  thousand  and  three  hundred  operatives.  A  company 
manufacturing  worsted  goods  employs  one  thousand  persons,  the  two  mammoth 
thread-mills  have  some  one  thousand  names  on  the  pay-rolls.  The  Unquomonk 
silk  works,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  great  Mill  River  flood  of  1874  were 
re-located  in  this  city,  where  was  found  a  safe,  reliable  water-power.  There  are 
woolen  factories,  including  a  company  for  manufacturing  imitation  seal-skin 
goods  and  a  large  blanket  mill.  The  manufacture  of  Blank  books  and  Envelopes, 
Steam-pumps,  Wire,  Machinery,  Cutlery,  Screws,  Fire- hydrants  and  Steam- 
boilers,  Cement  works,  Spindles  and  Reeds,  Fourdrinier  wire  and  Rubber-goods 
are  among  the  city's  greatly  diversified  industries.  There  are  extensive  brick- 
yards and  stone  quarries  near  at  hand  and  the  lumbering  business  is  an  important 
industry. 

The  building  growth  of  the  city  has  kept  pace  with  the  manufacturing. 
Where  a  few  years  ago  were  acres  of  woodland,  swamps  or  brambly  pastures,  are 
now  well-graded  streets  lined  with  pleasant  houses.  Hills  have  been  leveled, 
ponds  and  ravines  filled  and  made  into  valuable  real  estate.  From  the  highlands 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  there  are  river  and  mountain  views  of  surpassing 
beauty.  Gradually  the  building  centre  is  moving  westward  and  many  charming 
homes  have  been  created  on  the  suburban  streets.  The  old  stage-road  which  led 
from  Springfield  to  Northampton  is  now  a  wide,  well-graded  highway  with  hand- 
some villas  surrounded  by  spacious  grounds.  Here  are  the  fine  residences  of 
Treasurer  R.  B.  Johnson  of  the  Holyoke  Savings  Bank,  G.  W.  Prentiss  of  the 
wire-mills,  Westover,  the  residence  of  E.  J.  Pomeroy,  Lawnfield,  the  house  of 
R.  M.  Fairfield,  "The  Knolls"  the  fine  residence  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Heywood,  and 
on  the  higest  point  of  all  is  Rus-in-Urbe,  the  lookout  point  of  Mr.  Foster  Wilson. 
Farther  south  on  the  same  street  are  the  residencies  of  Mr.  Timothy  Merrick, 
Donald  Mackintosh,  Oscar  Ely,  John  Cleary  and  others.  The  residence  streets 
of  Ward  six  are  pleasant  with  shade  trees,  blooming  gardens  and  lovely  houses. 
From  the  most  sightly  eminence  of  the  ward,  the  house  of  William  Skinner  of 
the  silk-mill  overlooks  the  city.  A  central  and  pleasant  square  encloses  the 
home  of  W.  A.  Chase,  the  agent  of  the  Water  Power  Company,  and  houses  with 
all  the  appointments  of  elegance  and  luxury  are  owned  by  Messrs.  Whiting,  Dillon, 
Farr,  Metcalf,  Mackintosh,  W.  A.  Prentiss.  Clark,  E.  W.  Chapin,  Ramage, 
Newton,  Corser  and  many  others.  Fairmount  Square  is  a  new  section  just 
opened  for  good  residence,.  In  the  southerly  part  of  the  city  is  the  farm  of  Con- 
gressman Win.  Whiting  with  its  herds  of  beautiful  Jerseys,  and  on  the  Springfield 
road  is  the  model  Brightside  farm,  the  pet  life-project  of  W.  H.  Wilkinson,  blanket 
manufacturer.     This  farm  is  also  the  home  of   splendid  specimens  of  the 
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Jersey  cow.  A  majority  of  the  principal  streets  of  Holyoke  bear  the  names  thar 
were  given  them  when  the  town  was  first  mapped  out  by  its  prophetic  founders. 
At  first  Holyoke  was  chiefly  a  cotton  manufacturing  town  and  of  the  streets  laid 
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out  from  east  to  west  the  names  of  prominent  cotton  manufacturing  companies  of 
the  state  alternated  with  the  names  of  Massachusetts  counties.  There  are 
Franklin,  Hampshire,  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Hampden  streets,  alternated  with 
Jackson,  Sargeant,  Cabot,  Appleton,  D wight  and  Lyman,  named  for  noted  cotton 
manufacturing  firms.  Main  street  is  a  long  thoroughfare  extending  north  and  south 
and  terminating  at  the  river.    Canal.  Race,  and  Bridge  streets  were  named  from 
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their  location.  Bowers,  Mosher  and  Ely  from  former  landowners  of  Depot  Hill 
John  street  and  Oliver  street  perpetuate  the  name  of  John  Oliver ;  High  street 

was  named  for  its  sightly  location.  West  of, 
and  parallel  with,  High,  the  streets  have  the 
names  of  woods,  Maple,  Chestnut,  Elm, 
Walnut,  Pine,  Beach,  Oak,  Linden  and 
Sycamore.  Many  of  the  streets  in  Ward 
seven  were  named  for  persons  first  owning 
land  or  building  upon  them.  Northampton 
street,  is  the  county  highway  from  Springfield 
to  Northampton. 

The  total  area  of  Holyoke  is  about 
fourteen  square  miles.  The  first  city  govern- 
ment was  organized  in  January  1874,  and 
the  first  Mayor  of  the  city  was  Hon.  Wm.  B. 
C.  Pearsons,  now  judge  of  the  Police  court, 
who  held  the  office  three  years.  The  succeed- 
ing mayors  have  been  Hon.  William  Whiting, 
at  present  a  Congressman  from  the  nth  Dis- 
windsor  hotel  .  twt,  R.  P.  Crafts,  William  Ruddy,  F.  P. 

Goodall,  and  James  E.  Delaney,  the  present  Executive.  The  city  offices  and  the 
public  library  are  located  in  the  city  hall,  a  fine  granite  building  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1876  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $400,000.  In  the  same  year  the  city  erected  a 
monument  on  Hampden  Square  in  memory  of  the  soldiers  who  died  in  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion.  The  handsome  opera  house,  where  the  best  of  theatrical  and 
musical  talent  appears  during  the  entertainment  season,  was  built  by  Messrs 
Whiting  &  Brown  and  was  completed  in  1878. 

The  city  has  four  National  Banks,  and  three  Savings  Banks.  It  has  a  daily 
newspaper,  the  Transcript,  which  is  the  direc  t  successor  of  the  first  newspaper 
printed  in  Holyoke,  in  1849.  Under  its  present  title  the  Transcript  has  been 
published  since  the  year  1863. 

The  water  supply  for  the  city  is  derived  from  the  Ashley  and  Wright  ponds, 
the  water- works  having  been  completed  in  1873.  Since  then,  other  mountain 
streams  and  reservoirs  have  been  united  with  the  water  supply  of  the  ponds,  to 
make  it  adequate  for  the  growing  city's  needs.  The  ponds  from  which  the  pipes 
are  laid  are  located  some  four  miles  from  the  City  hall. 

Holyoke  pays  liberally  to  support  its  public  schools.  There  are  eight  brick 
school  buildings  with  all  the  modern  improvements  and  conveniences  for  the 
graded  schools,  besides  suburban  school-houses  and  a  High  school  with  160 
pupils.  The  Catholic  parishes  in  the  city  also  support  flourishing  parochial 
schools,  St.  Jerome  parish  having  just  completed  a  large  brick  building  for  a  girl's 
school. 

The  city  has  a  wealth  of  new  churches.  The  first  little  square  white  church 
which  the  Baptists  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  removed  in  1880  and 
a  modern  brick  church  now  occupies  the  site.    The  Second  Baptist  Church 
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•society  in  the  central  part 
of  the  city  has  just  com- 
pleted a  fine  church  edi- 
fice. The  Second  Congre- 
gational society,  two  years 
ago,  dedicated  a  splendid 
granite  building  which  cost 
nearly  $100,000,  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  plain  brick 
meeting-house  which  in 
1853  was  erected  at  the 
corner  of  High  and  Dwight 
streets.  The  city  has  a 
large  Catholic  population 
and  three  extensive  Cath- 
olic parishes  each  having 
a  capacious  church  of  fit- 
ting architecture.  The 
Episcopal  people  worship 
in    a    picturesque  stone 
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church  on  Maple  street,  and  near  it  is  the  cozy  little  Unitarian  church.  The 
Methodists  built  a  church  of  brick  on  Main  street  about  the  year  1870.  The 
First  Congregational  society  has  a  wooden  edifice  on  Northampton  street  —  the 
oldest  church  building  in  the  city  since  the  primitive  First  Baptist  meeting-house 
was  taken  down  — and  the  church  at  South  Holyoke  where  the  German  residents 
listen  to  the  services  of  their  faith  in  the  language  of  the  fatherland. 
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THE  LAST  PORTRAIT  OF  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

The  many  who  cherish  the  memory  of  Daniel  Webster  with  more  than 
common  interest  and  veneration,  are  fortunate,  in  that  the  records  of  his  life, 
his  habits  and  his  appearance  are  so  complete.    The  portraits  of  Webster,  now 


extant,  represent  the  great  statesman  at  numerous  periods  of  his  life. 

In  July,  1852,  Mr.  Webster  was  in  Franklin,  N.  H.,  and  theie  sat  for  his 
picture  to  the  local  artist  of  the  town,  who  finished  an  excellent  daguerrotype. 
The  picture  was  given  by  Mr.  Webster  to  the  Hon.  Stephen  M.  Allen,  who  now 
has  it  in  his  possession  at  the  rooms  of  the  Webster  Historical  Society,  in  the  Old 
South  Meeting  House,  and  by  whose  courtesy  it  is  here  reproduced. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  three  months  after  the  picture  was  made, 
Daniel  Webster  at  his  Marshfield  home,  breathed  his  last ;  leaving  this  portrait 
the  last  ever  taken  of  him  from  life. 
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FORT  SHIRLEY. 

By  Frof.  A.  L.  Perry  of  Williams  College. 

The  recent  centennial  celebration  in  the  town  of  Heath,  Franklin  County, 
Massachusetts,  has  freshened  up  an  interest  in  the  history  of  the  old  fort  that  was 
built  within  its  borders,  at  the  opening  of  the  Old  French  War  in  1 744,  by  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  The  present  writer,  however,  has  made  a  study  for  many 
years  of  that  and  its  kindred  forts,  has  repeatedly  visited  and  critically  examined 
its  site,  and  has  in  his  possession  the  chief  movable  memorials  of  what  was 
indeed  a  small,  yet  in  its  historical  connections  a  deeply  interesting,  military 
outpost. 

The  first  white  men  known  or  supposed  to  have  ever  penetrated  the  original 
forests  in  the  town  of  Heath  were  Richard  Hazen  and  six  others,  the  surveyor 
and  chain-men  and  their  assistants,  who  ran  the  official  northern  line  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  early  spring  of  1741.  Besides  the  surveyor  himself,  who  was  then 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Haverhill,  on  the  Merrimac,  and  his  son  of  the  same  name, 
then  nineteen  years  old,  the  party  consisted  of  Caleb  Swan,  Benjamin  Smith, 
Zachariah  Hildrith,  Ebenezer  Shaw  and  William  Richardson.  Under  an  impera- 
tive order  from  the  Privy  Council  in  England,  Governor  Belcher,  who  at  that 
time  administered  government  over  both  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
commissioned  Hazen  to  run  the  ultimate  line  between  the  two,  beginning  at  a 
point  three  miles  north  of  Pawtucket  Falls  on  the  Merrimac  (now  Lowell), 
and  extending  on  a  due  west  course  till  it  should  meet  His  Majesty's  other  Gov- 
ernments. This  arbitrary  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  in  selecting  the  very 
southernmost  point  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Merrimac,  as  the  place  meant  in 
in  the  old  Charter  of  Massachusetts  in  the  phrase  Merrimack  River,"  instead  of 
taking,  as  Massachusetts  claimed,  the  northernmost  point  of  the  river  in  Franklin, 
N.  H.,  or  as  New  Hampshire  had  claimed,  the  point  at  the  mouih  of  the  river, 
robbed  Massachusetts  of  a  strip  of  territory  fourteen  miles  wide  the  whole  length 
of  the  Colony,  which  New  Hampshire  had  never  before  claimed,  but  which  her 
shrewd  and  unscrupulous  Agent  now  extorted  from  the  ignorance  of  English 
Councillors. 

Hazen  began  his  survey  March  21,  1741.  The  English  instructions  required 
a  course  due  west,  and  Governor  Belcher  and  his  Council  ordered  ten  degrees  for 
the  then  variation  of  the  needle,  which  was  not  quite  enough,  so  that  the  line 
actually  ran  slightly  north  of  due  west,  and  saved  to  Massachusetts  at  the  west 
end  of  the  line  (in  Williamstown)  about  1  deg.  and  50  min.  After  the  party  left 
the  Connecticut  river  on  April  6,  they  slept  on  snow  at  a  depth  of  two  or  three 
feet  every  night  till  they  crossed  the  Hoosac  river  in  Williamstown  on  April  12. 
"  It  clouded  over  before  Night  and  rained  sometime  before  day  which  caused  us 
to  stretch  Our  blankets  and  lye  under  them  on  ye  bare  Ground,  which  was  the 
first  bare  ground  we  laid  on  after  we  left  Northfield."    It  was  on  April  9  that 
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they  measured  the  present  north  line  of  Heath.    Let  the  clear-eyed  surveyor 
describe  in  his  own  words  the  general  situation  of  the  future  Fort  Shirley. 

"  At  the  End  of  three  miles  we  came  to  a  large  brook  running  Southeasterly  and  at  the 
End  of  this  days  measure  to  another  large  brook  running  Southerly,  by  which  we  took  Our  lodg- 
ing. Here  we  tract  a  Bear  and  therefore  named  it  Bear  brook,  both  these  brooks  being  branches 
of  Deerfield  River.  The  land  this  day  was  some  of  the  best  of  Land  and  for  three  miles  together. 
The  last  year  Pigeons'  nests  were  so  thick  that  500  might  have  been  told  on  the  beech  trees  at 
One  time,  and  they  could  have  been  counted  on  the  Hemlocks  as  well,  I  believe  three  thousand 
at  one  turn  Round.  The  snow  was  for  ye  most  part  three  feet  deep,  the  weather  was  fair  and 
wind  Northwest." 

Although  Hazen  named  the  last  mountain  on  his  line  where  he  supposed  the 
eastern  line  of  New  York,  would  ultimately  run  "Mount  Belcher,"  in  honor  of 
the  Governor  who  had  commissioned  him  to  lay  it,  the  just  unpopularity  of  the 
line  itself  and  Belcher's  connection  with  it  immediately  caused  his  recall  from  his 
government,  and  the  appointment  of  William  Shirley  in  his  stead.  Belcher  was 
Massachusetts  born ;  while  Shirley,  though  British  born,  became  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  of  all  the  colonial  governors  of  Massachusetts.  The 
building  of  Fort  Shirley  in  1744  and  the  naming  it  after  the  new  Governor,  as 
well  as  the  building  a  little  later  of  the  two  forts  to  the  westward,—  Fort  Pelham 
in  Rowe  and  Fort  Massachusetts  in  what  is  now  North  Adams, —  all  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  the  new  boundary  line,  showed  a  concern  of  the  colony  for 
its  now  greatly  curtailed  northern  limits,  as  well  as  a  much  greater  concern  for 
the  defence  of  the  scattered  settlements  west  of  the  Connecticut  river  from  the 
French  and  Indians,  who  had  several  well-trod  war-paths  to  the  English  settle- 
ments on  the  Connecticut  and  the  Deerfield. 

But,  after  all,  the  route  by  the  Hoosac  River  had  been  and  continued  the 
main  path  from  Canada  to  New  England  for  the  French  and  their  savage  Indian 
allies.  Whether  they  came  down  the  Hudson  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hoosac  at 
Schaghticoke,  or  struck  that  river  on  the  flank  at  Eagle  Bridge,  there  was  a  well- 
beaten  trail  — the  old  Mohawk  trail  —  along  the  north  bank  of  that  river  all  the 
way  from  Schaghticoke  to  what  is  now  North  Adams ;  and,  in  continuation  of 
that  river  trail,  the  "old  Indian  path"  over  the  Hoo:ac  Mountain,  directly  over 
the  line  of  the  present  Hoosac  Tunnel,  led  down  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Deerfield  river  and  so  down  to  the  Connecticut  at  old  Deerfield.  It  became, 
therefore,  of  great  moment  to  Massachusetts  to  defend  the  line  of  the  Deerfield 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war  of  1744—48.  A  few  private  houses  were  fortified 
in  what  is  now  Bernardston,  and  two  or  three  more  further  west  in  Coleraine, 
particularly  Fort  Lucas  and  Fort  Morrison,  the  owners  being  assisted  by  grants 
of  men  and  supplies  from  the  General  Court ;  and  during  this  war  and  more 
especially  the  next  and  last  French  war,  the  Indians  often  lurked  with  hostile 
intent  in  the  vicinity  of  these  extemporized  forts,  and  not  infrequently  surprised 
and  killed  and  scalped  men  from  the  little  garrisons,  and  carried  women  and 
children  into  captivity  to  Canada. 

But  the  first  regular  fort  built  to  protect  the  valley  of  the  Deerfield  and 
incidentally  also  the  line  of  the  Connecticut,  was  placed  by  Massachusetts  in  the 
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present  town  of  Heath.  It  was  built  wholly  at  the  public  expense,  and  garri- 
soned by  regularly  enlisted  or  impressed  soldiers,  and  named  Fort  Shirley  from 
the  enterprising  Governor  of  the  Province.  John  Stoddard  of  Northampton  was 
then  Colonel  of  the  militia  of  Hampshire,  a  designation  at  that  time  including 
all  of  Massachusetts  west  of  the  Connecticut  River  j  he  was  Shirley's  right-hand 
man  for  this  end  of  the  Province,  and  it  was  under  his  general  direction  that 
Forts  Shirley  and  Pelham  and  Massachusetts  were  erected. 

The  letter  is  still  extant  in  Stoddard's  own  hand,  dated  July  20,  1 744,  in 
which  Capt.  William  Williams  is  ordered  by  him  "  to  erect  as  soon  as  may  be" 
a  block-house  sixty  feet  square  "about  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Hugh 
Morrison's  house  in  Colrain  in  or  near  the  line  run  last  week  under  the  direction 
of  Col.  Timo.  Dwight  by  our  order."  In  the  same  letter,  Williams  is  directed  to 
employ  soldiers  in  the  construction  of  the  fort,  carpenters  to  be  allowed  "  nine 
shillings,  others  six  shillings  a  day  old  Tenor."  Several  other  directions  are  given, 
and  the  main  outlines  of  the  fort  are  prescribed ;  some  bills  are  still  extant  giving 
items  of  money  paid  out  for  many  different  parts  of  the  work;  six  of  the 
original  hewn  timbers  of  the  building  are  in  good  preservation  to-day  in  the  barn 
of  Orsamus  Maxwell  in  Heath,  each  stick  telling  some  tale  of  the  original 
mode  of  construction ;  so  that,  from  all  these  sources  of  information,  a  pretty 
accurate  idea  of  the  old  fort  can  be  made  out  to-day,  141  years  after  it  was  built. 
For  the  outside,  white  pine  logs  were  scored  down,  and  then  hewn  to  six 
inches  thick  and  fourteen  inches  high  ;  and  the  scores  worked  48  days  on  these, 
receiving  £  14,8s.  for  their  work,  and  the  hewers  24  days,  receiving  £  10,1 6s. 
The  walls  of  the  fort  were  twelve  feet  high,  thus  requiring  nine  courses  of  these 
timbers  laid  edgewise  one  above  another,  each  being  doweled  to  the  one  below 
by  red  oak  dowel-pins,  two  of  which  were  pulled  out  of  their  quiet  resting  places 
of  141  years'  duration,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  by  Mr.  Maxwell  and  the 
writer,  Sept.  5,  1885.  Those  ends  of  these  timbers  that  came  to  the  four 
comers  of  the  fort  were  dove-tailed  into  each  other  in  the  well  known  manner, 
so  that  there  were  straight  lines  and  strong  locking  at  the  corners ;  and  it  so 
happens,  that  three  of  the  six  timbers  preserved  are  corner  timbers,  and  show 
at  one  end  the  exact  mode  of  locking. 

There  were  two  mounts  on  two  corners  of  the  fort  1 2  feet  square  and  7  feet 
high;  and  the  houses  and  barracks  within  the  fort  were  11  feet  wide  with  shin- 
gled roofs ;  and  the  mount-timber,  the  insides  of  the  houses,  and  the  floors,  were 
all  hewn,  presumably  of  the  same  width  and  thickness  as  the  wall-timbers. 
Undoubtedly  the  whole  parade  in  the  middle  of  the  fort  was  also  floored  in  the 
same  way,  as  the  site  of  the  fort  was  and  is  low  and  wet. 

The  fort  was  built  in  this  manner  during  the  months  of  August,  September, 
and  October,  1744 ;  and  on  the  30th  of  the  last  mentioned  month,  Capt.  Williams 
commenced  to  billet  himself  and  the  soldiers  under  his  command  at  the  fort. 
He  remained  there  all  the  winter  and  spring ;  about  the  1st  of  March  he  enlisted 
14  of  his  men  for  the  Louisburg  Expedition,  at  Col.  Stoddard's  request,  whom  he 
took  to  Boston  ;  but  was  not  himself  allowed  to  embark,  and  returned  to  his  fort  ; 
while  later  in  the  season,  under  a  strong  call  for  reinforcements  for  Louisburg  by 
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Gov.  Shirley,  Williams  took  74  able  bodied  men  to  Boston,  recruited  by  himself 
in  less  than  six  days  mostly  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  and  was  given  a  Lieuten- 
ant colonel's  commission  in  the  regiment  destined  for  Louisburg  commanded  by 
Col.  John  Choate.  They  sailed  in  June,  1745,  but  the  fortress  had  been  taken 
before  they  arrived,  and  the  regiment  with  Williams  as  acting  Colonel  was 
detained  there  to  do  garrison  duty. 

Fort  Pelham  in  Rowe  was  built  by  Williams  before  he  left  for  Louisburg,  that 
is,  in  the  spring  of  1 745  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  we  find  Capt.  Ephraim 
Williams,  a  kinsman  of  the  other,  afterwards  founder  of  Williams  College,  in 
command  of  Fort  Shirley  and  of  the  line  of  forts.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  other  in  June ;  but 
which  of  the  two  built  Fort  Massachusetts  along  the  same  line,  or  whether  either 
of  them,  can  not  now  be  stated  with  absolute  certainty.  It  is  probable  that 
Ephraim  Williams  saw  to  its  construction  under  the  Committee  of  the  General 
Court,  of  which  Stoddard  was  Chairman ;  and  at  any  rate  he  was  in  command  of 
the  whole  "  line  of  Forts,  viz.  Northfield,  Falltown,  Colrain,  Fort  Shirley,  Fort 
Pelham,  Fort  Massachusetts,  and  the  soldiers  posted  at  the  Collars,  Shattucks 
Fort,  Bridgman's,  Deerfield,  Rhode  Town,  and  New  Hampton,"  as  early  as  Dec. 
10,  1745.  Just  a  year  from  that  time  he  sends  in  his  account  for  the  entire 
year, — "  In  which  time  he  has  had  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  under  his  partic- 
ular charge  and  government." 

Because  it  was  the  first  fort  built  by  the  Colony  in  that  region,  and  espec- 
ially because  Fort  Massachusetts  was  captured  and  burnt  by  the  French  and 
Indians  in  August,  1 746,  Shirley  became  very  prominent  in  that  war,  and  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  successive  commanders  of  the  line  of  forts.  Massachusetts 
was  rebuilt  early  in  1747,  and  thereafter  became  the  chief  work;  for  both  before 
and  after  the  Peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748,  it  was  perceived  that  the  sites  of 
Shirley  and  Pelham  had  been  ill-chosen,  and  that  the  route  by  the  Hoosac  was 
the  one  to  be  kept  open  for  hostile  demonstration  towards  Crown  Point,  and  the 
one  to  be  defended  against  hostile  demonstration  from  all  that  quarter.  Forts 
Shirley  and  Pelham,  accordingly,  which  were  very  differently  constructed,  ceased 
to  be  of  much  military  significance  after  the  Peace,  though  both  were  slightly 
garrisoned  for  several  years  after.  In  t  749  and  a  part  certainly  of  the  next  year, 
there  were  five  men  only  in  Fort  Shirley,  namely,  Lieutenant  William  Lyman, 
Gershom  Hawks,  John  Powell,  Samuel  Stebbins,  and  Peter  Bove.  From  June, 
1725  till  the  end  of  May,  1754,  one  man  in  each  constituted  the  garrison  of  Shirley 
and  Pelham.  Archibald  Powell  held  watch  and  ward  on  the  heights  of  Heath  and 
George  Hall  on  the  lofty  meadow  in  Rowe.  Each  drew  his  pay  from  the  treas- 
ury of  the  colony  ;  and  each  had  a  magnificent  lookout  from  his  solitary  sentry- 
box.  Monadnock  is  in  plain  sight  to  the  east,  and  Haystack  to  the  north  from 
the  site  of  Fort  Shirley  and  the  Hoosacs  to  the  west  and  Greylock  overtopping 
them  greeted  the  roving  gaze  of  George  Hall  from  the  picketed  enclosure 
of  Fort  Pelham. 

There  was  but  one  chaplain  to  the  line  of  forts,  Rev.  John  Norton,  appointed 
from  Falltown  in  1745,  who  passed  from  one  to  the  other  as  his  sense  of  duty  tc 
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each  garrison  might  prompt ;  and  Mrs.  Norton  with  one  or  two  children  lived  in 
Fort  Shirley  for  more  than  a  year  while  her  husband  was  in  captivity  in  Canada. 
Scouting  parties  of  the  soldiers  were  kept  constantly  passing  from  fort  to  fort 
when  not  employed  in  garrison  or  other  duty ;  their  allowance  on  the  march  was 
for  each  soldier  per  day  one  pound  of  bread,  one  pound  of  pork,  and  one  gill  of 
rum  :  while  in  garrison  each  man  was  allowed  per  day  one  pound  of  bread,  and 
one-half  pint  of  peas  or  beans,  two  pounds  of  pork  for  three  days,  and  one 
gallon  of  molasses  for  42  days.  It  is  certain,  that  one  or  more  cows  were  kept 
by  the  garrison  of  Fort  Shirley,  perhaps  on  account  of  Mrs.  Norton  and  her 
children"  for  there  was  a  cleared  field  around  the  fort,  and  an  old  cow-bell  half 
eaten  up  by  rust  was  found  not  long  ago  near  its  site,  which  site,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  several  miles  from  any  habitation  of  men  at  any  time  in  the 
last  century. 

After  an  existence  of  one  hundred  and  forty-one  years,  the  old  well  of  Fort 
Shirley,  which  was  undoubtedly  within  the  block-house  and  probably  in  one 
corner  of  the  enclosure  away  from  the  "  parade,"  is  able  to  tell  pretty  thoroughly 
to  this  day  the  story  of  its  own  construction.  Four  forest  staddles  about  six 
inches  in  diameter/ one  for  each  corner  of  the  well,  were  set  upright  on  the 
ground,  and  then  ash  planks  rived  from  a  log  about  five  feet  long  were  pinned  or 
spiked  on  the  outside  of  these  staddles,  beginning  at  the  bottom  ;  and  this  frame 
being  placed  on  the  ground  where  the  well  was  to  be,  the  earth  was  thrown  out 
over  the  sides,  and  so  the  well  was  gradually  sunk  to  the  required  depth,  the 
plank-siding  being  added  gradually  as  the  shaft  was  lowered.  These  rived  planks 
and  the  tops  of  the  four  corner-poles,  that  can  now  be  seen  and  fingered  less  than 
two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  were  not  very  uniform  in  thickness,  and 
of  course  have  rotted  off  at  the  top  by  time  and  exposure ;  but  enough  of  both 
has  been  preserved  till  this  time  by  constant  submergence  in  the  water  and  in  the 
unusually  moist  soil  above  it  to  betray  without  any  serious  question  the  nature  of 
the  materials  used  and  the  mode  of  their  employment.  One  of  the  corner-posts 
was  a  black  birch  and  the  bark  on  it  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  at  and 
below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  last  incident  to  be  mentioned  at  this  time  in  connection  with  Fort 
Shirley  relates  to  the  Rev.  John  Norton,  his  wife  and  daughter.  Norton  was  born 
in  Berlin,  Conn.,  in  17 16  ;  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1737  ;  was  ordained  in 
Fall  Town,  since  Bernardston,  Mass.,  in  1741  ;  he  was  the  first  minister  in  that 
town,  "  but  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  times,"  and  to  the  fact  that  his 
people  lay  right  in  the  angle  between  the  military  line  of  the  Connecticut  and 
that  of  the  Deerfield,  and  had  consequently  as  much  as  they  could  do,  to 
maintain  their  families  exposed  as  they  were,  he  labored  there  about  four  years, 
and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  line  of  forts  almost  as  soon  as  the  men  were 
fairly  in  garrison.  He  was  in  Fort  Massachusetts  when  it  was  besieged  and  cap- 
tured by  an  army  of  French  and  Indians  in  August,  1 746  ;  went  captive  with  the 
rest  of  the  garrison  to  Quebec ;  returned,  exchanged,  in  just  a  year ;  and  wrote 
an  account  of  the  siege,  the  journey  northwards,  the  captivity,  and  the  return,  a 
precious  little  book,  which  he  entitled  after  a  memorable  precedent  "The 
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Redeemed  Captive."  His  narrative  begins  as  follows. —  "Thursday,  August  14, 
1746,  I  left  Fort  Shirley  in  company  with  Dr.  Williams  and  about  fourteen  of  the 
soldiers ;  we  went  to  Pelham  Fort,  and  from  thence  to  Captain  Rice's,  where  we 
lodged  that  night.  Friday,  the  15th,  we  went  from  thence  to  Fort  Massachusetts, 
where  I  designed  to  have  tarried  about  a  month.  Saturday,  16th,  the  Doctor 
with  fourteen  men,  went  off  for  Deerfield,  and  left  in  the  fort  Sergeant  John 
Hawks  with  twenty  soldiers,  about  half  of  them  sick  with  bloody  flux." 

We  can  not  now  follow  the  good  chaplain  in  his  deeply  interesting  narrative. 
He  makes  no  mention  in  it  of  his  family,  but  it  is  certain  from  other  data  that  he 
left  Mrs.  Norton  and  his  young  children  in  garrison  at  Fort  Shirley,  and  that  just 
about  the  time  of  his  return  from  captivity  to  Boston,  which  was  August  16,  1747, 
his  little  girl,  Anna,  died  at  the  fort  and  was  buried  in  the  field  a  little  to  the  west 
of  it.  Probably  some  soldier  in  the  fort  chiselled  upon  the  rude  stone  the 
inscription  as  follows  : 

Hear  lys  ye  body  of  Anna 

D  :  of  ye  Rev  : 
Mr.  John  Norton.    She  died 
Aug;  ye—  aged—  1747. 

This  stone  stood  there  in  the  bleak  field  exposed  to  the  suns  of  summer  and 
the  storms  of  winter  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  The  day  of 
August  on  which  she  died  and  the  number  of  years  she  had  lived  have  become 
illegible  by  exposure, —  impossible  to  be  deciphered.  The  stone  has  lately  been 
removed  to  Williams  College,  and  with  its  companion  relic,  a  stick  of  one  of  the 
timbers  of  Fort  Shirley,  and  a  few  other  memorials  of  the  well  and  fort,  are  safe 
in  a  fire-proof  building. 

The  tradition  is  still  lively  in  Heath,  and  it  may  well  be  an  historical  fact  for 
it  has  been  handed  down  by  an  aged  citizen  there  whose  life  began  with  the 
century,  that  there  used  to  come  up  from  Connecticut  on  an  occasional  pilgrimage 
to  the  site  of  Fort  Shirley  and  particularly  to  the  grave  of  Anna  Norton  some 
of  her  relatives.  This  is  very  likely;  for  John  Norton  became  in  1748  a 
pastor  in  the  parish  of  East  Hampton,  Middlesex  Co.,  Conn.,  where  he  died  in 
1778  ;  and  one  may  still  read  on  his  tombstone  there  the  following  inscription  : 

In  MEMORy  of 
The  Rev.  John  Norton 
Pastor  of  the  3D  Church  in  Chatham 
Who  died  with  Small  Pox 
March  24TH  AD  1778 
In  the  6 3D  Year  of  his  Age. 

He  left  several  children.  Among  them  an  unmarried  daughter,  who  lived  till 
1825.  It  is  no  mean  touch  and  print  of  vital  human  sympathy  that  is  left  upon 
the  sod  beneath  the  great  tree  in  Shirley-field  by  the  figure  of  one  who  came  and 
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came  again  from  a  distant  place  to  catch,  it  may  be,  a  note  from  the  dreary  Past 
and  drop  a  tear  upon  the  grave  of  a  sister  whom  she  never  saw. 

"To  his  Excellency  William  Shirley,  Esq.  Capt.  Gen.  and  Gov'  r  in  Chief  of 
this  Province,  the  Hon'  ble  his  Majesty's  Council  &  House  of  Representatives  in 
Gen.  Court  assembled — 

The  Memorial  of  John  Norton  of  Springfield  in  the  County  of  Hampshire,  Clerk,  humbly 
showeth  That  in  the  month  of  February,  1746,  he  entered  into  the  Service  of  the  Province  as  a 
Chaplain  for  the  Line  of  Forts  on  the  Western  Frontier  and  continued  in  that  service  until  the 
Twentieth  day  of  August  following,  when  he  was  captivated  at  Fort  Massachusetts  and  carried  to 
Canada  by  the  enemy,  where  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  for  the  space  of  twelve  months,  during 
which  time  he  constantly  officiated  as  a  chaplain  among  his  fellow-prisoners  in  foe  best  manner 
he  was  able  under  the  grear  difficulties  and  suffering  of  his  imprisonment,  and  your  Humble 
Petit' r  begs  leave  further  to  inform  your  Excell'  c.  &  Honors  that  besides  the  great  Difficulties 
and  Hardships  that  your  Petit 'r  indured  during  his  captivity  abroad,  he  and  his  family  by  means 
thereof  are  reduced  to  great  Straight  and  Difficulties  at  home.  He  therefore  prays  your  Excell'  c 
and  Honors  would  take  his  distressed  Circumstances  into  your  wiser  Consideration  and  grant 
him  such  Help  and  Relief  as  your  Excell' c,  and  Honors  in  your  Wisdom  and  Goodness  shall 
deem  meet,  and  your  memorialist  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray. 

John  Norton. 

Springfield,  Jan.  25,  1748. 

[endorsed]  _ 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Feb,  23,  1748. 

Read  and  Ordered  that  the  sum  of  £31,  10s.  be  allowed  the  memorialist  in  consideration  of 
this  officiating  as  Chaplain  to  the  Prisoners  whilst  in  captivity  at  Canada. 

In  council  read  &  concurred  W.  Hutchinson,  Speaker 

J.  Willard 

Sec'y 

Consented  to 

W.  Shirley. 
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By  Victoria  Reed. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1847,  Brigham  Young  and  a  few  followers  pitched 
their  tents  at  the  base  of  the  Wasatch  Range  —  a  spur  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. This  was  the  nucleus  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  flourishing  city  of 
Salt  Lake.  These  pioneers  came  across  the  vast  plains,  over  the  desolate 
mountains  and  entered  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  through  Emigration 
Canon.  Their  first  view  of  the  locality  was  from  the  mouth  of  the  canon 
which  is  at  an  elevation  of  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  city,  and  from  this 
eminence  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  enabled  them  to  see  mountain  ranges 
ninety  miles  distant. 

The  wide  valley,  the  broad  expanse  of  the  lake  with  its  mountainous  islands, 
miles  in  extent,  and  the  encircling  ranges,  formed  an  amphitheatre  of  unex- 
ampled grandeur  and  rugged  beauty.  The  valley  itself  at  that  time  was  a  vast 
desert  without  tree  or  shrub,  nothing  but  the  wild  sage-brush  and  the  white  alkali 
soil  could  be  seen,  if  we  except  the  scrub-oaks  and  lebanon  cedars  that  covered 
the  mountain  sides  and  the  emerald  colored  waters  of  the  lake.  Utah  was  then 
Mexican  Territory,  and  this  fact,  as  much  perhaps  as  any  other,  determined 
Brigham  Young  to  settle  there.  When  the  exodus  from  Nauvoo  took  place,  the 
Mormons  were  roughly  estimated  at  four  thousand  souls  and  probably  about  that 
number  made  the  first  settlement  in  Utah  ;  but  they  have  increased  now  to  over 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  in  the  United  States  with  societies  in  England, 
Wales  and  Scandinavia,  all  flourishing  and  sending  yearly  to  Salt  Lake  as  many  as 
they  can  find  means  to  transport.  The  history  of  this  people  will  probably  never 
be  fully  written,  but  they  endured  hardships,  privations,  sufferings,  torture  and 
death.  Their  settlement  of  Utah  was  one  of  extreme  peril  and  anxiety,  and  for 
years  it  was  a  question  whether  they  would  survive  or  perish.  Had  they  been 
actuated  by  conscience,  by  pure  religious  zeal,  by  patriotism,  by  any  of  the  nobler 
sentiments,  they  would  have  made  an  enviable  reputation  in  history  and  gone 
down  to  posterity  as  a  society  commanding  the  respect  and  veneration  of  the 
world ;  but  when  it  is  known  that  no  community  or  state  even  would  tolerate 
them  and  that  they  sought  this  uninhabitable  wild,  this  unknown  and  then 
foreign  territory,  to  escape  the  punishment  of  their  crimes,  and  to  practise 
an  abhorrent  and  barbarous  tenet  of  their  faith,  their  glory  departs  and  they 
look  and  will  look  in  the  light  of  history  abject  and  pitiable.  Some  conception 
of  their  great  undertaking  in  crossing  the  continent  may  be  imagined  when  we 
reflect  there  were  no  roads,  no  known  way  across  the  vast  arid  plains,  no  mount- 
ain cuts,  no  bridged  streams,  no  drinking  water  for  miles  upon  miles  with  long 
tedious  marches  resulting  in  sickness  and  death. 

To  one  acquainted  with  the  country,  knowing  the  obstacles  they  overcame,  it 
is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  women  and  children  were  ever  able  to  perform  it.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  their  destination  reached,  their  trials  had  only  fairly 
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begun.  They  were  surrounded  by  savages,  they  were  over  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  habitation  of  a  white  man.  They  had  pitched  their  tents  on  an  alkali  plain 
tha*  had  never  been  tilled  ;  not  a  blade  of  grass  grew  in  the  soil  and  this  in  a 
climate  where  not  a  drop  of  rain  or  even  a  cloud  appeared  for  six  months  in  the 
year.  Irrigation  had  never  been  tried,  and  the  whole  scheme  was  an  experiment, 
the  failure  of  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  settlement.  The  first  winter 
was  spent  in  their  wagons  and  in  tents,  while  their  subsistence  was  upon  a  scanty 
supply  of  vegetables.  It  is  no  more  than  common  justice  to  accord  to  this 
people  a  great  undertaking  in  founding  the  settlements  of  the  territory,  and  a 
great  triumph  in  their  complete  success  j  but  above  and  beyond  this,  very  little  can 
be  said  in  their  favor. 

The  legal  title  of  the  Mormon  church  is  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints,  and  in  the  church  parlance,  Salt  Lake  city  is  a  state  of  Zion  and 
the  real  Zion  is  at  Jackson,  Missouri,  to  which  place  the  Mormons  claim  they  are 
some  day  to  return.    The  Mormon  church  is  a  very  complicated  institution,  but 
as  perfect  in  its  organization  and  operations  as  the  Catholic  church.    Church  and 
State  are  inseparable  and  the  main  complications  are  in  the  priesthood  which 
extends  to  nearly  every  male  member  of  the  church  who  has  a  family,  thus  mak- 
ing them  all  more  or  less  responsible  for  the  proceedings  of  their  leaders.  This 
priesthood  is  composed  of  a.  president,  in  whom  is  combined  prophet,  seer  or 
revelator  of  the  church.    There  have  been  only  three  men  to  fill  that  office, 
Joseph  Smith,  Brigham  Young,  and  John  Taylor  who  now  occupies  the  position. 
This  chief  with  two  councillors  form  the  first  presidency.    Next  in  order  come  the 
twelve  aDOStles  who  hold  equal  authority  in  church  matters  with  the  president, 
though  the  presidency  is  the  last  resort  in  case  of  appeal.    Next  comes  the  order 
of  the  seventies,  which  consists  of  seven  presidents,  each  having  control  or  pre- 
siding  over  seventy  priests  or  lower  presidents,  each  of  whom  in  turn,  presides  over 
a  quorum  of  seventy.    Out  of  this  order  of  seventies  come  the  patriarchs  who 
dispense  the  blessings  of  the  church,  the  high  council  which  is  an  ecclesiastical 
court,  all  these  orders  making  up  a  priesthood  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec. 
Then  follows  the  Aaronic  priesthood  which  is  composed  of  a  senior  bishop 
with   two   councillors   acting  as   president   of  the   state   of  Zion,  and  an 
indefinite  number  of  bishops  of  lower  rank  with  elders,  teachers  and  deacons. 
The  Mormons  claim  that  this  is  the  only  apostolic  church,  the  only  church  having 
the  sign  of  miracles,  the  laying  on  of  hands,  the  giving  of  tongues,  the  baptism 
for  the  dead,  the  consecration  of  marriage,  the  only  church  through  whom  and 
with  whom  God  is  talking  as  of  old.    Many  of  the  ordinances  of  the  church  are 
performed  in  secret  and  are  still  more  complicated.    Although  some  of  these 
rites  and  ceremonies  have  been  revealed  by  apostates,  yet  there  are  others  of  such 
a  character  that  even  the  bitterest  seceder  from  the  church  would  not  dare  unfold 
them.    With  this  complex  system  conceived  after  the  manner  of  the  Jewish  priest- 
hood,' and  with  the  various  revelations  that  have  been  added  from  time  to  time, 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  stands  to-day  as  a  very  curious 
monument  to  the  ingenuity  of  men,  the  most  prominent  of  whom  were  descended 
from  Puritan  fathers. 
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The  ordinance  that  has  given  so  much  unpleasant  notoriety  to  this  church  is 
that  of  polygamy,  or  plural  marriage  as  the  Mormons  designate  it.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  marriage  j  the  marriage  for  this  world  as  in  other  churches,  "  till 
death  do  us  part ;  "  the  marriage  for  this  world  and  for  eternity  combined  \  and 
the  marriage  for  eternity  alone,  independent  and  separate  from  this  world's 
relationship. 

The  Mormon  woman  has  no  place  in  the  future  state  excepting  as  she  enters 
under  the  protection  of  her  husband,  so  this  last  mamage  or  sealing  for  eternity 
was  instituted  to  enable  all  unmarried  women,  or  those  who  were  only  married  for 
this  world,  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  life  to  come.  The  motto  of  the  Mormon 
church  is,  the  greater  the  family,  the  greater  the  reward.  Brigham  Young  with 
his  nineteen  families  excelled  in  this  respect,  and  he  will  be  awarded  the  highest 
seat  in  Heaven.    His  sealed  wives  are  said  to  number  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Joseph  Smith  has  also  been  very  popular  and  has  had  scores  sealed  to  him. 

To  uphold  this  peculiarly  constituted  church,  various  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted, varying  in  hue,  but  the  Mountain  Meadow  Massacre,  when  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  men,  women  and  children  were  butchered  in  cold  blood  under  a 
flag  of  truce,  surpasses  in  atrocity  any  act  of  the  savage  tribes  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded,  and  has  stained  indelibly  the  Mormon  church.  Before  the 
advent  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  to  breath  a  word  against  the  church  organ- 
ization or  any  of  its  acts  or  resist  one  of  their  tenets  or  accumulate  more  wealth 
than  was  acceptable  to  the  leaders,  has  always  brought  down  instant  and  the 
severest  punishment,  and  the  perpetrators  could  never  be  brought  to  justice  as 
they  were  emissaries  of  Brigham  Young  and  his  councillors. 

It  is  polygamy,  however,  more  than  ail  their  other  deeds  and  revelations  that 
has  entailed  misery,  suffering  and  degradation.  It  has  been  the  parent  of  more 
crime,  more  disloyalty,  more  deceit  and  sin  generally  than  all  the  other  causes 
combined.  It  is  claimed  that  the  revelation  of  polygamy  came  to  the  prophet 
Joseph  Smith  in  1843  at  Nauvoo,  and  it  was  secretly  practised  by  him  and  by 
other  members  of  his  church;  but  it  was  not  published  to  the  world  until  1852, 
when  Brigham  Young  made  it  known  in  Utah,  thinking  no  doubt  that  he  was 
beyond  the  pale  of  civilization  and  the  terrors  of  the  law.  It  was  not  made 
obligatorv,  but  those  who  practised  it  were  to  have  greater  exaltation  in  the  next 
world.  A  woman  conforming  in  other  respects  is  entitled  to  a  seat  in  Heaven, 
but  it  is  reserved  for  the  polygamist  to  be  one  with  the  Father.  Of  course  there 
is  no  room  for  Gentiles  in  the  Mormon  Heaven,  excepting  as  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  to  some  Mormon  saint. 

The  fanatical  followers  of  the  priesthood  are  filled  with  the  superstitions  of 
the  old  world,  coming,  as  so  many  do  from  the  lowest  classes  of  Great  Britain  and 
Scandinavia,  fit  subjects  for  all  the  mummery  imposed  upon  them  in  the  name  of 
religion.  Brigham  Young  is  often  quoted  as  saying,  that  he  had  gathered  around 
him  a  set  of  people  that  his  satanic  majesty  himself  would  not  have.  Even  after 
polygamy  had  been  openly  proclaimed  in  Utah,  their  missionaries  utterly  repudiated 
it,  and  in  pursuance  of  private  orders  of  the  prophet  they  positively  asserted  that 
it  was  not  a  tenet  of  the  church.    They  were  afraid  of  bringing  upon  themselves 
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the  condemnation  of  foreign  governments  ;  but  the  ignorant  offshoots  of  European 
Monarchies  openly  commit  acts  here,  that  they  boast  if  perpetrated  in  their  own 
land,  would  bring  down  upon  them  the  severest  penalties  of  the  law.  The 
perfect  indifference  and  apathy  of  our  government  for  so  many  years,  however, 
has  given  the  Mormons  sufficient  justification  for  their  attitude.   Abroad,  not  only 
their  own  security,  but  the  large  emigration  which  they  sought  and  do  secure 
yearly,  rendered  necessary  a  great  deal  of  deceit.    Men  honest  and  fair-dealing 
in  other  respects  have  a  twisted  conscience  in  regard  to  plural  marriage.    As  a 
Mormon  woman  said,  "  A  polygamist  is  the  most  ingenious  liar  imaginable."  In 
the  earlier  days  on  their  arrival  in  Zion,  when  securely  in  the  toils,  their  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  elders,  too  far  in  the  wilderness  to  make  hope  of  return  possible, 
these  people  have  awakened  to  the  horrors  of  the  system,  and  women  on  the  day 
of  their  arrival  were  hurried  to  the  Endowment  House  to  swell  the  number  of 
polygamic  wives  in  the  land.    Perhaps  of  all  the  women  in  Utah  those  who  live 
in  constant  terror  of  their  husbands  entering  polygamy  are  the  most  to  be  pitied. 
These  plural  marriages  are  performed  in  private  in  the  Endowment  House,  a 
building  in  the  same  enclosure  with  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple.    Here  they  take 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  church  that  absolve  them  from  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
our  country,  when  they  conflict  with  their  laws.    They  consider  their  obligations  to 
their  religion  such  that  they  perjure  themselves  on  the  witness  stand  in  the  most 
unblushing  manner.    They  thus  defeat  the  attempts  to  gain  evidence  of  their 
marriages.    Apostates,  since  the  protection  given  to  them  by  United  States  troops 
and  the  moral  support  of  the  Gentiles,  have  revealed  many  of  the  secrets  of  this 
place.    This  apostacy  at  any  previous  period  of  their  history  would  have  cost 
them  their  lives,  as  they  take  the  most  solemn  oaths  never  to  betray  this  most 
absurd  and  sacrilegious  performance.    The  Endowment  House  is  arranged  to 
represent  the  Garden  of  Eden.    The  permanent  Adam  and  Eve  of  the  establish- 
ment are  a  man  and  woman  prominent  in  the  church.    A  well  known  public 
functionary  who  performs  the  ceremony  represents  God,  while  his  satanic  majesty 
fulfils  his  own  appropriate  functions.    The  ordeal  lasts  from  nine  in  the  morning 
until  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  one  or  more  wives  can  be  taken  at  one  ceremony. 

The  Miles  case  which  attained  such  notoriety  in  Utah  a  short  time  ago  was  one 
not  altogether  uncommon,  in  which  a  young  girl  engaged  to  a  Mormon  Elder  in 
London  accompanied  him  to  this  country  to  have  the  marriage  ceremony  per- 
formed by  the  fathers  of  the  church.  On  their  way  thither  the  elder  felt  con- 
strained to  tell  this  young  convert  that  he  had  already  made  promises  of  marriage 
to  two  Danish  sisters  who  were  awaiting  him  in  Zion ;  but  he  assured  her  that 
though  he  felt  obliged  to  fulfil  all  his  vows  yet  she  should  be  his  first  and  only 
legal  wife.  She  reluctantly  consented  to  this  humiliating  compromise  and  on  his 
arrival  in  Salt  Lake  he  took  the  three  maidens  to  the  Endowment  House  and  they 
were  in  turn  married  to  him.  Unfortunately  for  conjugal  felicity,  the  English  girl 
was  made  second  in  order  on  account  of  priority  of  age  of  one  of  the  Danish 
sisters.  Terrible  scenes  ensued  and  in  her  indignation  this  girl  denounced  her 
husband  and  he  was  brought  into  court  on  the  charge  of  bigamy.  Only  once 
before  in  the  whole  history  of  Mormonism  has  the  court  gained  evidence  of  these 
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plural  marriages.    Wives  are  bound  by  such  terrible  oaths  at  the  marriage 
ceremony  that  they  dare  not  give  testimony  against  their  husbands.    Also,  the 
jurors  are  two-thirds  Mormons  and  these  law  breakers  would  never  punish  one  of 
their  own  number,  and  no  person  could  be  convicted  without  destroying  the  rights 
of  trial  by  jury.    Mr.  Robinson,  an  Englishman  who  has  lately  written  a  book 
laudatory  of  the  Mormons,  makes  the  statement  that  "  Many  Mormon  women 
could  not  be  happy  until  their  husbands  took  other  wives."    A  lady  who  has 
written  thrilling  stories  on  the  subject  of  polygamy,  writes  the  following  in  response 
to  Mr.  Robinson  of  a  friend  of   hers  who  was  a  Methodist  and  embraced 
Mormonism  because  she  had  been  as  she  thought  miraculously  healed  in  answer 
to  a  prayer  of  a  Mormon  Elder.    Soon  after  reaching  Salt  Lake  her  husband 
took  another  wife.    She  was  an  American  and  had  been  brought  up  in  a  Christian 
family,  so  she  could  not  take  kindly  to  polygamy  ;  she  thought,  however,  that  it 
was  something  ordered  by  God  and  that  she  must  be  very  wicked  to  have  such 
bitterness  in  her  heart  towards  the  woman  who  had  won  her  husband's  love.  She 
said,  "  I  thought  I  would  go  for  counsel  to  those  who  were  wiser  and  better  than 
I,  so  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  model  family,  two  wives  in  one  house  who  were  said  to 
live  like  sisters,  and  exceptionally  happy.     I  told  the  first  wife  my  story  and 
asked  her  how  she  attained  her  happiness.    'Happiness,'  she  replied,  'I  don't  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  I  have  never  seen  a  happy  hour  since  that  woman  came 
into  my  house  and  never  shall  until  I  drop  into  my  grave.'    The  second  wife  said, 
«  for  the  sake  of  peace,  I  have  given  up  every  right  both  as  woman  and  wife.  If 
it  were  not  for  my  child,  I  would  have  thrown  myself  into  the  river  long  ago.' 
Then  I  went  to  two  of  Brigham's  wives  who  were  held  up  as  examples.    The  first 
to  whom  I  spoke  said,  '  I  have  shed  tears  enough  since  I  have  been  in  polygamy 
to  drown  myself  twice  over ; '  the  other  said,  <  the  plains  from  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Salt  Lake  are  strewed  with  the  bones  of  women  who  were  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  burdens  of  polygamy,  and  the  cemetery  here  is  full  of  them ; 
but  every  one  of  these  women  will  wear  a  martyr's  crown.'  "    Women  who  give 
their  consent  to  the  death  knell  of  happiness  do  it  on  the  ground  that  their 
reward  will  be  greater  in  Heaven,  and  that  the  few  years  in  this  world  is  as  noth- 
ing in  view  of  eternity.    Buoyed  up  by  these  hopes,  women  leaving  large  families 
at  home  with  infants  in  their  arms,  accompany  their  husbands  and  give  them  in 
marriage  to  young  girls  who  have  grown  up  at  their  very  doors. 

They  have  often  left  their  husbands  and  even  their  children  behind  them  in 
foreign  lands  or  in  our  own,  to  gain  the  coveted  privilege  of  passing  the  remnant 
of  their  days  in  communion  with  the  Latter  Day  Saints  in  the  glorious  State  of 
Zion.  These  deluded  women  get  their  deserved  punishment  for  deserting  the 
highest  and  acknowledged  duties  of  life,  by  the  ignominy  and  contempt  heaped 
upon  them  by  those  who  allured  them  from  their  homes.  Contact  with  this  insti- 
tution has  in  a  few  cases  not  only  deadened  all  finer  sensibilities,  but  has  trampled 
upon  instinct,  when  mothers  coming  with  grown  daughters  to  Utah  not  only  marry 
Mormons  themselves,  but  urge  their  girls  to  become  polygamic  wives  to  their 
own  husbands.  Very  few  probably  are  of  this  character,  and  the  majority  are 
mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  a  tyrannical  priesthood. 
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A  gentleman  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  church  in  Utah  writes  "  that 
after  a  thousand  years  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  Mormons  have  stripped 
woman  of  all  her  rights,  have  trampled  her  in  the  dust,  have  sworn  her  on  her 
life  to  obey  her  jailor  husband,  then  have  given  her  the  ballot  and  boast  of  their 
liberality." 

Suffrage  under  a  theocratic  government  is  a  farce  for  both  man  or  woman 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  a  pure  mockery,  as  the  Mormon  woman  has  apparently  a 
privilege  which  is  denied  to  woman  elsewhere,  but  this  privilege  is  entirely  out  of 
her  power  to  use  excepting  as  ordered  by  the  church  that  controls  her.  Suffrage 
given  to  the  women  of  Utah  has  had  two  results ;  first,  to  increase  greatly  the  vote 
for  the  church  and  its  institutions,  and  secondly,  to  make  woman  herself  the 
champion  of  her  own  degradation.  Brigham  Young  gave  the  suffrage  to  Morman 
women,  and  he  was  confident  that  he  could  manipulate  this  element  as  he  had  all 
others  in  behalf  of  his  own  aggrandizement,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  Our 
government  and  Gentile  residents  hoped  that  the  franchise  would  be  productive  of 
great  good  in  opening  the  eyes  of  these  women  to  the  knowledge  of  the  power 
invested  in  them,  to  free  themselves  from  the  superstitious  obedience  with  which 
their '  vicegerent  had  enchained  them  ;  but  the  folly  of  endowing  them  with  our 
privilege  so  long  as  theocracy  exists,  has  been  fully  demonstrated.  To  ask  for 
rights  which  are  cheerfully  conceded  to  woman  in  every  other  section  of  the 
country,  would  be  utterly  useless  in  Utah.  The  law  of  suffrage  like  all  other  laws 
in  Utah  have  been  made  for  the  sole  protection  of  their  divine  institution ;  so 
these  Mormon  women  have  only  raised  their  voices  to  uphold  polygamy  which 
they  have  been  forced  to  do  on  all  occasions  when  it  would  benefit  their  church. 
They  assembled  in  Mass-meeting  and  petitioned  Congress  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  sanctioning  polygamy,  and  they  have  waved  banners  in 
the  streets  of  Salt  Lake  on  which  were  inscribed  "  The  women  of  Utah  believe 
in  polygamy,"  The  brutal  teachings  of  Brigham  Young  and  his  councillors  and  all 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  Utah  are  intended  to  reduce  woman  to  utter  and  abject 
servitude,  and  to  resist  this  power  in  the  earlier  days  when  they  were  sensitive  to 
the  touch  of  the  tyrant's  will  would  have  been  a  very  dangerous  experiment ;  but 
now,  with  help  stretching  towards  them,  they  seem  to  be  too  throughly  paralyzed 
by  years  of  total  submission  to  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

The  numbering  of  the  vote  is  a  very  essential  element  in  the  ballot,  as  by 
that  means  the  priesthood  has  knowledge  of  the  failure  of  any  man  or  woman 
to  vote  as  they  have  been  ordered.  The  Edmunds  commission  reports  as  follows 
in  regard  to  Woman's  suffrage  :  "  We  are  satisfied  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  state 
of  affairs  in  Utah  —  this  law  is  an  obstruction  to  the  speedy  solution  of  the  vexed 
question." 

There  are  many  laws  on  the  statute  books  detrimental  to  women.  No  right 
of  dower  exists  in  the  territory,  and  the  legislators  at  their  last  session  wholly 
refused  to  provide  for  it.  There  are  no  marriage  laws  —  as  the  Mormons  hold  the 
ordinance  as  strictly  a  Latter  Day  Church  prerogative.  There  are  no  laws  forbid- 
ding immorality  such  as  are  found  in  all  other  states  and  territories. 

A  prominent  Mormon  bishop  lately  asserted  in  the  eastern  press  "  that  the 
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Mormon  women  are  happy,"  a  statement  entirely  contrary  to  that  of  the  women 
themselves  who  declare  their  state  to  be  purgatorial. 

The  Anti-polygamy  Standard  says  :  —  "  A  wife  lately  thwarted  her  husband 
in  his  attempt  to'  enter  polygamy,  threatening  to  expose  him  in  court ;  the  true 
spirit  of  Mormonism  was  exhibited  in  his  reply,  that  the  laws  of  God  would  soon 
be  in  full  force  in  Utah  —  we  shall  get  rid  of  the  Gentiles,  and  all  such  Mormon 
women  as  you  will  be  blood-atoned."  This  atonement  is  one  of  the  tenets  of 
the  church.  Any  act  committed  against  it  has  in  the  past  been  punished  by 
death,  the  shedding  of  the  guilty  persons,  blood  being  necessary  for  the  atonement 
of  the  sin. 

A  band  of  men  called  destroying  angels,  has  committed  these  murderous 
deeds  under  the  guidance  of  the  priesthood.  This  doctrine  is  no  longer  in  force 
and  could  not  stand  in  the  face  of  federal  officials  and  a  Gentile  population. 

It  was  for  many  years  the  desire  of  the  church  to  prevent  any  expanding  of 
the  intellect  on  the  part  of  their  followers,  and  any  casual  observer  at  the  Taber- 
nacle would  be  convinced  that  this  and  their  divine  institution  had  done  their 
thorough  work  in  stamping  ignorance  and  misery  upon  a  large  number  of  the 
faces  gathered  there. 

Prayer  has  always  played  an  important  part  in  both  secular  as  well  as  religious 
assemblages,  used  as  a  means  to  impress  and  overawe  these  superstitious  disciples 
of  an  all  absorbing  faith.  Every  ball,  every  party,  all  social  gatherings  and  even 
the  theatre  in  the  olden  time,  opened  and  closed  with  prayer.  In  the  dedication 
of  a  building  they  bless  the  different  parts  even  to  shingles  and  nails.  A  full 
hour  was  consumed  when  the  large  tabernacle  was  dedicated,  in  enumerating  and 
blessing  the  different  materials  that  made  up  its  construction.  One  other  very 
peculiar  tenet  of  the  church  is  baptism  for  the  dead.  They  are  women  principally 
who  enter  with  enthusiasm  in  practising  this  rite,  and  they  have  been  immersed  as 
many  as  twenty  times  in  one  day  to  insure  the  future  of  departed  friends.  It  was 
the  boast  of  one  poor  simple  Scotch  woman  that  she  had  secured  places  in 
Heaven  for  Sir  William  Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce.  In  accordance  with  a 
purpose  of  the  priesthood,  children  bore  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs. 
They  were  called  Utah's  best  crop — and  less  than  ten  years  ago — they  formed 
conspicuous  portions  of  the  audiences  that  gathered  in  the  tabernacle  and  theatre. 
Their  youthful  voices  in  concert  rivalled  those  of  the  tabernacle  choir,  the  latter 
no  mean  institution  as  it  numbered  over  300.  At  the  theatre,  too  young  to  hold 
up  their  heads,  their  mothers  tended  them  on  pillows.  This  custom  has  gradually 
been  abolished  until  now  an  apostle  can  harangue  by  the  hour  on  his  favorite  topic 
cf  "come  up  and  pay  your  tithing  without  an  infant's  cry  to  interrupt  the  monot- 
onus  strain." 

This  theocratic  government,  where  one  man  calls  himself  God's  vicegerent 
and  imposes  his  revelations  on  a  narrow  minded  fanatical  class  of  men.  carries  its 
own  hand  into  all  its  branches,  nothing  being  too  small  or  petty  for  its  fingers  to 
grasp,  and  implicit  obedience  is  to-day,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  watch-word  of 
the  ciiurch.  At  church  conferences  there  is  never  a  dissenting  voice  and  at  the 
polls  always  the  same  unanimous  vote.     The  following  quotations  give  an  idea 
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of  how  the  power  is  placed  in  Utah  and  of  what  theocracy  consists  :  —  Brigham 
Young  said  in  the  Tabernacle  in  1869,  "  what  is  the  greatest  miracle  tint  can  be 
wrought  before  God,  our  Saviour,  the  angels,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  the 
infernal  regions?  Is  it  raising  the  dead  or  healing  the  sick?  ^  No  — it  is  not 
—  it  is  bringing  a  people  to  strict  obedience  to  the  rule  of  the  priesthood." 

Orson  Pratt,  the  learned  apostle,  has  always  taught  that  "  people  cannot 
govern  themselves  by  laws  of  their  own  making  or  by  officers  of  their  own  choosing, 
for  that  would  be  in  direct  rebellion  to  the  law  of  God.  Absolute  power  vested 
in  one  man  is  the  best  and  most  efficient  human  government.  There  is  one  kind 
of  government  that  will  secure  permanent  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  that  is 
theocracy  or  the  government  of  God  through  his  prophet,  seer  and  revelator." 

President  Kimball  said  in  the  tabernacle  :  —  "  Have  not  the  majority  of  this 
congregation  made  most  solemn  covenants  and  vows  that  they  will  listen, 
obey  and  be  subject  to  the  priesthood?  Have  not  the  sisters  made  the  same 
solemn  covenant  before  God,  angels  and  men  that  they  will  be  subject  to  their 
husbands?" 

President  Taylor  says  :  —  "  You  want  to  pay  your  tithing  fairly  and  squarely, 
or  you  will  find  yourselves  outside  of  the  pale  of  the  church  of  the  living  God. 
You  must  also  uphold  the  co-operative  institutions." 

Col.  Hollister,  a  gentleman  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Mormonism,  writes 
thus :  — "  There  is  no  rule  of  the  people  intended  in  the  Mormon  church. 
There  is  no  state  government  contemplated  because  it  has  every  organ  of 
despotic  state  government  in  and  of  itself.  It  takes  no  account  whatever  of 
the  natural  right  of  man  to  life,  liberty,  property,  freedom  of  opinion  or  of  con- 
science. Its  bill  of  rights,  its  constitution,  its  laws  are  the  revelations  of  the 
prophet.  It  has  not  a  single  idea  or  institution  common  to  free  government  or 
free  men.  As  long  as  they  hold  this  theocratic  idea,  to  force  democratic  govern- 
ment upon  them,  is  a  farce.  Its  political  party  is  the  church  and  into  that  politi- 
cal party  no  one  can  enter  excepting  through  the  church." 

Polygamy  disgraces  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  fills  the  home  where  it 
enters  with  untold  misery ;  but  a  theocratic  government,  thoroughly  equipped, 
unanimously  responsive  in  all  its  branches,  far-reaching  in  its  designs  and  expand- 
ing as  rapidly  as  that  of  the  Mormon  church,  presents  a  great  political  enigma  to 
the  American  people  even  when  shorn  of  its  most  obnoxious  feature.  Congress 
and  the  country  at  large  have  their  attention  fixed  upon  the  question  of  polygamy, 
and  the  proposed  legislative  commission,  if  endorsed  by  Congress,  would  bring 
the  Mormon  Church  itself  face  to  face  with  it.  It  is  so  embedded  in  the  very  roots 
of  their  organization  that  many  Mormons  insist  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  the  church  to  dispense  with  it ;  and  the  Dcseret  News,  the  church  organ  in 
the  issue  following  the  President's  Message,  declares  that  "  neither  commissions, 
edicts  or  armies,  or  any  earthly  power  can  affect  plural  marriages  of  the  Mormons 
for  they  are  <  ecclesiastical,  perpetual  and  eternal.' "  No  doubt  there  will  be  a 
convulsive  effort  made  to  retain  the  government  of  the  Territory  in  their  own 
hands,  and  they  might  be  forced  to  abandon  polygamy  to  save  such  a  catastrophe, 
but  would  they  do  it  in  good  faith  ? 
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What  would  their  fanatical  followers  say  if  the  "  absolute  command  of  God  " 
to  Joseph  Smith  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded.  If  polygamy  can,  however,  be 
happily  abolished,  there  still  remains  a  solid  phalanx  of  determined  men  and 
women  manipulated  by  the  hand  of  wily  priests  and  bishops,  who  do  not 
believe  in  our  institutions,  who  deny  the  right  of  individual  feeling  or  action,  who 
teach  the  doctrine  that  the  Latter  Day  Saints  will  rule  eventually  the  whole 
country  and  the  world.  Such  compact  power,  so  guarded,  so  absolute,  is  certainly 
an  unparalleled  achievement  when  the  few  years  of  its  conception  and  execution 
in  a  barren  desolate  waste  is  considered.  A  similar  case  has  never  been  witnessed 
before  in  the  heart  of  any  country  on  the  globe,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other 
civilized  nation  would  have  tolerated  such  an  anomaly  in  its  midst.  Germany 
even  has  forbidden  Mormon  missionaries  to  come  within  her  borders.  England 
is  profuse  in  condemnation  of  our  Government  for  permitting  such  an  institution 
as  polygamy,  which  she  fosters  however  by  sending  one- half  the  recruits  that  come 
yearly  to  our  shores  to  practise  it.  Scandinavia  and  our  own  land  contribute  the 
balance,  and  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  Massachusetts  alone  gives  more  con- 
verts to  Mormonism  than  are  converted  from  it  in  Utah.  Worthy  mechanics  and 
skilled  laborers  in  our  manufacturing  towns  are  joining  this  standard  which  holds 
out  temptations  of  temporal  prosperity  that  are  difficult  to  resist. 

The  Mormon  church  is  fast  peopling  the  immediate  surrounding  territories. 
Idaho  is  dangerously  invaded  and  the  balance  of  power  threatened,  while  Colorado 
and  Arizona  have  large,  growing  settlements. 

The  first  train  that  passed  over  the  new  narrow  guage  road  that  runs  through 
Colorado,  carried  a  load  of  foreign  emigrants  to  Utah.  Railroads  intersect  Utah 
in  all  directions,  and  the  church  is  also  laying  her  own  peculiar  rails  throughout 
the  whole  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  they  will  give  promising  dividends 
in  strength  and  security  to  the  church  institutions. 

The  Edmunds  bill  is  a  step  towards  the  abolishment  of  polygamy.  It  has 
disfranchised  the  law-breakers  but  has  not  had  the  effect  of  discouraging  plural 
marriages.  Some  Gentiles  maintain  that  there  are  as  many  solemnized  now  as 
before  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  the  Commission  itself  acknowledges  that  the 
practice  still  exists,  though  they  think  there  is  a  decrease. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certainly  true  that  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
immediately  upon  its  adoption  to  force  young  people  into  polygamy ;  and  at  the 
late  conferences  addresses  were  delivered  enjoining  upon  the  people  the  fact  that, 
the  Kingdom  of  God  could  not  progress  unless  they  obeyed  the  revelation  given 
to  Joseph  Smith  at  Nauvoo,  and  God  would  never  forgive  his  people  if  they  did 
not  obey  his  commands.  While  these  sentiments  were  freely  expressed  in  the 
Tabernacle,  a  statement  is  sent  to  the  eastern  papers  by  a  prominent  member  of 
the  church  that  the  Edmunds  Bill  has  practically  abolished  polygamy." 

To  overthrow  this  theocratic  government  and  to  parry  the  subtle  wiles  of 
the  priesthood,  more  than  ordinary  attention  and  wisdom  will  be  required,  and  it 
will  be  a  great  triumph  to  our  legislators  if  they  can  succeed  in  bringing  about 
a  peaceable  solution  of  the  greatest  problem  now  before  the  American  people. 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  COLONIAL  DAYS. 
By  Frances  C.  Sparhawk,  Author  of  "  A  Lazy  Man's  Work." 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

A  CASE  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

The  stars  had  not  begun  to  pale  in  the  morning  twilight  when  Elizabeth 
awakened.  The  dim  outlines  of  houses  and  trees  could  be  seen  through  the 
window  as  she  looked  out  against  the  sky.  Within  the  room  the  furniture,  large 
and  heavy,  looked  still  larger  in  the  darkness.  She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  some 
point,  and  followed  back  the  lines  that  flowed  from  it  until  they  were  lost  in  the 
dimness,  and  this  assured  her  that  she  was  awake.  Her  writing-table  was  in  part 
sharply  outlined  against  the  window,  and  part  of  it  was  lost  in  the  shadow  of  the 
draperies.  The  bureau  seemed  only  a  dark  mass  among  the  shadows  in  force  in 
the  corners  of  the  room. 

These  and  the  tops  of  the  heavy  chairs,  as  she  looked  at  one  and  another  of 
them,  helped  to  calm  her  and  give  her  a  sense  of  reality.  But  they  in  no  way 
accounted  for  the  startling  suggestion,  that  whether  dream  or  waking  thought  had 
first  filled  her  with  fear  and  then  set  her  heart  beating  hard  as  she  lay  wide  awake 
breathing  unevenly  and  striving  to  learn  if  she  were  still  under  the  influence 
of  a  dream,  or  if  the  unconscious  conviction  which  had  come  upon  her  was  the 
result  of  dwelling  upon  what  she  knew.  She  could  not  recall  her  dreams,  but  they 
seemed  to  her  to  have  had  no  connection  with  the  sudden  sense  of  danger  that 
had  startled  her  awake.  She  tried  to  throw  it  off,  but  it  was  like  the  objects  in 
the  room  that  had  seemed  almost  invisible  at  first,  but  that  grew  every  moment 
more  distinct  to  her  as  she  watched  them.  She  felt  more  and  more  sure  that  the 
danger  was  real,  however  the  knowledge  of  it  had  come  ;  a  terrible  danger,  but 
not  to  herself.  It  seemed  strange  now  that  she  had  been  blind  so  long,  and  yet, 
how  could  she  have  suspected  such  a  horror?  Lord  Bulchester  felt  it,  too,  only 
that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  believe  it.  But  it  was  he  who  had  brought 
conviction  home  ;  it  would  never  have  come,  she  thought,  if  she  had  not  seen  him 
yesterday.  But  it  had  come,  and  it  remained.  It  held  her  like  a  vise,  drawing  her 
back  toward  it  whenever  she  tried  to  escape,  driving  off  sleep  forcibly  when  more 
than  once  that  seemed  about  to  seize  her.  What  was  she  to  do  with  it?  Plainly, 
something.  It  and  rest  could  never  dwell  together.  But  what?  And  how  could 
she  do  it?  A  conviction  which  pressed  upon  herself  with  the  force  of  a  certainty, 
and  yet  had  no  proofs  by  which  to  establish  itself,  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  make 
felt  by  another  mind.  And  when  it  was  a  conviction  of  danger,  and  that  other 
had   by  nature   and  training  a   contempt  of  danger,  the    difficulties  were 
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increased.  Added  to  this  were  other  difficulties  which  Elizabeth  felt  keenly ;  but 
the  fear  was  stronger  than  them  all.  The  longer  she  studied  the  matter  the  more 
she  saw  that  the  only  thing  for  her  to  do  was  the  one  thing  that  she  shrank  from 
most.    All  the  freedom  left  her  was  to  find  out  the  best  way  of  doing  it. 

When  the  dimness  of  starlight  began  to  grow  into  the  dawn,  she  arose. 
But  she  delayed  at  her  toilet,  standing  so  long  in  thought  with  her  brush  in  her 
hand,  and  her  dark  hair  sweeping  over  her  shoulders,  that  it  was  six  o'clock  before 
she  crossed  the  hall  and  knocked  at  her  father's  door. 

There  was  no  answer.  She  knocked  again,  with  the  same  result,  and  then 
opening  the  door,  found  the  room  empty.  Mr.  Royal  had  gone  down  stairs.  But 
it  was  too  early  for  Mrs.  Eveleigh,  and  Elizabeth  might  still  have  her  talk  with 
him  without  interruption.  With  a  mixture  of  relief  and  dread  she  went  down  the 
broad,  low  stairs  and  crossed  the  hall  into  the  library. 

It  had  always  been  her  favorite  room.  She  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours 
here  with  the  books,  that  the  room  with  its  handsome  old  furniture  and  sunny 
windows  was  full  of  the  memories  and  day  dreams  that  her  reading  had  conjured 
up.  But  not  only  this  ;  it  was  here  that  she  had  seen  most  of  her  father  ;  they 
had  spent  hours  together  here,  while  Mrs.  Eveleigh  attended  to  her  household  duties, 
or  amused  herself  with  her  friends,  or  retired  for  her  nap.  And  whether  father  and 
daughter  talked,  or  sat,  he  with  his  paper  or  his  writing,  she  with  her  book,  each 
felt  a  companionship  in  the  other.  Elizabeth  often  spoke  her  thoughts  freely  to 
any  one  who  happened  to  be  within  hearing  when  the  mood  for  speech  came  over 
her  ;  but  as  to  her  feelings,  her  father  understood  those  best.  This  was  partly  on 
account  of  his  quickness  of  comprehension,  which  supplied  much  that  she  did  not 
utter,  and  partly  because  there  came  to  her  times  when  her  father  seemed  like  a 
second  self,  and  silence  grew  unnatural. 

But  that  morning  speech,  evidently,  was  not  easy  to  her.  For,  although  she 
had  gone  to  him  as  a  matter  of  course,  her  perplexity  seemed  to  grow  greater  as 
she  sat  down  by  the  desk  at  which  he  was  making  up  some  accounts.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  her  life  was  no  longer  free  and  simple  ;  a  dreadful  force  had  come 
into  contact  with  it  and,  as  she  felt,  made  it  more  unworthy.  Had  a  mere  jest 
ever  before  brought  such  a  train  of  miseries  ?  Her  fingers  laid  restless  folds  in  a 
piece  of  paper  she  took  up,  and  her  father  after  his  greeting  went  on  with  the 
accounts.  It  was  his  habit  to  give  people  time,  and  he  had  found  that  doing  it 
gave  him  the  best  opportunity  to  take  his  own  bearings.  His  judgments  were 
usually  so  accurate,  and  his  decisions  so  wise  that  a  good  many  people  would 
have  been  thankful  to  find  the  scales  by  which  he  weighed  the  anxiety  or  the 
satisfaction  that  came  under  his  observation.  On  that  morning  the  rapid  pen 
travelled  several  times  up  and  down  columns  of  figures  and  noted  down  the  results 
before  Elizabeth  began : 

"  Father."  It  was  a  small  beginning,  and  followed  by  silence.  But  the  tone 
made  Mr.  Royal  push  his  work  aside,  and  look  full  into  his  daughter's  face. 
"  Father,"  she  repeated,  "  I  want  you  to  advise  me." 

"Ami  not  always  ready  for  that  ?"  returned  Mr.  Royal,  his  smile  fading 
before  the  gravity  of  her  expression. 
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"There  is  something  so  hard  to  be  done,"  she  answered. 
"Then,  must  it  be  done?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  that's  the  only  thing  about  it  I  am  quite  sure  of.  It  must  be  done, 
and  directly,  too.  It  may  be  too  late  now,  but  we  must  try.  What  troubles  me 
is  how  it  can  be  done  so  that  we  may  be  certain." 

"Certain  of  what?" 

"Certain  that  it  reaches  him,"  answered  Elizabeth.  Then  she  looked  at  her 
father,  and  remembered  that  he  could  not  understand  her.  "  I  must  tell  you," 
she  said.  "  It  is  like  a  nightmare.  It  oppresses  me  to  think  of  it.  I  feel  guilty 
to  believe  it,  and  yet  I  don' t  dare  to  deny  it  to  myself,  for  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences.   It' s  about  Mr.  Edmonson,  father." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  her  listener  in  a  tone  far  from  pleased. 

"And  Mr.  Arch  dale,  added  Elizabeth.  Not  that  who  the  people  are  makes 
any  difference.  Our  duties  would  be  just  the  same  knowing  the, —  knowing  what 
I  do."  Her  father  sat  watching  her  in  silence  with  his  keenest  gaze.  "  There  is 
no  love  lost  between  the  two  men,  as  you  know,"  she  went  on.  "  Mr.  Archdale 
is  lofty,  and  wouldn' t  condescend  to  anything  more  than  a  dislike  that  he  hasn' t 
tried  to  conceal,  since  Mr.  Edmonson  ceased  being  his  guest.  But  with  Mr. 
Edmonson  it' s  different ;  when  he  feels,  he  acts ;  and  once  in  a  while  there  is  an 
unrestraint  about  him  which  is  frightful;  it  makes  me  think  of  lava  breaking 
through  the  crust  of  a  volcano.  I  believe  there  is  something  volcanic  in  his 
nature ;  you  can' t  go  deep  into  it  without  danger.  And  there  is  danger  now. 
Father,  there  is  danger  now."  As  Elizabeth  repeated  her  statement  she  leaned 
forward  a  little  and  looked  at  her  father,  her  eyes  full  of  earnestness  and  dread. 

"  In  what  way,  and  to  whom?  "  asked  Mr.  Royal. 

"To  Mr.  Archdale,"  she  answered. 

It  was  not  Mr.  Royal's  way  to  protest  or  deny ;  he  liked  to  get  in  his  evidence 
first  of  all.    "  What  makes  you  think  so?  "  he  asked. 

"  A  good  many  little  things  that  have  come  back  to  me  in  confirmation,  but 
especially  a  speech  of  Mr.  Edmonson's  that  I  overheard  one  day  at  Seascape. 
"  Stray  shots,"  he  said,  "have  taken  off  more  superfluous  kings  and  men  than  the 
world  has  any  idea  of.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  whom  he  had  been  speaking 
about,  and  I  forgot  the  speech  ;  it  seemed  to  me  to  have  no  object.  But  now  it 
does,  and  now  I  remember  a  word  or  two  besides  that  showed  me  that  he  had 
turned  the  conversation  upon  Mr.  Archdale." 

"When  was  this?" 

"  One  morning  when  I  was  coming  up  from  the  beach,  I  didn' t  feel  like  talk- 
ing to  anyone,  and  when  I  heard  voices  the  other  side  of  the  great  boulder  — 
you  remember  it?  —  I  waited  a  moment,  to  see  if  they  would  pass  on,  so  that  I 
need  not  go  back  to  the  house  by  the  longest  way ;  and  it  was  then  that  he  said 
it.  He  was  with  Lord  Bulchester.  He  was  speaking  of  other  things  first,  and 
then  I  missed  a  few  words,  and  then  he  said  this." 

"  So  far  as  he  was  concerned,"  answertd  Mr.  Royal,  "  that  might  be  as  inno- 
cent a  speech  as  ever  was  uttered.  Indeed,  don' t  you  see  that  a  man  who  medi- 
tated mischief  wouldn' t  make  such  a  speech  at  all?  " 
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"  If  the  man  were  Mr.  Edmonson  he  might,  and  to  Lord  Bulchester  who,  he 
knows,  never  would  do  anything  against  him.  But  Lord  Bulchester  is  uncomfort- 
able. I  saw  it  yesterday  ;  and  perhaps  wondering  over  that  was  what  made  me 
put  everything  together.  I  don' t  know  how  it  was,  but  I  awoke  in  the  night 
and  saw  it  all.  And  now  they  have  gone  where  the  will  and  the  opportunity  are 
sure  to  meet.    Mr.  Archdale  must  be  warned." 

"But,  Elizabeth,"  said  her  father,  "why  should  he  want  to  do  it?  He  suc- 
ceeded in  his  designs  upon  the  Archdale  property.  What  malice  can  he  have?  " 
As  he  spoke,  he  looked  earnestly  at  his  daughter.  He  had  not  been  blind  to 
things  going  on  about  him,  and  especially  things  concerning  his  daughter,  but  in  a 
case  like  this  no  suppositions  of  his  own  were  to  take  the  place  of  evidence." 

Elizabeth  met  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  then  her  own  drooped  and  she  grew 
pale.  It  was  not  that  her  father's  eyes  told  her  his  thoughts,  it  was  at  the  humilia- 
tion of  her  own  position  in  being  the  object  of  mercenary  scheming.  "  He  has 
not  enough  money,"  she  said  at  last  distinctly,  "  and  he  wants  more.  That's  what 
it  means.  And  he  dares  to  think — ."  She  stopped  short,  and  for  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  if  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  go  on  j  a  hot  flush  came  to  her 
face  and  an  angry  light  into  her  eyes.  Then  her  courage  returned,  and  although 
she  uttered  the  words  with  visible  effort  she  went  resolutely  on.  "  I  know  it," 
she  said,  "he  dares  to  think  some  one  else,— Mr.  Archdale,— is  somewhat  like 
himself,  and  that  he  will  come  to  want  more  money  too.  He  cares  for  nobody, 
he  would  stop  at  nothing,  and  he  thinks  that  I  refused  him  because, —  he  does 
not  understand  how  I  feel  towards  him.  Oh,  don' t  you  know  that  sometimes  you 
know  all  about  a  thing,  know  it  perfectly,  and  cannot  make  it  seem  so  to  another? 
Don' t  let  it  be  so  with  you,  father.  Only  listen  to  me."  Mr.  Royal  did  listen 
attentively  as  she  went  over  the  points  of  her  story  again.  Had  she  been  talking 
of  some  matter  of  business,  her  inexperience  and  a  something  about  her  that 
people  were  apt  to  call  unpracticalness,  might  have  decided  him  against  giving 
any  unusual  weight  to  a  speech  like  Edmonson's.  But  here  the  weight  of  her 
character,  and  of  impressions  stronger  than  she  could  put  into  words  told.  He 
saw,  too,  that  she  was  looking  at  the  matter  with  the  accuracy  and  judgment  that 
it  usually  takes  years  of  training  to  learn.  This,  added  to  her  own  intensity,  gave 
a  convincing  force  to  her  words.  He  admitted  to  himself  that  the  affair  had  an 
ugly  look. 

At  last  Elizabeth  paused.  She  drew  a  little  nearer  her  father,  and  laid  her 
band  upon  the  table  beside  him.  "  I  want  you  to  advise  me  ;  "  she  said ;  then, 
'•  What  must  I  do?" 

In  the  impossibility  of  any  answer  he  felt  a  sudden  rebound  from  the  force 
of  her  words.  "  I  don' t  see  that  there  is  anything  for  you  to  do,  or  for  anybody," 
he  said.  "  How  can  you  act  upon  a  thing  that  is  purely  an  assumption,  and  not 
only  that,  but  a  thing  so  wicked  that  it  is  a  cruelty  to  a  man  to  imagine  it  about 
him?  I  can' t  believe  that  it's  necessary  to  do  anything,  for  I  can' t  bring  myself 
to  feel  as  you  do.    Are  you  very  sure  that  you  have  not  fancied  a  part  of  this?  " 

"  Father  !  "  cried  Elizabeth,  "  I  wish  I  had,  But  look  at  it."  And  she  went 
again  over  the  grounds  of  her  suspicions,  giving  with  a  clearness  that  he  was 
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proud  of,  the  indications  that  she  had  seen  of  the  bent  of  Edmonson's  will  and 
the  evidences  of  his  headstrong  character,  linking  one  trifling  act  or  word  to 
another,  until  she  had  welded  a  chain  so  strong  that  Mr.  Royal  felt  a  thrill  run 
through  him  as  he  listened,  for  she  awoke  in  him  her  own  belief  and  something 
of  her  own  anxiety  to  be  doing.  So  that  when  she  had  finished,  instead  of 
repeating  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  do  anything,  he  asked  whom  she  had 
thought  of  as  the  person  to  give  the  warning  to  Archdale. 

She  was  about  to  speak,  then  checked  herself,  hesitated,  and  at  last  said, 
"  I  want  you  to  advise  me." 

"Um!"said  Mr.  Royal,  and  was  silent.  He  was  somewhat  disappointed 
that  she,  so  powerful  in  statement,  should  have  no  suggestion  to  offer  in  a  matter 
that  puzzled  him  the  more,  the  more  he  thought  of  it.  Such  a  warning  would  not 
be  easy  to  give  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  It  would  not  be  a  pleasant 
task  to  tell  a  man  that  another  man  had  designs  upon  his  life,  and  when  such  asser- 
tion had  only  the  proof  of  strong  conviction  and  of  evidence,  trivial  in  its  details, 
strong  only  as  a  whole,  it  would  be  even  hazardous  to  whisper  a  warning  to  the 
person  himself,  liable  to  lead  to  complications  and  sure  to  be  met  by  incredulity  and 
either  ridicule  or  resentment.  But  here,  where  no  personal  communication  was  to 
be  had,  the  difficulties  were  a  hundred  times  greater.  Circumstances  made  it 
especially  awkward  for  either  Elizabeth  or  himself  to  put  these  suspicions  into 
words.  But  to  put  them  upon  paper  with  all  the  cumulative  evidence  needed  to 
carry  conviction  — if  conviction  could  indeed  be  conveyed  without  the  reiteration 
of  words  and  the  persuasiveness  of  the  voice  —  to  do  this  and  send  the  paper 
adrift,  to  fall  into  Archdale's  hands  or  not  as  the  fortunes  of  war  should  deter- 
mine, perhaps  to  fall  into  other  hands,— it  was  impossible,  for  Elizabeth's  sake  it 
was  impossible.  "  I  don' t  see  how  we  can  reach  him,"  he  said  at  last.  "  A 
letter  wouldn' t  answer." 

"No,"  she  said,  "he  might  never  get  it."  Mr.  Royal  looked  at  her  more 
closely  as  she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him,  flushing  a  little  as  she  spoke  with  the 
earnestness  of  her  purpose. 

"Well,"  he  said  musingly,  "we  certainly  can' t  get  at  him  in  any  other  way, 
and  that  one  is  uncertain  and  dangerous.  Even  the  dispatches  are  subject  to  the 
fortunes  of  war.    I  don' t  see  what  we  can  do,  Elizabeth.    Do  you?  " 

But  even  as  he  spoke,  he  refrained  from  what  he  was  about  to  add,  turning 
his  assertion  into  a  question.  For  a  change  was  coming  over  his  daughter ;  the 
power  within  her  to  rise  to  great  occasions  was  in  force  now.  The  convention- 
alities that  were  holding  him  in  check  were  unfelt  by  her ;  she  had  risen  above 
them  to  that  high  ground  where  the  intricacies  of  life  are  resolved  into  absolute 
questions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  where  perfect  simplicity  of  intention  becomes 
a  divine  guide. 

"Father,  do  you  remember,"  she  cried,  "what  I  have  cost  him  and  Katie? 
I  must  not  be  silent,  and  let  them  be  separated  more,  a  great  deal,  than  my 
foolish  speech  once  seemed  to  do.  He  has  gone  where  stray  shots  are  of  every- 
day occurence,  and  nobody  ever  inquires  into  them.  Apart  from  this  obligation, 
if  we  do  nothing  we  shall  be  murderers."    She  locked  her  fingers  together  as  she 
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spoke,  not  in  nervous  indecision,  for  her  look  was  full  of  resolution,  but  as  if  the 
necessity  that  she  was  facing  disturbed  her.  Mr.  Royal  suddenly  perceived  that 
his  daughter  had  not  finished,  that  behind  that  expression  there  was,  not  a  sug- 
gestion, indeed,  but  a  decision.  She  had  come  to  him,  not  for  advice,  but  for 
approval ;  she  knew  what  to  do.  Her  plan  would  scarcely  be  one  to  meet  the 
approval  of  people  like  Mrs.  Eveleigh.  But  he  recognized  that  the  soul  that  was 
looking  out  from  Elizabeth's  fearless  eyes  had  a  high  law  of  its  own.  And  when 
his  daughter  spoke  in  this  mood,  Mr.  Royal  was  reverent  enough  to  listen. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 
DUTY. 


"  How  strange  it  seems  here,"  said  Nancy  Foster  leaning  forward  toward 
Elizabeth,  as  they  sat  in  the  sunshine  on  the  deck  of  the  schooner ;  and  as  she 
spoke  she  glanced  along  the  horizon. 

Elizabeth  before  answering  turned  her  head  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
land,  had  it  been  in  sight,  would  have  appeared ;  but  no  vision  of  shore  broke 
the  wide  circuit  of  ocean  and  sky.  Then  her  eyes  came  back  to  the  little  vessel 
as  if  to  assure  herself  that  she  was  not  alone  in  this  waste  of  water.  Her  father 
sat  on  the  opposite  side  reading.  With  a  word  of  reply  to  Nancy,  she  fell  into 
silence  again.  Only,  instead  of  the  vague  wonder  how  she  should  meet  the 
future,  her  thoughts  now  turned  to  the  past.  It  was  nine  mornings  since  that 
consultation  with  her  father  in  the  library,  and  they  had  been  only  one  night  at 
sea.  It  had  taken  a  week  to  get  off.  From  the  first  she  had  counted  upon  Mrs. 
Eveleigh's  remonstrances  and  vehement  reproaches  of  Mr.  Royal's  wrong-doing 
in  taking  his  daughter  into  such  danger.  They  were  only  a  little  more  vehement 
than  she  had  expected.  But  Mrs.  Eveleigh  did  not  know  the  errand  ;  if  she  had, 
that  would  have  made  a  difference,  or,  as  Elizabeth  reflected,  she  thought  that 
this  would  have  been  treated  as  the  strangest  part  of  the  affair.  But  she  had  kept 
her  own  counsel,  saying  only  that  her  father  and  she  thought  it  right.  Mrs. 
Eveleigh  had  been  so  exasperated  by  being  kept  in  the  dark  that  she  had  retained 
her  anger  to  the  very  last  day.  Then  she  had  drowned  her  resentment  in  a  flood 
of  tears,  and  declared  between  her  sobs  that,  frightful  as  it  all  was,  for  she  dreaded 
the  very  sight  of  a  gun,  she  would  rather  go  with  Elizabeth  than  have  the  dear 
girl  set  off  without  any  companion.  Elizabeth's  reminder  that  her  father  and 
Nancy  were  to  accompany  her  only  called  forth  the  assertion  that  a  maid  was  no 
companion,  and  a  man  was  nothing  at  such  a  time.  Elizabeth  thought  that  at  the 
time  of  sieges  and  battles  a  man  might  be  considered  of  some  little  consequence. 
But  she  never  argued  with  Mrs.  Eveleigh,  and  she  had  quitted  her  thankful  for  the 
good  lady's  affection,  and  glad  that  Mrs.  Eveleigh  was  to  be  left  behind  on  such 
an  expedition. 

"You'll  never  come  back,"  Mrs.  Eveleigh  sobbed.  "The  French  ships  of 
war  will  be  sure  to  gobble  up  you  and  your  father,  too.  I  know  just  how  it  will  be. 
You  are  a  crazy  girl,  and  I  don' t  know  what  is  the  matter  with  you,"  she  had 
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added  irrelevantly;  «  and  as  to  your  father,  you  must  have  bewitched  him;  he 
used  to  have  plenty  of  common  sense." 

The  matter  with  Mr.  Royal  was,  that  he  knew  his  daughter  well  enough  to  be 
sure  that  if  Archdale  was  killed  during  the  siege  she  would  feel  always  that  her 
silence  might  have  given  the  opportunity  for  his  death.  And  he  knew  that  to 
bring  upon  Elizabeth  the  miseries  of  an  uneasy  conscience  would  be  to  kill  her 
by  slow  torture.  Besides,  he  himself  believed  in  the  danger,  his  own  conscience 
was  aroused,  and  that  was  not  easily  put  to  sleep.  But  if  he  had  heard  the  ver- 
dict of  Mrs.  Eveleigh,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  he  would  not  have 

blamed  her  so  much. 

He  had  hired  this  little  schooner  in  which  they  now  were  at  a  ruinous  rate, 
and  had  not  been  able  to  do  even  that  until  he  had  pledged  himself  to  pay  all 
damages  in  case  of  loss.  Governor  Shirley  had  seized  the  opportunity  to  send 
dispatches  several  days  earlier  than  he  had  intended.  Mr.  Royal  went  with  a 
picked  crew,  men  both  honest  and  skilful.  He  knew  the  dangers  of  French 
vessels  as  well  as  Mrs.  Eveleigh  did,  but  his  daughter's  persistent  assertion  :  "We 
shall  be  murderers,"  had  overborne  every  objection. 

Elizabeth  sitting  on  deck  that  morning,  was  thinking  of  these  things,  and 
tracing  in  this  danger  which  she  was  trying  to  avert,  one  of  the  consequenes  of 
her  frolic  on  the  river  that  summer  evening.  Then  she  remembered  that  but  for 
that  she  would  perhaps  have  been  Edmonson's  wife,  and  she  said  to  herself  that 
the  Lord  had  been  very  merciful  to  her,  and  that  she  would  try  not  to  shrink  from 

^  How  fast  we  are  going,"  said  Nancy  again.    It  was  true  that  the  little 
vessel  before  a  fair  wind  was  flying  over  the  water  at  a  rate  that,  if  kept  up,  and  m 
the  same  direction,  would  soon  bring  its  passengers  to  their  destination.  Eliza- 
beth was  glad  of  speed,  already  it  might  be  too  late.    And  besides,  the  sooner 
her  errand  was  done,  the  sooner  she  should  return  with  a  mind  at  rest.    She  began 
to  reckon  how  long  before  she  should  be  at  home  again.    In  a  week,  m  less  time 
if  they  were  fortunate,  they  should  reach  Louisburg.    She  should  not  want  more 
than  five  minutes'  talk  with  Mr.  Archdale.    Then  it  would  be  home  again  immedi- 
ately    Her  father  had  hired  the  schooner  for  the  very  reason  that  it  should  not 
be  detailed  for  any  other  service,  but  should  bring  them  back  at  once.  How 
strange  it  was,  she  thought,  to  spend  fourteen  days  for  only  five  minutes'  conversa- 
tion, and  that,  too,  with  one  who  was  no  especial  friend  except  through  his 
engagement  to  Katie.    But  for  all  the  weariness  she  was  thankful  to  do  it,  and 
grateful  to  her  father.    She  hoped  that  she  should  not  catch  even  a  glimpse  of 
Edmonson,  and  it  seemed  improbable  that  she  would.    After  the  siege  was  over 
he  would  probably  go  to  England  again.    How  she  wished  he  were  there  now, 
and  she  quietly  at  home,  where  in  that  case  she  might  have  been  now. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  head  wind,  and  the  day  following  no  wind  at  all. 
As  time  went  on,  it  grew  evident  that  it  would  be  more  than  a  week  from  their 
starting  before  they  could  drop  anchor  in  Cabanus  Bay.  Dread  lest  they  should 
be  too  late  began  to  harass  Elizabeth.  But  she  showed  no  impatience.  Her 
silence  was  what  Nancy  noticed  most.    But,  then,  Nancy  liked  talking,  and  did 
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not  enjoy  the  books  which  her  Mistress  had  brought  with  her  and  read  most  persist- 
ently, or  sometimes  tried  to  read,  unsuccessfully.  Even  then  they  served  as  a 
protection  against  the  maid's  talk  when  she  was  in  too  anxious  a  mood  to  endure 
it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  they  caught  sight  of  the  "  Little  Gib- 
raltar," but  the  wind  was  against  them,  and  it  was  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day 
before  the  Captain  of  the  schooner  could  run  into  the  Bay,  and  go  ashore  with 
his  dispatches  and  Mistress  Royal's  message  to  the  General. 

Elizabeth  looked  about  her  with  breathless  interest,  realizing  that  here 
she  was  to  find  war.  It  happened  that  on  her  arrival  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
cannonading.  Both  sides  had  paused  to  draw  breath,  but  the  lull  was  far  from 
perfect  silence,  and  to  her  inexperience  this  occasional  thunder  of  bursting  shells 
seemed  sharp  conflict.    She  said  so  to  the  Captain  as  they  drew  toward  shore. 

"  Bless  yer  !  "  he  answered  with  a  laugh.  "This  ain' t  nothin'  at  all,  this  is 
nothin'  but  child's  play.  Wait  till  yer  see  it  hot  and  heavy.  I  s'pose  we  shall  go 
back  to-morrow,  though.    I' d  like  to  have  yer  see  some  good  stout  work  first." 

"  Ain' t  we  in  danger  here?  "  inquired  Nancy. 

The  Fkipper  rolled  his  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  cheek  reflectively  a  moment. 
"  Well,  no,"  he  said,  "  I  guess  nothin'  to  speak  of.  They'  re  too  busy  answering 
the  batteries  ;  it' s  only  the  stray  shot  that  comes  our  way.  There' s  a  thousand 
chances  to  one  agin'  its  hitting  us,  and  I  guess  we  can  stand  the  one."  He 
looked  at  Nancy  closely  to  guage  the  amount  of  her  courage. 

"  I  guess  we  can,"  she  answered  coolly.  This  reply  seemed  to  please  him. 
He  had  before  considered  Nancy  "  a  nice  lookin'  girl ; "  and  now,  as  he  put  down 
"grit"i  n  his  mental  catalogue  of  her  fascinations,  he  smiled  to  himself,  and  thought 
of  a  neat  little  home  on  the  Salem  shore  where  his  mother  now  presided,  and 
where  it  was  not  impossible  that  some  day  Nancy  might  be  persuaded  to  reign. 
But  the  demands  of  the  hour  recalled  him  from  this  dream  to  his  usual  brisk 
attention  to  realities,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  cast  anchor,  he  left  the  ship  in  charge 
of  the  mate,  and  went  in  search  of  the  General. 

General  Pepperell  was  in  his  tent,  resting  after  a  hard  day's  work.  Not  only 
had  he  been  through  the  camp  cheering  the  soldiers,  by  imparting  to  them  some- 
thing of  his  own  indomitable  resolution  and  by  seeing  personally  that  everything 
possible  was  done  for  the  sufferers  in  the  hospital,  but  he  had  also  been  for  hours 
superintending  the  arrangements  on  the  new  battery  that  was  to  do  such  execu- 
tion upon  the  granite  walls  of  Louisburg.  Now  everything  was  in  readiness  and 
he  had  ordered  two  hours  of  rest  before  the  firing  from  it  should  begin.  Nearly 
an  hour  of  that  had  gone  by  before  he  entered  his  tent  for  the  rest  he  needed, 
when  almost  immediately  the  messenger  reached  him. 

"  Mr.  Royal  and  his  daughter  here  !  "  he  cried.  "And  Mr.  Royal  requests 
to  see  Captain  Archdale  ?  I  don' t  understand.  But  I  shall  hear  why  from 
them."  He  dispatched  an  orderly  for  Stephen  who  was  still  at  the  battery, 
and  then  went  with  the  skipper  to  the  little  vessel  that  had  brought  the  unex- 
pected guests.  Elizabeth  never  forgot  the  kindness  of  his  greeting.  In  the 
midst  of  the  strange  scene  and  of  preparations  for  work  in  which  women  had  no 
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part,  the  friendliness  of  his  face  and  tones,  and  his  cordial  grasp  of  her  hand 
made  her  feel  almost  at  home.  She  had  been  sure  of  courtesy,  but  she  had  not 
dared  to  look  for  this,  and  her  eyes  grew  dim  for  an  instant. 

"  I  suppose  that  we  shall  return  this  evening,"  she  said  after  the  greetings 
and  inquiries  were  over  and  Mr.  Royal  had  explained  that  in  a  few  minutes  all 
that  he  had  come  for  could  be  said  to  Mr.  Archdale.  Although  after  thinking 
the  matter  o-,er  carefully  he  had  decided  that  it  was  Elizabeth,  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  her  warning,  who  should  herself  give  her  message  to  Archdale  yet  he 
spoke  to  Pepperell  as  if  she  had  accompanied  him.  And  when  the  General  said 
that  he  had  already  sent  for  the  young  man,  Mr.  Royal  told  him  that  his 
daughter  had  that  in 'her  pocket  for  him  which,  if  he  knew,  it  would  lend  wings  to 
his  feet. 

«  A  letter  from  our  charming  Mistress  Katie,"  pronounced  Pepperell,  smiling 
at  Elizabeth. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  after  a  little  repeated  her  question  of  their  returning 
that  evening. 

«  Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  General.  He  waited  a  moment,  and  then  added. 
"  But  if  you  come  among  soldiers,  you  will  feel  the  exactions  of  war.  There  are 
those  dispatches,  you  remember,  not  even  read  yet"  and  he  touched  the  breast  of 
his  coat,  "  because  I  was  in  such  haste  to  pay  my  respects  to  you.  Now,  I 
should  like  to  send  an  answer  to  these,  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  have  it  ready 
before  to-morrow  morning;  the  Commodore  will  probably  write  me  to-night  and 
I  want  to  include  whatever  news  he  may  have.    Will  to-morrow  do?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to  help  the  cause,  even  so  little  as  that,"  she 
answered.'  Pepperell  thanked  her  for  her  words,  and  ignored  the  look  of  disap- 
pointment that  he  had  seen  flit  across  her  face  before  she  spoke. 

«  We  have  been  putting  up  a  fascine  battery  within  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
yards  of  the  west  gate,"  he  said.    "  It  will  open  fire  in  an  hour,  and  then  you  will 
see  a  cannonade  !    We  have  two  forty-two  pounders  there,  it  will  be  no  child's 
play  "    Nothing  had  then  hinted  at  the  Titanic  scale  of  modern  war  engines. 
Elizabeth's  eyes  dilated,  but  she  said  nothing.    The  General  sat  beside  her,  and 
asked  how  things  were  going  on  in  Boston,  asked  about  his  friends,  and  many 
trifling  details  that  neither  dispatches  nor  letters  would  give  him,  and  that  she 
wondered  that  he  had  heart  for  in  the  scenes  going  on  about  him.    Then  he  told 
them  many  particulars  of  the  siege  and  especially  of  the  terrible  labor  of  drag- 
ing  the  heavy  guns  from  the  shore  into  position,  interspersing  all  this  narrative 
of& the  life-and-death  struggles  with  amusing  anecdotes  and  bright  comments, 
until  she  was  amazed,  and  in  listening  found  that  she  had  gained  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  him  than  in  years  of  ordinary  acquaintance.    For  she  could  not  have 
realized  by  that  how  many-sided  the  man  was,  how  full  of  resources,  and  how 
indomitable.    She  noticed  how  sympathetically  he  spoke  of  the  brave  fellows  he 
was  leading,    When  he  said  that  the  hardships  of  the  campaign  and  the  cold  of 
a  severer  climate  than  thev  had  been  accustomed  to  had  prostrated  numbers  of 
them.    Elizabeth  saw  that  it  was  not  only  soldiers  that  he  felt  he  was  losing  when 
they  died,  but  men  from  his  own  home  and  neighborhood  and  in  whom  he  had  a 
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personal  interest.  Then  as  he  sat  there,  she  begged  him  not  to  think  of  her  if 
others  needed  him  but  to  go. 

•'This  time  is  at  my  own  disposal,"  he  answered,  adding  with  a  smile.  "  If 
the  struggle  had  come,  Mistress  Royal,  I  should  think  of  you,  no  doubt,  but  I 
should  not  give  you  a  moment's  attention.  The  pointing  of  the  smallest  cannon 
would  at  the  moment  be  of  more  importance  than  all  your  affairs.  A  besieging 
army  can  have  no  cry  of  1  Place  aux  dames  ; '  therefore  I  shall  not  invite  you  to 
stay  after  to-morrow.  I  shall  even  send  you  home.  Or,  lest  I  should  hurt  your 
feelings  too  much,  I  will  put  it  this  way  ;  I  shall  send  your  father  home,  and  he 
will  take  you  with  him." 

Elizabeth  laughed ;  and  the  conversation  went  on  with  its  interest  increasing, 
when  all  at  once  Pepperell  rose,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  her  in  farewell.  "  I 
may  not  see  you  again  until  we  meet  in  Boston,"  he  said,  "  but  if  I  can,  I  will 
come  for  a  moment  in  the  morning." 

She  was  surprised  at  his  going  away  so  soon  after  his  assurance  of  being  at 
leisure  but  as  after  speaking  to  her  father  he  stepped  over  the  side  of  the  vessel, 
she  perceived  the  reason  for  his  sudden  departure.  His  trained  eye  had  caught 
what  the  distance  had  hidden  from  her,  the  figure  of  a  man  coming  rapidly 
toward  the  shore. 

When  the  General  landed,  the  keel  of  the  little  boat  he  was  in  grated  on 
the  beach  at  Stephen  Archdale's  feet.  With  a  salute  to  his  commander,  che 
latter  sprang  into  it,  and  before  Elizabeth  had  recovered  her  breath,  was  coming 
over  the  ship's  side. 

The  General  walked  on  without  turning  his  head  toward  the  schooner. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  once  he  said  to  himself  distinctly.  "  The  Yankee  in 
me  does  clamor  to  know  what  they  want  of  that  fellow." 
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Never  you  mind  the  crowd,  lad, 

Or  fancy  your  life  won' t  tell ; 
The  work  is  the  work  for  a'  that 

To  him  that  doeth  it  well. 
Fancy  the  world  a  hill,  lad  j 

Look  where  the  millions  stop  ; 
You'll  find  the  crowd  at  the  base,  lad; 

There' s  always  room  at  the  top. 

Courage  and  faith  and  patience, 

There' s  space  in  the  old  world,  yet ; 
The  better  the  chance  you  stand,  lad, 

The  further  along  you  get. 
Keep  your  eye  on  the  goal,  lad, 

Never  despair  or  drop ; 
Be  sure  that  your  path  leads  upward ; 

There' s  always  room  at  the  top. 
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TWO   DAYS   WITH   THE   A.  M.  C. 

By  Helen  M.  Winslow. 

It  is  a  divine  up-reaching  instinct  in  man  that  forces  him  to  climb  the  hills 
of  science,  nnlock  the  mysteries  of  ages,  and  wrest  from  the  natural  forces  of 
earth  and  air,  their  well-guarded  secrets.  Is  it  the  subtle  workings  of  this  desire 
for  the  mastery  over  mechanical  agencies,  this  prying  into  Nature  s  secrets,  that 
leads  us  out  into  the  forest  primeval  and  gives  zest  to  mountain  climbing? 

Fortune  is  said  to  favor  the  brave.  It  certainly  favored  the  writer  of  this 
article  when  an  opportunity  was  offered  for  a  two  days'  trip  with  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  up  Mounts  Kearsarge  South  and  Cardigan  in  New  Hampshire. 
A  few  words  in  regard  to  this  club.  Well  known  as  it  has  come  to  be,  the  objects 
of  its  existence  are  scarcely  understood  by  the  majority,  even,  of  Bostonians 

-  Oh  "  said  one,  referring  to  this  very  trip.  "  They  go  off  somewhere,  climb 
a  mountain,  have  a  jolly  time  and  then  come  home.    If  s  about  the  same  thing 

over  and  over."  c 
Very  true  But  they  do  more.  According  to  the  by-laws,  "  the  objects  of 
the  club  are  to  explore  the  mountains  of  New  England  and  adjacent  regions, 
both  for  scientific  and  artistic  purposes,  and  in  general  to  cultivate  an  interest 
in  geographical  studies." 

In  addition  they  do  much  to  open  up  new  mountain  resorts  to  the  public 
and  render  the  old  ones  more  attractive.  They  construct  new  and  accurate  maps. 
They  not  only  collect  scattered  scientific  information  of  all  kinds  but  study  to 
make  it  available.  All  this  they  do  by  combining  effort,  comparing  notes  and 
interchanging  ideas.  They  hold  monthly  meetings  in  Boston,  publish  a  magazine, 
own  quite  a  library,  and  have  established  a  reputation  second  to  no  similar  organ- 
ization in  the  country.  The  club  was  established  in  1876,  and  the  membership 
to-day  of  over  six  hundred  is  ample  proof  of  its  popularity.  That  their 
researches  are  really  valuable  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Professor  Hitch- 
cock in  his  geological  works  quotes  them  frequently  in  support  of  his  own  theories. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  June  some  twenty  members  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Club  gathered  at  an  early  hour  in  the  Lowell  station  at  Boston.  The 
party  was  unusually  small  for  one  of  their  popular  excursions.  The  majority  were 
young  and  strong  and  looked  amply  fitted  for  mountain  climbing.  Yet  grave 
men  were  there  whose  silver  hair  told  that  they  had  already  climbed  life's 
rounded  hill  and  saw  its  westering  sun  ;  but  elderly  people  are  never  old,  so  long 
as  they  remain  young  in  heart  and  spirits,  and  pleasant  anticipation  beamed  from 
the  faces  of  all  as  the  train  steamed  away  toward  the  north,  and  the  two  days' 
outing  was  fairly  begun. 

The  morning  was  cloudy  and  a  possible  rain  storm  threatened  the  plans  of 
the  Appalachians.  But  the  clerk  of  the  weather-bureau  evidently  understood  the 
necessity  for  favorable  conditions  and  issued  them  accordingly.    Before  we  had 
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reached  Canaan,  N.  H.,  the  clouds  had  broken  away  and  the  afternoon  promised 
to  be  perfect.  We  had  with  us  a  Harvard  professor,  a  topographical  surveyor,  an 
amateur  photographer,  a  Concord  philosopher  and  the  champion  walker  of  the 
club.  Apopos  of  some  of  the  feats  of  the  latter  a  story  was  told  of  the  man 
who  walked  forty  miles  in  two  hours.  This  was  putting  the  Appalachians 
entirely  in  the  shade,  and  the  story  called  forth  incredulous  remarks.  Investiga- 
tion proved,  however,  that  the  Appalachian  was  not  outdone,  for  the  hero  of  the 
canard  accomplished  his  feat  only  by  taking  a  Champlain  steamer  at  Burlington, 
Vt.,  and  walking  deck  the  entire  distance  to  Rouse's  Point ! 

After  passing  Concord  we  advanced  through  wilder  regions  where  the  swiftly 
changing  views  of  clustering  villages  and  quiet  farm-houses  alternated  with 
wooded  slopes  and  glimpses  of  pond  or  river  forming  a  series  of  charming 
pictures.  Nature  was  at  her  best  and  the  picturesque  hills  of  New  Hampshire 
were  beautiful  in  all  their  June  finery. 

At  Penacook  the  granite  monument  on  Dustin  Island  was  pointed  out.  In 
1697  Hannah  Dustin,  with  her  six  weeks'  old  babe  and  its  nurse,  were  captured  by 
Indians  at  Haverhill  and  brought  to  the  wigwam  camp  on  this  island.  The  babe 
was  killed  before  her  eyes  but  the  mother  planned  an  escape.  Awakiner  the 
nurse  and  a  white  lad  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  also,  she  took  the  Indians' 
own  tomahawks  and  dispatched,  the  men  and  one  woman.  The  brave  white 
women  then  spiked  all  the  cannon  save  one  and  taking  the  scalps  of  their 
victims  with  them,  they  embarked  on  the  Merrimack,  then  high  with  the  spring 
floods,  and  soon  reached  Haverhill.  Afterwards  she  was  called  to  Boston,  pub- 
licly thanked  by  the  General  Court  and  received  a  grant  of  fifty  pounds.  Fifty 
years  later  the  Indians  attacked  and  massacred  the  settlers  in  this  valley.  To- 
day their  descendants,  the  "Kanucks,"  cross  the  country  daily  in  the  modern 
express  trains  and  find  employment  in  our  manufacturing  cities. 

As  we  go  northward  Kearsarge  may  be  seen  from  the  back  of  the  train,  now 
sinking  behind  the  green  hills,  now  rising  abruptly  from  the  horizon  and  looming 
grandly  above  the  surrounding  country.  Cardigan  does  not  come  into  view  until 
we  have  nearly  reached  Canaan,  whose  fair  and  happy  land  was  our  destination. 
On  alighting  from  the  train,  amid  the  crowd  of  assembled  villagers,  a  three 
seated  carriage  and  two  immense  Shaker  wagons  awaited  us.  The  ride  of  six 
miles  was  a  welcome  change  from  the  preceding  railway  travel.  Coming  from  a 
city  where  the  mercury  had  reached  96  deg.  in  the  shade  but  the  day  before,  the 
fresh  invigorating  mountain  air  was  like  a  breath  from  the  open  doors  of  Paradise. 
The  stout  horses  scrambled  up  the  steep  hills  altogether  unmindful  of  the  wagon- 
loads  of  people  behind.  Perhaps  the  light  hearts  and  buoyant  spirits  of  the 
party  lessened  their  avoirdupois  and  the  tonnage  was  actually  less  than  it 
seemed  ! 

Billowy  mountains,  charming  valleys,  winding  streams  and  picturesque  by- 
paths varied  our  course  over  the  rural  highways.  The  blackberry  bushes  were 
white  with  bloom  and  the  gardens  of  the  farm-houses  gay  with  peonies  and 
flower-de-luce.  After  passing  a  small  mica  quarry,  we  came  suddenly  upon  a 
bend  of  the  road  where  was  revealed  a  grand  sweep  of  the  hazy  Green  Mountains, 
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and  a  bewildering  view  of  the  New  Hampshire  hill-country.  Shortly  after- 
ward we  passed  the  little  box-like  white  building,  which  serves  as  both  church 
and  town  house,  where  the  sixty  votes  of  Dorchester  are  counted.  This  building 
constitutes  the  entire  town  of  Dorchester.  Surely,  in  view  of  the  stony  soil,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place  may  be  said  to  show  great  wisdom  by  not  living  there  ! 

By  three  o'  clock  we  found  ourselves  at  the  Mountain  House,  twelve  hundred 
feet  below  the  summit  of  Mount  Cardigan.  This  house  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  barn,  in  one  end  of  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  a  comfort- 
able shelter  for  the  human  family.  Here  the  real  work  of  the  day  began, 
although  we  had  already  come  one  hundred  and  four  miles  by  train  and  six  by 
teams.  No  enterprising  railroad  man  has  set  his  seal  upon  this  region  and  we 
were  forced  to  pursue  the  journey  by  means  of  the  conveyances  which  nature 
long  ago  — (how  long,  thank  fortune,  we  are  not  obliged  to  tell) — at  our  disposal. 
But  faint  heart  ne'  er  climbed  a  high  mountain  and  with  the  aid  of  stout  walking- 
sticks  we  easily  climbed  the  path  which  led  up  under  sighing  spruces  and  stunted 
birch,  filled  with  a  fine  exhilaration. 

On  each  side  and  under  foot  was  a  profusion  of  wild  flowers.  Not  June 
flowers,  but  those  found  with  us  in  May,  so  backward  was  the  season  at  that 
altitude.  The  red  and  white  trillium,  the  sarsaparilla,  Solomon's  seal,  "  moose- 
missy  "  and  black-berry  bushes,  and,  farther  up,  the  blue-berry  bushes,  all  hung 
full  of  blossoms,  a  small  Alpine  flower  of  seven  white  petals  excited  much  curious 
comment,  for  in  spite  of  its  resemblance  to  the  wind-flower,  no  one  seemed  able 
to  classify  it. 

Suddenly  some  six  hundred  feet  below  the  summit  of  Cardigan  we  came  out 
from  the  stunted  under-growth  and  found  ourselves  traversing  the  smooth  granite 
mass  which  constitutes  the  entire  mountain  top.  The  rock  is  full  of  minute 
particles  of  mica,  which  glitter  and  flash  in  the  sun  like  "  gems  of  purest  ray 
serene."  A  brisk  wind  was  blowing  and  the  rarefied  air  infused  us  with  new 
strength  to  make  the  remaining  ascent. 

Some  distance  from  each  other,  half  way  up  the  rounded  cone,  lie  several 
huge  boulders  poised  in  the  bed  of  what  was  once  a  glacial  drift.  They  are  of 
entirely  different  character  from  the  rock  on  Cardigan  and  without  doubt  came 
from  much  farther  north.  Whence,  and  when  ?  The  course  of  the  drift  is  also 
very  plainly  marked  from  northeast  to  southwest.  From  the  character  of  the 
rock  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  God  said,  "  Let  the  dry  land  appear," 
Mount  Cardigan  was  the  first  to  show  his  head  and  came  from  the  very  bowels  of 
the  earth.  Hitchcock's  "  Geology  of  New  Hampshire  "  states  that  these  White 
Mountains  appeared  above  the  face  of  the  waters  as  islands  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  world's  history.  "  It  would  not  be  surprising,"  he  says,  "  if  this 
archipelago  covered  as  much  area  as  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  combined." 
If  these  hoary  old  mountains  could  tell  us  their  history  since  creation,  how  short- 
lived and  insignificant  our  own  little  lives  would  appear  ! 

Professor  Hitchcock  has  also  traced  the  course  of  glacial  drift  among  the 
mountains  in  a  most  interesting  manner.  Glacial  action,  and  marks  of  scarifica- 
tion are  numerous  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  them  while  they  are  entirely 
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wanting  on  the  southeastern  slopes.  In  some  instances  the  general  course  of  the 
drift  from  the  northwest  was  changed  by  the  position  of  the  mountains.  For 
instance,  Ragged  Mountain  and  Kearsarge,  South,  rise  abruptly  from  compara- 
tively level  regions  and  from  their  proximity  to  each  other  gave  rise  to  a  different 
motion  of  the  ice,  the  marks  of  which  still  show  its  course. 

The  view  from  this,  the  oldest  of  the  mountains  is  scarcely  surpassed  by 
any  in  the  state.  To  the  north,  Moosilauke,  Chocorua,  Lafayette,  Mount  Wash- 
ington and  the  main  peaks  of  the  principal  White  Mountain  group  lie  sharply 
outlined.  The  Ossipee  Mountain  toward  the  east,  the  Uncanoonacs  in  the  dis- 
tance, Ragged  and  Sunapee  and  Kearsarge,  near  neighbors,  claimed  attention. 
In  the  far  western  horizon  Ascutney,  Camel's  Hump,  Mount  Mansfield,  and  Jay 
Peak  showed  hazy  and  indistinct,  tfelow  us  the  broken  ranges  of  green  hills 
surged  like  immense  billows  of  some  Titanic  sea.  The  fresh  verdure  of  every 
field  and  tree  made  up  a  landscape  seldom  equalled  in  tone  of  color,  and  one 
which  amply  repaid  the  climber.  But  while  some  were  content  with  looking, 
other  true  Appalachians  remembered  the  objects  of  the  club.  While  one  took 
photographs  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  far  and  near,  another  made  profile 
sketches  of  the  distant  peaks ;  while  one  attempted  a  bit  of  topographical  work, 
another  took  measurements  by  means  of  a  powerful  telescope  ;  and  the  results  of 
all  were  put  on  record  for  future  reference. 

A  member  of  the  A.  M.  C.  just  returned  from  Florida  had  been  carrying 
about  some  strange  looking  fruit  all  day,  resembling  partly  an  orange  but  more 
nearly  a  small  yellow  winter  squash.  Now,  he  made  himself  popular  by  dispens- 
ing great  pieces  of  grape-fruit  among  the  thirsty  crowd.  It  is  a  necessity  of 
perverse  humanity  to  be  thirsty  wherever  there  is  no  water;  and  but  for  the 
Florida  fruit  and  the  canteens  which  had  been  filled  at  the  spring  on  the  moun- 
tain side,  we  should  have  suffered. 

Mount  Cardigan  is  but  3,156  feet  above  the  sea-level;  but  as  it  stands  alone 
the  view  on  all  sides  is  unobstructed  and  clear.  It  did  not  take  us  an  hour  to 
decide  that  three  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  under  favorable  conditions  is  quite 
a  sightly  place.  And  we  took  the  homeward  path,  feeling  that  the  view  was 
worth  a  dozen  times  its  cost.  Forty  minutes  afterward  we  arrived  at  the  bottom 
in  the  condition  of  the  weak-kneed  and  trembling  saints  whom  the  hymn-book 
denounces. 

An  hour  of  rattling  down  the  hills  brought,  us  to  Canaan  depot  again  where 
our  special  train  awaited  us.  After  a  refreshing  draught  of  milk  at  the  Cardigan 
House,  from  the  piazzas  of  which  a  fine  view  of  the  mountain  may  be  had,  we 
were  rapidly  whirled  away  toward  Patler  Place  in  Andover. 

This  village  was  named  for  the  once  famous  sleight  of  hand  performer  Patler. 
His  house  is  a  cozy,  pretty  affair,  freshly  painted  and  nestled  under  great  embow- 
ering trees.    Close  by  is  his  grave. 

Here,  too,  barges  were  in  waiting  to  take  us  to  the  Winslow  House,  four  miles 
distant  on  Mount  Kearsarge.  Before  we  had  left  the  train  the  soft  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  had  changed  the  hill-sides  to  amethyst  and  deepened  the  purple 
gloom  of  the  valleys.    Now,  as  we  rode  in  merry  groups  of  six  or  eight,  over  the 
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country  by-ways,  the  new  moon  slowly  touched  every  tree  and  shrub  with  her 
magical  wand  until  the  land  with  its  long,  weird  shadows  and  silver  radiance 
seemed  to  belong  to  another  world  than  that  of  day-light. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  the  Winslow  House  suddenly  revealed  itself.  An 
open  wood  fire  burned  brightly  in  the  brick  fireplace,  and  in  that  altitude  was  a 
comfort  indeed.  The  ample  walls  seemed  to  fairly  glow  with  welcome  as  we 
entered  Some  of  us  acknowledged  that  we  were  tired;  others  confessed  to 
sleepiness  ;  but  one  and  all  openly  declared  their  hunger.  We  had  only  to  look 
at  each  other  to  madly  accept  the  theory  that  mankind  was  created  of  dust ;  but 
we  were  not  long  in  disposing  of  a  large  amount  of  surplus  material.  And  then 
the  supper  bell,— welcome  sound!  In  view  of  a  cherished  reputation  for 
veracity,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  state  the  exact  amount  of  sirloin  steak  and 
broiled  salmon  that  disappeared  from  mortal  vision  that  night  at  ten  o'clock,  or 
to  tell  how  the  strawberries  and  boiled  lobster  were  stored  safely  away  by  the 
A.  M.  C.  We  are  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  although  the  supper  hour  was  not 
passed  over  in  silence  then  —  far  from  it !  it  must  be  now. 

No  one  need  suppose  that  after  the  experiences  of  the  day  the  representative 
A.  M.  C's.  were  fatigued  sufficiently  to  make  them  willing  to  retire  at  half-past 
ten.    Besides,  nightmare  has  its  horrors,  and  there  was  that  supper  ! 

It  is  popularly  supposed  throughout  the  country,  that  Bostonians  make  an 
annual  pilgrimage  on  the  seventeenth  of  June  to  Bunker  Hill,  and  devoutly 
ascend  the  monument  on  their  hands  and  knees.  Although  circumstances  had 
prevented  the  A.  M.  C.  party  from  discharging  their  debt  of  gratitude  to  their 
ancestors  in  the  prescribed  method,  they  could  not  forget  that  it  was  Bunker  Hill 
Day  One  of  our  gallant  and  patriotic  brethren  had  been  carrying  a  mysterious 
bundle  about  and  guarding  it  with  jealous  care  all  day.  Now,  he  produced  and 
displayed  —sky-rockets  !  They  went  off,  soon  after,  with  great  success,  surprising 
alike  the  stately  mountain  behind  us  and  the  little  country  girl  who  had  come  up 
from  the  valley  below,  to  see  the  "  Boston  folks." 

The  powerful  telescopes  were  also  set  up  and  observations  of  the  heavens 
occupied  the  astronomically  inclined  for  an  hour  or  two.  Thus  the  moons  of 
Jupiter  were  made  to  contribute  to  the  evening's  entertainment.  The  piano,  too, 
was  not  the  instrument  of  torture  usually  found  masquerading  in  hotel-parlors,  and 
we  finally  gravitated  towards  it  and  made  night  hideous  with  our  music  and  college 
songs  until,  to  pharaphrase  the  poet,  in  to-day  already  walked  to-morrow  and  it 
was  twelve  o'clock. 

«  My  friends,"  spoke  up  one  of  the  gentlemen,  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  ascend  Mount  Kearsarge  to-morrow." 

"Why?"  exclaimed  a  dozen  anxious  voices. 

"  Because,"  was  the  impressive  answer,  "  it  is  to-day  !  " 

In  the  laugh  which  followed  the  party  said  good  night  and  retired. 

The  Winslow  House  was  named  for  Admiral  Winslow,  of  the  war-ship 
Keasarge,  who  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  hotel,  and  gave  the  owner  a  stand 
of  colors.  On  the  parlor  table  lay  a  Bible  presented  by  him,  as  stated  by  a  gilt 
inscription  on  the  cover.  When  the  gallant  commander  died,  a  boulder  was  taken 
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from  the  side  of  Mount  Kearsarge  for  his  monument,  but  the  controversy  in 
regard  to  which  of  the  two  Kearsarges  the  ship  had  been  named  for  arose  about 
that  time  and  the  family  of  the  officer  finally  decided  not  to  use  the  boulder.  It 
has  been  pretty  well  settled,  at  last,  that  the  mountain  in  Merrimack  County, 
designated  by  Superintendent  Patterson  as  Kearsarge  South,  is  the  one  which  gave 
the  famous  ship  its  name.  Under  the  shadow  of  it,  too,  was  laid  the  body  of  the 
soldier  of  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment  who  fell  at  Baltimore,  exclaiming 
with  his  dying  breath:  "AH  hail  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes;"  although  afterward 
he  was  removed  to  lie  near  the  soldiers'  monument  at  Lowell.  The  ancient 
spelling  of  this  monument  was  Carasage,  and  later,  Kyar  Sarga ;  but  as  early  as 
1804  the  laws  of  New  Hampshire  give  it  as  Kearsage.  The  local  spelling  of 
Kearsarge  North,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  was  Kiarsarge.  It  is  still 
called  Pequaket. 

Early  the  next  morning,  two  bold  Appalachians  rose  early  and  took  a  run  up 
the  mountain,  getting  back  to  breakfast  and  making  the  descent  of  nearly  1,200 
feet  in  eighteen  minutes  !  The  climb  was  represented  as  more  difficult  than  that 
of  the  day  before.  We  did  not  find  it  so,  however,  as  we  proceeded  with  the 
reinforcements  furnished  by  a  hearty  breakfast ;  the  clear  bracing  air  of  the  morning 
was  delightful.  The  song-sparrows,  perched  at  a  safe  distance,  poured  forth 
floods  of  melody,  the  Peabody  bird  added  his  high  weird  note,  while  other  wild 
birds  occasionally  chimed  in.  The  path  led  up  through  forests  of  black  spruce 
whose  sighing  branches  whispered  softly  over  our  heads.  Every  one  was  in 
excellent  humor  and  had  a  capital  story  or  a  bit  of  geological,  scientific  or 
botanical  wisdom.  The  wild-flowers  were  scarcer  than  on  Cardigan  but  there  was 
greater  variety  of  ferns.  Half  way  up,  a  tiny  spring  welled  up  in  the  pathway.  Our 
grave  philosopher,  as  well-versed  in  mystical  wood-craft  as  metaphysics,  cut  a  strip 
of  birch-bark  from  one  of  the  over-hanging  trees  and  deftly  fashioned  an  Indian 
drinking-cup.  Working  from  the  idea  of  a  birch-bark  canoe  somebody  offered 
the  cup-full,  as  a  "  schooner  of  water."  On  being  asked  to  explain  her  nautical 
terms,  the  joker  protested  ignorance  and  entirely  disowned  her  far-fetched  joke. 
As  we  advanced,  here  and  there,  under  the  white  birches  or  between  the  dense 
growth  of  spruce,  broad  glimpses  were  visible  of  the  townships  below.  Suddenly, 
vegetation  ceased  and  we  were  again  on  the  bare  rock  with  several  hundred  feet 
between  us  and  the  rude  structure  called,  by  courtesy,  the  Summit  House. 
Beside  the  latter,  we  already  descried  our  companions,  not  lost  but  gone  before ; 
and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  awkward  predicament  of  the  man  with  three  hands — 
a  right,  a  left  and  a  little  behind-hand. 

The  top  of  Kearsarge  is  composed  of  andalusite  schist.  The  marks  of  glacial 
action  are  even  more  distinct  than  on  Cardigan,  while  the  stratification  is  very 
curious.  When  we  reached  the  top,  the  first-comers  were  already  busy  with 
surveys,  profile  sketches  and  photographs.  As  we  looked  at  Cardigan  looming  up 
grandly  in  the  northwest,  we  were  proud  of  our  work  of  the  day  before.  The 
view  from  the  two  mountains,  only  twenty  miles  apart,  is  of  course  much  the  same. 
Kearsarge  is  in  exact  line  with  Wauchuset,  the  Pack  Monadnocks  and  Moosilauke. 
These,  except  the  first,  could  be  plainly  seen.    Mount  Washington,  seventy  miles 
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distant,  Lafayette,  Chocorua,  Tridyranid,  the  Twin  Mountains,  and  Franconia 
Notch  formed  a  sharp,  clear  picture  against  the  northern  sky,  and  were  flanked  by 
scores  of  smaller  mountains.  The  green  rolling  country,  flecked  by  numerous 
ponds  and  rivers,  stretched  away  for  miles  at  our  feet,  to  a  line  of  blue,  hazy 
mountains.  The  Black-water  hills,  Sunapee  and  dozens  of  other  well-known 
mountains  seemed  from  our  standpoint  hardly  more  than  good-sized  haystacks. 
So,  perhaps,  will  our  greatest  earthly  achievements  look,  when  viewed  from  the 
heights  of  eternity. 

By  noon  a  blue  haze  had  crept  over  the  horizon  and  was  spreading  over  the 
whole  landscape.    But  we  had  scored  a  victory  over  it  by  coming  early. 

"To  have  the  great  poetic  heart, 

Is  more  than  all  the  climber's  art." 

In  some  sense,  we  each  felt  the  meaning  of  the  lines,  as  we  turned  from 
Kearsarge  top  and  made  the  gradual  descent.  There  is  a  precipitous  bridle-path 
which  shortens  the  distance  in  proportion  as  it  increases  fatigue.  The  majority  of 
us  were  unwilling  to  tempt  fate  by  adopting  it,  and  took  the  easier  way.  As  we 
stopped  occasionally  in  a  shady  nook  to  rest,  we  severally  confessed  that  scraps  of 
Lowell's  matchless  poem  had  been  floating  nebulously  in  the  brain  ever  since  the 
clouds  had  disappeared  the  day  before.  Two  such  days  as  we  had  been  blessed 
with  are  rare,  even  in  June.  Up  there  in  the  forest  primeval,  in  the  happy  shining 
weather,  we  were  constantly  proving  that  there  was 

"Not  a  leaf  or  a  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace." 

If  we  waxed  sentimental,  something  must  be  forgiven  the  lavish  summer. 

At  the  hotel,  the  bountiful  dinner  was  garnished  with  the  best  of  all  sauces. 
Then,  reluctantly  indeed  after  our  two  days'  tramping,  we  started  for  Boston, 
arriving  there  a  little  past  seven  the  same  evening.  We  had  had  unprecedented 
weather,  and  a  well-planned  and  perfectly  executed  trip.  Never  was  there  a 
pleasanter  excursion  or  a  more  successful  outing.  If  the  path  up  the  hill  of  life 
were  no  more  difficult  than  that  up  Cardigan  !  If  all  earthly  troubles  could  be  as 
easily  surmounted  as  Kearsarge  !  Possibly  they  might  be  if  we  went  forth  to 
meet  them  with  the  same  stout  heart  and  determined  spirit. 

"Daily  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot, 
We  Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not." 
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By  Rev.  Charles  Babbidge,  Chaplain. 
Should  a  motto  ever  be  needed  for  some  prospective  medal  commemora- 
tive of  the  "  Old  Sixth  Reg."  none  would  seem  to  be  more  appropriate  than  a 
quotation  from  Virgil,—"  Primus  tentare  viam."   Though  but  little  honor  attaches 
to  being  first,  where  all  were  equally  ready  to  be  foremost,  still,  the  "chances  of 
war"  gave  some  little  advantage  to  this  fortunate  military  body.    Its  ready  re- 
response  to  the  call  "To  Arms,"  served  to  awaken  a  similar  enthusiasm  in  all  the 
other  military  organizations  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  admirable  state  of  chsci- 
pline  to  which  the  regiment  had  been  brought  by  its  accomplished  and  efficient 
commander,  Col.  Edward  F.  Jones,  and  his  subordinate  officers,  was  fully  compe- 
tent  to  secure  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  multitudes  of  patriotic  citizens 
with  whom  it  came  in  contact  after  leaving  Massachusetts;  and  it  is  only  doing 
justice  to  the  soldiers  of  this  regiment  to  say,  that  amid  all  the  excitement  of  the 
commencement  of  a  campaign,  and  all  the  flattering  attentions  and  entertain- 
ments which  they  received  from  every  quarter,  and  on  all  occasions,  they  main- 
tained the  solid,  steady  deportment  of  soldiers  well  trained,  of  citizens  accus- 
tomed to  good  society,  and  of  patriots  ready  and  willing  to  do  whatever  these 

qualities  imply  and  require.  ,u„„„u 
It  can  hardly  be  said  that  "  the  order  to  march"  came  unlocked  for,  though 
it  most  certainly  was  sudden.  The  tender  of  the  services  of  the  regiment  had 
ion.  since  been  in  the  hands  of  Gov.  Andrew  ;  meetings  of  the  field  and  staff 
officers  had  been  held;  there  was  a  free  and  thorough  interchange  of  opinions 
and  sentiments  among  the  line  officers  ;  and  not  a  single  soldier  could  be  found 
who  had  not  fully  digested  all  the  particulars  of  a  possible  future. 

The  ready  response  of  our  citizen-soldiers  to  the  call  of  the  governor 
furnishes  an  apt  illustration  of  the  peculiar  character  of  our  people.  Under  a 
government  that  requires  the  constant  maintenance  of  a  strong  military  force, 
"General  Orders"  would  have  been  issued  to  the  various  camps  and  garrisons 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  When  danger  threatened  us  it  became  mani- 
fest at  once,  that  every  peaceful  village  was  a  garrison,  and  every  city -a  fortified 
camp  It  was  often  a  subject  of  merriment  while  we,  like  Christopher  North 
were  "under  canvas,"  to  relate  the  particular  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and 
occupation  at  the  moment  when  each  of  us  found  himself  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  soldier.  Each  had  his  story  to  tell  of  his  numerous  "hair's  bread  h 
escapes,"  as  through  mud,  snow  and  darkness  he  made  his  way  to  the  appointed 
rendezvous,  on  the  morning  of  April  16th. 

In  Lowell  the  regiment  paraded  in  Huntington  Hall,  and  there  received  a 
cordial  welcome  from  the  people  of  that  city.  Taking  the  cars  we  arrived  in 
Boston  about  noon,  and  were  assigned  quarters  in  one  oi  the  armories  ,n  Faneud 
Hall     With  a  view  to  better  accomodations,  the  regiment  in  the  afternoon 
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marched  to  Boylston  Hall,  and  there  prepared  for  as  comfortable  a  bivouac  as 
circumstances  permitted. 

Up  to  this  time  the  weather  had  been  as  gloomy  as  war  and  dripping  clouds 
could  make  it.  Having  (figuratively)  pitched  our  tents  in  Boylston  Hall,  the 
discipline  of  camp-life  was  at  once  established,  and  communication  with  the 
world  outside,  was  largely  cut  off.  This  however  did  not  interfere  with  the  free 
admission  of  many  tokens  of  regard  from  friends  outside,  in  the  form  of  refresh- 
ments of  various  kinds. 

Two  memorable  incidents  of  the  evening  will  long  be  remembered.  The 
pretty  and  graceful  daughter  of  Col.  Jones  was  adopted,  with  all  the  honors,  as 
"Daughter  of  the  Regiment";  and  secondly  the  comfortable  and  becoming 
overcoats  prepared  with  wise  forethought  for  the  regiment  were  issued.  The 
motley  outer-garments,  in  which,  up  to  this  moment,  we  had  found  shelter  from 
the  storm,  were  at  once  discarded.  In  our  new  garments  we  not  only  found  great 
comfort ;— we  also  felt  that  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer  man  could  boast  a 
resemblance  to  "  regular"  troops. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 7th  we  were  marched  to  the  State  House,  then  and 
there  to  receive  the  salutations  of  the  Governor,  and  also  to  receive,  what  at  the 
moment  struck  some  of  us  as  a  pretty  forcible  reminder  that  we  were  now  occu- 
pying positions  that  were  entirely  new  to  us. 

Drawn  up  in  military  array  in  Doric  Hall  we  were  each  of  us  "donated"  two 
blue  flannel  shirts  and  some  corresponding  under  garments.  This  gratuitous 
equipment  implied  service.  To  those  of  us  who  within  a  twelvemonth  had 
figured  in  the  hall  over  our  heads,  as  representatives  of  the  sovereign  people,  it 
indicated  a  very  marked  change  of  circumstances. 

Among  other  tokens  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  our  patriotism  and 
prowess,  a  heavy  cavalry  revolver  was  bestowed  upon  each  of  the  field  and  staff 
officers.  As  these  could  not  be  conveniently  carried,  on  the  return  march,  by 
those  who  had  been  made  the  happy  recipients  of  these  bulkv  favors,  they  were 
bundled  together  and  consigned  for  safe-keeping  to  the  Chaplain,  to  be  borne 
on  the  line  of  march  back  to  Boylston  Hall.  Why  that  functionary  should  have 
been  chosen  to  carry  a  whole  armory  of  weapons,  in  the  sight  of  the  admiring 
crowds  that  lined  the  streets  of  Boston  remains  a  question.  Opinions  are  equally 
divided  as  to  whether,  as  chaplain  he  would  be  most  likely  to  prevent  a  hasty 
and  rash  use  of  fire-arms;  or  whether,  he  was  de  facto  a  " common  carrier," 
on  the  ground  that  ministers  were  made  and  designed  for  "bearing  burdens." 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  the  regiments  entered  the  cars  of  the  Worcester 
Railroad,  and  the  march  to  Washington  was  fairly  begun.  So  long  as  daylight 
permitted,  tokens  of  the  uprising  of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth  were 
everywhere  visible ;  and  when  darkness  had  settled  down  around  us,  we  caught 
glimpses  of  excited  multitudes  as  the  cars  dashed  on  without  stopping,  by  the 
brilliantly  illuminated  depots  and  settlements  along  the  route.  Our  reception  at 
Springfield  was  of  a  truly  jubilant  character.  Refreshments  in  great  profusion, 
and  of  the  most  appetizing  kind  were  furnished  and  received  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come within  our  hungry  ranks.    The  streets  were  illuminated,  and  cannon 
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thundered  in  every  direction.  Our  stay  was  a  short  one  ;  and  we  rattled  on  and 
on  until  the  morning  revealed  the  fact  that  we  were  in  Connecticut  and  not  far 
from  New  York. 

It  will  require  a  more  gitted  pen  than  the  one  that  traces  these  lines  to 
picture  the  march  of  the  "  Old  Sixth  "  through  the  city  of  New  York.  Never 
before  had  so  deep  because  so  peculiar  an  enthusiasm  pervaded  the  people  of 
that  vast  metropolis.  Patriotism,  under  its  normal  and  customary  forms,  had,  on 
many  previous  occasions,  been  wrought  up  to  an  intense  height ;  but  now  it  was 
not  to  celebrate  their  national  independence,  but  to  secure  their  national  existence, 
or  rather,  to  settle  the  question  whether  the  American  people  were,  or  were  not  a 
Nation. 

At  the  St.  Nicholas  and  other  places,  the  wants  of  the  regiment  were  sumptu- 
ously provided  for.  At  the  Astor  House,  the  field  and  staff  officers  were  enter- 
tained in  a  manner  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Once  more  on  the  march,  the  regiment  passed  through  the  crowded  streets, 
everywhere  receiving  welcome  plaudits  until  they  reached  the  ferry  that  conducted 
them  to  Hoboken,  and  the  places  en  route  to  Baltimore  and  Washington.  As  we 
passed  into  the  ferry  boats  to  cross  the  river,  a  voice  was  heard  above  the  tumult 
of  the  place  and  hour,  "  Good  luck  to  you,  boys,  but  some  of  you  will  never 
return  by  this  route  ;  "  a  prediction  speedily  fulfilled.  Within  about  twenty-four 
hours,  three  of  our  number  had  been  transferred  to  a  higher  department. 

The  passage  through  Delaware  to  Philadelphia  was  not  marked  by  any 
incidents  worthy  of  notice.  Their  long  and  weary  pilgrimage  had  begun  to 
change  a  brisk,  wide-awake  regiment  into  a  common-place  body  of  weary  pil- 
grims, glad  to  find  a  shelter,  without  much  questioning  as  to  what  it  might  be. 
Quarters  were  assigned  us  in  the  Gerard  House  which  happened  at  that  time  to 
be  unoccupied.  For  a  brief  period  quiet  ruled  the  hour,  and  the  weary  soldier 
had  begun  his  dreams  of  home  and  happiness  long  before  he  was  ready  to  stretch 
his  limbs  upon  the  mattresses  that  covered  the  floors  of  the  spacious  hotel. 

Suddenly  the  "  Long- roll"  was  heard  echoing  along  the  streets  and  through 
the  halls  of  the  Gerard  House.  The  accoutrements  and  garments  that  had  been 
doffed  in  readiness  for  sleep  were  hastely  resumed;  and  at  the  word  "Fall  in," 
every  man  was  in  his  place. 

The  "weight  of  affliction  "  in  this  crisis  fell  upon  the  field  and  staff  officers. 
They  had  but  just  assembled  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Continental  Hotel,  and 
gone  through  with  those  preliminary  forms  that  are  quite  as  indicative  of  a  good 
appetite  as  of  good  manners,  and  were  quiet  taking  their  places  at  the  table, 
amid  the  sumptuous  surroundings  of  a  dining  hall  at  that  time  scarcely  equalled 
on  the  continent,  when  Col.  Jones  entered  the  apartment,  with  the  abrupt  saluta- 
tion, « Gentlemen,  to  your  posts ;  we  start  for  Baltimore  immediately,  the 
regiment  awaits  the  order  to  march."  "  Va  mihi  !  "  the  writer  of  this  paper  felt 
that  he  might,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  appropriate  a  few  minutes 
of  time's  rapid  flight  to  contemplate  in  sorrow  and  silence  the  scene  of  disap- 
pointment and  woe.  The  little  he  still  retained  of  classic  lore  brought  back 
images  of  the  Harpies,  as  he  had  read  of  them  in  Virgil.    And  even  Sancho  Panza 
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thnist  in  his  bullet  head,  with  an  asinine  smile,  as  the  writer  recalled  poor  Sancho's 
distress  at  not  sharing  the  feast  so  tantalizingly  spread  before  him. 

But,  "  hurry  up  "  became  the  word  when  the  drums  and  fifes  gave  notice 
that  the  regiment  was  on  the  move,  and  that  somebody  would  "get  left  "  if  they 
did  not  practise  the  "Pas  redouble" 


BY  THE  SEA. 

By  Teresa  Herrick. 

I  watch  the  mighty  breakers  rear,  and  dash 

Against  the  shore, 
I  hear  the  sad  complaining  of  the  sea; 

Forevermore 
There  rises  in  my  soul  a  ceaseless  song, 

A  lonely  wail ; 
A  yearning  for  the  golden  days  to  come, 
A  craving  to  be  deluged  in  that  Sea 

Whose  waves  are  loves 
Unutterable. 

And  now  I  see  the  gray  mist  creeping  down 

Upon  the  sea. 
The  bright  blue  waves  are  hidden  from  my  sight; 

Ah  me,  ah  me, 
Thou  too,  O  Sea  of  God's  Immensity 

From  me  art  screened ; 
But  till  the  mists  be  lifted  up  I  wait, 
Wait  patiently  and  long,  then  will  I  plunge 

Beneath  Thy  waves 

O  wondrous  Sea  ! 
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By  Samuel  Roads,  Jr. 
Author  of  "  History  and  Traditions  of  Marblehead." 

The  news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  aroused  the  entire  North  to  action. 
The  great  civil  war  which  had  so  long  been  threatened  could  no  longer  be 
averted,  and  in  every  town  and  hamlet,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the 
people  rose  as  one  man  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  President  Lincoln  issued  his  first  proclamation  calling 
for  seventy-five  thousand  militia  for  a  three  months'  service.  The  news  was 
received  in  Marblehead,  Mass,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  the  three 
militia  companies  were  at  once  notified  by  their  respective  commanders  to  be  m 
readiness  to  take  the  early  morning  train  for  Boston.  These  companies  were  : 
The  Marblehead  Sutton  Light  Infantry,  Company  C,  Eighth  Regiment,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Knott  V.  Martin  ;  The  Lafayette  Guards,  Conpany  B,  Eighth 
Regiment,  commanded  by  Capt.  Richard  Phillips ;  and  the  Glover  Light  Guards, 
Company  H,  Eighth  Regiment,  commanded  by  Capt.  Francis  Boardman. 

The  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  16th  of  April,  broke  cold  and  stormy.  Not- 
withstanding  the  rain  and  sleet  which  rendered  the  cold  weather  uncomfortable  in 
the  extreme  the  streets  of  Marblehead  were  filled  with  an  excited  throng  of 
people  Wives  and  mothers  and  fathers  and  children  were  represented  there  m 
the  dense  crowd,  all  anxious  to  speak  a  farewell  word  to  the  soldiers  on  their 
departure  The  first  companies  to  leave  town  were  those  commanded  by  Cap- 
tains Martin  and  Boardman,  which  marched  to  the  depot  and  took  the  half-past 
seven  o'clock  train  for  Boston.  Captain  Phillips'  company  took  the  tram  which 
left  Marblehead  about  an  hour  and  a  half  later. 

As  the  trains  slowly  left  the  depot,  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  multitude 
were  re-echoed  by  the  soldiers  in  the  cars.    "  God  bless  you  !  "    "Good-by  ! 
resounded  on  all  sides  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  car  had  disappeared  m  the 
distance,  that  the  great  crowd  began  to  disperse. 

Of  the  arrival  of  the  Marblehead  companies  in  Boston  there  is  little  need 
for  me  to  write.  The  testimony  of  such  eminent  witnesses  as  Adjutant-general 
Schouler  and  General  E.  W.  Hinks  cannot  be  disputed,  and  we  quote  it  verbatim 

"There  has  been  some  controversy  in  military  circles,"  wrote  General 
Schouler,  as  to  which  company  can  claim  the  honor  of  first  reaching  Boston.  I 
can  answer,  that  the  first  were  the  three  companies  of  the  Eighth  Regiment 
belonging  to  Marblehead,  commanded  by  Captains  Martin,  Phillips  and  Boardman. 
I  had  been  at  the  State  House  all  night;  and  early  in  the  morning,  rode  to  the 
arsenal  at  Cambridge,  to  ascertain  whether  the  orders  from  headquarters  to  send 
in  arms,  ammunition,  overcoats  and  equipments  had  been  properly  attended  to. 
Messengers  had  also' been  stationed  at  the  different  depots,  with  orders  for  the 
companies,  on  their  arrival,  to  proceed  at  once  to  Faneuil  Hall,  as  a  northeasterly 
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storm  of  sleet  and  rain  had  set  in  during  the  night,  and  had  not  abated  in  the 
morning.  On  my  return  from  Cambridge,  I  stopped  at  the  Eastern  Railroad 
depot.  A  large  crowd  of  men  and  women,  notwithstanding  the  storm,  had  gath- 
ered there,  expecting  the  arrival  of  troops.  Shortly  after  eight  o'clock,  the  train 
arrived  with  the  Marblehead  companies.  They  were  received  with  deafening 
shouts  from  the  excited  throng.  The  companies  immediately  formed  in  line,  and 
marched  by  the  flank  directly  to  Faneuil  Hall,  the  fifes  and  drums  playing 
"  Yankee  Doodle,"  the  people  following  and  shouting  like  madmen,  and  the  rain 
and  sleet  falling  piteously,  as  if  to  abate  the  ardor  of  the  popular  welcome.  And 
thus  it  was  that  the  Marblehead  men  entered  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  morning  of  the 
i6thof  April." 

The  testimony  of  General  Hinks,  who  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  was 
Lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Eighth  Regiment,  is  interesting  as  an  important 
historical  statement,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  On  Monday,  April  15,  186 1,  at  quarter-past  two  o'clock,  in  reply  to  an  offer 
of  my  services  made  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  I  received  from  Governor 
Andrew  a  verbal  command  to  summon  the  companies  of  the  Eighth  Regiment, 
by  his  authority,  to  rendezvous  at  Faneuil  Hall  at  the  earliest  possible  hour. 
Leaving  Boston  on  the  half-past  two  o'clock  train,  I  proceeded  to  Lynn,  and 
personally  notified  the  commanding  officers  of  the  two  companies  in  that  city, 
and  from  thence  telegraphed  to  Captain  Bartlett  at  Newburyport,  and  Captain 
Centre  of  Gloucester,  and  then  drove  to  Beverly  and  summoned  the  company 
there  ;  and  from  thence  hastened  to  Marblehead,  where  I  personally  notified  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  three  Marblehead  companies.  I  found  Captain 
Martin  in  his  slaughter-house,  with  the  carcass  of  a  hog,  just  killed,  and  in  readi- 
ness for  the  "  scald."  On  communicating  to  the  captain  my  orders,  I  advised 
him  to  immediately  cause  the  bells  of  the  town  to  be  rung,  and  to  get  all  the 
recruits  he  could.  Taking  his  coat  from  a  peg,  he  seemed  for  a  moment  to  hesi- 
tate about  leaving  his  business  unfinished,  and  then  turned  to  me,  and  with  words 
of  emphatic  indifference  in  regard  to  it,  put  the  garment  on,  with  his  arms  yet 
stained  with  blood  and  his  shirt-sleeves  but  half  rolled  down,  and  with  me  left  the 
premises  to  rally  his  company. 

"On  Tuesday,  April  16,  I  was  directed  to  remain  on  duty  at  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  during  the  forenoon  the  following  named  companies  arrived  there  and 
reported  for  duty,  to  wit ; — 

u  1.  Companies  C,  Eighth  Regiment,  forty  muskets,  Capt.  Knott  V.  Martin, 
and  H,  Eighth  Regiment,  Capt.  Francis  Boardman,  both  of  Marblehead,  which 
place  they  left  at  half-past  seven  o'  clock  a.  m.  and  arrived  in  Boston  at  about 
nine  o'clock. 

"  2.  Company  D,  Fourth  Regiment,  thirty-two  muskets,  Sergt.  H.  F.  Wales, 
left  home  about  nine  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  about  ten  a.  m." 

"3.  Company  B,  Eighth  Regiment,  forty  muskets,  Capt.  Richard  Phillips,  of 
Marblehead,  left  home  at  nine  o'clock,  and  arrived  in  Faneuil  Hall  about 
eleven  a.  m. 

"  The  above  is  substantially  a  true  record,  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  the 
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files  of  the  "Journal"  of  that  date,  and  is  prompted  only  by  a  desire  to  do 
justice  to  Captain  Martin  and  the  patriotic  men  of  Marblehead,  who,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  were  the  first  to  leave  home,  the  first  to  arrive  in 
Boston,  and  subsequently,  under  my  command,  the  first  to  leave  the  yard  of  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  to  repair  and  relay  the  track  in  the  march  through 
Maryland  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  capitol  of  the  Nation." 

On  the  morning  after  the  departure  of  the  companies,  thirty  more  men  left 
Marblehead  to  join  them.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed  throughout  the 
town,  and  men  everywhere  were  ready  and  anxious  to  enlist.  Of  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  people,  no  better  evidence  can  be  given  than  that  contained  in  the 
reply  of  Governor  Andrew  to  a  gentleman  who  asked  him  if  any  more  men 
would  be  needed.  "  For  heaven's  sake,"  replied  the  governor,  "  don't  send  any 
more  men  from  Marblehead,  for  it  is  imposing  on  your  goodness  to  take  so  many 
as  have  already  come  !  " 

The  citizens  were  not  less  prompt  to  act  than  those  who  had  rallied  for  the 
defence  of  the  nation.  On  the  20th  of  April,  a  town  meeting  was  held  to  provide 
for  the  families  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  old  town  hall  was  crowded  to  repletion. 
Mr.  Adoniram  C.  Orne  was  chosen  moderator.  The  venerable  town  clerk,  Capt. 
Glover  Broughton,  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  181 2,  was  there  beside  the  moderator, 
his  hands  tremulous  with  emotion,  awaiting  the  action  of  his  fellow-citizens.  "  It 
was  voted  that  the  town  treasurer  be  authorized  to  hire  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  distributed  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  those  who  have  gone  or 
are  going  to  fight  the  battles  of  their  country."  A  committee  of  five  persons 
was  chosen  to  repair  to  the  assessors'  room  and  report  the  names  of  ten  persons 
to  act  as  distributors  of  the  fund.  The  town  was  divided  into  districts,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  were  chosen  as  a  distributing  committee,  namely :  Messrs. 
Thomas  Main,  John  J.  Lyon,  Frederick  Robinson,  William  Courtis,  William 
Litchman,  Stephen  Hathaway,  Jr.,  James  J.  H.  Gregory,  John  C.  Hamson,  Jr., 
Richard  Tutt,  Joshua  O.  Bowden. 

No  resolutions  were  adopted.  The  times  called  for  action,  and  "  Factis  non 
verbis."  was  the  motto  of  the  hour.  But  human  nature  must  find  some  vent  for 
enthusiasm,  and  we  are  informed  in  the  records,  by  the  faithful  clerk,  that  "three 
cheers  were  then  given."  They  probably  shook  the  building  for  genuine  Marble- 
headers  are  blessed  with  strong  lungs,  and  can  never  cheer  by  rule. 

The  patriotism  of  the  ladies  of  Marblehead  at  this  time  and  throughout  the 
entire  period  of  the  war  cannot  be  overestimated.  With  loving  hearts  and  willing 
hands,  they  contributed  their  time,  their  labor,  and  their  money  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  had  gone  forth  to  battle.  The  work  of  some  was  of  a  public  nature, 
and  the  deeds  of  these  are  recorded ;  but  the  only  record  of  hundreds  who 
worked  quietly  in  their  own  homes  was  written  on  the  grateful  hearts  of  the 
soldiers  for  whom  they  labored. 

On  the  2  2d  of  April  a  meeting  of  the  ladies  was  held  at  the  town  hall,  and  a 
Soldiers'  Aid  Society  was  organized.  The  object  was  to  perform  such  work  as 
was  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  furnish  articles  of  clothing, 
medicines,  and  delicacies  for  use  in  the  hospitals.    Mrs.  Maria  L.  Williams  was 
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elected  president.  That  lady  subsequently  resigned,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Newhall 
became  president,  and  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Oliver,  secretary. 

On  the  following  day,  eighteen  ladies  met  at  the  Sewall  Grammar  School-house, 
on  Spring  Street,  and  organized  a  committee  to  solicit  money  for  the  benefit  of 
the  soldiers.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  ladies  who  composed  this 
committee  : — Miss  Mary  E.  Graves,  President;  Miss  Mary  A.  Alley,  Secretary; 
Miss  Mary  L.  Pitman,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Mary  Glover,  Mrs.  Hannah  Hidden, 
Miss  Harriet  Newhall,  Miss  Tabitha  Trefry,  Mrs.  Hannah  J.  Hathaway,  Mrs. 
John  F.  Harris,  Miss  Amy  K.  Prentiss,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Sparhawk,  Miss  Hannah 
J.  Woodfin,  Miss  Lizzie  Cross,  Miss  Mary  A.  Cro?s,  Mrs.  Hannah  Doak,  Miss 
Alicia  H.  Gilley,  Miss  Carrie  Paine,  Miss  Mary  E.  Homan. 

In  less  than  one  week  from  the  time  of  their  organization  the  ladies  of  this 
committee  had  collected  the  sum  of  $508.17.  The  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
generously  contributed  six  per  cent  of  their  salaries  for  the  year  in  aid  of  the 
object ;  and  there  was  a  disposition  manifested  by  the  people  generally,  to  give 
sometliing,  however  small  the  amount. 

Stirring  reports  were  now  received  from  the  companies  at  the  seat  of  war. 
The  blockading  of  the  railroad  to  Baltimore  by  the  Secessionists ;  the  seizure  of 
the  steamer  Maryland ;  and  the  saving  of  the  old  frigate  Constitution,  in  which 
their  fathers  fought  so  valiantly,  caused  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  swell  with 
pride,  as  they  related  the  story  one  to  another.  The  men  of  Captain  Boardman's 
company  were  the  first  to  board  "  Old  Ironsides,"  and  a  delegation  of  them 
helped  to  man  her  on  the  voyage  to  New  York.  The  sufferings  of  their  soldier 
boys,  who  were  obliged  to  eat  pilot  bread  baked  in  the  year  "  1848,"  brought 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  an  anxious  mother.  But  the  tears  were  momentary 
only,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  boys  were  forgotten  in  the  joy  that  Marbiehead 
soldiers  had  been  permitted  to  lead  the  advance  on  the  memorable  march  to 
Annapolis  Junction  and  to  relay  the  track  which  had  been  torn  up  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  troops.  The  arrival  of  the  troops  in  Washington ;  the  new 
uniforms  furnished  in  place  of  those  worn  out  in  eight  days ;  and  the  quartering 
of  soldiers  in  the  United  States  Capitol  Building,  was  all  related  in  the  letters  that 
came  home. 

Some  of  these  letters  were  so  full  of  patriotic  sentiment  that  they  should  be 
preserved  to  testify  of  the  spirit  of  the  men  of  Marbiehead  who  participated  in 
the  struggle  for  national  life.  I  have  space  only  for  one  of  these,  which  is 
quoted  in  full  because  it  is  so  characteristic  of  the  heroic  old  veteran  who  wrote 
it. 

"  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington  City,  April  27,  1861. 
"  Dear  Sir:  We  arrived  in  Washington  yesterday  after  a  great  deal  of  hardship  and  pri- 
vation, living  for  thirty-six  hours  at  a  time  on  one  small  loaf  to  a  man;  water  a  great  part  of  the 
time  very  scarce,  and  not  of  a  very  good  quality.  Bat  the  men  bore  it  almost  without  a  murmur. 
The  Eighth  Regiment  had  the  honor  of  taking  the  noble  old  frigate  Constitution  out  of  the  dock 
at  Annapolis,  and  placing  her  out  of  reach  of  the  Secessionists.  The  Eighth  came  from  Annap- 
olis to  Washington,  in  company  with  the  New  York  Seventh, —  God  bless  them.  They  shared 
with  us  their  last  morsel ;  and  the  two  regiments  together  have  laid  railroad  tracks,  built  bridges, 
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run  steam-engines,  and  contracted  an  eternal  friendship,  which  has  been  cemented  by  deeds  of 
daring  for  each  other.  We  have  encamped  in  corn-fields,  on  railroad  embankments,  with  one 
eye  open  while  sleeping;  and  have  opened  R.  R.  communication  between  Annapolis  and  Wash- 
ington, for  all  troops  which  may  hereafter  want  to  pass  that  way. 

"  Give  my  love  to  all  friends  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  my  eternal  hatred  to  its  enemies. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

Knott  V.  Martin. 

"  To  Wm.  B.  Brown,  Esq. 

During  the  latter  part  of  April,  active  measures  were  taken  to  recruit  another 
company  to  join  those  already  in  the  field.  In  a  few  davs  the  "Mugford  Guards," 
a  full  company  of  fifty-seven  men,  was  organized,  and  Captain  Benjamin  Day  was 
commissioned  as  commander.  Every  effort  was  made  to  get  the  new  company  in 
readiness  for  departure  as  soon  as  possible.  The  men  were  without  uniforms,  and 
the  school  teachers  at  once  voted  to  furnish  the  materials  for  making  them,  at 
their  own  expense.  Mr.  John  Marr,  the  local  tailor,  offered  his  services  as  cutter, 
and  they  were  gratefully  accepted.  On  Sunday,  May  5,  the  ladies  of  the  Soldiers 
Aid  Society,  with  a  large  number  of  others,  assembled  at  Academy  Hall,  and 
industriously  worked  throughout  the  entire  day  and  evening  to  make  up  the 
uniforms. 

On  the  following  day,  the  town  voted  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $400  to 
furnish  the  company  with  comfortable  and  necessary  clothing. 

On  the  7th  of  June  another  meeting  was  held,  and  the  town  voted  to  borrow 
a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  to  be  applied  by  the  selectmen  in  aid 
of  the  families  of  volunteers. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  June  24,  the  new  company  took  its  departure 
for  the  "seat  of  war."  The  soldiers  were  escorted  to  the  entrance  of  the  town 
by  the  Mugford  Fire  Association  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens.  Almost  the 
entire  community  assembled  in  the  streets  to  say  "farewell,"  and  to  bid  them 
"God  speed."  On  arriving  at  the  locality  known  as  the  "Work-house  Rocks," 
the  procession  halted,  and  the  soldiers  were  addressed  by  William  B.  Brown,  Esq., 
in  behalf  of  the  citizens. 

The  soldiers  embarked  for  Boston  in  wagons  which  were  in  waiting,  and 
departed  amid  the  deafening  cheers  of  the  citizens. 

On  Thursday,  August  1,  the  three  Marblehead  companies  arrived  home. 
Arrangements  had  been  made  to  give  them  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  procession  was  formed,  consisting  of  the  Marblehead 
Band,  the  "  Home  Guards,"  the  boards  of  town  officers,  the  entire  fire  depart- 
ment, and  the  scholars  of  the  public  schools.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
procession  was  thirteen  young  ladies,  representing  the  original  States,  wearing 
white  dresses,  and  red,  white,  and  blue  veils.  The  arrival  of  the  train  bringing 
the  soldiers  was  announced  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  firing  of  guns,  and  the 
joyful  acclamations  of  the  people.  They  were  received  at  the  depot  at  about  six 
o'clock  P.  M.,  and  escorted  to  the  "Town  House"  where  an  address  of  welcome 
was  delivered  by  Jonathan  H.  Orne,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  board  of  selectmen. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  the  veterans  were  given  a  grand 
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reception.  The  procession  was  again  formed,  and  they  were  escorted  about  town 
to  Fort  Sewall,  where  a  dinner  was  served. 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  companies,  Capt.  Knott  V.  Martin  resigned  as 
commander  of  the  Sutton  Light  Infantry,  and  recruited  a  company  for  the 
Twenty-third  Regiment.  More  than  half  the  members  of  this  company  were 
enlisted  in  Marblehead.    They  left  for  the  seat  of  war  during  the  month  of 

November.  .  -  , 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  article  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the 
sons  of  Marblehead  through  the  long  and  cruel  war.  Their  experience,  however, 
was  not  unlike  that  of  thousands  who  suffered  and  died  for  the  nation.  With 
patient  endurance  and  the  fortitude  of  martyrs,  they  drank  to  the  dregs  the 
bitter  cup  of  war.  Through  the  long  and  fatiguing  marches,  m  the  many  hard 
fought  battles,  and  in  the  hopeless  agony  of  life  in  the  prison-pens,  they  were 
manly  and  true.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more.  By  the  self-sacrificing  devotion 
of  heroes  like  these,  the  nation  was  saved. 


EQUINOCTIAL. 

By  Sidney  Maxwell. 

The  autumn  day  is  almost  spent.    And  yet 
No  length' ning  shadows  mark  the  sun's  decline, 
For  all  is  shadowed  by  the  cold,  gray  mist 
Which  long  has  driven  with  the  fitful  wind, 
And  still  it  is  not  gone.    How  chill  t&e  -air  ! 
It  seems  but  yesterday  that  summer's  breath, 
Sultry  and  dry,  distressed  the  thirsty  fields  — 
And  now  the  skies,  repentant  of  their  fault, 
Will  more  than  make  amends.    It  rains  again, 
Beating  a  doleful  measure  on  the  pane, 
Sobbing  in  sad,  wild  cadence  through  the  street 
While  ever  'mid  the  rising,  falling  strains 
The  eaves  drop  notes  as  those  of  muffled  drum, 
Alone  in  rhythm,  save,  perchance,  the  beat 
Of  some  tired  horse's  hoofs,  as,  homeward  bound, 
He  treads  the  flooded  pavement  stones.    And  nov 
The  sun,  weary  of  contest  for  the  day, 
Forsakes  the  scene  and  sinks  away  to  rest, 
Leaving  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  rain. 
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The  Democrats  of  Massachusetts  are  per- 
plexed tn  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  candidate 
for  gubernatorial  honors.  In  their  dilemma 
they  seem  indisposed  to  heed  the  counsel  of 
the  venerable  Dutchman  who,  on  a  certain 
critical  occasion,  asserted  that  it  was  not  wise 
to  "  swap  horses  while  crossing  a  stream." 

It  so  happens  that  in  this  present  year  the 
Democratic  party  throughout  the  country  is 
crossing  a  stream,  a  deep  and  muddy  one  which 
divides  its  former  prestige  from  its  future  hopes 
and  prospects.    The  wise  and  foolish  members 
of  the  party  are  at  loggerheads.    Both  have 
taken  into  their  confidence  an  anomalous  con- 
tingent which  is  neither  in  sympathy,  nor  even 
in  alliance  with  them  as  regards  principles. 
The  Mugwumps,  so  called,  whose  only  recom- 
mendation in  politics  is,  that  they  have  a  well- 
filled  purse  and  know  how  to  use  it  to  bolster 
up  what  they  are  pleased  to  designate  as  their 
"  independence,"  after  having  bitterly  opposed 
the  Democratic  party,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  now  join  hands  with  their  deluded 
brethren  for  a  grand  all  hands  round.  By 
their  help  a  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  b!/irt<d,  by  their  dictation  his  policy  has 
been  mapped  out,  aird  by  their  threatening  at- 
titude the  entire  adminiSLi:rtbi.i  is  controlled. 
A  similar  condition  of  affairs  wa,s  never  before 
known  in  the  history  of  American  politics. 

Now,  the  Independent  Rep-ublican  will  al- 
ways be  a  Republican  in  principles.  The  same 
honest  motives  which  impelled  him  to  oppose 
the  chosen  candidates  of  a  majority  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  at  the  last,  national  canvass,  will 
again  and  always  prompt  him  to  oppose  a 
Simon-pure  Democrat  of  the  Democrats.  So 
long  as  he  can  have  his  own  way,  he  will  deny 
an  equal  right  to  hi<s  political  neighbor.  One 
thing  is  very  evident,  and  that  is,  in  Massachu- 
setts the  Independents  are  bound  to  rule  so 
long  as  the  Democratic  party  will  continue  to  let 
them;  and  that  the  administration  encourages 
this  state  of  affairs  is  alike  evident  to  all  care- 
ful observers.  It  would  be  easy  to  make  some 
very  interesting  disclosures  on  this  theme,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  will  be  made  very 
shortly. 

But  we  began  by  asserting  that  the  party  in 


the  old  Bay  State  is  in  a  quandary.  It  has 
reached  a  point  when  one  of  two  alternatives 
must  be  chosen, —  either  to  force  an  issue  with 
its  allies,  as  well  as  with  its  Republican  oppo- 
nents, by  nominating  a  downright,  old-fash- 
ioned Democrat  for  the  governorship;  or, 
acquiescing  with  the  wishes  of  its  allies,  to  at- 
tempt a  quasi  victory  over  its  opponents.  In 
the  former  case  defeat  would  be  honorable, 
though  defeat  is  by  no  means  a  foregone  con- 
clusion; in  the  latter  case  a  victory  is  probable 
which  would  be  worse  than  a  defeat  for  the 
Democrats.  We  may  not  presume  to  give  any 
advice  in  this  matter;  and  yet  it  would  seem 
that  some  well-intentioned  and  honest  advice 
is  needed.  If  there  is  to-day  a  true-blue,  a 
frank  and  out-spoken  Democratic  newspaper 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  we  do  not  know  its  name. 
Our  esteemed  contemporaries  of  so-called 
Democratic  persuasion,  in  this  cultured  city, 
are  either  bridled  by  the  administration  or  are 
timid  in  expressing  their  convictions.  Why 
has  it  never  occurred  to  any  one  of  them  to 
urge  the  selection  of  a  candidate  that  has  not 
allied  himself  with  the  new  gods  in  Israel, —  a 
stanch,  dyed-in-the-wool,  old-fashioned  Jack- 
son Democrat,  such  for  example  as  the  Hono- 
rable Charles  Levi  Woodbury?  He  has 
always  been  an  ornament  to  his  party,  wise  and 
prudent  in  his  counsels,  broad  in  his  scholar- 
ship and  still  broader  in  his  views,  untram- 
melled in  his  profession  of  honest  principles, 
and  true  to  the  faith.  He  was  never  known  to 
wander  after  strange  gods :  he  has  never  pa- 
raded before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  clad  in  a 
Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors;  he  has  never 
sought  the  emolument  or  the  honor  of  public 
office,  and  yet,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken, 
his  scrupulous  fidelity  to  party  principles,  his 
unswerving  integrity,  and  the  confidence  which 
men  of  all  parties  repose  in  him,  have  merited 
for  him  as  high  an  honor  as  lies  within  the 
gift  of  the  people.  There  are  but  few  such 
men  in  Massachusetts,  and  their  worth  is  only 
comprehended  when  they  are  compared  with 
that  of  the  aristocratic  dudes  whom  President 
Cleveland  has  thus  far  smiled  upon  in  this 
state. 

The  Massachusetts  Democrats  have  this  year 
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a  giand  opportunity  to  assert  their  indepen- 
dence, and  to  set  a  wholesome  example  to  the 
party  in  other  states.  They  can  do  no  safer, 
wiser,  or  more  honorable  thing  than  to  nominate 
Judge  Woodbury,  a  Democrat  of  Democrats, 
as  their  standard  bearer. 

*** 

The  Boston  Evening  Record  is  a  sample  of 
daily  journalism  that  is  getting  to  be  rather 
common  nowadays.  Like  many  other  of  its 
contemporaries,  it  seems  to  be  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  the  province  of  a  newspaper  is  to 
coin  facts  rather  than  to  chronicle  them;  and 
that  editorial  ability  consists  in  getting  away 
from  the  truth  as  far  as  possible. 

In  a  recent  issue,  it  comments  on  General 
Butler's  article  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view, and  more  particularly  upon  the  reason 
why  the  General  did  not  desire  the  Republican 
nomination  for  ihe  Vice  Presidency  in  1864, 
expressed  by  him  as  follows : — 

Being  made  to  sit  as  presiding  officer  over 
the  senate,  to  listen  for  four  years  to  debates 
more  or  less  stupid,  in  which  I  can  take  no 
part  or  say  a  word,  nor  even  be  allowed  a  vote 
upon  any  subject  which  concerns  the  welfare  of 
the  country,  except  when  my  enemies  might 
think  my  vote  would  injure  me  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  people,  and  therefore,  by  some  par- 
liamentary trick,  make  a  tie  on  such  question, 
so  I  should  be  compelled  to  vote;  and  then,  at 
the  end  of  four  years  (as  nowadays  no  Vice 
President  is  ever  elected  President),  and  be- 
cause of  the  dignity  of  the  position  I  had  held, 
not  to  be  permitted  to  go  on  with  my  profes- 
sion, and  therefore  with  nothing  left  for  me  to 
do  save  to  ornament  my  lot  in  the  cemetery 
tastefully,  and  get  into  it  gracefully  and  re- 
spectably, as  a  Vice  President  should  do. 

The  Record  asserts  that,  "this  is  about  as 
near  the  truth  as  Butler  ever  gets,"  and  then 
goes  on  to  make  some  additional  statements 
which,  to  say  the  least,  are  exceedingly  inter- 
esting, and  proofs  of  which  the  Editor's  Table 
respectfully  requests. 

The  Record  says;  "It  is  true  that  his 
(Butler's)  name  was  proposed  for  the  nomina- 
tion for  Vice  President  in  1864." 

Upon  whose  authority  does  this  assertion 
rest,  and  by  whom  was  General  Butler's  name 
thus  proposed? 

The  Record  says :  —  "It  is  also  true  that  he 
(Butler)  heard  of  it,  and  objected  to  the  plan 


not  for  the  reasons  he  now  gives,  but  because 
he  '  didn*  twant  to  run  on  the  ticket  with  Abe 
Lincoln?  " 

Intensely  interesting  this,  an  important  fact 
it  would  seem  for  the  future  historian.  But, — 
will  the  Record  please  quote  its  authority? 

The  Record  says:—  "That  this  was  the 
ground  for  his  (Butler's)  refusal  to  take  the 
nomination,  in  case  it  should  be  offered  to  him, 
was  well  known  to  those  who  were  informed  of 
the  exact  state  of  affairs  at  the  time." 

The  historian  is  still  incredulous.  All  this 
"  was  well  known  to  those  who  were  informed," 
etc., —  undoubtedly,  but  who  were  these  per- 
sons? Will  the  Record  cite  the  name  of  one 
living  man  thus  informed?  Did  General 
George  A.  Gordon  know  anything  about  it : 
and  if  not,  why  not? 

The  Record  says :  —  "  Butler,  in  the  last  days 
of  the  war,  uttered  an  insult  to  the  President 
who  was  shortly  to  be  made  a  martyr." 

Well,  this  is  really  a  serious  charge,  and  the 
public  certainly  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
what  the  "  insult "  was.  Will  the  Reco  nfkindly 
explain?  For  the  present,  the  subject  may  rest 
here.  In  the  name  of  truth  and  justice,  how- 
ever, the  Editor's  Table  humbly  requests  that 
the  Evening  Record 'will  enlighten  its  contempo- 
raries. 

*** 

The  Republican  newspapers  have  all  been 
pleased  to  remark  that  President  Cleveland 
has  done  a  very  decent  thing  by  refusing  to 
appoint  as  post-master  at  Mr.  Blaine's  home, 
in  Augusta,  the  Democratic  editor,  who  "was 
virulently  active  in  publishing  particularly  un- 
clean falsehoods  concerning  the  Republican 
candidate  last  fall."  Mr.  Blaine  had  a  perfect 
right  to  object,  and  he  exercised  the  right,  to 
the  appointment  of  Morton;  and  likewise,  the 
President  had  a  perfect  right  not  to  heed  the 
objection, —  a  right,  however,  which  he  did  not 
exercise.  The  action  of  the  President  there- 
fore commends  itself  to  the  right-thinking  men 
of  all  parties. 

So  far  as  the  Editor's  Table  can  remember, 
this  is  the  first  opportunity  that  the  Republican 
newspapers  have  improved  to  say  anything 
good  of  President  Cleveland,  who,  it  is  not 
forgotten,  was  a  target  for  as  virulent  and  un- 
called for  abuse  as  was  ever  heaped  upon  any 
known  American  citizen.  Magnanimity  is  al- 
ways in  order  even  in  politics. 
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Civil  Service  Reform  seems  to-day  to  be 
the  mare  of  the  Mugwumps  and  the  nightmare 
of  everybody  else.  The  eloquence  or,  if  y/m 
please,  the  waste  of  words  which  the  minority 
•  employ  in  advocating  its  deceptive  principles, 
is  only  to  be  contrasted  with  the  almost  ludi- 
crous indifference  with  which  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  majorities  regard  it.  Thought- 
ful people  are,  at  this  time,  more  concerned 
with  the  prospective  treatment  of  the  tariff 
problem. 

Now,  it  is  neither  our  purpose  nor  desire  to 
add  to  the  literature  of  discussion  on  this  im- 
portant theme;  but  one  thought  which  occurs 
to  us  may  here  be  submitted  in  the  form  of  a 
question.  People  who  talk  much  on  tariff  top- 
ics are  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  same, 
and  to  have  some  reason,  good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent, for  advancing  their  diverse  arguments. 

To  all  such,  the  inquiry  may  be  addressed : — 
Are  you  sure  that  you  believe  in  a  "  protective  " 
tariff  because  you  think  it  is  a  public  benefit, 
or  because  you  think  it  is  a  private  benefit? 

And  again:  —  Does  "protective"  tariff 
protect?    If  it  does, —  whom? 

Last  autumn,  the  cry  arose  throughout  the 
land  that  free  trade  meant  the  destruction  of 
home  labor,  and  the  "introduction  of  the 
pauper  labor  of  Europe,"  or  at  least  a  compe- 
tition at  home  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe. 
Well,  some  very  dismal  pictures  have  been 
drawn  of  the  condition  of  the  pauper  labor  of 
Europe,  and  when  thinking  of  them,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  one  does  not  like  to  run  any 
risks. 

But  suppose  that  we  widen  the  thought  a 
little.  At  this  very  moment,  the  iron  monopoly 
of  this  country  is  raising  a  fund  to  head  off  a 
tariff  revision,  or  to  bring  about  an  increased 
duty.  What  can  be  said  of  the  Iron  Monop- 
oly?   This,  as  one  fact;  that  in  Pennsylvania, 


it  employs  miners  at  fourteen  dollars  a  month, 
charges  them  five  dollars  a  month  each  for  a 
tenement  in  which  to  live,  and  charges  them 
exorbitant  prices  for  the  food  and  provisions 
which,  in  spite  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  system, 
must  be  purchased  at  the  Monopoly's  stores. 
At  the  end  of  the  month,  many  of  these  miners 
have  not  only  consumed  every  dollar  of  their 
wages  but  are  actually  in  debt.  It  is  stated, 
further,  as  an  incontestable  fact  that,  "  a  miner 
who  objects  to  the  amount  of  work  or  wages 
given  to  him  gets  no  more  of  either,  for  he  is 
at  once  dropped  from  the  rolls,  and  his  name 
is  sent  to  the  neighboring  mines  as  that  of  a 
man  unlit  for  employment."  Thess  people  sub- 
sist— miraculously — on  scanty  and  unwholesome 
food,  and  frequently  are  subjected  to  the  great- 
est hardships. 

WTe  assert  that  this  is  no  fanciful  picture.  It 
is  the  absolute  truth,  with  the  worst  untold. 
Monopoly  is  fond  of  calling  these  pitiable  men 
"  Molly  Maguires,"—  "  a  dangerous  class  that 
must  be  carefully  watched  !  "  These  men  are 
protected,  and  their  industry  and  their  entire 
living  afford  a  charming  picture  of  the  results 
of  the  protective  "  system,  so  far  as  the  Iron 
Monopoly  is  concerned.  With  such  facts  as 
these  to  ponder  over,  and  with  the  additional 
knowledge  that  there  is  not  a  single  person  to- 
day employed  in  a  cotton  or  woolen  mill  in  the 
United  States  who  is  not  taxed  in  the  name  of 
protection,  to  enrich  the  corporation  for  whom 
he  labors,  it  seems  almost  inexplicable  that 
honest  men  should  neglect  one  of  the  greatest 
and,  as  God  knows,  one  of  the  most  threaten- 
ing problems  of  this  age  and  country,  and  waste 
words  and  precious  moments  over  that  most 
arrant  humbug  —  Civil  Service  Reform.  The 
People  are  more  important  than  the  Govern- 
ment: for  to-day  the  Government  is  the 
politicians. 


September  io. —  The  seventy-second  anni- 
versary of  our  first  great  Naval  victory  was 
celebrated  at  Newport,  R.  I.  The  most  impor- 
tant incident  was  the  unveiling  of  the  statue 
erected  to  the  honcr  of  its  hero,  Commodore 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  The  order  of  exercises 
included  a  brilliant  oration  by  the  Hon. 
William  P.  Sheffield,  chairman  of  the 
Perry  statue  committee,  this  oration  by 
courtesy  of  its  author  being  printed  in  full  in 
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this  number  of  the  Bay  State  Monthly; 
other  addresses  at  the  unveiling  were  made  by 
Governor  George  Peabody  Wetmore  and  Mayor 
Robert  S.  Franklin.  At  the  banquet  among 
the  speakers  were  the  Governor,  Hon.  George 
Bancroft,  the  historian,  Mayor  Franklin,  Judge 
Blatchford,  Chief  Justice  Durfee,  Admiral  Rod- 
gers,  and  Admiral  Almy.  The  occasion  was 
an  exceedingly  notable  one. 
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September  12— The  two  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
town  of  Concord,  Mass.,  was  celebrated 
with  appropriate  military  and  civic  exer- 
cises. There  was  first,  a  procession,  re- 
viewed by  the  Governor  and  invited  guests. 
At  the  town  hall  an  oration  was  delivered 
by  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  and  other  in- 
teresting literary  exercises  took  place,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  line  was  reformed  and 
the  march  was  taken  up  to  the  Hall 
where  the  dinner  was  served.  Judge  John  S. 
Keyes  presided,  and  the  principal  after  dinner 
speeches  were  made  by  William  M.  Evarts, 
George  William  Curtis,  George  F.  Hoar,  E. 
Rockwood  Hoar,  James  Russell  Lowell,  and 
others. 

*** 

September  15.— The  town  of  Hingham, 
Mass.,  celebrated  the  quarter  millenial  of  its 
incorporation  as  a  town.  Business  was  gener- 
ally suspended,  and  all  the  prominent  resi- 
dences and  public  buildings  were  elaborately 
decorated.  There  was  a  procession  at  1 1  A.  M. 
to  the  "  old  meeting  house."  The  order  of  ex- 
ercises at  this  place  included  an  oration  by 


Hon.  Solomon  Lincoln.  A  banquet  was  spread 
in  Agricultural  Hall,  attended  by  ex-governor 
Long  and  many  other  notables.  The  bells  on 
all  the  churches  were  rung  at  sunset  and  as 
darkness  settled  over  the  town,  bonfires  were 
lighted  upon  Baker's,  Otis,  Planter's,  Turkey, 
Liberty  Pole  and  Prospect  Hills.  The  Hing- 
ham band  gave  an  open  air  concert,  and  in  the 
evening  the  citizens  and  invited  guests  held  a 
social  reunion  at  the  hall. 


September  16  — The  annual  Salisbury  beach 
gathering  opened  and  continued  through  the 
17th.  About  five  thousand  persons  attended. 
The  exercises  consisted  of  band  concerts,  base 
ball,  illuminations,  etc. 

* 
*  * 

September  16.— The  great  race  in  New  York 
harbor  between  the  Yankee  yacht  -  Puritan" 
and  the  English  yacht  "  Genesta,"—  the  sec- 
ond in  the  contest  was  won  by  the  former,  thus 
deciding  that  the  America's  cup  shall  remain 
in  America.  The  sailing  time  was:  Puritan, 
5.03.  14:  Genesta,  5.04.  52. 


OBITUA11Y, 


September  I.— In  Cohasset,  Mass.,  Charles 
Faulkner  of  the  Boston  and  New  York  firm 
of  Faulkner,  Fage  &  Co. 

* 

*  * 

September  6.— In  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
William  A.  Wall,  a  well  known  artist. 


September  8.— In  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Edward 
A.  Rollins  of  Philadelphia,  ex-commissioner  of 
internal  revenue. 

* 
*  * 

September  8.— In  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Rev. 
Raymond  H.  Seeley,  D.  D.  a  prominent 
Congregational  clergyman. 

*** 

September  12. —  Jonathan  Cartland  of  Lee, 
Mass.  died,  aged  seventy-six.  He  was  one  of 
the  leading  old  guard  of  abolitionists,  an  un- 
compromising prohibitory    advocate,   and  a 


bosom  friend  and  co-worker  of  Wendell 
Phillips.  He  held  many  important  town  and 
county  offices.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the 
fleeing  negroes  from  the  South  to  Canada,  his 
home  being  the  refuge  for  many,  and  often  pilot- 
ing them  from  there  by  night  to  the  Canadian 
border. 

*** 

September  14.— The  death  of  Hon.  Oliver 
Warner  occurred  at  Lynn,  Mass.  He  was  the 
son  of  Oliver  Warner  of  Northampton,  where 
he  was  born  on  April  17,  1818.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  WTilliams  College  in  1842,  and  subse- 
quently at  Gilmanton  Theological  Seminary. 
He  officiated  as  a  Congregational  clergyman  at 
Chesterfield  from  1844  to  1846.  In  185 2  and 
1853  he  was  a  tutor  at  Williston  Seminary, 
Easthampton.  In  1854  and  1855  he  served  in 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  1856  and  1857  in  the  Senate.  He  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  secretary  of  state  for 
eighteen  years,  retiring  in  1876.    His  majority 
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in  1872  was  greater  than  any  other  on  the  Re- 
publican ticket.  In  1875  considerable  opposi- 
tion was  made  to  his  election,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  lose  him  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion and  the  office.  From  1876  to  1879  he 
filled  the  position  of  librarian  of  the  State 
Library.  In  September,  1882,  he  married  Miss 
Newhall  of  Lynn,  and  departed  on  a  six 
months'  tour  in  Europe. 

* 
*  * 

September  16. —  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Tefft, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  a  widely  known  Methodist  di- 
vine, died,  aged  seventy  two  years,  from  a 
shock  of  paralysis  received  on  Friday.    He  was 


one  of  the  ablest  pulpit  orators  in  the  denomina- 
tion, has  been  a  president  of  the  Genesee  Col- 
lege, editor  of  the  Methodist  Book  concern 
and  author  of  several  works.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Geographical  and  Statis- 
tical Society,  the  Society  of  Arts  of  London, 
etc.  He  was  United  States  consul  to  Stock- 
holm in  1862,  and  acting  minister  to  Sweden, 
and  commissioner  of  emigration  from  Europe 
to  the  state  of  Maine  in  1864.  He  has  been  in 
poor  health  the  past  two  years.  Dr.  Tefft  was 
the  author  of  "Evolution  and  Christianity," 
published  last  Spring,  a  veritable  encyclopae- 
dia of  Evolution-lore. 
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A  very  notable  contribution  to  the  annals  of 
our  times  is  the  publication  of  the  Writings 
and  Speeches  of  Samuel  £.  Tilden.*-  This 
contribution  is  comprised  in  two  volumes,  and 
is  so  complete  in  itself  as  to  ensure  a  welcome 
from  not  only  a  large  body  of  political  sympa- 
thizers and  admirers  but  also  from  all  students 
of  American  political  history.  Mr.  Tilden  has 
the  honor  of  being  unquestionably  the  greatest 
Democratic  leader  of  recent  years,  and,  in 
more  ways  than  one,  of  being  a  unique  figure 
among  the  statesmen  whom  his  country  has 
produced. 

He  was  born  in  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 
1814,  and  before  he  reached  his  majority  he 
began  to  discuss  political  questions  in  print  and 
on  the  rostrum  In  these  early,  as  well  as  in 
later  years,  he  was  in  his  instincts  a  conserva- 
tive; as  time  moved  on,  he  grew  more  and 
more  fond  of  the  democracy  of  Jefferson  and 
of  Jackson,  and  their  democracy,  it  may  be 
said,  has  had,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, no  more  devoted  or  worthier  expounder 
and  representative  than  Mr.  Tilden.  No  ques- 
tion of  paramount  interest  has  arisen  that  has 
not,  from  the  Democratic  standpoint,  received 
his  attention.  When  the  nullifiers  assaulted 
the  Union  he  stood  by  it;  whenever  anybody 
has  undertaken  to  advocate  the  American 
"  protection "  system,  he  has  invariably  de- 
nounced it  as  unconstitutional,  in  this  respect 
differing  from  another  leading  Democrat,  Gen- 

*The  Writings  and  Speeches  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 
Edited  by  John  Bigelow  In  two  volumes.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.    Price  $6.00. 


eral  Butler.  Mr.  Tilden  also  stood  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposits  from  the  United  States 
Banks,  advocated  the  establishment  of  the  Sub 
Treasury,  and  was  the  first  to  contend  for  free 
banking.  He  asserted  the  supervision  of  leg- 
islatures over  charters  of  their  ow  n  creation. 
He  protested  against  the  nationalization  of 
slavery  in  1848. 

These  few  specifications  of  a  general  char- 
acter, to  say  nothing  of  those  of  special  interest, 
indicate  something  of  the  wealth  of  thought 
and  expression  contained  within  the  covers  of 
these  volumes.  Of  the  minor  themes,  one  was 
exceedingly  important  in  its  day,  and  important 
also  as  a  lesson  for  future  municipalities, — 
namely,  the  Tweed  charter  for  New  York  city 
and  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Tweed 
ring.  It  is  herein  presented  with  the  fullest 
details. 

Mr.  Bigelow,  the  editor  of  the  collection,  has 
happily  taken  the  time  for  publication  when 
Mr.  Tilden  has  retired  from  active  political 
service;  and  thus  the  volumes  may  now  be 
read  with  a  less  prejudiced  mind  than  in  a 
former  period  of  years. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  derive  information 
and  suggestions  from  a  careful  perusal  of  these 
discussions,  and  inspiration  from  the  dignity 
with  which  they  are  conducted;  at  the  same 
time  the  reader  is  somehow  impressed  in  the 
perusal  that  Mr.  Tilden  is  neither  a  great 
statesman  per  se,  nor  always  a  safe  one  to  fol- 
low. At  this  hour,  it  would  be  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  influence  which  he  has  exerted  upon 
the  politics  of  his  time.    The  accident  of  a 
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political  defeat,  rather  than  any  extraordinary 
ability  of  his  own,  won  for  him  the  remarkable 
and  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  his  party,  and  per- 
haps also  a  political  immortality.  As  is  still 
remembered,  he  bore  his  defeat  manfully  and 
with  a  dignified  grace  unexampled  in  history, 
when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered, 
and  this  will  be  to  his  everlasting  honor.  Dur- 
ing his  active  participation  in  politics,  Mr. 
Tilden  was  a  partisan,  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
word,  as  every  man  must  be  who  lives  and 
thinks  under  our  system  of  government.  He 
cherished  principles  directly  opposed  to  those 
of  a  host  of  his  contemporaries,  and  this,  too, 
was  a  prerogative  of  his  citizenship.  Never- 
theless, the  integrity  of  his  character  was  never 
questioned,  his  motives  were  always  honorable, 
his  opinions  were  generally  carefully  conceived 
and  candidly  asserted,  his  acts  never  savored  of 
trickery.  We  wish  as  much  could  be  said  of 
many  who  have  professed  admiration  of  the 
man,  as  well  as  of  many  who  have  not  scrupled 
to  malign  him  to  a  merciless  degree. 


We  have  been  particularly  pleased  with  the 
four  volumes  which  are  comprised  in  the 
"  Garnet  Series."  * — They  are,  to  speak  first  of 
their  mechanical  attractions,  handsomely  made, 
as  regards  paper,  press-work  and  binding,  and 
at  once  tempt  the  reader  to  look  within.  The 
object  of  their  publication  is  to  furnish  in  neat 
but  low  priced  books  choice  reading  to  so 
called  Chautauqua  circles;  and  thus  far  there  is 
a  promise  of  brilliant  success. 

The  character  of  the  contents  of  these  vol- 
umes demands  neither  explanation  nor  criticism 
at  this  time.  Readings  from  Ruskin  is  edited 
with  a  suitable  introduction,  by  Prof.  H.  A. 
Beers  of  Yale  College,  and  the  selections  are 
made  mostly  from  the  great  writer's  chapters 
pertaining  to  Italy.  The  Readings  from  Ma- 
caulay  also  pertains  to  Italy,  including  the  re- 
markable essays  on  Dante,  Petrarch  and  Mach- 
iavelli,  and  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and 
is  pleasantly  "introduced"  by  Donald  G. 
Mitchell.  An  exceedingly  timely  volume  is  that 
entitled  Art  and  the  Formation  of  Taste,  by 
Lucy  Crane,  with  illustrations  drawn  by  Thomas 
and  Walter  Crane.  It  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring and  practical  books  on  the  subject  that 

*The  Garnet  Series; — Readings  from  Ruskin — 
Readings  from  Macaulay  —  Art  and  the  Formation  of 
Taste — Life  and  Works  of  Michel  Angelo.  5  vols. 
Boston:  The  Chautauqua  Press. 


have  been  written  in  our  generation.  Charles 
C.  Black's  Michael  Angelo  contains  within 
275  pages  the  principal  facts  of  the  great 
sculptor's  life  and  labors,  faithfully  and  appre- 
ciatively recounted.  It  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  de- 
clared to  be  a  very  valuable  work.  We  can- 
not too  highly  commend  these  publications. 
Every  one  of  them  is  an  incentive  to  further 
reading  and  reflection. 


Dr.  George  H.  Moore  is  the  superintendent 
of  the  Lenox  Library  and  a  man  who  is  not 
afraid  to  dip  into  old  parchments  and  musty 
records.  We  vvish  that  there  were  more  of  his 
kind.  Students  of  our  local  annals  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  preparation  and  publi- 
cation of  two  important  and  interesting  bro- 
chures, which  have  recently  appeared.  His 
Notes  on  the  History  of  the  old  State  House* 
formerly  known  as  "The  Town  House  in 
Boston,"  "  The  Court  House  in  Boston,"  ''The 
Province  Court  House,"  ''The  State  House," 
and  "  The  City  Hall "  was  first  read  be- 
fore the  Bostonian  Society,  last  May,  and  was 
listened  to  with  the  closest  attention.  The 
second  brochure,  embracing  120  pages,  bears 
the  title :  Final  notes  on  Witchcraft  in  Mas- 
sachusellsf  and  is  a  vindication  of  the  laws 
and  liberties  concerning  attainders  with  cor- 
ruptions of  Blood,  Escheats,  forfeitures  for 
crime  and  pardon  of  offenders,  etc.  This  is 
the  fifth  pamphlet  which  Dr.  Moore  has  is- 
sued on  the  subject  of  Witchcraft  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  it  concludes  the  series.  We 
hope,  at  a  future  time,  to  be  able  to  refer  to 
them  again,  for  they  shed  much  light  on  our 
colonial  history,  and  to  our  historical  literature 
constitute  very  valuable  additions. 


Mr.  Smith's  recent  work  on  The  Science  of 
Business*  should  be  read,  and  its  facts  and 
arguments  carefully  weighed,  by  all  men  of 
business.  It  professes  to  be  a  study  of  the 
principles  controlling  the  laws  of  exchange. 
Reasoning  from  analogies  existing  in  the  natu- 

*  Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Old  State  House.  By 
George  H.  Moore,  LL.  D.  Boston:  Cupples,  Upham  & 
Co.    Paper.  50  cents. 

t  Final  notes  on  Witchcraft  in  Massachusetts.  By 
same  author.  New  York:  Printed  for  the  author. 
Sold  in  Boston,  by  Cupples,  Upham  &  Co.  Paper, 
$1.00. 

*  The  Science  of  Business.  By  Roderick  H.  Smith. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Price  $1.25. 
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ral  world,  the  author  logically  deduces  his  law 
that  civilization  moves  along  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance, and  contends  that  this  law  holds  true 
throughout  the  phenomena  of  mind  also.  The 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  but  another 
expression  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 
"  Do  we  not  see  civilization,"  asks  the  author, 
advancing  along  those  lines  where  the  tractive 
forces  are  the  greatest,  where  the  least  labor 
will  produce  the  largest  crops,  and  where  the 
obstacles  to  complete  living  are  the  fewest? 
Do  not  people  invest  their  money  where  it  will 
safely  bring  the  largest  returns?  Do  we  not 
buy  in  the  cheapest,  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market?  Does  not  the  tide  of  immigration  set 
from  least  favored  nations  to  the  most  favored?" 
There  is  still  one  other  law, —  that  motion  is 
always  rhythmical.  These  two  principles  or 
laws  Mr.  Smith  applies  to  his  theories  regard- 
ing general  business,  the  iron  industry,  the 
building  of  railroads,  immigration,  stocks,  ex- 


change, foreign  trade,  etc.  Indeed  his  theories 
are  based  on  these  laws,  and  are  worthy  of 
consideration  if  not  always  of  acceptance.  We 
quote  one  reflection: — "If  we  admit  that  busi- 
ness motions  are  in  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
and  rhythmic,  and  that  these  rhythms  show  a 
tendency  to  become  balanced,  we  may  con- 
clude that  panics  and  periods  of  depression 
will  always  continue  at  intervals,  with  this 
qualification,  the  next  period  of  depression  will 
not  be  as  severe  as  the  present,  and  the  next 
less  severe,  and  so  on,  until,  to  all  outward 
signs,  they  will  at  last  cease." 

By  reason  of  a  lack  of  space,we  cannot  say  all 
that  we  had  wished  to  say  in  regard  to  this  work. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  most  ingenious  argument, 
well  conceived  and  brilliantly  sustained.  We 
are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Smith  has  not  explained 
satisfactorily  some  of  the  nuggets  of  mystery 
which  have  so  long  puzzled  the  brains  of 
business  men 
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An  early  forthcoming  issue  of  the  Bay  State 
Monthly  will  contain  an  elaborate  article  of 
great  value  upon  the  manufactures  and  various 
important  industries  of  *'A  Model  Industrial 
City,"  for  which  line  illustrations  are  being 
prepared. 


Special  invitation  is  extended  to  all  Public 
and  private  Libraries,  Historical,  Intellectual 
and  Literary  Societies,  as  well  as  to  every  lover 
of  New  England,  to  join  their  efforts  with  ours  to 
the  end  that  the  Bay  State  Monthly  shall  be 
a  competent  medium  of  preserving  the  great 
and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  history  per- 
taining to  New  England,  and  no  less  a  worthy 


representative  of  its  literature  and  material 
progress. 

We  tender  our  thanks  to  the  Holyoke  Trans- 
cript for  the  very  courteous  aid  rendered  our 
management. 

We  desire  to  heartily  thank  the  press  of  the 
entire  country  for  the  cordial  and  appreciative 
welcome  extended  to  the  Bay  State  Monthly 
since  it  has  been  published  under  its  new  man- 
agement. On  an  advertising  page  in  this  num- 
ber are  to  be  found  a  few  comments,  selected 
from  hundreds  of  similar  notices  given  by  rep- 
resentative newspapers  in  nearly  every  state 
in  the  Union. 
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By  Prof.  William  Mathews,  LL.  D. 

Among  the  callings  acknowledged  to  be  not  only  useful,  but  indispensable  to 
society,  there  is  no  one,  except  the  medical,  which  has  been  oftener  the  butt  of 
vulgar  ridicule  and  abuse  than  the  legal.  "  Lawyers  and  doctors,"  says  a  writer  on 
Wit  and  Humor  in  the  British  Quarterly  Review,  "are  the  chief  objects  of  ridicule 
in  the  jest-books  of  all  ages."  But  whatever  may  be  the  disadvantages  of  the 
Law  as  a  profession,  in  spite  of  the  aspersions  cast  upon  it  by  disappointed  suitors, 
over-nice  moralists,  and  malicious  wits,  it  can  boast  of  one  signal  advantage  over 
all  other  business  callings, —  that  eminence  in  it  is  always  a  test  of  ability  and 
acquirement.  While  in  every  other  profession  quackery  and  pretension  may  gain 
for  men  wealth  and  honor,  forensic  renown  can  be  won  only  by  rare  natural 
powers  aided  by  profound  learning  and  varied  experience  in  trying  causes.  The 
trickster  and  the  charlatan,  who  in  medicine  and  even  in  the  pulpit  find  it  easy  to 
dupe  their  fellow-men,  find  at  the  bar  that  all  attempts  to  make  shallowness  pass 
for  depth,  impudence  for  wit,  and  fatal  for  wisdom,  are  instantly  baffled. 
Not  only  is  an  acute,  sagacious,  and  austere  bench  a  perilous  foe  to  the  trickery 
of  the  ignorant  or  half-prepared  advocate,  but  the  veteran  practitioners  around 
him  are  quick  to  detect  every  sign  of  mental  weakness,  disingenuous  artifice,  or 
disposition  to  substitute  sham  for  reality.  Forensic  life  is,  to  a  large  extent,  life  in 
the  broad  glare  of  day,  under  the  scrutiny  of  keen-eyed  observers  and  merci- 
less critics.  In  every  cause  there  are  two  attorneys  engaged,  of  whom  one  is 
a  sentinel  upon  the  other ;  and  a  blunder,  a  slip,  an  exaggeration,  or  a  misrepre- 
sentation, never  escapes  without  instant  exposure.  The  popular  reputation  of  a 
lawyer,  it  has*  been  well  said,  is  but  the  winnowed  and  sifted  judgment  which 
reaches  the  world  through  the  bar,  and  is  therefore  made  up  after  severe  ordeal 
and  upon  standard  proof. 

Copyright,  1885,  by  Bay  State  Monthly  Company.    All  rights  reserved. 
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These  observations  are  deemed  not  inappropriate  as  an  introduction  to  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  New  England,  whose 
career  may  be  regarded  as  signally  worthy  of  imitation. 

Henry  William  Paine  was  born  August  30th,  1810,  in  Winslow,  Maine. 
His  father,  Lemuel  Paine,  a  native  of  Foxborough,  Mass.,  was  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University,  and  a  lawyer  by  profession,  who  began  practice  in  Winslow, 
Maine,  in  partnership  with  Gen.  Ripley,  afterwards  the  hero  of  Lundy's  Lane. 
Owing  to  poor  health,  Mr.  Paine,  sen.,  soon  abandoned  the  law  for  other  pursuits. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  representative  English  authors,  and  specially  fond  of  the 
Greek  language  and  literature,  which  he  cultivated  during  his  life.  He  had  a 
tenacious  memory,  and  could  quote  Homer  by  the  page.  Henry  Paine's  mother, 
Jane  Thomson  Warren,  was  the  daughter  of  Ebenezer  T.  Warren,  of  Foxborough, 
the  brother  of  General  Joseph  Warren,  who  fell  at  Bunker  Hill.  Of  the  three 
children  of  Lemuel  and  Jane  T.  (Warren)  Paine,  Henry  William  was  the  second. 

After  the  usual  preparatory  education,  Mr.  Paine  entered  Waterville  College 
(now  Colby  University)  in  1826,  and  graduated  in  1830,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
with  the  highest  honor  of  his  class.  During  the  last  year  of  the  college  course, 
he  was  principal  of  Waterville  Academy,  then  just  founded  for  the  preparation  of 
young  men  for  college.  He  spent  eight  hours  a  day  in  charge  of  his  pupils,  of 
whom  there  were  eighty-two,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  up  with  his  class  in  the 
college  studies.  As  a  teacher  he  was  greatly  beloved  and  respected  by  his  pupils, 
whose  affection  was  won  by  no  lack  of  discipline,  but  by  his  kindly  sympathy, 
encouragement,  and  watchful  aid  in  their  studies.  He  had  an  eye  that  could 
beam  with  tenderness,  or  dart  lightnings ;  and  it  was  a  fine  moral  spectacle,  illus- 
trating the  superiority  of  mental  over  physical  force,  to  see  a  bully  of  the  school, 
almost  twice  his  size,  and  who,  apparently,  could  have  crushed  him  if  he  chose, 
quail  under  his  eagle  gaze,  when  arraigned  at  the  principal's  desk  for  a  mis- 
demeanor. It  is  doubtful  if  ever  he  flogged  a  scholar ;  but  he  sometimes  brought 
the  ruler  down  upon  the  desk  with  a  force  that  made  the  schoolroom  ring,  and 
inspired  the  lawless  with  a  very  wholesome  respect  for  his  authority.  The  fact 
that  from  that  day  to  this  his  office  has  always  been  a  kind  of  Mecca,  to  which 
his  old  pupils,  whether  dwellers  in  "  Araby  the  Blest  "  or  in  the  sandy  wastes  of 
life,  have  made  pious  pilgrimages,  shows  how  deeply  he  was  loved  and  how  highly 
he  was  honored  as  a  teacher. 

Immediately  after  graduation  Mr.  Paine  was  appointed  a  Tutor  of  Waterville 
College,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  that  office  for  a  year.  He  then  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  the  late  Samuel  S.  Warren,  of  China, 
Maine,  and  continued  the  study  in  the  office  of  William  Clark,  a  noted  lawyer  in 
Hallowell,  Maine,  and,  for  a  year,  in  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  University, 
where  he  was  the  classmate  of  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips  and  B.  F. 
Thomas.  In  the  autumn  of  1834,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Kennebec 
County,  Maine.  Beginning  his  professional  career  at  Hallowell,  he  prosecuted  it 
there  with  signal  success  till  the  summer  of  1854,  having  for  twenty  years  a 
practice  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  member  of  the  Maine  bar.  During  the 
sessions  of  1836,  1837,  and  again  in  that  of  1853,  he  represented  the  citizens  of 
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Hallowell  in  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature.  He  was  also  for  five  years 
Attorney  for  Kennebec  County.  During  his  stay  in  Maine,  he  was  repeatedly 
offered  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  that  State ;  but, 
having  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  office  of  every  kind,  civil  or  political,  he 
declined  to  accept  the  honor  pressed  upon  him.  In  1853  he  was  offered  by  his 
political  friends,  then  the  dominant  party  in  the  Legislature,  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate;  but  he  refused  to  be  nominated.  In  the  summer  of  1854,  in 
accordance  with  a  long  cherished  resolve,  which  he  had  been  prevented  from 
executing  before  by  a  promise  to  his  father  that  he  would  not  leave  Maine  during 
that  parent's  lifetime,  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  opened  a  law-office 
in  Boston.  Here  he  at  once  entered  upon  a  large  and  lucrative  practice,  both  in 
the  State  and  Federal  courts,  which  kept  steadily  increasing  for  over  twenty  years, 
till  declining  health  and  partial  deafness  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  the 
courts  of  justice,  and  confine  himself  to  office  business.  During  this  period,  his 
opinion  on  abstruse  and  knotty  points  of  law  was  often  solicited  by  eminent  coun- 
sel living  outside  of  Massachusetts,  and  he  sent  written  opinions  to  attorneys  in 
nine  different  states.  As  Referee  and  Master  in  Chancery,  he  was  called  upon  to 
arbitrate  in  a  great  number  of  difficult  and  complicated  cases,  involving  the  own- 
ership and  disposition  of  large  amounts  of  property.  His  decisions  in  these  vexed 
cases,  which  often  involved  the  unravelling  of  tangled  webs  of  testimony,  and  the 
consideration  of  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  questions  of  law,  were  luminous  and 
masterly,  and  so  impartial  withal,  that  the  litigants  must  have  often  been  convinced 
of  their  justness,  if  not  contented, —  etaim  contra  quos  statuit,  aequos  placatosque 
dimisit. 

In  1863  and  1864  Mr.  Paine  was  nominated,  without  his  consent,  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  of  Massachusetts,  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor.  With  much 
reluctance  he  accepted  the  nomination,  but,  as  he  expected,  and  doubtless  to  his 
joy,  failed  of  an  election.  In  1867,  on  the  resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Bigelow, 
the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  was  offered  by 
Governor  Bullock  to  Mr.  Paine,  who,  not  wishing  to  give  up  his  large  and  profit- 
ble  practice  at  the  bar,  declined  to  accept.  This  decision,  though  a  natural  one, 
is  much  to  be  regretted  by  the  citizens  of  this  state.  Coming  from  an  eminently 
judicial  mind,  his  decisions,  had  he  sat  on  the  bench,  would  have  been  models  of 
close,  cogent  reasoning,  clearness,  and  brevity,  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the 
Massachusetts  judiciary. 

Shortly  after  his  removal  to  this  State  Mr.  Paine  was  associated  with  Rufus 
Choate  and  F.  O.  J.  Smith  in  the  defence  of  Judge  Woodbury  Davis,  of  Port- 
land, Maine,  who  had  been  impeached  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State  for  mis- 
conduct in  his  judicial  office.  In  an  editorial  article  upon  the  trial,  which 
appeared  after  its  termination,  in  the  Kennebec  Journal,  published  at  Augusta, 
the  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  the  writer,  declared  epigrammatically  that,  in  the 
defence  of  Judge  Chase,  "  Paine  furnished  the  logic,  Choate  the  rhetoric,  and 
Smith  the  slang." 

From  1872  to  1883  Mr.  Paine  was  Lecturer  on  the  Law  of  Real  Property 
at  the  Law  School  of  the  Boston  University,  an  office  whose  duties  he  performed 
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with  great  credit  to  himself,  and  profit  to  those  whom  he  addressed.  So  thor- 
oughly was  he  master  of  his  subject,  difficult  and  intricate  as  it  confessedly  is, 
that  in  not  a  single  instance,  except  during  the  lectures  of  the  last  year,  did.  he 
take  a  note  or  scrap  of  memoranda  into  the  class  room. 

While  he  has  always  been  a  close  and  devoted  student  of  the  law,  Mr. 
Paine  has  yet  found  time  for  general  reading,  and  has  hung  for  many  an  hour 
over  the  pages  of  the  English  classics  with  keen  delight.  For  Homer  and  Virgil 
he  still  retains  the  relish  of  his  early  days,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  professional 
toil,  has  often  slaked  his  thirst  for  the  waters  of  Helicon  in  long  and  copious 
draughts.  How  well  he  appreciated  the  advantages  of  an  acquaintance  with  liter- 
ature, he  showed  early  in  a  suggestive  and  instructive  lecture  ori  "  Reading," 
which  we  heard  him  deliver  before  the  Lyceum  at  Hallowell  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  With  his  lamented  friend  Judge  B.  F.  Thomas,  he  believes  that  a 
man  cannot  be  a  great  lawyer  who  is  nothing  else —that  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  the  law  tends  to  acumen  rather  than  to  breadth,  to 
subtlety  rather  than  to  strength.  "  The  air  is  thin  among  the  apices  of  the  law,  as 
on  the  granite  needles  of  the  Alps.  Men  must  find  refreshment  and  strength  in 
the  quiet  valleys  at  their  feet." 

With  his  brethren  of  the  bar  Mr.  Paine  has  always  held  the  friendliest 
relations,  and  he  has  enjoyed  their  highest  esteem.    To  none,  even  the  humblest  of 
his  fellow  advocates,  has  he  ever  manifested  any  of  the  haughtiness  of  a  Pinkney, 
or  any  of  that  ruggedness  and  asperity  which  gained  for  the  morose  and  sullen 
Thurlow  the  nickname  of  the  tiger.    Amid  the  fiercest  j  anglings  and  hottest 
contentions  of  the  bar,  he  has  never  forgotten  that  courtesy  which  should  mark 
the  collision,  not  less  than  the  friendly  intercourse,  of  cultivated  and  polished 
minds.    His  victories,  won  easily  by  argumentative  ability,  tact,  and  intellectual 
keenness,  unaided  by  passion,  have  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  costly  victories  of 
advocates  less  self-restrained.    Though  naturally  witty  and  quick  at  retort,  he 
has  never  used  the  weapon  in  a  way  to  wound  the  feelings  of  an  adversary.  In 
examining  and  cross-examining  witnesses,  he  has  assumed  their  veracity,  when- 
ever it  has  been  possible  to  do  so ;  and  though  he  has  had  the  eye  of  a  lynx  and 
the  scent  of  a  hound  for  prevarication  in  all  its  forms,  yet  he  has  never  sought  by 
browbeating  and  other  arts  of  the  pettifogger,  to  confuse,  baffle,  and  bewilder  a 
witness,  or  involve  him  in  self-contradiction.    Adopting  a  quiet,  gentle,  and 
straight-forward,  though  full  and  careful  examination,  winning  the  good-will  of 
the  witness,  and  inspiring  confidence  in  the  questioner,  Mr.  Paine  has  been  far 
more  successful  in  extracting  the  truth,  even  from  reluctant  lips,  than  the 
most  artful  legal  bully.    He  knows  that  the  manoeuvres  and  devices  which  are 
best  adapted  to  confuse  an  honest  witness,  are  just  what  the  dishonest  one  is 
best  prepared  for.    It  was  not  for  all  the  blustering  violence  of  the  tempest,  that 
the  traveler  would  lay  aside  his  cloak.    The  result  was  brought  about  by  the  mild 
and  genial  warmth  of  the  sun. 

Few  advocates  have  had  more  success  with  juries  than  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  The  secret  of  this  success  has  been,  not  more  the  admirable  lucidity 
and  cogency  of  his  addresses,  than  the  confidence  and  trust  with  which  his 
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reputation  for  fairness  and  truthfulness,  and  his  evident  abhorrence  of  exagger- 
ation, have  inspired  his  hearers.  Another  explanation  is,  that  he  has  avoided  that 
rock  on  which  so  many  advocates  wreck  their  cases  —  prolixity.  Knowing  that, 
as  Sir  James  Scarlett  once  said,  when  a  lawyer  exceeds*  certain  length  of  time, 
he  is  always  doing  mischief  to  his  client,  — that,  if  he  drives  into  the  heads 
of  the  jury  unimportant  matter,  he  drives  out  matter  more  important  that  he  had 
previously  lodged  there— Mr.  Paine  has  taken  care  to  press  home  the  leading 
points  of  his  case,  giving  slight  attention  to  the  others. 

That  Mr.  Paine  has  been  animated  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession  by  higher 
motives  than  those  which  fire  the  zeal  of  the  mere  "  hired  master  of  tongue- 
fence,"  is  shown  by  the  comparative  smallness  of  his  fees,  especially  in  cases 
exacting  great  labor.  Great  as  has  been  his  success  in  winning  verdicts,  and 
sound  as  have  been  his  opinions,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  another  lawyer 
living  of  equal  eminence,  whose  charges  for  legal  service  have  been  so  uniformly 
moderate. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Paine's  wit.  Several  striking  examples 
might  be  cited ;  but  two  must  suffice.  Some  years  ago,  when  he  was  County 
Attorney,  a  man  who  had  been  indicted  in  Kennebec  County  for  arson,  was  tried, 
and  acquitted  by  the  jury  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  idiot.  After  the  trial,  the 
Judge  before  whom  the  case  had  been  tried,  sought  to  reconcile  Mr.  Paine  to 
the  verdict  #by  some  explanatory  remarks.  "  Oh,  I 'm  quite  satisfied,  your 
Honor,"  said  Mr.  Paine,  "with  the  defendant's  acquittal.  He  has  been  tried  by 
a  jury  'of  his  peers."—  On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Paine  was  making  a  legal  argu- 
ment before  an  eminent  judge,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  latter,  who  said : 
-  Mr  Paine,  you  know  that  that  is  not  law."  "  I  know  it,  your  Honor," 
replied  the  advocate,  with  a  deferential  bow;  "but  it  was  law  till  your  Honor 

just  spoke."  j   c  r~  c 

From  1849  to  1862,  Mr.  Paine  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Waterville  College.  In  185 1,  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society,  and  also  of  the  American  Academy.  In  1854,  his  Alma  Mater  conferred 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

In  the  relation  of  marriage,  Mr.  Paine  has  been  very  happy.  In  May,  1837, 
he  was  united  to  Miss  Lucy  E.  Coffin,  of  Newburyport,  a  lady  of  rare  endow- 
ments, both  of  head  and  heart. 

Few  men  have  started  in  a  professional  career  with  a  more  vigorous  and 
elastic  constitution  than  Mr.  Paine's.  Endowed  with  an  iron  frame  and  nerves  of 
licrnum  vitae,  he  very  naturallv  felt  in  youth  that  his  fund  of  physical  energy  was 
inexhaustible;  but,  like  thousands  of  other  professional  men  in  this  fiery  and 
impatient  age,  he  finds  himself  in  the  autumn  of  his  life  afflicted  with  bodily  ills, 
which  he  feels  that  with  reasonable  care  he  might  have  escaped.  Toiling  in  his 
g  profession  year  after  year  from  January  to  December,  with  no  recreation,  no 
summer  vacation,  no  disposition  to  follow  the  wise  advice  of  Horace  to 
Torquatus, — 

rebus  omissis 
Atria  servantem  postico  falle  clientem, 
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—working  double  tides,  and  crowding  the  work  of  eighty  years  into  forty,  Mr. 
Paine  finds  that,  large  as  was  his  bank  account  with  Nature,  he  bas  been  over- 
drawing it  for  years,  and  that  he  has  now  to  repay  these  drafts  with  compound 
interest.  The  lesson  he  fould  have  young  professional  men  learn  from  his  experi- 
ence, is,  that  they  should  account  no  time  or  money  wasted,  that  contributes  in 
any  way  to  their  physical  health,—  that  gives  tone  to  the  stomach,  or  develop- 
ment to  the  muscles.  Let  them  understand  that,  though  suffering  does  not  follow 
instantly  upon  the  heels  of  transgression,  yet  Nature  cannot  be  outraged  with 
impunity.  Though  a  generous  giver  she  is  a  hard  bargainer,  and  a  most  accurate 
bookkeeper,  whose  notice  not  the  eighth  part  of  a  cent  escapes  ;  and  though  the 
items  with  which  she  debits  one,  taken  singly  are  seemingly  insignificant,  and 
she  seldom  brings  in  "  that  little  bill"  till  a  late  day,  yet,  added  up  at  the  end  of 
three  score  years  and  ten,  they  may  show  a  frightful  balance  against  him,  which 
can  have  no  result  but  physical  bankruptcy. 

In  Mr.  Paine's  physiognomy  the  most  noticeable  features  are  the  broad, 
massive,  Websterian  forehead,  and  the  sparkling  eyes. 

In  summing  up  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Paine  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  man,  the 
writer,  who  was  his  pupil  at  Waterville  Academy,  and  has  enjoyed  his  friendship 
to  this  day,  cannot  do  better  than  to  cite  the  words  of  an  acute  observer  who  has 
known  him  intimately  for  many  years.  Chief  Justice  Appleton,  of  Maine,  did  not 
exaggerate,  when  he  said  :  "  He  is  a  gentleman  of  a  high  order  of*  intellect ;  of 
superior  culture ;  in  private  life,  one  of  the  most  genial  of  companions ;  in  his 
profession,  a  profound  and  learned  lawyer,  as  well  as  an  accomplished  advocate." 

To  conclude, —  if  the  subject  of  this  imperfect  sketch  has  occasion  to 
regret  his  excessive  devotion  to  his  calling,  he  can  have  no  other  regrets.  At 
the  close  of  a  long,  most  useful,  and  most  honorable  career,  which  has  been 
marked  throughout  by  the  severest  conscientiousness  and  the  most  scrupulous 
discharge  of  every  professional  duty,  he  is  happily  realizing  that  blessedness  which 
Sir  William  Blackstone,  when  exchanging  the  worship  of  the  Muses  for  that  of 
Themis,  prayed  might  crown  the  evening  of  his  days  : — 

"Thus  though  my  noon  of  life  be  past, 
Yet  let  my  setting  sun  at  last 
Find  out  the  still,  the  rural  cell, 
Where  sage  Retirement  loves  to  dwell! 
There  let  me  taste  the  homefelt  bliss 
Of  innocence  and  inward  peace; 
Untainted  by  the  guilty  bribe, 
Uncursed  amid  the  harpy  tribe; 
No  orphan  cry  to  wound  my  ear, 
My  honor  and  my  conscience  clear; 
Thus  may  I  calmly  meet  my  end, 
Thus  to  the  grave  in  peace  descend." 
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By  Charles  A.  Patch,  Mass.,  Vols. 

In  all  great  wars  involving  the  destinies  of  nations,  it  is  neither  the  number  of 
battles,  nor  the  names,  nor  the  loss  of  life,  that  remain  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the 
masses ;  but  simply  the  one  decisive  struggle  which  either  in  its  immediate  or 
remote  sequence  closes  the  conflict.  Of  the  hundred  battles  of  the  great  Napo- 
leon, Waterloo  alone  lingers  in  the  memory.  The  Franco-Prussian  War,  so 
fraught  with  changes  to  Europe,  presents  but  one  name  that  will  never  fade, — 
Sedan.  Even  in  our  own  country,  how  few  battles  of  the  Revolution  can  we 
enumerate ;  but  is  there  a  child  who  does  not  know  that  Bunker  Hill  sounded 
the  death-knell  of  English  rule  in  the  land  ?  And  now,  but  twenty  years  since 
the  greatest  conflict  of  modern  times  was  closed  at  Appomattox,  how  few  can  we 
readily  recall  of  the  scores  of  blood-stained  battle-fields  on  which  our  friends  and 
neighbors  fought  and  fell ;  but  is  there  one,  old  or  young,  cultured  or  ignorant,  of 
the  North  or  of  the  South,  that  cannot  speak  of  Gettysburg?  But  what  is 
Gettysburg  either  in  its  first  day's  Federal  defeat,  or  its  second  day's  terrible 
slaughter  around  Little  Round  Top,  without  the  third  day's  immortal  charge  by 
Pickett  and  his  brave  Virginians.  In  it  we  have  the  culmination  of  the  Rebellion. 
It  took  long  years  after  to  drain  all  the  life-blood  from  the  foe,  but  never  again 
did  the  wave  of  Rebellion  rise  so  gallantly  high  as  when  it  beat  upon  the  crest  of 
Cemetery  Ridge. 

The  storming  of  the  heights  of  Inkerman,  the  charge  of  the  noble  Six 
Hundred,  the  fearful  onslaught  of  the  Guards  at  Waterloo,  the  scaling  of 
Lookout  Mountain,— have  all  been  sung  in  story,  and  perhaps  always  will  be  ;  but 
they  all  pale  beside  the  glory  that  will  ever  enshroud  the  heroes  who,  with  perhaps 
not  literally  "  cannon  to  right  of  them  "  and  "  cannon  to  left  of  them,  "  but  with 
a  hundred  cannon  belching  forth  death  in  front  of  them,  hurled  themselves  into 
the  centre  of  a  great  army  and  had  victory  almost  within  their  grasp. 

To  describe  this  charge,  we  will  go  back  to  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  July, 
and  recall  upon  what  basis  the  cautious  Lee  could  undertake  so  fearful  a  respon- 
sibility. The  victorious  Southrons  fresh  from  their  triumphs  at  Fredericksburg 
and  Chancellorsville  had  entered  the  North  carrying  consternation  and  dismay 
to  every  hamlet,  with  none  to  oppose  ;  their  forward  march  was  one  of  spoil,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  '  1st  of  July  that  they  met  their  old  foemen.  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  in  the  streets  of  Gettysburg,  and  after  a  fierce  conflict  drove  them 
back.  The  second  day's  conflict  was  a  terrible  slaughter,  and  at  its  close  the 
Federal  Army,  although  holding  its  position,  was  to  a  certain  extent  dis- 
heartened. Many  of  our  best  generals  and  commanding  officers  were  killed  or 
wounded,  scores  of  regiments  and  batteries  were  nearly  wiped  out,  Sickles'  line  was 
broken  and  dri\en  in  and  its  position  was  held  by  Longstreet.    Little  Round  Top, 
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the  key  of  the  position,  was  held  only  at  a  frightful  loss  of  life,  and  Ewell  upon 
the  right  had  gained  a  footing  upon  the  Ridge.    The  Rebel  army  was  joyful  and 
expectant  of  victory.    The  morning  of  the  3rd  of  July  opened  clear  and  bright, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  men  faced  each  other  awaiting  the  signal  of  conflict ; 
but,  except  the  pushing  of  Ewell  from  his  position,  the  hours  passed  on  relieved 
only  by  the  rumbling  of  artillery  carriages  as  they  were  massed  by  Lee  upon 
Seminary   Ridge,  and  by  Meade  upon  Cemetery  Ridge.    At  twelve  o'clock 
Lee  ascended  the  cupola  of  the  Pennsylvania  College,  in  quiet  surveyed  the 
Union  lines,  and  decided  to  strike  for  Hancock'3  Centre.    Meanwhile,  Pickett 
with  his  three  Virginia  brigades  had  arrived  from  Chambersburg  and  taken  cover 
in  the  woods  of  Seminary  Ridge.    What  Lee's  feelings  must  have  been,  as  he 
locked  at  the  hundred  death- dealing  cannon  massed  on  Cemetery  Hill,  and  the 
fifty  thousand  men  waiting  patiently  in  front  and  behind  them,  men  whose  valor 
he  knew  well  in  many  a  bitter  struggle  — and  then  looked  at  his  handful  of  brave 
Virginians,  three,  small,  decimated  brigades  which  he  was  about  to  hurl  into  that 
vortex  of  death— no  one  will  ever  know.    The  blunder  that  sent  the  Light  Brigade 
to  death  at  Balaklava  was  bad  enough,  but  here  were  five  thousand  men  waiting 
to  seek  victory  where  only  the  day  before  ten  thousand  had  lost  their  lives  or  their 
limbs  in  the  same  futile  endeavor.    Leaving  the  college,  Lee  called  a  council  of 
his  generals  at  Longstreet's  headquarters,  and  the  plan  of  attack  was  formed.  It 
is  said  that  the  level-headed  Longstreet  opposed  the  plan,  and  if  so  it  was  but  in 
keeping  with  his  remarkable  generalship.    The  attack  was  to  be  opened  with 
artillery  fire  to  demoralize  and  batter  the  Federal  line,  and  was  to  be  opened  by  a 
signal  of  two  shots  from  the  Washington  Artillery.    At  half-past  one  the  report  of 
the  first  gun  rang  out  on  the  still,  summer  air,  followed  a  minute  later  by  the 
second,  and  then  came  the  roar  and  flash  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- eight  rebel 
cannon.    Almost  immediately  one  hundred  Federal  guns  responded  and  the 
battle  had  begun.    Shot  and  shell  tore  through  the  air,  crashing  through  batteries, 
tearing  men  and  horses  to  pieces  ;  the  very  earth  seemed  to  shake  and  the  hills  to 
reel  as  the  terrible  thunders  re-echoed  amongst  them.    For  nearly  an  hour  every 
conceivable  form  of  ordnance  known  to  modern  gunnery  hissed  and  shrieked, 
whistled  and  screamed,  as  it  went  forth  on  its  death-mission  till  exhausted  by 
excitement  and  heat  the  gunners  slackened  their  fire  and  silence  reigned  again. 

Then  Pickett  and  his  brave  legion  stood  up  and  formed  for  the  death-strug- 
gle ;  three  remnants  of  brigades  consisting  of  Garnett's  brigade  :  — the  8th,  18th, 
19th,  28th,  56th  Virginia;  Armistead's  brigade:— the  9th,  14th,  38th,  53rd, 
57th  Virginia;  Kempers's  brigade:— the  1st,  3rd,  7th,  nth,  24th  Virginia. 
Their  tattered  flags  bore  the  scars  of  a  score  of  battles  and  from  their  ranks 
the  merciless  bullet  had  already  taken  two-thirds  their  number.  In  compact 
ranks,  their  front  scarcely  covering  two  of  Hancock's  brigades,  with  flags  waving 
as  if  for  a  gala-day,  Gen.  Pickett  saluted  Longstreet  and  asked,  "  Shall  I  go  for- 
ward, sir?  "  but  it  was  not  in  Longstreet's  heart  to  send  those  heroes  of  so  many 
battles  to  certain  death  ;  and  he  turned  away  his  head,—  when  Pickett  with  that 
proud,  impetuous  air  which  has  earned  him  the  title  of  the  "  Ney  "  of  the  Rebel 
army,  exclaimed,  "  Sir  !  I  shall  lead  my  division  forward  !  "   The  orders  now 
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rang  out,  "  Attention  !  Attention  /  "  and  the  men,  realizing  the  end  was  near, 
cried  out  to  their  comrades,  "  Good-by,  boys  !  good-by  !  "  Suddenly  rang 
on  the  air  the  final  order  from  Pickett  himself,  as  his  sabre  flashed  from  its  scab- 
bard,—  "column  forward!  guide  centre!"  And  the  brigades  of  Kemper, 
Garnett  and  Armistead 
moved  towards  Cemetery 
Ridge  as  one  man.  Soon 
Pettigrew's  division  emerged 
from  the  woods  and  followed 
in  echelon  on  Pickett's  left 
flank,  and  Wilcox  with  his 
Alabama  division  moved  out 
to  support  his  right  flank  — 
in  all  about  fifteen  thousand 
men.  The  selection  of  these 
supports  shows  a  lack  of 
judgment  which  it  would  al- 
most seem  impossible  for 
Lee  to  have  made.  Petti- 
grew's division  was  composed 
mostly  of  new  troops  from 
North  Carolina,  and  had 
been  terribly  used  up  in  the 
first  day's  fight,  and  were  in 
no  condition  to  form  part  of 
a   forlorn   hope.  Wilcox's 

.      .     .  .      ,  MAJ.  GEN.  GEORGE  E.  PICKETT. 

troops  had  also  received  very 
severe  punishment  in  the 
second  day's   engagement  in 

his  attack  on  the  Ridge  and  should  have  been  replaced  by  fresh  well-tried 
brigades.  But  the  movement  had  now  begun  and  Lee  with  his  generals  about 
him  watched  anxiously  for  the  result. 

It  was  nearly  a  mile  to  the  Union  lines,  and  as  they  advanced  over  the  open 
plain  the  Federal  artillery  opened  again,  ploughing  great  lanes  through  their  solid 
ranks,  but  they  closed  up  to  'guide  centre'  as  if  upon  dress-parade  ;  when  half 
way  over  Pickett  halted  his  division  amidst  a  terrible  fire  of  shot  and  shell,  and 
changed  his  direction  by  an  oblique  movement  coolly  and  beautifully  made.  But 
here  occurred  the  greatest  mistake  of  all.  Wilcox  paid  no  attention  to  this  change 
ot  movement,  but  kept  straight  on  to  the  front,  thus  opening  a  tremendous  gap 
between  the  two  columns  and  exposing  Pickett's  right  to  all  the  mishaps  that  after- 
wards overtook  it.  To  those  who  have  ever  faced  artillery  fire  it  is  marvellous  and 
unexplainable  how  human  beings  could  have  advanced  a  mile  under  the  terrific 
fire  of  a  hundred  cannon,  every  inch  of  air  being  laden  with  the  missiles  of 
death  ;  but  in.  splendid  formation  they  still  came  bravely  on  till  within  range  of  the 
musketry ;  then  the  blue  line  of  Hancock's  corps  arose  and  poured  into  their 
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ranks  a  murderous  fire.    With  a  wild  yell  the  rebels  pushed  on,  unfalteringly 
crossed  the  Federal  line  and  laid  hands  upon  eleven  cannon. 

Men  fired  in  each  other's  faces ;  there  were  bayonet  thrusts,  cutting  with 
sabres,  hand  to  hand  contests,  oaths,  curses,  yells  and  hurrahs.  The  second  corps 
fell  back  behind  the  guns  to  allow  the  use  of  grape  and  double  canister,  and  as  it 
tore  through  the  rebel  ranks  at  only  a  few  paces  distant  the  dead  and  wounded 
were  piled  in  ghastly  heaps.  Still  on  they  came  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the 
guns ;  they  were  blown  away  from  the  cannon's  mouth  but  yet  they  did  not  waver. 
Pickett  had  taken  the  key  to  the  position  and  the  glad  shout  of  victory  was  heard, 
as,  the  very  impersonation  of  a  soldier,  he  still  forced  his  troops  to  the  crest  of 
Cemetery  Ridge.  Kemper  and  Armistead  broke  through  Hancock's  line,  scaled 
the  hill  and  planted  their  flags  on  its  crest.    Just  before  Armistead  was  shot,  he 

placed  his  flag  upon  a  cap- 
tured cannon  and  cried 
"  Give  them  the  cold  steel, 
boys  !"  ;  but  valor  could  do 
no  more,  the  handful  of 
braves  had  won  immortality 
but  could  not  conquer  an 
army.  Pettigrew's  weak  di- 
vision was  broken  fleeing 
and  almost  annihilated. 
Wilcox,  owing  to  his  great 
mistake  in  separating  his 
column  was  easily  routed, 
and  Stannard's  Vermonter  s 
thrown  into  the  gap  were 
creating  havoc  on  Pickett's 
flank.  Pickett,  seeing  his 
supports  gone,  his  generals, 
Kemper,  Armstead  and  Gar- 
nett  killed  or  wounded, 
every  field  officer  of  three 
brigades  gone,  three-fourths 
of  his  men  killed  or  cap- 
tured, himself  untouched 
but  broken-hearted,  gave 
the  order  for  retreat,  but 
band  of  heroes  as  they  were  they  fled  not ;  but  amidst  that  still  c°»fu°^te^ 
fire  they  slowly,  sullenly,  recrossed  the  plain,-all  that  was  left  of  them,but  few  of 

SuTeied  the  greatest  charge  known  to  modern  warfare.    Made  in  a 
most  unequal  manner  against  a  great  army  and  amidst  the  most  *mfic 
ade  known  in  wars,  and  yet  so  perfect  was  the  discphne,  so  1  h° 

that  had  this  handful  of  Virginians  been  properly  supported  they  *ould  perhaps 
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have  rendered  the  Federal  position  untenable,  and  possibly  have  established  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  While  other  battle-fields  are  upturned  by  the  plough  and 
covered  with  waving  grain,  Cemetery  Ridge  will  forever  proudly  uphold  its  monu- 
ments telling  of  glory  both  to  the  Blue  and  the  Gray,  and  our  children's  children 
while  standing  upon  its  crest  will  rehearse  again  of  Pickett's  wonderful  charge. 


THE  PATRIOT,  SAMUEL  ADAMS. 

By  Edward  P.  Guild. 

Three  years  ago  the  old  State  House  in  Boston  was  restored  to  its  original 
architectural  appearance.    After  having  fallen  a  prey  to  the  ruthless  hand  of 


SAMUEL  ADAMS.    FROM  COPLEY'S  PAINTING.* 

commerce,  been  surmounted  with  a  "  Mansard  roof,"  disfigured  by  a  legion  of 
business  signs,  made  a  hitching  place  for  scores  of  telegraph  wires,  and  lastly  been 

*  For  the  reproduction  of  the  above  portrait  and  the  two  following  views  of  the  Old  State  House,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  courtesy  of  Msssrs.  Ticknor  &  Co.,  the  well-known  Boston  publishers.—  fEd. 
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threatened  with  entire  demolition  by  the  ever  arrogant  spirit  of  "  business  enter- 
prise" ;  the  sentiment  of  patriotic  veneration  asserted  itself  and  came  to  the 
rescue.  With  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  from  the  city,  work  was  begun  in  the 
fall  of  1 88 1,  and  by  the  following  July  the  ancient  building  had  been  restored  to 
almost  exactly  its  appearance  in  the  last  century.  As  the  Old  State  House  now 
stands,  it  is  identical  with  the  Town  House  which  Boston  first  used  for  its  town 
meeting  May  13,  1713.  This  was  nine  years  before  the  birth  of  the  man  destined 
to  become  the  foremost  character  in  the  Boston  town  meeting  of  the  eighteenth 
century—  Samuel  Adams.  Probably  no  other  man  who  ever  lived  has  been  so 
identified  with  the  history  of  the  Old  State  House  as  was  he.  The  town  meetings 
were  held  in  Faneuil  Hall  after  1742,  but  through  the  stormy  years  when  the 
Assembly  met  in  the  old  building,  Samuel  Adams  was  in  constant  attendance  as 
clerk.  His  desk,  on  which  he  wrote  the  first  sentences  ever  ventured  for  Amer- 
ican independence,  and  by  which  he  arose,  and,  with  hands  often  tremulous  with 
nervous  energy,  directed  the  exciting  debates,  is  to-day  in  the  old  Assembly 
chamber  in  the  western  end  of  the  building.  In  1774  he  went  to  Congress,  but 
for  a  long  period  afterward  the  Old  State  House  was  again  his  field  of  labor,  as 
senator,  as  lieutenant  governor  and  then  as  governor. 

The  life  of  Samuel  Adams  ought  to  be  more  familiar  than  it  is  to  the  patri- 
otic young  men  of  to-day,  but  some  excuse  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  popular, 
concise  biography  has,  until  lately,  not  been  written.  The  excellent  three 
volume  work  of  Mr.  Wells,  Adams'  great  grandson,  although  admirable  as  an 
exhaustive  biography,  is  too  voluminous  for  the  common  reader ;  but  since  the 
appearance  of  Prof.'  Hosmer's  recent  book  *  there  can  be  no  reason  why  any 
schoolboy  should  not  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  life  of  the  man  who  organized  the 
Revolution. 

It  is  only  as  a  patriot  that  Samuel  Adams  claims  our  attention.  Although 
college  bred  he  was  a  man  of  letters  only  so  far  as  his  pen  could  write  patriotic 
resolutions  and  scathing  letters  against  the  government  of  King  George. 
These  letters  were  printed  for  the  most  part  in  the  "Boston  Gazette,"  pub- 
lished by  Edes  &  Gill  in  Court  Street.  As  a  business  man  he  was  never  a  success. 
For  years  he  kept  the  old  malt  house  on  Purchase  Street,  but  he  gave  the  business 
little  thought,  for  his  mind  was  constantly  engrossed  in  public  matters,  and  at  last 
he  made  no  pretext  of  attending  to  any  matter  of  private  business,  depending  for 
support  only  upon  his  small  salary  as  clerk  of  the  assembly.  No  one  will  ever 
accuse  Samuel  Adams  of  any  selfish  ambition,  and,  although  his  every  act  will  not 
bear  the  closest  application  of  the  square  and  rule,  yet  he  never  deceived  nor  used 
a  doubtful  method  in  the  least  degree  for  personal  gain. 

Adams  did  not  begin  his  public  career  early  in  life.  In  1764  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  committee  to  instruct  the  representatives  just  elected  to 
the  General  Court,  and  the  paper  drafted  on  that  occasion  is  the  first  doc- 
ument from  his  pen  of  which  we  now  have  any  trace,  and  is  memorable, 

*  Samuel  Adams  By  James  K.  Hosmer,  i  vol.,  442  PP-  American  Statesmen  Series.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  i833. 
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moreover,  because  it  contains  the  first  public  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  Adams  was  now  forty- two,  his  hair  was  already  touched  with  gray,  and  "  a 
peculiar  tremulousness  of  the  head  and  hands  made  it  seem  as  if  he  were  already 
on  the  threshold  of  old  age."  He  had,  however,  a  remarkably  sound  constitu- 
tion, a  medium  sized,  muscular  frame,  and  clear,  steel-gray  eyes. 

Among  those  closely  connected  with  Adams  in  the  public  service,  which, 
from  this  time  on,  became  his  only  thought,  were  John  Hancock  and  James  Otis. 
Adams  contrasted  strongly  with  both  of  these  men.  Hancock  was  the  richest 
man  in  the  province  and  as  liberal  as  he  was  wealthy.  In  the  general  jubilation 
that  followed  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  opened  a  pipe  of  Madeira  wine 
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before  his  elegant  mansion  opposite  the  Common,  and  so  long  as  it  lasted  it 
was  freely  dispensed  to  the  crowd.  The  dress  of  Hancock  when  at  home  is 
described  as  a  "  red  velvet  cap,  within  which  was  one  of  fine  linen,  the  edge  of 
this  turned  up  over  the  velvet  one,  two  or  three  inches.  He  wore  a  blue  damask 
gown  lined  with  silk,  a  white  plaited  stock,  a  white  silk  embroidered  waistcoat, 
black  silk  small-clothes,  white  silk  stockings  and  red  morocco  slippers." 
Adams  was  in  marked  contrast  with  Otis  in  temperament.  The  former,  always 
cool  and  collected  and  his  words  based  on  deliberate  reason,  was  the  extreme  of  the 
other  who  carried  his  arguments  in  a  flood  of  impetuous  eloquence.  "  Otis  was  a 
flame  of  fire,"  says  Sewall.  But  although  Otis  was  once  almost  the  ideal  of  the 
people,  his  erratic  tendencies  at  last  unfitted  him  for  a  leader. 
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One  reason  of  Sam  Adams'  prestige  with  the  masses  was  his  common  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  mechanics  and  artisans.  Hancock,  Otis,  Bowdoin  and 
Curtis,  on  account  of  their  wealth  and  ideas  of  aristocracy,  kept  more  or  less 
aloof  from  the  workmen  ;  while  Adams,  plainly  clad  and  with  familar  but  dignified 
manner,  was  often  found  in  the  ship  yards  or  at  the  rope  walks  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation  with  the  homely  craftsmen.  Indeed,  nothing  pleased  him  more 
than  to  be  talking  with  a  ship  carpenter  as  they  sat  side  by  side  on  a  block  of 
oak,  or  with  some  shopkeeper  in  a  sheltered  fence  corner.  Most  of  his  writing 
was  done  in  a  little  room  in  his  Purchase  Street  house  where  night  after  night  his 
busy  mind  and  quill  were  kept  at  work  on  his  trenchant  letters  for  the  "  Gazette," 
which  were  signed  with  significant  nom  de  plumes  in  Latin. 

The  year  1768  was  made  notable  by  the  arrival  in  Boston  from  England  of 
the  14th  and  the  29th  regiments.  The  main  guard  was  quartered  in  King  (now 
State)  Street,  with  the  cannon  pointed  toward  the  State  House,  and  the  troops 
occupied  various  houses  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  next  year  the  Governor,  Bernard, 
was  recalled,  and  Thomas  Hutchinson,  although  remaining  nominally  lieutenant 
governor,  became  acting  chief  magistrate.  He  now  appeared  the  most  conspic- 
uous figure  among  the  royalists,  and  Samuel  Adams  became  more  distinctly  the 
leader  of  the  patriots.  Neglecting  all  other  affairs,  he  was  content  to  live  on  a 
pittance,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do  by  a  frugal  and  helpful  wife. 

Aftairs  were  now  approaching  a  crisis.  A  consignment  of  goods  from 
England,  sent  in  defiance  of  the  non-importation  agreements,  was  not  allowed  to 
land  and  had  to  be  returned.  One  importer,  a  Scotchman,  would  not  sign  the 
agreements,  so  after  much  remonstrance,  Samuel  Adams  arose  in  town  meeetmg 
and  grimly  moved  that  the  number  present,  about  two  thousand,  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  wait  upon  the  obstinate  merchant  and  use 
such  persuasion  as  should  be  necessary  to  secure  a  compliance.  But  no  vote  was 
needed,  for  the  Scotchman  was  present,  and  rushing  to  the  front  with  knees 
trembling  and  in  a  squeaking  voice,  rolling  his  r's  like  a  well-played  drum,  ex- 
claimed :  — 4<  Mr.  Mode-r-r-rater,  I  agr-r-ree,  I  agr-r-ree  !  "  greatly  to  the 
amusement  of  the  people. 

It  was  early  in  the  next  year,  1770,  that  the  hostility  between  towns-people 
and  soldiers  led  for  the  first  time  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  In  February  a  boy, 
Christopher  Snyder,  was  shot  and  killed  during  a  disturbance,  and  in  March 
occured  the  "Boston  Massacre."  The  story  has  been  many  times  told.  Quarrels 
had  grown  frequent  between  the  soldiers  and  the  rope-walk  hands,  the  soldiers 
usually  getting  the  worst  of  it.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  an  altercation  began 
just  below  the  Old  State  House,  between  the  sentinel  of  the  guard  and  a  crowd  of 
townsfolk.  An  alarm  was  rung  from  one  of  the  steeples,  and  many  citizens 
hurried  to  the  place,  most  of  them  thinking  that  a  fire  had  broken  out.  A  sentry 
was  at  the  corner  of  King  and  Exchange  streets,  where  the  Custom  House  stood, 
and  he  was  assaulted  by  the  boys  with  snowballs.  Captain  Preston  with  seven  or 
eight  men  rushed  to  the  scene,  loaded  their  muskets  and  made  ready  to  fire. 
The  mob  hooted,  struck  their  muskets  and  dared  them  to  fire.  At  last  a  volley 
came.    Three  were  killed  and  eight  wounded.    At  once  there  was  a  tumult.  The 
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beils  were  all  rung  and  the  populace  hurried  to  and  fro.  The  bodies  of  the  slain 
lay  on  the  ground  which  was  sprinkled  with  a  light  snow,  serving  to  plainly 
reveal  in  the  clear  moonlight  the  stains  of  blood. 

The  29th  regiment  repaired  to  the  spot  prepared  for  firing,  and  there 
would  have  been  a  fierce  contest  but  for  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  acting 
governor,  Hutchinson.  He  took  Captain  Preston  severely  to  task  for  firing  at 
the  people  without  the  orders  of  a  civil  magistrate,  and  then,  quickly  working  his 
way  to  the  State  House,  took  his  stand  in  the  balcony  of  the  council-chamber 
looking  down  King  Street,  and  made  an  address  promising  that  the  law  should 
prevail  and  justice  should  be  done  to  all.    The  next  morning  Hutchinson  was 
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waited  upon  by  the  selectmen  who  informed  him  that  there  would  be  no  peace 
until  the  soldiers  should  depart.  Hutchinson  claimed,  however,  that  the  regiments 
were  not  under  his  command. 

A  mass  meeting  was  soon  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  was  addressed  by  Samuel 
Adams.  It  may  readily  be  believed  that  he  advocated  no  compromise,  and  a 
committee  of  fifteen  was  immediately  appointed  of  which  Adams  was  a  member. 
According  to  instructions,  they  at  once  repaired  to  the  council  chamber,  and 
demanded  the  instant  removal  of  the  troops.  At  three  o  'clock  a  regular  town 
meeting  assembled  in  Faneuil  Hall,  but,  owing  to  the  great  number  present, 
adjourned  to  the  Old  South  Meeting  House.    Then  the  committee  of  fifteen 
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appeared  making  their  way  from  the  council-chamber  to  the  meeting-house. 
Samuel  Adams  was  at  the  head,  and  as  the  crowd  made  way  on  either  hand  he 
bared  his  head,  and,  inclining  to  the  right  and  left,  as  he  passed  through  the  line, 
kept  repeating  :  "  Both  regiments  or  none  !  "    "  Both  regiments  or  none  !  " 

In  the  presence  of  the  dense  multitude  in  the  Old  South,  the  governor's 
reply  was  rendered  :  the  29th  regiment  should  go  to  the  castle,  but  the  14th 

must  remain.  Then  the  cry  arose,  "  Both  regiments 
or  none  !"  and  as  the  shout  echoed  from  every  quar- 
ter it  was  plain  that  the  people  had  caught  the 
meaning  of  the  watchword,  given  shortly  before  by 
Adams.  A  new  committee,  also  including  Adams, 
was  appointed  and  sent  back  to  the  governor,  and 
as  they  stood  in  the  council  chamber  the  scene  was 
one  that  John  Adams  pronounced  long  after  as 
worthy  a  historical  painting.  A  few  sentences  from 
Adams'  address  to  Hutchinson  are  clear  enough  to 
show  the  intense  earnestness  and  patriotism  of  the 
man. 

"  It  is  well  known,"  he  said,  "  that  acting  as  governor 
of  the  Province,  you  are  by  its  charter  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  military  forces  within  it;  and  as  such,  the  troops 
now  in  the  capital  are  subject  to  your  orders.  If  you,  or 
Colonel  Dalrymple  under  you,  have  the  power  to  remove 
one  regiment,  you  have  the  power  to  remove  both;  and  noth- 
ing short  of  their  total  removal  will  satisfy  the  people  or 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  Province.  A  Multitude  highly 
incensed  now  wait  the  result  of  this  application.  The 
voice  of  ten  thousand  freemen  demands  that  both  regiments 
be  forthwith  removed.  Their  voice  must  be  respected,  their 
demand  obeyed.  Fail  not  then  at  your  peril  to  comply  with 
this  requisition  !  On  you  alone  rests  the  responsibility  of  this 
decision;  and  if  the  just  expectations  of  the  people  are 
disappointed,  you  must  be  answerable  to  God  and  your  coun- 
try for  the  fatal  consequences  that  must  ensue.  The  commit- 
tee have  discharged  their  duty,  and  it  is  for  you  to  dis- 
charge yours.    They  wait  your  final  determination." 

Hutchinson  for  a  long  time  stood  firm,  but 
yielded  at  last  and  the  troops  were  removed. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  follow  Samuel  Adams  through  his 
active  career  in  the  years  of  the  Revolution  and  the  succeeding  period.  It  is 
always  Samuel  Adams,  the  unswerving  patriot,  the  adroit  leader,  the  man  of  the 
people.  It  had  long  been  felt  in  England  that  his  was  the  most  active  spirit  in 
the  cause  of  the  patriots,  and  there  was  much  talk  of  effecting  his  arrest  and 
bringing  him  to  trial  on  the  charge  of  treason,  but  the  move  was  never  made. 
Adams'  courage  never  failed.  He  had  long  given  up  the  idea  of  any  compro- 
mise between  the  colonies  and  the  Crown,  and  there  is  nothing  conciliatory  in 
his  words  or  acts.    When  the  tea  was  emptied  into  Boston  Harbor  it  was  easily 
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understood  that  Adams  was  the  real  leader  in  the  action.  No  one  familiar  with 
the  life  of  the  great  town  meeting  man,  as  Prof.  Hosmer  likes  to  call  him,  can 
doubt  that  he  had  the  esssential  qualities  of  an  adroit  strategist.  Cromwell  once 
locked  Parliament  out,  Adams  once  locked  the  Assembly  in.  He  had  secured  a 
majority  of  the  members  to  vote  for  a  Continental  Congress,  but  could  the 
resolve  be  presented  and  brought  to  a  final  vote  before  Governor  Gage  could 
prorogue  the  Assembly,  as  he  would  use  all  speed  to  do,  the  instant  the  first 
knowledge  of  the  scheme  reached  his  ears?  On  the  17th  of  June,  just  one  year 
before  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  that  question  was  answered.  The  resolve  was 
offered  that  day  providing  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  such  a  congress. 
Tory  members  at  once  essayed  to  leave  the  hall  to  dispatch  the  news  to  the  gov- 
ernor, but  the  bolts  were  fast,  and  Samuel  Adams  had  the  key  in  his  pocket.  Two 
months  later  the  delegates  we-^e  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia, —  Thomas  Cushing, 
Samuel  and  John  Adams  and  Robert  Treat  Paine. 

Events  then  transpired  rapidly.  So  far,  Samuel  Adams  was  almost  wholly 
alone  in/the  idea  of  independence,  but  it  was  declared  by  Congress  less  than  two 
years  later.  For  more  than  twenty  years  longer,  Adams  continued  in  public  life, 
but  his  greatest  work  was  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  rather  than 
after.  There  were  times  when  the  cause  of  the  patriots  must  have  fallen  through 
but  for  the  nerve  and  skill  of  this  man.  Bovvdoin,  Cushing,  Hancock,  Otis,  and 
even  John  Adams  could  not  have  been  thoroughly  trusted  in  the  last  years  of  the 
colony  to  bring  affairs  to  a  successful  issue.  But  Samuel  Adams  was  fitted  by 
intellect  and  character,  adroitness  and  courage,  tireless  energy  and  by  never 
failing  devotion  to  the  public  good,  to  be  the  man  for  the  time. 

When  America  had  become  a  Republic,  and  Adams  had  returned  from  Con- 
gress to  his  native  town,  he  served  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  then  as 
lieutenant  governor,  and,  upon  the  death  of  Hancock,  governor,  to  which  office 
he  was  several  times  chosen  by  the  people.  He  died  in  1803,  and  his  dust  lies 
to-day  in  the  old  Granary  Burying  Ground,  close  by  the  common  grave  of  the 
four  victims  of  the  Boston  Massacre. 

The  statue  in  bronze  now  standing  in  Adams  Square  is  noble  in  design,  and 
appropriate  for  situation.  It  is  in  almost  the  busiest  position  of  the  great  city, 
and  daily  across  its  shadow  pass  tens  of  thousands  of  mechanics  and  artisans 
—  the  class  of  men  with  whom  Samuel  Adams  used  to  love  to  hold  intercourse. 
The  Old  State  House  and  Faneuil  Hall  are  only  a  stone's-throw  distant  from  the 
statue,  but  the  face  is  not  looking  in  the  direction  of  either ;  it  is  turned  directly 
toward  the  visible  shaft  of  granite  on  Bunker  Hill  —  the  monument  which  marks 
the  first  great  battle  in  the  struggle  for  that  Independence  toward  which,  in  all 
his  labors  for  so  many  years,  the  eyes  of  Samuel  Adams  were  ever  turned. 
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By  George  Lowell  Austin. 
II. 

The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  President  of  the  United 
States :  together  with  His  State  Papers,  including  his  Speeches,  Addresses,  Messages,  Letters, 
and  Proclamations,  and  the  closing  Scenes  connected  with  his  life  and  death.  By  Henry  J. 
Raymond.  To  which  are  added  Anecdotes  and  Personal  Reminiscences  of  President  Lincoln, 
by  Frank  B.  Carpenter,  with  a  steel  portrait,  and  other  illustrations.  I  vol.  octavo,  pp.  808. 
New  York:  Derby  and  Miller,  1865. 

During  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1864,  the  author  of  this  volume  prepared 
a  work  upon  the  administration  of  President  Lincoln.    That  canvass  resulted  in 
the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  whose  death  occurred  soon  after  his  second  inaugu- 
ration.   As  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Raymond  possessed  at  the 
time  ample  facilities  to  prepare  such  a  book  as  was  needed  to  interest  the  public 
in  the  life  of  one  whose  work  was  at  once  as  great  as  it  was  successful.    Up  to 
the  day  of  its  publication,  this  book  was  the  best  and  most  authoritative  that  had 
been  published.    Twenty  years  have  since  elapsed,  and  in  many  respects  it  still 
maintains  a  just  superiority  and  a  historical  value  that  cannot  be  questioned.  Its 
errors  are  of  omission,  rather  than  of  commission ;  while  its  merits  are  so  great 
as  to  render  it  indispensable  to  all  future  writers  on  the  subject.    Every  public 
speech,  message,  letter,  or  document  of  any  sort  of  Mr.  Lincoln's,  so  far  as  ac- 
cessible in  1865,  will  be  found  included  in  the  volume.    The  rapidly  occuring 
events  of  the  civil  war,  with  much  of  their  secret  history,  are  tersely  and  graphi- 
cally described.    The  "Reminiscences  "  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  covering  about  thirty 
pages,  add  interest  to  the  volume. 

Abraham  Lincoln:  The  True  Story  of  a  Great  Life.  Showing  the  inner  growth, 
special  training  and  peculiar  fitness  of  the  Man  for  his  work.  By  William  O.  Stoddard.  Illus- 
trated.   1  vol.  octavo,  pp.  508.    New  York:  Fords,  Howard  &  Hurlbert,  1884. 

Mr.  Stoddard  was  one  of  President  Lincoln's  secretaries  during  the  civil  war, 
and  very  naturally  his  work  ought  to  have  strong  claims  upon  the  interest  and 
attention  of  American  readers.  His  book  is  not  of  a  profound  or  critical  char- 
acter ;  but  a  singularly  honest  and  candid  and  strictly  personal  biography,  simply 
written  for  readers  of  all  ages  and  degrees  of  intelligence.  It  sheds  considerable 
light  on  the  political  history  of  the  civil  war  and  on  the  events  which  led  to  it. 
With  the  military  history,  it  deals  but  little.  Still  its  brief,  vigorous  and  vivid 
sketches  furnish  an  exceedingly  fascinating  bird's  eye  view  of  the  great  struggle. 
But  its  most  valuable  feature  is  the  clearness  with  which  it  depicts  Lincoln,  the 
man,—  his  sagacity  and  patience  at  critical  moments,  his  keen  perception  of 
"popular"  sentiment  and  disposition,  his  individuality,  his  distinctive  fitness  for 
the  tasks  and  burdens  which  fell  upon  him.  This  work,  at  once  so  accurate,  so 
comprehensive,  so  discriminating  and  so  well  written,  is  one  for  all  Americans, 
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and  particularly  for  younger  readers.  It  has  in  it  a  charm  possessed  but  by  very 
few  biographies,  and  a  fascination  that  but  few  novels  can  surpass.  To  enjoy  it 
and  to  profit  by  it,  one  need  not  always  coincide  with  the  author's  judgments  of 
men  and  measures,  or  his  criticisms  of  military  leaders  and  policies. 

The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.    By  Isaac  N.  Arnold.    I  vol.  octavo,  pp.  462.  Chicago : 
Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  1885. 

This  work  also  possesses  strong  claims  upon  our  attention.  It  was  completed 
only  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  its  eminent  author.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Ar- 
nold knew  President  Lincoln  better  than  almost  any  other  man ;  they  had  been 
intimate  friends  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  thinking,  conversing  and 
working  together  during  all  that  time.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Mr.  Arnold 
entered  Congress  5  became  one  of  the  most  trusted  advisers  of  the  President ; 
and  no  cne  better  than  he  knew  and  comprehended  the  latter's  thoughts  and  in- 
tentions ;  even  the  cabinet  officers  and  the  private  secretaries  never  approached  so 
near  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  President  Lincoln  as  did  his  life  long,  trusted  and 
admired  friend.  In  1867,  Mr.  Arnold  published  a  "  History  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  the  Overthrow  of  Slavery"  which  is  a  work  of  rare  interest  and  of  exceptional 
historic  value.  But  this  work,  in  the  judgment  of  the  author,  was  unsatisfactory 
from  the  fact  that,  while  it  depicted  well  enough  the  times,  it  failed  to  portray 
the  life  of  President  Lincoln.  The  later  volume  meets  the  deficiency,  and  in  fact 
leaves  absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  spirit  of  tenderness  broods  over  its 
charmful  pages.  Singularly  unpretentious,  its  very  simplicity  is  eloquent  and  in- 
spiring, and  makes  the  heart  of  the  reader  blend  with  the  grand  and  noble  heart 
of  its°subject.  Its  accuracy  is  unmarred ;  it  explains  all  doubts  that  have  ever 
existed  in  regard  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  motives  and  acts ;  it  asserts  nothing  without 
proving  it;  it  tells  the  plain,  straightforward  story,  and  leaves  criticism  to  others. 
As  a  personal  biography  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life  and  character,  this  book  is  not  only 
unsurpassed,  but  it  deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  the  classics  in  our  native  literature. 

The  Political  Conspiracies  Preceding  the  Rebellion;  or  the  True  Story  of  Sumter 
and  Pickens,  By  Thomas  M.  Anderson,  Lieut.  Col.  U.  S.  A.  I  vol.  quarto,  pp.  100.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1883. 

The  author  assumes  that  there  were  «  a  number  of  conspiracies  "  antedating 
the  immediate  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  but  makes  no  claim  that  the  war  was  the 
result  of  such  conspiracies.  His  narrative,  then,  is  merely  descriptive  of  the 
events  which  took  place  in  the  period  between  October  i860  and  April  1861, 
purely  resume  in  character  and  wholly  based  upon  the  disclosures  of  the  Official 
Records.  The  author  allows  himself  to  criticise  men  and  acts  rather  freely,  and 
at  times  captiously ;  and  has  evidently  intended  his  book  to  be  a  defence  of  his 
brother,  the  hero  of  Sumter,  against  certain  charges  which  were  once  made 
against  him.  The  old  hero  needs  no  defender,  even  if  we  suppose  that  he  ever 
merited  criticism.  The  volume  is  a  small  one —trustworthy  as  regards  its 
statements  and  valuable  for  reference.  It  may  profitably  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Curtis's  Life  of  James  Buchanan,  also  with  the 
small  volume,  by  General  Doubleday,  entitled  The  Reminiscences  of  Forts  Sumter 
and  Pickens  in  1860-61. 
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The  Peninsular  Campaign  of  General  McClellan  in  1862.  Papers  read  before  the 
Military  Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts  in  1876-77-78  and  80.  Printed  for  the  Society. 
Vol.  I.  octavo,  pp.  249.    Boston:  James  R.  Osgood  and  Company,  1881. 

The  Military  Society  of  Massachusetts  was  organized  in  1876,  with  the 
object  of  investigating  questions  relating  to  the  civil  war.  Up  to  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  this  volume,  about  forty  papers  were  read,  six  of  them  being  de- 
voted to  the  Peninsular  Campaign  of  1862,  eleven  to  General  Pope's  campaign 
of  1862,  three  to  the  campaign  of  Chancellorsville,  three  to  the  Antietam  cam- 
paign, sixteen  to  the  campaign  of  1864,  and  one  each  to  the  battle  of  Mobile 
Bay  and  Grouchy  controversy, — all,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  bearing  upon 
the  operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  1862  and  1864,  and  including 
discussions  from  different  standpoints  of  the  objects  and  general  plans  of  the 
several  campaigns  and  battles  in  which  it  participated,  and  of  the  controverted 
questions  that  have  arisen  concerning  them.  The  first  printed  volume  of  the 
Society  contains  the  following  papers:  —  "General  McClellan's  Plans  for  the 
campaign  of  1862,  and  the  Alleged  Interference  of  the  Government  with  them," 
by  John  C.  Ropes,  Esq  :  "  The  Siege  of  Yorktown,"  by  Bvt.-Brig.-Gen.  John  C. 
Palfrey,  U.  S.  A. :  "  The  Period  which  elapsed  between  the  Fall  of  Yorktown  and 
the  Beginning  of  the  Seven-Days-Battles,"  by  Bvt.-Brig.-Gen.  Francis  W.  Palfrey, 
U.  S.  V.  "The  Seven-Days  Battles  —  to  Malvern  Hill,"  by  same  author.  "The 
Battle  of  Malvern  Hill,"  by  same  author;  "Comments  on  the  Peninsular  Cam- 
paign," by  Bvt.-Brig.-Gen.  Charles  A.  Whittier,  U.  S.  V.  All  of  these  are  earnest 
discussions, —  but  of  unequal  worth  —  of  the  various  merits  or  demerits  of  Gen- 
eral McClellan  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  or  the  attitude  of  the  government 
toward  him  at  that  time.  The  ground  is  traversed  as  often  before ;  all  the  old 
arguments  are  again  brought  into  comparison,  and  a  very  small  amount  of  new 
evidence  is  discovered.  What  has  previously  been  said  in  many  books  and  pam- 
phlets and  by  a  score  of  writers,  is  here  said  in  one  volume  by  three  writers. 
But  nothing  appears  to  be  freshly  said,  and,  as  usual,  the  conclusions  reached  are 
colored  by  the  political  likes  or  dislikes  of  their  several  writers.  The  sole  merit 
of  the  volume  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  papers  embody  a  mass  of  very  valuable 
material,  gleaned  from  trustworthy  sources,  for  the  future  historian.  It  is  very 
safe  to  assume,  however,  that  the  future  historian  while  expressing  gratitude  for 
their  investigations,  will  not  be  tempted  to  place  much  weight  upon  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  gentlemen  who  hold  the  monopoly  of  this  volume  but  have  not 
solved  a  single  mooted  question. 

Life  of  James  Buchanan,  Fifteenth  President  of  the  United  States.  By  George  Ticknor 
Curtis.    2  vols,  octavo,  pp.  625,  707.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1883. 

The  second  volume  of  this  exceedingly  painstaking  and  meritorious  biogra- 
phy sheds  much  light  upon  the  events  preceding,  and  those  transpiring  during, 
the  civil  war.  As  another  writer  has  remarked,  "there  is  something  very  pitiable, 
something  almost  tragic,  in  the  figure  of  James  Buchanan  during  the  last  months 
of  his  administration."  He  found  himself  wavering  between  two  factions, 
between  Right  and  Wrong.    So  long  as  he  wavered,  the  South  stood  by  him ; 
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when  he  ceased  to  be  a  wary  politician  and  manifested  a  decision  of  character 
such  as  the  times  demanded,  the  South  turned  against  him  as  one  man.  His 
biographer  proves  conclusively  that  the  weak  and  time-serving  President  was 
opposed  to  secession  j  but  as  positively  proves  without  intending  to  do  so,  that 
he  favored  it  by  his  singular  unfitness  and  indifference  in  emergencies.  When 
secession  threatened,  Mr.  Buchanan  took  the  ground  that  he  would  not  precipi- 
tate war  by  applying  force  to  prevent  a  State  from  seceding,  but  that  he  would 
defend  the  flag  and  property  of  the  United  States.  With  this  policy  in  his  heart, 
he  permitted  public  property  to  be  seized,  without  striking  a  blow ;  he  discovered 
treason  in  his  cabinet,  and  coolly  allowed  the  traitors  to  consummate  their  work 
and  to  depart.  The  fact  was,  that  he  was  a  very  weak  man,  and  his  biographer 
is  the  best  authority  for  the  statement.  The  work  is  important ;  it  will  always,  as 
it  richly  merits,  be  consulted  by  students,  and  may  be  read  with  interest  and 
profit  by  all. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Sheppard  Homans. 

Life  insurance,  by  whatever  system,  plan  or  method,  has,  for  its  fundamental 
basis  the  laws  governing  the  rates  of  mortality  at  the  different  ages.  These  funda- 
mental laws  have  been  developed  and  made  clear  by  a  vast  amount  of  statistical 
data  obtained  from  observations  among  persons  insured  in  life  insurance  companies 
among  annuitants,  among  inhabitants  of  various  towns  and  cities,  and  among  the 
whole  population  in  certain  countries,  notably  in  England  and  in  Belgium.  One 
uniform,  unvarying,  certain  law  has  been  thus  established,  which  is  that  the  rate 
of  mortality,  or  in  other  words  the  cost  of  insurance,  increases  as  a  man  grows 
older.  From  this  law  there  is  no  escape.  We  must  accept  the  inevitable. 
Hence  any  system  of  insurance  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  this  first  prin- 
ciple, this  unalterable  law  of  nature,  is  unsound,  and  any  company,  whether  charg- 
ing level  premiums  or  natural  premiums,  which  does  not  recognize  and  conform  to 
this  fundamental  law  of  nature,  is  doomed  to  disaster  and  wreck,  sooner  or  later. 

There  are  two  methods  of  life  insurance  worthy  of  the  name,  and  two  only. 
The  one  is  by  payments  accurately  adjusted  to  the  cost  of  insurance  at  each 
actual  age,  and  which  inevitably,  unavoidably  and  inexorably,  must  increase  with 
the  age  of  the  person  insured,  and  the  other  is  by  level,  or  uniform  payments 
extending  over  the  whole  duration  of  life  or  for  a  stated  number  of  years.  The 
first  is  the  natural  system  and  has  been  adopted  in  part,  and  imperfectly,  by 
assessment  companies;  the  second  is  the  artificial  system,  and  is  the  one  which 
has  been  offered  exclusively  until  lately,  by  all  the  regular  life  insurance  companies. 
Properly  carried  out,  the  one  is  as  sound  in  theory  and  as  safe  in  practice  as  the 
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other.    In  fact,  the  artificial  premiums  are  the  exact  mathematical  or  commuted 
equivalents  of  the  natural  premiums. 

Until  within  the  last  decade,  the  level  premium  system  was  practically  the  only 
one  in  use.  Since  then  there  have  come  into  existence  hundreds  of  co-operative 
or  assessment  companies.  These  institutions  have  had  a  wonderful  growth.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  number  of  members  and  the  amounts  insured,  double  those, 
respectively,  in  the  old  or  regular  companies. 

Assessment  companies  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  grant  insurance.  They  are 
rather  agencies,  or  trust  companies,  and  their  functions  or  covenants  are  to  make 
assessments  upon  survivors  when  deaths  occur,  and  to  pay  over  the  proceeds  of 
such  assessments  to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  deceased  members.  There  is  no 
definite  promise  to  pay  in  full,  and  no  obligation  to  pay  more  than  the  assess- 
ments yield.  There  is  no  capital,  no  risk,  no  insurance!  It  is  a  voluntary 
association  of  individuals.  There  is  usually  but  little  if  any  penalty  for  discon- 
tinuance of  membership,  and  the  permanence  of  such  institutions  depends 
mainly  upon  the  volition  of  their  members.  They  spring  into  existence  suddenly 
by  the  voluntary  association  of  a  few  individuals  without  capital  or  personal  risk, 
and  as  suddenly  they  may  go  out  of  existence  by  the  voluntary  act  or  withdrawal 
of  their  members.    A  breath  may  create,  a  breath  destroy. 

It  must  be  evident  then  to  the  merest  tyro,  that  the  permanence  and  success 
of  assessment  companies  depend  upon  the  most  rigid  observance  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  science  and  sound  business  experience  have  demonstrated  to  be 
fundamental.    Among  these  principles  may  be  mentioned  the  following. 

1.  Rates  of  assessments  or  payments  adjusted  to  the  cost  of  insurance  at 
the  actual  age  of  each  person.  These  rates  must  inevitably  and  inexorably 
increase  with  the  age  of  the  individual. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  guaranty,  or  emergency  fund,  available  not  only  to  meet 
extra  mortality,  but  as  a  cement  to  secure  cohesion  among  the  members,  and 
prevent  the  exodus  of  the  sound  lives. 

3.  An  assessment  in  advance  at  issue  of  certificate,  otherwise  some  persons 
will  be  insured  for  nothing  and  the  cost  will  fall  on  the  persistent  members. 

As  was  well  said  by  a  contributor  in  your  last  number,  assessment  insurance 
has  its  defects,  and  these  are  well  known  to  the  managers  of  these  institutions, 
and  that  great  improvements  have  been  made  by  the  National  Convention  of 
assessment  companies^  which  is  composed  of  representatives  from  the  best  com- 
panies organized  in  almost  every  state.  They  recognize  existing  defects,  they 
point  out  the  remedies,  and  yet,  but  few  seem  to  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions.  It  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  that  with  perhaps  a  half-dozen  excep- 
tions, the  rates  of  assessment  in  every  assessment  company  in  the  country 
remain  constant  as  at  the  age  of  entry.  That  is  to  say,  a  man  entering  at  the 
age  of  forty,  pays  the  rate  at  forty  only,  as  long  as  he  remains  a  member.  This 
is  a  direct  violation  of  the  inexorable  law  of  nature  which  says,  that  as  a  man 
grows  older  the  risk  of  dying,  or  in  other  words  the  cost  of  insurance,  increases. 
It  is  all  nonsense  to  urge  that  the  average  age  and  the  average  cost  will  be  kept 
down  by  the  influx  of  new  members.    The  contract  is  made  with  the  individual, 
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and  unless  each  person  pays  enough  to  compensate  the  company  for  the  indem- 
nity or  insurance  furnished  to  him,  it  fo.lows  of  ^^\^2s  ^l 
overcharged  in  order  to  meet  the  deficiency  so  occasioned.  And  this  evil  is 
intensifie'd each  year  as  the  company  grows  older.  When  younger  and  fresher 
men  tod  that  they  are  overcharged  in  order  to  meet  deficiencies  arising  from  .he 
rthat  ol/eranl  inferior  risks  pay  less  than  cost  they  wilder  not  aa^ 
if  members  will  speedily  desert  and  join  an  institution  which  is  on  a  sounder 
iSS^i^W  No  institution  can  be  permanent*  success^  which 
rloes  not  observe  equity.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  every  assess 
ment  or  ro^on  company  which  violates  this  fundamental  law -of  nature  by 
Tot  making  its  rates  of  assessment  increase  with  the  age  of  the  mdrndud 
SL3^  doomed,  and  that  disaster  and  wreck  is  only  a  question  of  Ume.  Tina 
is  not  a  new  opinion.    It's  truth  is  attested  by  more  than  one  wreck  in  this 

^Lt"  level,  or  uniform  premium,  there  is  a  provision  lor  the  payment  to 
the  company  of  the  rate  of  insurance  at  the  actual  present  age,  (no  matter  at 
what  age  the  insurance  was  affected)  on  the  net  amount  at  risk. 

The  ereat  danger  for  co-oporative  or  assessment  companies  lies  in  the  facility 
^th^ShtnsUons  mj  be  organized,  and  by  men  without 
acter,  experience  or  financial  ability,  who  may  thus  be  ushered  into  corporate 
tence  bv  the  indulgent  laws  of  different  states.  . 

The  members^  the  National  Association  of  assessment  <*^£*£ 

science  and  business  experience.  ^ 
The  managers  of  assessment  companies  should  be  caref ul  les 

while  the  spectacle  is  presented  to  us  of  level  prem,  *  d  from 

one  hundred  millions  of  accumulations  ^^f^ Gn  reflection 
which  no  possible  benefit,  in  most  cases,  will  ever  accrue  to  tnem. 
he  must  see  the  absurdity  of  such  statements  investments. 
The  level  premium  system  is  a  combination  of  msuranc ,  ana 
'     The  hundred  millions  are  investments,  and  are  n- 
level  premium  contracts.    Any  ^^^^tta^Sll  premium 
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ful  selection  of  lives.  The  difference  in  the  two  institutions  is  that  the  former 
dispenses  with  the  investment  element,  while  the  latter  exacts  it  in  connection  with 
all  their  contracts.  Hence  the  price  to  be  paid  is  greater.  But  is  not  the  guaran- 
tee also  greater? 

The  beneficiary  under  a  death  claim  in  an  assessment  company  has  for  her 
security  the  hope,  or  promise  if  you  please,  that  one  thousand  men  will  pay  ten 
dollars  each  for  her  account.  The  beneficiary  under  a  death  claim  in  a  regular  life 
insurance  company  has  for  her  security  not  only  the  actual  payments  of  ten  dollars 
each  by  one  thousand  men,  but  the  definite  promise  to  pay  in  full  by  an  institu- 
tion which  has  ample  capital,  assets,  and  surplus  to  back  its  contracts. 

Assessment  insurance  is  yet  on  trial,  and  its  only  hope  of  permanent  business 
lies  in  a  rigid  compliance  with  the  laws  of  mortality  and  of  sound  business 
experience. 


THE  OLD  STATE  HOUSE. 

By  Sidney  Maxwell. 

The  Old  State  House  !    Within  these  antique  walls 

The  early  fathers  of  the  hamlet  met 

And  gravely  argued  of  the  town's  affairs. 

Another  generation  came ;  and  in 

This  hall  the  Tory  Council  sat  in  state 

While  from  the  burning  lips  of  Otis,  or 

The  stern,  defiant  tongue  of  Adams  sprang 

That  eloquence  whose  echoes  thundered  back 

From  Concord,  Lexington,  and  Bunker's  Hill ! 

Between  those  years  and  ours  a  century  lies ; 

Those  patriot's  graves  are  deep  with  moss  and  mould, 

And  yet  these  walls — the  same  whose  shadows  fell 

Athwart  the  crimson  snow  where  Preston  charged  * — 

Still  cast  their  shadows ;  not  on  troops,  nor  mob 

Exasperated  by  their  wrongs,  but  on 

A  jostling,  hurrying  throng —  freeman  each  one, 

Unless  in  bondage  *to  himself.    O  Man : 

Pass  not  all  heedless  by,  nor  imprecate 

This  aged  relic  of  the  past  because 

It  lies  across  thy  path  !    From  avarice 

Redeemed ;  restored  unto  its  former  self, — 

We  hail  thee,  noble  Sentry  of  the  years, 

And  greet  thee  with  a  thousand  loving  cheers  ! 

*The  "  Boston  Massacre,"  March  5th,  1770. 
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THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

By  David  N.  Balfour. 

From  the  earliest  times  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  Era,  the 
amount  of  the  gold  and  silver  obtained  from  the  surface  and  mines  of  the  earth 
is  estimated  to  be  $5,084,000,000;  from  the  latter  event  to  the  epoch  of  the 
discovery  of  America,$4,363, 3 74,000  were  obtained;  from  the  date  of  the  last 
event  to  the  end  of  1842,  an  addition  of  $8,500,000,000  was  made;  the  extensive 
working  of  the  Russian  gold  mines  in  1843,  an<^  subsequent  years,  added  to  the 
close  of  1852,  $1,400,000,000  more;  the  quadruple  discovery  of  the  California 
gold  mines  in  1848,  those  of  Australia  in  185 1,  of  New  Zealand  in  1861,  and  the 
silver  mines  of  Nevada  and  other  countries  bordering  upon  the  Pacific  slope  of 
the  United  States,  added,  at  the  close  of  1884,  $7,093,626,000,  making  a  grand 
total  at  the  present  time  of  $26,441,000,000. 

The  average  loss  by  the  attrition  of  coin  is  estimated  by  Prof.  Bowen  at  one- 
fortieth  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  the  average  loss  by  consumption 
in  the  arts,  and  destruction  by  fire  and  shipwreck,  at  $9,000,000  per  annum. 
The  amount  of  the  precious  metals  in  existence  is  estimated  to  be  $13,670,000,- 
000,  of  which  gold  furnishes  $8,166,000,000,  and  silver  $5,504,000,000.  Of  the 
amount  now  in  existence,  $10,500,000,000  are  estimated  to  be  in  coin  and 
bullion,  $2,000,000,000  in  watches,  and  the  remainder  in  plate,  jewelry,  and 
ornaments.  Of  the  amount  now  in  existence,  $9,448,000,000  is  estimated  to 
have  been  obtained  from  America,  $1,908,000,000  from  Asia  (including  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  Oceanica)  ;  $1,004,000,000  from  Europe,  and  $1,310,000,000 
from  Africa. 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  product  of  the  precious  metals 
throughout  the  world  in  1884  :  — 


Countries. 

Gold.  (America) 

Silver. 

Total. 

Alaska, 

$300,000 

$30,000 

$320,000 

British  Columbia, 

2,000,000 

80,000 

2,080,000 

United  States, 

30,800,000 

48,800,000 

79,600,000 

Mexico, 

1,000,000 

30,000,000 

31,000,000 

Guatemala, 
Honduras, 

40,000 

200,000 

240,000 

50,000 

50,000 

100,000 

San  Salvador, 

100,000 

150,000 

250,000 

Nicaragua, 

100,000 

100,000 

200,000 

Costa  Rica, 

50,000 

50,000 

100,000 

Columbia, 

1,900,000 

500,000 

2,400,000 

Venezuela, 

3.000,000 

200,000 

3,200,000 

Guiana, 

75,000 

50,000 

I25.OOO 

Brazil, 

400,000 

50,000 

45O.OOO 

Bolivia, 

50,000 

I  2,980,000 

13,030,000 

Chili, 

60,000 

5,000,000 

5,060,000 

Argentine  Republic, 

50,000 

2pO,000 

25O.OOO 
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Patagonia, 
Other  countries, 

Total. 


$10,000 
15,000 

$40,000,000 


$5,000 
45,000 


$98,480,000 


$10,000 
60,000 


$138,480,000 


EUROPE. 


Countries. 

Russia, 

Prussia, 

Spain, 

Austria, 

Norway, 

Other  Countries, 
Total, 


Gold.  (America) 
$2  2,000,000 
900,000 
70,000 
950,000 
60,000 
20,000 

$24,000,000 


Silver. 
$300,000 
8,000,000 
2,500,000 
1,500,000 
300,000 
320,000 

$12,920,000 


Total. 
$22,300,000 
8,900,000 
2,5  70,000 
2,450,000 
360,000 
340,000 

$36,920,000 


ASIA. 


Countries. 

Borneo, 

China, 

Japan, 

Total, " 

Australia, 
New  Zealand, 
Africa, 
Oceanica, 


Grand  Total, 


Gold.  (America) 

$700,000 
600,000 
I  20,000 

$1,420,000 

$26,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 
580,000 

$98,000,000 


Silver. 

$470,000 
450,000 

353>°°° 
$1,273,000 

$80,000 
500,000 
500,000 
247,000 

$114,000,000 


Total. 
$1,170,000 
1,050,000 
473,000 

$2,693,000 

$26,080,000 
4,500,000 
2,500,000 
§2  7,000 

$212,000,000 


The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  annual  product  of  the  precious 


metals  at  different  periods  :  — 

Periods. 

Gold. 

A.D. 

14, 

$800,000 

A.  D. 

500, 

200,000 

A.D. 

1000, 

120,000 

A.  D. 

1492, 

100,000 

A.  D. 

i55°> 

800,000 

A.  D. 

1600, 

2,000,000 

A.D. 

1700, 

5,000,000 

A.D. 

1800, 

17,000,000 

A.  D. 

1843, 

52,000,000 

A.  D. 

1850, 

106,000,000 

A.  D. 

1853, 

236,000,000 

A.  D. 

1863, 

208,000,000 

Silver. 
$4,200,000 
2,800,000 
880,000 
150,000 
3,200,000 
9,000,000 
18,000,000 
38,000,000 
42,000,000 
47,000,000 
49,000,000 
63,000,000 


Total. 

$5,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
250,000 
4,000,000 
11,000,000 
23,000,000 
55,000,000 
94,000,000 

i53>000>000 
285,000,000 

271,000,000 
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The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals 
estimated  to  be  in  existence  at  different  periods : 


Periods. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Total. 

A.  D. 

14, 

$42  7,000,000 

$909,000,000 

$1,32  7,000,000 

A.  D. 

5°°, 

100,000,000 

400,000,000 

500,000,000 

A.  D. 

1000, 

65,000,000 

200,000,000 

265,000,000 

A.  D. 

1492, 

57,000,000 

135,000,000 

I92,COO,000 

A.  D. 

i55°. 

76,000,000 

2§4,000,000 

360,000,000 

A.  D. 

1600, 

105,000,000 

391,000,000 

496,000,000 

A.  D. 

1700, 

351,000,000 

1,410,000,000 

1,761,000,000 

A.  D. 

1800, 

1,12  5,000,000 

3,622,000,000 

4,747,000,000 

A.  D. 

1843, 

1,975,000,000 

5,040,000,000 

7  015,000,000 

A.  D. 

1850, 

2,368,000,000 

4,963,000,000 

7,331,000,000 

A.  D. 

1853, 

2,942,000,000 

4,945,000,000 

7.887,000,000 

A.  D. 

1863, 

5,107,000,000 

4,945,000,000 

10,052,000,000 

A.  D. 

1884, 

8,166,000,000 

5,504,000,000 

13,670,000,000 

The  following  statement  will  exhibit  the  amount  of  the  precious  metals  esti- 
mated to  have  been  obtained  from  the  surface  and  mines  of  the  earth,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  close  of  1884  :  — 


Periods. 

A.  C. 
A.  D.  to  1492, 
1493  to  1842, 
1843  to  1852, 
1853  to  1862, 
1863  to  1884, 


Gold. 
$2,171,000,000 
3^42,374,000 
2,700?000,000 
900,000,000 
1,869,000,000 
3,145,626,000 


Grand  Total,  $14,628,000,000 


Silver 
$2,913,000,000 
521,000,000 
5,800,000,000 
500,000,000 
560,000,000 
1,519,000,000 

$II,8l3,000,000 


Total. 
$5,084,000,000 
4,363,374,000 
8,500,000,000 
1,400,000,000 
2,429,000,000 
4,664.626,000 

$26,441,000,000 


During  the  first  period  (prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  Era,) 
the  annual  product  of  the  precious  metals  was  $2,000,000 ;  during  the  second 
period  (prior  to  the  discovery  of  America,)  is  was  $3,000,000 ;  during  the  third 
period  (prior  to  the  extensive  working  of  the  Russian  gold  mines,  in  1843,)  it  was 
$26,000,000 ;  during  the  fourth  period  (prior  to  the  double  discovery  of  the 
California  gold  mines  in  1858,  and  the  Australia  gold  mines  in  185 1,)  it  was 
$140,000,000;  during  the  fifth  period  (which  immediately  succeeded  afore-men- 
tioned discoveries,)  it  was  $243,000,000 ;  during  the  sixth  period  (immediately 
succeeding  the  double  discovery  of  the  New  Zealand  gold  mines  in  1861,  and  the 
silver  mines  of  Nevada  and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the 
United  States,)  it  was  $212,000,000.  The  annual  products  of  the  precious  metals 
attained  its  acme  in  1853,  when  it  was  $285,000,000.  The  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  precious  metals  in  existence  has  been  greater  during  the  last  forty- 
years  than  during  the  previous  two  hundred  and  ninety-four.  Of  the  amount 
($6,441,000,000)  of  the  precious  metals  estimated  to  have  been  obtained  from 
the  surface  and  mines  of  the  earth,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  close  of  1884, 
$12,100,000,000  are  estimated  to  have  been  obtained  from  America  $6,724,000,- 
000  from  Asia  (including  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Oceanica),  $3,751,000,000 
from  Europe,  and  $2,866,000,000  from  Africa. 
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AMESBURY:    THE   HOME   OF  WHITTIER- 

By  Frances  C.  Sparhawk. 

Amesbury  is  only  a  town.  It  has  defects  that  would  strike  a  stranger,  and 
beauties  that  one  who  has  learned  to  love  them  never  forgets  ;  they  linger  in 
glimpses  of  wood  and  hill  and  river  and  lake,  and  often  rise  unbidden  before  the 
mind's  eye.  The  poet  Whittier  says  that  those  who  are  born  under  the  shadow  of 
Powow  Hill  always  return  sometime,  no  matter  how  far  they  may  have  wandered. 
He  himself,  though  not  Amesbury  born,  has  found  it  impossible  to  desert  the  old 
home,  full  of  associations  and  surrounded  by  old  friends.  He  always  votes  in 
Amesbury,  and  he  often  spends  weeks  at  a  time  in  his  old  home.  The  river  that 
he  has  sung,  the  lake  that  he  has  re-christened,  the  walks  and  drives  with  which 
he  is  so  familiar,  all  exercise  their  spell  upon  him  ;  he  loves  them,  just  as  he  loves 
the  warm  hearts  that  he  has  found  there  and  helped  to  make  warm  and  true. 

But  what  a  stranger  would  first  notice  in  coming  into  town  is,  that  the  houses, 
instead  of  being  on  land  regularly  laid  out  for  building,  seem  to  have  grown  up 
here  and  there  and  everywhere,  a  good  deal  in  accordance  with  their  own  sweet 
wills,  and  without  the  smallest  regard  to  surroundings. 

But  there  are  handsome  houses  in  Amesbury,  and  these  are  growing 
more  numerous  every  year.  The  people  themselves  would  assert  that  the  walks 
and  drives  about  the  village,  the  hills  and  the  river  are  the  things  to  be  longest 
remembered  about  the  place.  If  they  were  inclined  to  boasting,  they  might  say 
also  that  they  had  as  good  a  right  as  any  people  in  America  to  be  considered  of 
ancient  stock,  for  some  of  the  names  of  the  earliest  settlers  are  the  familiar 
names  in  the  town  to-day,  and  few  towns  in  America  are  older  than  Amesbury. 
The  names  Barnard,  Chains,  Weed,  Jones,  and  Hoyt,  appear  on  the  first  board  of 
"  Prudenshall,"  and  that  of  Richard  Currier  as  town  clerk.  This  was  in  April, 
1668,  the  year  after  the  new  town  was  named. 

Early  in  1735  the  settlement  of  Newbury  (then  spelled  Newberry)  was 
begun.  In  a  little  over  three  years  a  colony  was  sent  out  across  the  Merrimac. 
The  plantation  was  at  first  called  merely  from  the  name  of  the  river.  In  1639  it 
was  named  Colchester  by  the  General  Court;  but  October  7,  1640,  this  name  was 
changed  to  Salisbury,  so  that  in  1638,  almost  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago, 
Salisbury  began  to  be  settled.  It  seemed  as  if  there  was  need  of  new  settlements 
at  that  time  to  counteract  the  depletions  in  the  Old  World,  for  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  was  still  impoverishing  Germany ;  Richelieu  was  living  to  rule  France  in  the 
name  of  his  royal  master,  Louis  XIII  j  England  was  gathering  up  those  forces  of 
good  and  evil  which  from  resisting  tyranny  at  last  grew  intoxicated  with  power, 
and  so  came  to  play  the  tyrant  and  regicide.  For  it  was  about  that  time  that 
Charles  I  had  disbanded  his  army,  trusting  to  the  divinity  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Stuarts,  did  ever  hedge  a  king,  and  at  the  same  time  thrown  away  his  honor  by 
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pledging  himself  to  what  he  never  meant  to  perform.  While  this  farce,  which 
preceded  the  tragedy,  was  being  set  upon  the  stage  of  history,  here,  three 
thousand  miles  away,  nature  had  begun  to  build  up  the  waste,  and  to  prophesy 
growth. 

Salisbury,  and  afterwards  Amesbury,  were  named  from  the  two  towns  so 
famous  in  England,  the  Salisbury  Plain  of  Druidical  memory,  on  which  is  the 
celebrated  Stonehenge,  and  near  by,  the  Amesbury  where  was  one  of  the  oldest 
monasteries  in  England.  It  is  supposed  that  the  towns  were  so  named  because 
many  of  the  new  settlers  came  from  those  old  English  towns.  The  latter  name 
used  to  be  spelled  Ambresbury,  and  Tennyson  in  his  "Idylls  of  the  King"  spells 
Almesbury.  After  the  discovery  by  Modred  of  the  guilt  of  King  Arthur's  fair 
and  false  wife,  he  says  : — 

"Queen  Guinevere  had  fled  the  court  and  sat 

There  in  the  holyhouse  at  Almesbury 

Weeping." 

Describing  her  flight,  he  tells  us  that  she  sent  Lancelot 

"Back  to  his  land,  but  she  to  Almesbury 

Fled  all  night  long  by  glimmering  waste  and  weald." 

There  Arthur  sees  her  for  the  last  time  and  mourns  over  her  before  he  goes 
forth  to  his  last  battle  with  Modred. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  not  strange,  considering  its  associations,  and  moreover 
the  fact  that  this  town  in  Massachusetts  is  the  only  Amesbury  in  America  while  so 
many  other  names  are  duplicated,  that  the  people  of  Amesbury  are  not  willing  to 
merge  the  name  of  their  town  into  that  of  the  elder  sister,  even  when  those  parts 
called  in  each  "  the  Mills  "  are  so  closely  united  in  interests  and  in  appearance 
that  no  stranger  could  recognize  them  as  two  towns.  It  is  only  the  Powow  that 
makes  the  dividing  line  here.  Blocks  of  offices  and  stores  on  both  sides  of  the 
street,  among  them  the  post-office,  common  to  both  towns,  hide  the  narrow 
stream  at  that  point,  and  further  up  and  down  the  towering  walls  of  the  factories 
make  it  unobserved.  It  is  not  here  that  one  sees  the  Powow.  But  there  is,  or 
a  little  time  ago  there  was,  a  place  not  far  off  from  this  main  street  where  the 
river  is  still  harassed,  yet  as  it  slips  past  in  its  silent  toil  with  a  few  trees  hanging 
low  on  the  right,  it  has  a  fascination  in  spite  of  its  prosaic  surroundings ;  it 
takes  naturally  to  picturesqueness  and  freedom. 

One  of  Whittier's  early  poems  speaks  of  an  Indian  re-visiting  the  stream 
that  his  forefathers  loved,  and  standing  on  Powow  Hill,  where  the  chiefs 
of  the  Naumkeaks,  and  of  the  other  tribes  held  their  powows.  Here  for  a 
moment,  says  the  poem,  a  gleam  of  gladness  came  to  him  as  he  stooped  to 
drink  of  the  fountain  and  seated  himself  under  an  oak. 

"Far  behind  was  Ocean  striving 
With  his  chains  of  sand; 

Southward,  sunny  glimpses  giving 
'Twixt  the  swells  of  land, 

Of  its  calm  and  silvery  track 

Rolled  the  tranquil  Merrimack." 
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The  Indian's  feeling  about  "These  bare  hills,  this  conquered  river,"  was  not 
strange.  But  to  us  it  naturally  occurs  that  we  are  more  likely  to  wake  up  with 
our  scalps  on  our  heads,  instead  of  sleeping  our  last  sleep,  while  they  dangle  at  a 
red  man's  girdle.  Yet  the  very  state  of  warfare  that  at  that  time  existed  between 
the  races  showed  that  in  the  settlers  themselves  was  an  element  of  savagery  not 
yet  eliminated.  For  in  all  this  fierce  strife  of  the  tomahawk  and  the  gun,  the 
Quaker  ancestors  of  the  poet  Whittier  who  met  the  Indians,  armed  only  with 
kindness  aud  the  high  courage  of  their  peaceful  convictions,  were  treated  by  the 
red  men  as  friends  and  superiors.  In  the  raids  of  general  devastation  they  were 
unmolested.  Their  descendant  has  a  natural  right  to  express  the  pathos  of  the 
Indian's  lot. 

There  is  a  fine  exhibition  of  human  nature  in  the  records  of  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Amesbury.  The  place  was  called  "  Salisbury  new- town  "  until  1669,  and 
was  merely  an  offshoot  of  the  latter,  though  much  larger  in  extent  than  it  is  to- 
day, for  now  it  is  only  about  six  miles  by  three.  Then  it  reached  up  into  what  is 
now  Newton,  N.  H.  But  why  should  not  the  people  of  those  days  have  been 
generous  as  to  the  size  of  townships,  for  as  to  land,  they  had  the  continent  before 
them  where  to  choose  ? 

But  in  regard  to  the  human  nature.    The  settlers  of  Salisbury  went  at  first 
only  beyond  the  salt  marshes,  their  town  being  what  is  now  East  Salisbury.  The 
forests  beyond  had  a  threatening  look,  and  were  much  too  near.    It  was  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  drive  them  back  by  having  clearings  and  settlements  across 
the  Powow.    So,  December  26,  1642,  about  three  years  after  this  little  colony 
had  crossed  the  Merrimack,  a  town  meeting  was  held  in  which  it  was  voted  :— 
"  Yere  shall  thirtie  families  remove  to  the  west  side  of  ye  Powowas  river."  This 
motion  was  very  easy  to  carry.    But  it  had  not  been  voted  what  families  were  to 
move  on  beyond  the  immediate  protection  of  the  small  colony  at  East  Salisbury. 
Who  was  to  go?    Every  man  sat  still  in  his  place  and  nodded  to  his  neighbor 
with  a  "  Thou  art  the  man,"  in  manner  if  not  in  words.    It  seems  to  us  a  very 
little  thing  to  give  or  take  the  advice,  "  Go  West  young  man  — or  woman."  But 
it  was  very  different  then.    To  do  it  meant,  besides  living  encircled  by  forests,  to 
be  obliged  to  go  on  Sunday  through  these  forests,  worse  than  lonely,  to  the 
meeting-house  at  East  Salisbury,  and  always  with  the  possibility  of  being  at  any 
moment  obliged  to  flee  all  the  distance  to  that  town  for  comparative  safety, 
perhaps  of  being  obliged  to  flee  in  the  night.    Signals  of  alarm  were  arranged  by 
the  General  Court.    Alarm  was  to  be  given  <;by  distinctly  discharging  three 
muskets,  or  by  continual  beat  of  the  drum,  or  firing  the  beacon,  or  discharg- 
ing a  pesse  of  ordnance,  and  every  trained  soldier  is  to  take  the  alarm  immedi- 
ately on  paine  of  five  pound."    It  was  also  ordered,  "  That  every  town  provide  a 
sufficient  place  for  retreat  for  their  wives  and  children  to  repaire  to,  as  likewise  to 
keepe  safe  the  ammunition  thereof."    And  also,  "That  all  watches  throughout 
this  country  bee  set  at  sunset  at  the  beat  of  the  drums,  &  not  bee  discharged  till 
the  beate  of  the  drum  at  sunne  rising." 

But  those  old  Puritans  were  not  men  to  be  baulked  by  any  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  human  nature.    In  ten  days,  when  it  was  found  that  nobody  had 
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started  "  westward,  ho  !  "  another  town-meeting  was  held,  in  which,  in  spite  of  the 
dangers  to  be  encountered  by  the  new  colony,  the  first  vote  was  re-affirmed,  and 
it  was  decided  that  "  the  thirtie  families  be  chosen  by  ye  seven  men,"  probably 
the  selectmen.  And  to  ensure  the  matter,  it  was  determined  that  this  vote  should 
not  be  repealed  except  by  the  consent  of  every  freeman  in  the  town.  So,  in 
the  spring,  this  tiny  colony  went  out  to  Salisbury  new-town. 

In  1647,  a  law  was  passed  requiring  every  township  of  fifty  families  to 
maintain  a  school.    This  is  the  way  that  the  preamble  reads  :  — 

"  It  being  one  chiefe  pr'ject  of  y 't  ould  deluder,  Satan,  to  keepe  men  from 
ye  knowledge  of  ye  Scriptures,  as  in  former  times  by  keeping  ym  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  so  in  these  latt'r  times  by  pr'suading  from  ye  use  of  tongues  yt  so  at  least 
ye  true  sense  &  meaning  of  ye  original  might  be  clouded  by  false  glosses  of 
saint-seeming  deceivers,  yt  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  ye  grave  of  o'r  fath'rs 
in  ye  church  &  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assisting  our  endeavor.  It  is  therefore 
resolved,"&c. 

It  seems  overturning  the  cornerstone  of  our  forefathers'  intentions  to  banish 
from  our  schools  the  Scriptures,  those  finest  examples  of  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  the  English  language,  to  say  nothing  of  their  lessons  in  individual  self- 
government,  which  is  the  only  foundation  that  a  republic  can  be  built  upon. 

From  this  old  law  have  grown  up  all  the  public  schools  of  Amesbury.  There 
is  now  a  high  school,  and  there  are,  of  course,  the  required  number  of  small 
schools ;  some  of  these  in  the  outlying  districts  having  very  few  scholars. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Whittier,  who  has  the  keenest  sense  of  humor,  told  a 
friend  that  in  one  of  these  the  whole  number  of  pupils  was  three,  average 
attendance  one  and  a  half !    He  was  deeply  interested  in  that  half  child. 

Amesbury  has  among  its  attractions  a  Lion's  Mouth  !  In  the  old  days  of 
Indian  ambushes  it  must  have  earned  its  right  to  the  name.  But  now  the  only 
existing  danger  is  lest  one  should  be  eaten  up  —  with  kindness.  It  is  a  short 
mile  from  the  mills,  and  a  pleasant  walk  in  spite  of  its  ending  !  At  last  there 
comes  a  little  hollow  with  a  large  farm-house  on  the  left,  and  a  grass  road  winding 
past  it  at  right  angles  with  the  main  road  and  leading  into  beautiful  woods. 
These  woods  are  the  very  jaws  of  the  lion  ;  and  it  is  very  hard,  on  a  hot  summer's 
day,  for  those  who  go  into  them  to  come  out  again.  A  few  rods  up  the  road 
from  the  hollow  are  other  houses.  People  bearing  some  of  the  earliest  recorded 
names  in  Amesbury,  descendants  of  the  brave  pioneers,  are  to  be  found  here,  or 
having  departed  this  life,  have  left  good  records  behind  them.  One  of  these 
latter  lived  here  in  the  pleasahtest  way.  He  and  his  wife  carried  on  their  large 
farm  in  an  ideal  manner ;  everything  was  upon  a  generous  scale.  There  was 
money  enough  not  to  wear  out  life  in  petty  economies,  and  largeness  of  soul 
enough  not  to  put  the  length  of  a  bank  account  against  the  beauties  and  refine- 
ments of  life.  The  loss  of  their  only  child,  and  a  few  years  afterward  of  their 
grand- daughter,  one  of  the  loveliest  children  earth  ever  held,  was  —  not  compen- 
sated for,  that  can  never  be,  but  made  much  less  dreary  by  a  friendship  of  many 
years'  standing  between  them  and  their  summer  neighbors.  In  this  case,  too,  the 
gjntleman  is  a  native  of  Amesbury,  proud  and  fond  of  his  birthplace.  Every 
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summer  he  comes  to  the  cottage  of  this  friend,  a  charming  little  house  only  a  few 
rods  from  the  larger  one,  and  spends  the  summer  here  with  his  family  and 
servants  He  has  made  a  great  deal  of  money  in  New  York,  but  fortunately,  not 
too  much,  for  it  has  not  built  up  a  Chinese  wall  around  his  heart ;  his  new  friends 
are  dear,  but  his  early  friends  are  still  the  dearest. 

Between  the  Mills  and  this  formidable  Mouth  of  the  Lion,  is  the  Quaker 
Meeting  House,  a  modest,  sober-hued  building  on  a  triangular  green,  on  which, 
before  it  was  fenced  in,  the  boys  delighted  to  play  ball  on  the  days  and  at  the  hours 
(for  the  Quakers  have  meeting  Thursday  also)  on  which  the  grave  worshippers 
were  not  filing  into  what  cannot  fairly  be  called  the  house  of  silence,  because 
it  has  been  known  to  echo  to  exhortations  as  earnest,  if  not  as  vehement  as  one 
may  hear  from  any  pulpit.  Still,  there  are  sometimes  long  intervals  of  silence, 
and  then  the  consciousness  that  silent  self-examination  is  one  purpose  of  the 
coming  together,  gives  an  impressiveness  to  the  simple  surroundings.  It  must 
have  been  here  that  Mr.  Whittier  learned  to  interpret  so  wonderfully  that  silent 
prayer  of  Agassiz  for  guidance  when  he  opened  his  famous  school  from  which  he 
was  so  soon  called  to  a  higher  life. 

"Then  the  Master  in  his  place 
Bowed  his  head  a  little  space 
And  the  leaves  by  soft  airs  stirred 
Lapse  of  wave  and  cry  of  bird 
Left  the  solemn- hush  unbroken 
Of  that  wordless  prayer  unspoken 
While  its  wish,  on  earth  unsaid, 

Rose  to  Heaven  interpreted. 

As  in  life's  best  hours  we  hear 

By  the  spirit's  finer  ear 

His  low  voice  within  us,  thus 

The  All-Father  heareth  us: 

And  his  holy  ear  we  pain 

With  our  noisy  words  and  vain. 

Not  for  him  our  violence 

Storming  at  the  gates  of  sense, 

His  the  primal  language,  his 

The  eternal  silences." 

Mr.  Whittier  always  goes  to  this  meeting  when  he  is  well  enough.  The  May 
Quarterly  Meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends  are  held  at  Amesbury.  There  are 
a  good  many  members  of  this  Society  in  the  town,  and  there  is  among  them  a 
hospitality,  a  kindness,  and  a  cordiality  that  added  to  their  quiet  ways  and  the 
refined  dress  of  the  women  makes  them  interesting. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Amesbury  has  also  the  allotment  of  churches  of 
other  denominations  usual  to  New  England  towns. 

Thirty  years  ago  and  more,  the  Amesbury  and  Salisbury  Mills  were  two  dis- 
tinct companies.  The  agent  of  the  former  mills,  Mr.  Joshua  Aubin,  was  a 
gentleman  of  fine  presence.  After  ha  left  Amesbury,  he  sent  to  the  town  as  a 
gift  the  nucleus  of  its  present  Public  Library,  which,  although  not  absolutely  free 
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has  only  a  nominal  subscription  to  pay  the  services  of  the  librarian,  and  for  keep- 
ing the  books  in  order. 

Mr.  James  Horton,  agent  of  the  Salisbury  mills,  was  more  of  the  rough-and- 
ready  type  of  man,  a  little  bluff,  but  frank  and  kind-hearted.  Both  gentlemen  as 
it  happened,  lived  in  Amesbury  and  were  of  one  mind  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  their  operatives.  It  was  before  the  influx  of  foreign  labor,  and  the  men  and 
women  in  the  mills  belonged  to  respectable,  often  well-to-do  American  families. 
Rowdyism  was  a  thing  unknown  to  them,  and  as  to  drunkenness,  if  that  fault  was 
found  once  in  an  operative,  he 
was  reprimanded ;  if  it  occurred 
again,  he  was  at  once  dis- 
charged. And  so  Amesbury, 
though  a  manufacturing  town, 
was  in  its  neatness  and  orderli- 
ness an  exquisite  little  village 
with  the  Powow  Hill  at  its  back 
and  the  hem  of  its  robe  laved 
by  two  beautiful  rivers.  After 
Mr.  Aubin's  ill  health  had  made 
him  resign  his  place,  the  father 
of  Prof.  Langley,  well-known  to 
science,  was  agent  for  a  time, 
and  carried  on  matters  in  the 
spirit  of  his  predecessors.  But 
there  came  a  change,  the  mills 
were  united  under  one  control, 
and  an  agent  was  sent  to  Ames- 
bury for  the  purpose  of  forcibly 
illustrating  the  fact  that  corpora- 
tions have  no  souls.  He  did 
it  admirably.  Work  was  started, 
at  high  pressure,  there  came  a 
rush  of  foreigners  into  the  place, 
many  of  the  old  towns  people 
moved  away  in  disgust,  and  the 
new  took  the  place  of  the  old 
as  suddenly  as  if  an  evil  magician  had  waved  his  wand  and  cried  :  "  Presto  ! " 
But  this  agent  soon  gave  evidence  that  great  unscrupulousness  doesn 't  pay,  even 
as  a  financial  investment.  After  several  other  short  regimes  the  present  agent, 
Mr.  Steere,  came  to  Amesbury,  and  the  corporation  has  found  it  worth  while  to 
keep  him.  The  effect  of  the  sudden  influx  of  foreign  population  into  Amesbury 
has  never  been  done  away  with  ;  it  has  its  "  Dublin  "  in  a  valley  where  the  corpo 
ration  built  houses  for  its  operatives.  And  with  what  indifference  to  cleanliness, 
or  health  these  were  built !  The  poor  operatives  were  crowded  together  in  a  way 
that  would  make  neatness  difficult  to  the  most  fastidious.    A  physician  in  Ames- 
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bury  who  considered  the  poor,  presented  this  state  of  things  so  strongly  and  so 
persistently  to  the  agent,  spoke  so  forcibly  of  the  moral  degradation  that  such 
herding  increased,  or  induced,  that  when  it  became  necessary  to  build  new  tene- 
ments they  were  much  better  arranged.  Every  manufacturing  town  m  New 
England  has  now  its  unwholesome  because  untaught  population,  a  danger  signal 
on  the  line  of  progress  of  the  republic.  It  is  only  popular  education  that  can 
remove  this  obstruction  of  ignorance.  The  foreign  population  of  Amesbury  to- 
day is  large,  and  although  it  gives  hands  to  the  mills,  it  adds  neither  to  the 
beauty  nor  the  interest  of  the  town.  But  it  gives  a  mission  to  those  who  believe 
in  the  possibilities  of  human  nature,  and  the  right  of  every  man  to  have  a  chance 
at  life,  even  if  the  way  he  takes  it  be  not  agreeable  to  his  cultivated  neighbor. 

The  mills  in  the  days  of  their  greatest  prosperity  were  all  woolen  mills  :  now 
a  part  of  them  are  cotton  mills.  They  are  all  running,  and,  although  not  with 
the  remarkable  success  of  a  score  of  years  ago,  have  a  future  before  them. 

The  making  of  felt  hats,  now  so  important  a  business,  was  started  here  a 
number  of  vears  ago  by  a  gentleman  who  built  a  hat  factory  near  his  house  at 
the  Ferry  'He  was  a  gentleman  in  that  true  sense  in  which,  added  to  his  nerve 
and  will  (and  he  had  abundance  of  both)  were  those  knightly  qualities  of  gener- 
osity and  kindliness  that  have  made  his  memory  dear,  while  the  Bayley  Hat 
Company,  called  after  him  as  its  founder,  bears  witness  to  his  business  ability. 

The  great,  oblong,  many-windowed  carriage  manufactories  meet  one  at  every 
turn  and  often  the  smithy  stands  near  with  its  clangor.    This  business  used  to  be 
confined  to  West  Amesbury,  now  Merrimac.    At  the  beginning  of  the  century  it 
was  started  on  an  humble  scale  by  two  young  men,  one  a  wood-worker,  the  other 
a  plater,  while  another  young  man  was  trimmer  for  them.    One  of  the  firm  lived 
in  West  Amesbury,  the  other  in  South  Amesbury,  now  Merrimac  Port,  and  after 
each  had  built  his  share  of  the  carriage,  it  was  found  a  little  difficult  to  bring 
the  different  parts  together.    This  was  the  beginning,  and  now  Amesbury  ships 
its  carriages  over  the  world.    One  of  the  first  to  bring  this    business  from  what 
was  then  West  Amesbury  to  the  Mills  was  a  young  man  who  m  the  beginning 
of  the  war  had  been  unfortunate  in  business.    He  gave  his  creditors  all  he  had, 
and  went  to  the  front.     After  serving  his  time  there  he  came  home,  went  into  the 
carriage  business,  made  money  this  time  instead  of  losing  it,  and  paid  up  his  old 
creditors  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar.    He  deserves  a  big  factory  and  suc- 
cess.   And  he  has  both.    And  he  is  not  the  only  one  of  whom  good  things 
could  be  said. 

Thev  have  a  Wallace  G.A.R.  Post  in  Amesbury,  not  in  commemoration  ot  the 
Wallace  of  old  Scottish  fame,  but  of  a  man  no  less  patriotic  and  brave  who  lived 
among  themselves,  an  Englishman,  a  shoemaker.  He  was  lame,  but  so  anxious 
during  the  Rebellion  to  have  his  share  in  the  struggle  for  the  Union  that 
he  tried  to  get  a  place  on  board  a  gunboat,  saying  that  he  could  "  sit  and  shoot 
\s  this  was  impossible,  the  town  sent  him  to  Boston  as  its  representative,  and  he 
was  in  the  Legislature  when  the  members  voted  themselves  an  increase  of  pay. 
Mr  Wallace  believed  the  thing  illegal.  He  took  the  money  in  trust.  One  day 
after  his  return  to  Amesbury  he  limped  up  to  his  physician  (the  same  one  who 
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had  brought  about  the  better  construction  of  the  new  corporation  houses)  and 
handed  him  fifty  dollars  of  this  over  pay,  to  be  used  at  his  discretion  among  the 
poor,  explaining  as  he  did  so  where  the  money  came  from,  that  he  felt  that  it 
belonged  to  Amesbury,  and  that  he  returned  a  part  through  this  channel. 

Half  way  between  the  Mills  and  the  Ferry  stands  an  old  well  that  a  native  of 
Amesbury  dug  by  the  roadside  for  the  benefit  of  travellers  because  he  had  once 
been  a  captive  in  Arabian  deserts,  and  had  known  the  torments  of  thirst.  Here 
was  a  man  to  whom  the  uses  of  adversity  had  been  sweet,  for  they  had  taught  him 
humanity.    Mrs.  Spofford  has  written  an  appropriate  poem  upon  this  incident. 

The  elms  in  Amesbury  are  very  beautiful,  and  they  are  found  everywhere  ; 
but  on  the  ferry  road  there  are  magnificent  ones  not  far  from  the  river.  They 
are  growing  on  each  side  of  the  road,  arching  it  over  with  their  graceful  boughs. 


WHITTIER'S   HOME,  AMESBURY. 

The  Ferry  proper  near  which  was  born  Josiah  Bartlett,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  street  that  runs  from  the  Mills 
down  to  the  river.  In  old  times  there  was  a  veritable  ferry  here  a  few  rods  above 
where  the  Powow  empties  into  the  Merrimack.  This  ferry  is  mentioned  in  the 
records,  two  years  after  the  town  had  been  set  upon  its  feet.  In  a  book  written 
about  Amesbury  by  Mr.  Joseph  Merrill,  a  native  of  the  town,  it  is  stated  that  the 
town  petitioned  the  general  Court  for  leave  to  keep  a  Ferry  over  the  river  at  this 
place.    This  is  the  record  from  the  same  source  : — 

"The  County  Court  held  at  Hampton,  ye  13th  of  ye  8th  month  1668,  Mr. 
Fdward  Goodwin  being  presented  by  ye  Selectmen  of  ye  town  of  Amesbury  to 
Court  to  keep  ye  Ferry  over  Merrimac  river  about  ye  mouth  of  ye  Powow  river 
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where  ye  said  Goodwin  now  dwelleth,  the  Court  do  allow  and  approve  of  ye  sd 
person  for  one  year  next  following  and  until  ye  Court  shall  take  further  orders 
therein,  and  ye  prices  to  be  as  followeth  so,  for  every  single  passenger  two  pence, 
for  a  horse  and  man  six  pence,  and  for  all  great  cattle  four  pence,  for  sheep  and 
other  small  cattle  under  two  years  old  two  pence  per  head." 

In  1 79 1  there  came  up  a  question  of  a  bridge  being  built  across  the  Merri- 
mac.  A  town  meeting  was  called  to  oppose  the  measure,  and  in  this  it  was 
argued  that  a  bridge  would  throw  into  disuse  the  ferry  with  which  much  pains  had 
been  taken.  Precious  old  fogies  !  In  those  days,  too,  they  lived,  for  they 
were  as  old  as  the  centuries.  Nothing  of  the  mushroom  about  them.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  once  in  Revolutionary  days,  Washington  was  carried  across  this 
ferry.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  tradition  is  founded  upon,  and  how 
much  it  is  worth. 

As  to  the  river,  there  are  rivers  and  rivers,  as  the  saying  is; at  some  we  marvel, 
some  we  fear  and  to  some  we  make  pilgrimages  as  to  the  Mecca  of  the  faith- 
ful. But  the  Merrimac  is  a  river  to  be  loved,  and  to  be  loved  the  better  the  more 
familiar  it  is.    What  its  poet,  Whittier,  says  about  it  must  be  literally  true  : 

"Our  river  by  its  valley  born 
Was  never  yet  forgotten." 

It  is  worth  while  to  try  to  imagine  it  as  he  writes  it  in  "  Cobbler  Keezer's 
Vision  "  two  hundred  and  more  years  ago,  when  that  old  fellow  was  so  amazed  at 
the  prospect  of  mirth  and  pleasure  among  the  descendants  of  the  stern  Puritans 
that  he  dropped  his  lapstone  into  the  water  in  bewilderment. 

This  was  the  time  when 

"Woodsy  and  wild  and  lonesome, 
The  swift  stream  wound  away, 
Through  birches  and  scarlet  maples 

Flashing  in  foam  and  spray." 
'•'Down  on  the  sharp-horned  ledges 

Plunging  in  steep  cascade, 
Tossing  its  white-maned  waters 
Against  the  hemlock's  shade." 
"Woodsy  and  wild  and  lonesome, 

East  and  west  and  north  and  south; 
Only  the  village  of  fishers 

Down  at  the  river's  mouth;  " 
"Only  here  and  there  a  clearing, 

With  its  farm-house  rude  and  new, 
And  tree-stumps,  swart  as  Indians, 
Where  the  scanty  harvest  grew." 
What  a  picture  that  is  S  And  then  behind  these  tree-stumps,  the  great  forest 
with  its  possibilities  of  comfort  and  even  of  competence  in  its  giant  timbers,— 
when  they  were  fairly  floored,  but ;  as  it  stood,  a  threatening  foe  with  a  worse  enemy 
in  its  depths  than  the  darkness  of  its  shadows,  or  the  wild  beasts. 

Several  of  Mr.  Whittier's  songs  of  the  Merrimac  were  written  for  picnics, 
given  at  the  Laurels  on  the  Newbury  side  of  the  river  by  a  gentlemen  and  nis  wife 
from  Newburyport.    They  were  early  abolitionists,  friends  and  hosts  of  Garrison, 
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of  George  Thompson  and  others  of  that  brave  band,  and  of  course  friends  of  the 
poet.  This  hospitable  couple  gave  a  picnic  here  every  June  for  twenty  years. 
The  first  was  a  little  party  of  perhaps  half-a-dozen  people,  the  twenty-first  was  a 
large  assembly.  Mr.  Whittier  was  present  at  these  picnics  whenever  able, 
and,  as  has  been  said,  sometimes  wrote  a  poem  to  be  read  there.  He  never 
reads  in  public  himself. 

Although  the  Powow  river  has  been  made  so  emphatically  a  stream  of  use, 
there  are  glimpses  of  a  native  beauty  in  it  that  its  hard  fate  has  never  obliterated  ; 
these  are  still  there,  as  one  stands  upon  the  little  bridge  that  spans  its  last  few 
rods  of  individual  life  and  looks  up  the  stream  upon  a  wintry  landscape,  or  upon 
summer  fields,  and  longingly  toward  the  bend. 

Whether  the  Powow  has  any  power  to  set  in  motion  the  wheels  of  fancy  as  it 
does  the  wheels  of  the  factories  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  this  much  is  certain  : 
on  its  banks  was  born  an  artist  who  has  made  his  name  known  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Seine.  The  father  of  Mr.  Charles  Davis,  our  young  artist  of  great  promise  and 
of  no  mean  performance,  was  for  years  a  teacher  in  Amesbury,  and  the  garden  of 
the  house  where  this  son  was  born  bordered  upon  the  Powow. 

At  Pond  Hills,  between  Amesbury  and  Merrimac,  is  lake  Attitash,  which, 
before  Mr.  Whittier  took  pity  upon  it,  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Kimball's  Pond. 
There  is  a  slight  suspicion  that  it  is  still  occasionally  called  by  its  old  name.  In 
dry  seasons  the  water  is  used  by  the  mills.  But  the  blue  lake  is  as  beautiful  as  if 
it  were  never  useful.  On  its  shore  enough  grand  old  pines  are  left  to  dream 
under  of  forests  primeval,  of  Indian  wigwams,  and  of  canoes  on  the  bright 
water ;  for  the  red  men  knew  very  well  the  hiding  places  of  the  perch  and  of  the 
pickerel.  So  did  the  white  men  who  chose  the  region  of  the  Merrimac  for  their 
new  home.  In  the  "  Maids  of  Attitash  "  is  described  the  lake  where 
*'In  sky  and  wave  the  white  clouds  swam, 
And  the  blue  hills  of  Nottingham 

Through  gaps  of  leafy  green 

Across  the  lake  were  seen." 
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All  these  are  still   here, but  one  misses  the  maidens  who  ought  to  be  sitting 

there 

"In  the  shadow  of  the  ash 

That  dreams  its  dream  in  Attitash." 
No  doubt  they  are  about  here  somewhere,  only  it  takes  a  poet's  eye  to  find 
them.  And  yet  it  was  not  very  far  from  here  that  there  lived  a  few  years  ago  a 
young  girl,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Amesbury,  who  on  her 
engagement  said  to  a  friend  proudly  :— "  I  am  going  to  marry  a  poor  man,  and  I  am 
going  to  help  him."  And  so  she  always  nobly  did,  in  ways  different  from  tawdry 
ambition.  The  courage  of  the  old  Puritans  has  not  died  out  here  any  more  than 
the  old  beauty  has  deserted  the  land. 


KATE  FIELD'S  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

By  Edward  Increase  Mather. 

Miss  Kate  Field  has  been  so  exclusively  identified  with  artistic  and  literary 
success  that  her  new  departure  as  a  lecturer  on  existing  political  evils  has  excited 
no  little  surprise  and  comment.     An  exceptional  degree  of  public  interest  as 
well  as  of  purely  private  and  personal  regard  has  followed  her  almost,  indeed,  from 
childhood ;  partly  due,  it  may  be,  to  a  certain  indefinable  magnetism  of  tempera- 
ment which  always  makes  the  place  where  she  chances  to  be  at  the  time  seem  a 
social  centre,  and  somewhat,  too,  from  a  life  that  has  not  been  without  its  pictur- 
esque setting  of  scenery  and  circumstance.    "  Kate  Field  was  started  right,"— 
remarked  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  of  her  one  day.    "  As  a  child  Walter  Savage 
Landor  held  her  on  his  knee  and  taught  her,  and  she  grew  up  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Art."    The  chance  observation  made  only  en  passant,  never  the  less  touched 
a  salient  truth  in  that  vital  manner  in  which  Miss  Willard's  words  are  accustomed 
to  touch  truth.    She  was,  indeed,  "  started  right."    The  only  child  of  gifted  par- 
ents, endowed  with  a  rare  combination  of  intellectual  and  artistic  talent ;  with  a 
nobility  and  genuineness  of  nature  that  has  ever  been  one  of  her  most  marked 
characteristics  ;  attuned  by  temperament  to  all  that  is  fine,  and  high,  and  beauti- 
ful _  it  is  little  wonder  that  her  life  has  presented  a  series  of  advancing  achiev- 
ments.    She  has  studied,  and  read,  and  thought ;   she  has  travelled,  and  "  sipped 
the  foam  of  many  lives ;  "  and  a  polished  and  many-sided  culture  has  added  its 
charm  to  a  woman  singularly  charming  by  nature  and  possessed  of  the  subtle 
gift  of  fascination.    When  very  young  she  studied  music  and  modern  languages 
abroad  in  Florence,  and  in  London.    To  music  she  especially  devoted  herself 
studying  under  Garcia  and  under  William  Shakespeare,  the  great  English  tenor, 
whose  favorite  pupil  she  is  said  to  have  been.    Walter  Savage  Landor  conceived 
a  great  fondness  for  her,  gave  her  lessons  in  Latin,  and  left  her  at  his  death  a 
valuable  portfolio  of  old  drawings.    In  some  verses  addressed  "To  K.  F."  he 
alludes  to  her  as  :  — 

Modest  as  winged  angels  are, 
And  no  less  brave  and  no  less  fair. 
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His  interest  was  richly  repaid  by  the  young  girl  who,  after  his  death,  wrote 
reminiscences  of  Landor  in  a  manner  whose  sympathetic  brilliancy  of  interpreta- 
tion added  an  enduring  lustre  to  his  life  and  achievement.    In  her  early  girlhood 
as,  indeed,  in  her  womanhood,  her  brilliancy  and  charm  won  all  hearts.    It  was 
in' Florence  that  she  met  George  Eliot,  and  a  moon-light  evening  at  the  Trollope 
villa,  where  Marion  Lewes  led  the  girl,  dream-enchanted,  out  on  the  fragrant  and 
flowery  terrace,  left  its  picture  in  her  memory,  and  exquisitely  did  she  portray  it 
in  a  paper  on  George  Eliot  at  the  time  of  her  death.    By  temperament  and  culti- 
vation Miss  Field  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  inter- 
pret to  the  world  its  mas- 
ters, its  artists.    Her  dra- 
matic criticism  on  Ristori 
ranks  among   the  finest 
ever  written  of  the  stage  ; 
her  "  Pen  Photographs  of 
Dickens's  Readings"  have 
permanently  recorded  that 
memorable    tour.  Her 

Life  of  Fechter  wins  its 

praise  from  the  highest 

literary  authorities  in  our 

own  country  and  London. 

She  has  published  a  few 

books,  made  up  from  her 

fugitive    articles    in  the 

Tribune,     the  London 

Times,  the  Athen(Bum,&vA 

the  magazines,  and  more 

of  this  literature  would  be 

eminently  refreshing  and 

acceptable.  It  is  no  ex- 
aggeration   to    say  that 

among  the  American  writ- 
ers of  to-day  no  one  has 

greater    breadth,  vigor, 

originality  and  power  than  Kate  Field.  She  is  by  virtue  of  wide  outlook  and  com- 
prehension ot  important  matters,  entirely  free  from  the  tendency  to  petty  detail  and 
trivial  common-place  that  clogs  the  minds  and  pens  of  many  women- writers.  Her 
foreign  letters  to  the  Tribune  discussed  questions  of  political  significance  and 
international  interest.  Miss  Field  is  a  woman  of  so  many  resources  that  she  lias 
never  made  of  her  writing  a  trade,  but  has  used  it  as  an  art ;  and  she  never  writes 
unless  she  has  something  to  say.  This  fact  teaches  a  moral  that  the  woman  of 
the  period  may  do  well  to  contemplate. 

Yet  with  all  the  varied  charms  of  foreign  life,  passed  in  the  most  cultivated 
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and  refined  social  circles  of  Europe,  Kate  Field  never  forgot  that  she  was  an 
American,  and  patriotism  grew  to  be  a  passion  with  her.  She  became  a  student  of 
English  and  American  politics,  and  her  revelations  of  the  ponderous  machinery  of 
the  British  Parliament,  in  a  series  of  strong  and  brilliant  press  letters,  now  collected 
into  the  little  volume  called  "  Hap-Hazzard,"  was  as  fine  and  impressive  in  its  way 
as  is  her  dramatic  criticism  or  literary  papers.  All  this,  perhaps,  had  paved  the  way 
for  her  to  enter  into  a  close  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  subject  which  she  is 
now  so  ably  discussing  in  her  notable  lectures  on  the  social  and  the  political 
crimes  of  Utah.  The  profound  and  serious  attention  which  she  is  now  giving 
to  this  problem  stamps  her  lectures  as  among  the  most  potent  political  influences 
of  the  time.  Miss  Field's  discussion  of  Mormonism  is  one  of  chose  events  which 
seem  pre-determined  by  the  law  of  the  unconscious,  and  which  seem  to  choose  the 
individual  rather  than  to  be  chosen  by  him.  In  the  summer  of  1883,  by  way  of 
a  change  from  continental  travel,  Miss  Field  determined  to  hitch  her  wagon  to 
a  star  and  journey  westward.  She  lingered  for  a  month  in  Denver  where  she 
received  distingushed  social  attention  and  where,  by  special  request,  she  gave 
her  lecture  on  an  "Evening  with  Dickens"  and  her  charming  "Musical 
Monologue."    Of  this  Dickens'  lecture  a  western  journal  said  :  — 

"  Charles  Dickens  was  the  novelist  of  humanity,  and  Kate  Field  is,  to-day,  his  most  sympa- 
thetic and  intelligent  interpreter.  Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  attend  her  reading  last  evening 
enjoyed  an  intellectual  pleasure  not  soon  forgotten.  They  saw  a  slender,  graceful  woman,  dressed 
in  creamy  white,  with  soft  laces  falling  about  her;  with  low,  broad  brow,  and  earnest,  sympathetic 
eyes,  under  a  cloud  of  soft  dark  hair.  With  a  rich  and  finely  modulated  voice  of  remarkable 
power  of  expression,  she  held  her  audience  for  two  hours  spellbound  by  the  magic  of  her 
genius." 

In  Colorado  Miss  Field  enjoyed  an  unique  and  picturesque  holiday.  Picnics 
and  excursions  were  gotten  up  in  her  honor ;  special  trains  were  run ;  she  rode  on 
horseback  with  gay  parties  of  friends  twenty- five  miles  a  day;  she  joined  friends 
from  New  York  who  were  camping  out  on  "  The  Needles,"  and  she  made  a  visit 
to  the  San  Juan  Silver-mining  district.  Among  other  diversions  she  had  the 
honor  of  naming  a  new  watering  place,  located  on  "  The  Divide,"  an  hour  by  rail 
from  Denver,  to  which,  in  honor  of  General  Palmer  who  has  practically  "  made  " 
that  region,  Miss  Field  gave  the  name  of  Palmero,  the  Spanish  for  Palmer. 

How  unconsciously  Miss  Field  came  to  study  the  problem  presented  by  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  Utah  is  curiously  indicated  in  a  letter  from  Salt  Lake  City, 
under  date  of  Jan.  16,  1884,  which  she  wrote  to  the  Boston  Herald,  and  which 
opens  thus :  — 

"  I  know  of  nothing  that  would  do  Bostonians  so  much  good  as  a  prolonged  trip  across  this 
continent,  giving  themselves  sufficient  time  to  tarry  at  different  points  and  study  the  people 
For  myself—  about  half  a  Bostonian  — I  became  so  ashamed  of  sailing  east  year  after  year,  that 
last  summer  I  made  up  my  mind  to  hitch  my  wagon  to  the  star  of  empire  and  learn  as  much  of 
my  own  country  as  I  knew  of  Europe.  I  started  from  New  York  in  July,  expecting  to  be  absent 
three  months,  and  in  that  period  obtain  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  far  West.  After  passing  two 
months  and  a  half  in  wonderful  Colorado  and  only  seeing  a  fraction  of  the  Centennial  state,  I 
began  to  realize  that  in  two  years  I  might,  with  diligence,  get  a  tolerable  idea  of  this  republic 
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west  of  the  Mississippi.  Cold  weather  setting  in,  and  the  fall  of  snow  rendering  mountain 
travelling  in  Colorado  neither  safe  nor  agreeable,  I  came  to  Utah  over  the  wonderful  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  railroad,  intending  to  pass  a  week  prior  to  visiting  Mew  Mexico  and  Arizona.  My 
week  expired  on  the  22nd  day  of  October  and  still  I  linger  among  the  "  saints."  I  am  regarded 
as  more  or  less  demented  by  eastern  friends.  If  becoming  interested  in  a  most  extraordinary 
anomaly  to  such  an  extent  as  to  desire  to  study  it  and  to  be  able  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion 
therein  is  being  demented,  then  I  am  mad  indeed,  for  I 've  not  yet  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Utah  problem,  and  if  I  lived  here  years,  there  would  still  be  much  to  learn.  Despite  this  last 
discouraging  fact,  I  have  improved  my  opportunities  and  am  able  to  paragraph  what  has  come 
under  my  own  observation  or  been  acquired  by  absorption  of  Mormon  and  Gentile  literature. 
If  the  commissioners  sent  here  by  Congress  to  investigate  the  Mormon  question,  at  an  annual 
expense  of  forty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  had  studied  this  question  as  earnestly  as  I  have, 
they  never  would  have  told  the  country  that  polygamy  is  dying  out.  One  or  two  members  of 
that  commission  know  better,  and  sooner  or  later  they  must  tell  the  truth  or  stultify  their  own 
souls." 

This  extract  reveals  how  deeply  the  anomaly  of  Mormon  life  had  at  once  im- 
pressed her.  Miss  Field  was  too  keen  and  cultivated  an  observer  not  to  see 
beneath  the  surface  of  this  phase  of  living  a  problem  whose  roots  struck  deep  into 
national  prosperity  and  safety.  The  distinguished  essayist  and  critic,  Mr.  Edwin 
P.  Whipple,  said  of  her  study  of  Mormonism  :  — 

She  undertook  a  perfectly  original  method  of  arriving  at  the  truth,  by  intimate  conversa- 
tions with  Mormon  husbands  and  wives,  as  well  as  with  the  most  intelligent  of  the  "  Gentiles." 
She  discarded  from  her  mind  pre-conceptions  and  all  prejudices  which  discolor  and  distort 
objects  which  should  be  rigidly  investigated,  and  looked  at  the  mass  of  facts  before  her  in  what 
Bacon  calls  "  dry  light."  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  the  elder,  was  accustomed  to  account  for  the 
failures  and  ruin  of  the  brilliant  young  brokers  who  tried  to  corner  the  stocks  in  which  he  had 
an  interest,  by  declaring  that  "  these  dashing  young  fellars  didn 't  see  things  as  they  be."  Miss 
Field  saw  things  in  Utah  "  as  they  be."  She  collected  facts  of  personal  observation,  analyzed 
and  generalized  them,  and,  by  degrees,  her  sight  became  insight,  and  the  passage  from  insight 
to  foresight  is  rapid.  After  thorough  investigation,  her  insight  enabled  her  to  penetrate  into  the 
secret  of  that  "  mystery  of  iniquity  "which  Mormonism  really  is ;  while  her  foresight  showed  her 
what  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  such  a  horrible  creed. 

The  winter  lapsed  into  spring  and  still  she  lingered  in  Salt  Lake  City.(  She 
relinquished  all  pleasure  for  the  real  work  of  studying  deeply  the  anomaly  of  a 
Polygamous  hierarchy  thriving  in  the  heart  of  the  Republic.  Every  facility  was 
accorded  to  her  by  United  States  officials,  military  officers,  leading  Gentiles  and 
Apostates.  Prominent  "  Latter  Day  Saints  "  offered  her  marked  courtesy.  She 
pursued  this  research  unremittingly  for  eight  months  and  when,  at  last,  she  left 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  leading  Gentile  paper,  the  Tribune,  devoted  a  leading  edito- 
rial to  Miss  Field's  marvellously  thorough  study  of  Mormon  conditions,  and,  on 
her  departure,  said  :  — 

"  Miss  Field  is  probably  the  best  posted  person,  outside  the  high  Mormon  church  officials, 
and  others  who  have  been  in  the  church,  on  this  institution,  in  the  world,  and  its  effects  upon 
men,  women  and  governments.  With  a  fixedness  of  purpose  which  nothing  could  swerve,  and 
with  an  energy  which  neither  storm,  mud,  snow,  cold  looks,  the  persuasions  or  even  the  loss 
of  friends,  could  for  a  moment  dampen,  she  has  held  on  her  course.  In  the  tabernacle,  in  the 
ward  meeting  house,  in  the  homes  of  high  Mormons,  and,  when  these  were  closed  to  her,  in  the 
homes  of  the  poor,  she  has  worked  upon  the  theme,  while  every  scrap  of  history  which  offered 
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to  give  any  light  upon  the  Mormon  organization  she  has  devoured.  Mormonism  has  been  to 
her  like  a  fever.  It  has  run  its  course  and  now  she  is  going  away.  If  she  proposes  to  lecture, 
she  ought  to  be  able  to  prepare  a  better  lecture  "on  Mormonism  than  she  has  ever  yet  delivered; 
if  a  book  is  in  process  of  incubation  it  ought  to  be  of  more  value  than  any  former  book  on  this 
subject.  Lecture  or  book  will  be  intense  enough  to  satisfy  all  demands.  The  "  Tribune  "  gives 
the  world  notice  in  advance  that  Miss  Field  has  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Mormon 
kingdom. 

Returning  to  the  East  she  stopped  on  the  way  in  Missouri  and  at  Nauvoo, 
Illinois,  looking  up  all  the  old  camping-grounds  of  Mormonism,  and  meeting  and 
interviewing  people  who  had  been  connected  with  it.  including  two  sons  of 
Joseph  Smith.    Miss  Field  opened  her  course  of  lectures  on  this  subject  in  Bos- 
ton last  November,  before  a  brilliant  and  distinguished  audience,  including  the 
Governor  and  other  officials  of  state,  Harvard  University  professors,  and  men 
and  women  eminent  in  art,  literature  and  society.    She  dealt  with  the  political 
crimes  of  the  Mormons,  arguing  that  the  great  wrong  was  not,  as  many  had  believed,  > 
polygamy,  but  treason  !    Polygamy  though  "  the  cornerstone  of  the  Mormon 
church,"  was  not  inserted  in  its  printed  articles  of  faith  and  was  not  taught  until 
the  unwary  had  been  "  gathered  to  Zion."    The  monstrosity  of  the  "  revelation" 
on  celestial  marriage  j  the  tragic  unhappiness  of  Mormon  women  ;  the  elastic  con- 
science of  John  Taylor,  "prophet,  seer  and  revelator"  to  God's  chosen  people, 
were  vividly  depicted.    Her  extracts  from  Brigham  Young's  sermons,  and  from 
those  of  his  counsellors,  are  forcible  arguments  on  the  Gentile  side.  Indeed, 
throughout  her  entire  discourse,  Miss  Field  clinches  every  statement  with  Mor- 
mon proof,  rarely  going  to  Gentile  authorities  for  vital  facts  connected  with  her 
subject.    The  lecturer's  sense  of  humor  betrayed  itself  now  and  then,  when, 
with  fervor,  she  related  an  incident  in  her  own  experience,  or  quoted  a  "  Song  of 
Zion."    The  refrain  of  one  of  these  songs  still  rings  in  our  ears  : 

Then,  oh,  let  us  say 
God  bless  the  wife  that  strives 
And  aids  her  husband  all  she  can 
To  obtain  a  dozen  wives! 

The  prodigious  contrast  between  the  preaching  and  practice  of  polygamy 
was  fully  displayed.  Mormons  claim  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  biga- 
my and  polygamy j  that  only  good  men  are  allowed  to  take  plural  wives ;  that  no 
saint  takes  more  wives  than  he  can  support,  and  that  a  muchly  married  "  man  of 
God"  exercises  the  most  rigid  impartiality  in  the  bestowal  of  his  affections  upon 
his  various  women.  Miss  Field  upsets  these  beautiful  theories  by  graphic  pic- 
tures drawn  from  life,  and  cited  Brigham  Young  himself  as  «  a  bright  and  shining 
lie  to  the  boast  of  impartiality."  Brigham  Young's  coup  d'etat  in  granting  woman 
suffrage  in  1871  was  illuminated,  and  emphasized  by  the  assertions  :—  "  A  territory 
that  has  abolished  the  right  of  dower,  that  proclaims  polygamy  to  be  divine,  that 
has  no  laws  against  bigamy  and  kindred  crimes,  that  has  no  just  appreciation  of 
woman,  is  unworthy  of  self-respecting  humanity,  woman  suffrage  or  no  woman  suf- 
rage.-'    Miss  Field  makes  in  these  lectures  a  telling  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of 
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blood  atonement,  passing  on  to  these  Mormon  missionaries  and  their  methods, 
and  the  people  who  become  "  fascinated  with  the  idea  of  direct  communication 
with  heaven  through  the  medium  of  a  prophet,"  and  to  whom  the  missionary 
brethren  prudently  "  leave  the  mysteries  of  polygamy  to  the  imagination,"  while 
they  inculcate  the  importance  of  "  gathering  to  Zion."  She  outlined  the  educa- 
tional status  and  the  discouragement  given  by  Brlgham  Young  to  all  educational 
progress.    Of  Mormon  treason  she  says  : — 

"  Five  years  after  the  United  States  had  established  the  Territory  of  Utah 
its  people  were  in  armed  rebellion  because  the  government  dared  to  send  a  Gen- 
tile governor  and  national  troops  to  Utah." 

Nor  does  she  spare  the  United  States  in  its  responsibility  for  these  crimes. 
"  The  United  States  to-day;"  said  Miss  Field,  "  is  responsible  for  thirty  years' 
growth  of  polygamy,  with  its  attendant  degradation  of  woman  and  brutalization  of 
man."  As  an  illustration  of  this  conclusion,  she  told  a  most  interesting  story  of 
which  Governor  Harding  of  Utah,  Brigham  Young,  Benjamin  Halliday,  Postmaster 
General  Blair,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  H.  Seward  were  the  characters.  The 
story  is  a  dramatic  and  significant  bit  of  Mormon  history,  related  for  the  first  time. 
It  led  up  to  an  earnest  and  eloquent  peroration  of  which  the  final  words  were  : 
"'I'll  believe  polygamy  is  wrong  when  Congress  breaks  it  up;  not  before!' 
exclaims  a  plural  wife.  Men  and  women  of  New  England  !  You  who  forge  pub- 
lic opinion ;  you  who  sounded  the  death  knell  of  slavery,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it  1" 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  used  to  tell  his  friends  that  it  was  worth  an  admission 
foe  just  to  see  Kate  Field  on  the  platform,  as  she  made  so  lovely  a  picture.  Her 
attitudes  —  for  they  are  too  spontaneous  and  unconscious  to  be  termed  poses  — 
are  the  impersonation  of  grace,  and,  aside  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  intellectual 
quality  and  searching  political  analysis  of  her  lectures,  is  that  of  the  artistic  effect. 
She  gave  a  course  of  three  lectures  on  this  "  Mormon  Monster."  They  were 
efforts  whose  invincible  logic,  graphic  presentation  and  thrilling  power  held  spell- 
bound her  audience.  They  were  a  drama  of  social  and  political  life,  and  almost 
unprecedented  on  the  lyceum  platform  was  this  eloquence  and  splendor  of 
oratory,  combined  with  the  trained  thought,  the  scholarly  acquirement,  and  the 
finished  eloquence  of  its  delivery.  This  course  of  lectures  finished  there  was  a 
popular  call  for  Miss  Field  to  repeat  one  at  Tremont  Temple  which,  by  invitation 
of  Governor  Robinson,  the  Mayor  and  a  number  of  distinguished  citizens, 
she  consented  to  do.  The  triumph  was  repeated.  From  Boston  she  was  invited 
to  lecture  in  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia  and  Washington.  Press  and  people  were 
alike  enthusiastic.  It  is  to  the  work  of  Miss  Kate  Field  more  than  to  any  other 
cause,  that  the  present  disintegration  of  Mormon  treason  is  due.  Other  trav- 
ellers in  Utah  have  made  but  the  briefest  stays,  and  have  been  ready  to  gloss 
over  the  tale.  Miss  Field  is  telling  the  truth  about  it,  and  she  does  it  with  a 
courage,  a  vigor,  an  honesty,  and  a  power  that  renders  it  one  of  the  most  potent 
influences  in  the  national  life  of  the  times.  Kate  Field  holds  to-day  the  first 
place  on  the  Lyceum  platform  of  America.  She  has  a  rare  combination  of  judic- 
ial and  executive  qualities.    She  is  singularly  free  from  exaggeration,  and  her 
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sense  of  justice  is  never  deflected  by  personal  feeling  or  emotional  impulse.  She 
has  that  exceptional  balance  of  the  intellectual  and  artistic  forces  that  enables  her 
to  give  to  her  lecture  a  superb  literary  quality,  and  to  deliver  it  with  faultless 
grace  of  manner  and  an  impressiveness  of  presence  rarely  equalled.  In  Kate  Field 
America  has  a  woman  worthy  to  be  called  an  orator. 


THE    MONUMENT    AND    HOMESTEAD    OF  REBECCA 

NURSE. 

By  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  incentive  to  ideal  living  in  a  changing  world  is  the 
firmly  held  conviction  that  truth  will  finally  vindicate  itself.  When  this 
vindication  is  made  apparent,  as  in  the  case  of  Rebecca  Nurse,  one  of  the 
most  striking  martyrs  of  the  Salem  witchcraft  days  of  1692,  the  cause  of 
human  progress  seems  assured.  For  it  is  thus  seen  that  truth  has  withm 
itself  a  living  seed  which  in  its  development  is  destined  to  become  mans 
guide  to  further  knowledge  and  growth.  This  idea  was  impressed  upon 
me  anew  as  I  stood  before  the  granite  monument,  some  eight  and  a  halt 
feet  high,  erected  this  past  summer  in  Danvers,  —  originally  Salem,  —  to  the 
memory  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  Nurse,  by  her  descendants.  A  carpet  of  green 
grass  surrounded  it,  and  a  circle  of  nearly  twenty  pine  trees  guarded  it  as 
sentinels.  The  pines  were  singing  their  summer  requiem  as  I  read  on  the 
front  of  the  monument  these  words  :  — 

REBECCA  NURSE, 
Yarmouth,  England, 
1621. 
Salem,  Mass,, 
1692. 

O  Christian  martyr,  who  for  Truth  could  die 
When  all  about  thee  owned  the  hideous  lie, 
The  world,  redeemed  from  Superstition's  sway, 
Is  breathing  freer  for  thy  sake  to-day. 

I  lingered  a  moment  over  these  fitting  lines  of  Whittier,  whose  charming 
home,  -  Oak  Knoll,"  a  short  distance  off,  had  just  given  me  a  restful 
pleasure.  Then  I  walked  around  to  the  other  side  of  the  monument,  where 
I  read,  with  mingled  feelnigs,  the  following  words  :  — 

Accused  of  witchcraft 
She  declared, 
"  I  am  innocent,  and  God  will 
clear  my  innocency." 
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Once  acquitted  yet  falsely 
condemned,  she  suffered 
death  July  19,  1692. 

In  loving  memory  of  her 

Christian  character, 
even  then  truly  attested  by 

forty  of  her  neighbors, 
this  monument  is  erected. 


These  last  lines  reminded  me  of  the  fact  that  the  paper  with  its  forty 
signatures,  testifying  to  the  forty  years'  acquaintance  of  the  good  character  of 
Rebecca  Nurse,  was  still  in  existence.  Alas  !  why  couldn't  such  a  testimony 
of  neighbors  and  friends  have  saved  her?  But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  The 
government  of  the  colony,  the  influence  of  the  magistracy,  and  public 
opinion  elsewhere,  overpowered  all  friendly  and  family  help ;  and  on  the 
19th  July,  1692,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-one  years,  Rebecca  Nurse 
was  hung  on  Gallows  hill. 

As  I  left  the  monument,  which  is  in  the  old  family  burying-ground,  and 
wandered  up  the  time-honored  lane  towards  the  homestead  where  she  was 
living  when  arrested,  the  March  before,  my  thoughts  would  go  back  to  those 
dreadful  days.    I  thought  of  this  venerable  mother's  surprise  and  wonder,  as 
she  learned  of  the  several  distinct  indictments  against  her,  four  of  which, 
for  having  practised  "  certain  detestable  acts  called  witchcraft"  upon  Ann 
Putnam,  Mary  Walcot,  Elizabeth  Hubbard,  and  Abigail  Williams,  were 
still  to  be  found  in  the  Salem  records.    I  thought  of  the  feelings  of  this  old 
and  feeble  woman  as  she  was  borne  to  the  Salem  jail,  then  a  month  later 
sent  off,  with  other  prisoners,  to  the  jail  in  Boston  (then  a  whole  day's 
journey),  to  be  sent  back  to  Salem  for  her  final  doom.    I  pictured  her  on 
trial,  when,  in  the  presence  of  her  accusers,  the  "afflicted  girls,"  and  the 
assembled  crowd,  she  constantly  declared  her  innocence  ("lam  innocent, 
and  God  will  clear  mv  innocency ") ,  and  showed  a  remarkable  power  in 
refuting  the  questions  "of  the  magistrate.    I  thought  of  her  Christian  faith 
and  courage,  when,  upon  seeing  all  the  assembly,  and  even  the  magistrate, 
putting  faith  in  the  "afflicted  girls'"  diabolical  tantrums  (what  else  can  I 
call  them?)  as  there  enacted,  and  now  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  trial, 
she  calmly  said,  "  I  have  got  nobody  to  look  to  but  God."    I  again  pictured 
her,  as,  just  before  the  horrors  of  execution,  she  was  taken  from  the  prison  to 
the  meeting-house,  by  the  sheriff  and  his  men,  to  receive  before  a  great  crowd 
of  spectators  the  added  disgrace  of  excommunication  from  the  Church. 

But  I  could  picture  no  more.  My  heart  rebelled.  And  as  I  had  now 
reached  the  old  homestead  on  the  hill  I  paused  a  moment,  before  entering, 
to  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  and  to  enjoy  the  extensive  views  of  the 
surrounding  country.  This  comforted  my  troubled  feelings,  and  suggested 
the  thought  that  in  the  fourteen  years  that  Rebecca  Nurse  had  lived  there 
she  musthave  often  come  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  perhaps  after  hours 
of  hard  work  and  care,  to  commune  alone  with  her  God.    How  could  I  help 
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thinking  so  when  there  came  up  before  me  her  answer  to  the  magistrate's 
question,  "  Have  you  familiarity  with  these  spirits?  "  —  "  No,  I  have  none  but 
with  God  alone."  Surely,  to  one  who  knew  Him  as  she  did,  who  in  calm 
strength  could  declare  her  innocence  when  many  around  her,  as  innocent  as 
she,  were  frightened  into  doubt  and  denial,  the  quiet  and  rest  of  nature  must 
have  been  a  necessary  means  of  courage  and  strength. 

Then  what  did  not  the  old  house,  with  its  sloping  roof,  tell  me,  as  it  still 
stood  where  Townsend  Bishop  had  built  it  in  1636,  upon  receiving  a  grant 
of  three  hundred  acres?  Yes,%  this  old  44  Bishop's  mansion,"  as  the  deed 
calls  it,  had  felt  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  our  common  human  life  for  almost 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  had  known  the  friends  whom  Townsend 
Bishop,  as  one  of  the  accomplished  men  of  Salem  village,  had  gathered  about 
him  in  the  few  years  that  he  had  lived  there.  It  must  have  heard  some  of 
Hugh  Peters'  interesting  experiences,  since,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
those  very  years  (1636-1641),  he  was  a  frequent  visitor.  Why  couldn't 
one  think  that  Roger  Williams  had  often  come  to  compare  notes  on  house- 
building, since  he  owned  the  "old  witch  house"  (still  standing  on  the  corner 
of  Essex  and  North  streets)  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Bishop  was  building 
his  house?  It  certainly  was  a  pleasure  to  remember  that  Governor  Endicott 
once  owned  and  lived  on  this  farm.  He  bought  it  in  1648,  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds,  of  Henry  Chickering,  to  whom  Mr.  Bishop  had  sold  it 
seven  years  before. 

I  recalled  many  other  things,  that  summer  day,  concerning  this  ancient 
place  Shall  I  not  tell  them  ?  While  the  Governor  lived  on  it  he  continued 
his  good  work  for  the  general  opening  of  the  country  around  about.  Among 
other  things  he  laid  out  the  road  that  passes  its  entrance-gate  to-day. 

Here  his  son  John  brought  his  youthful  Boston  bride,  and  gave  to  her 
the  place  as  a  "  marriage-gift."  Then,  some  years  later,  she,  the  widow  of 
John,  having  become  the  bride  of  a  Mr.  James  Allen,  gave  it  to  him  as  a 
44  marriage-gift ;"  and  upon  her  death,  in  1673,  he  became  the  possessor. 
Five  years  later  he  sold  it  to  Francis  Nurse,  the  husband  of  Rebecca,  for 
four  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  Nurse  was  an  early  settler  of  Salem,  a  44  tray- 
maker,"  whose  articles  were  much  used.  He  was  a  man  of  good  judgment, 
and  respected  by  his  neighbors.  He  was  then  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  and 
his  wife  fifty-seven.  They  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  peculiar 
terms  of  the  purchase  had  always  seemed  interesting  to  me  ;  for  the  purchase- 
money  of  four  hundred  pounds  was  not  required  to  be  paid  until  the  expira- 
tion of  twenty-one  years.  In  the  meantime  a  moderate  rent  of  seven  pounds 
a  year  for  the  first  twelve  years,  and  ten  pounds  for  each  of  the  remaining 
nine  years,  was  determined  upon.  Suitable  men  were  appointed  to  estimate 
the  value  of  what  Mr.  Nurse  should  add  to  the  estate  while  living  upon  it, 
by  clearing  meadows,  erecting  buildings,  or' making  other  improvements. 
This  value  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  was  to  be  paid  to  him.  These 
various  sums,  if  paid  over  to  Mr.  Allen  before  the  twenty-one  years  had 
expired,  would  make  a  proportionate  part  of  the  farm  at  Mr.  Nurse's 
disposal. 
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The  low  rent  and  the  industrious,  frugal  habits  of  Mr.  Nurse  and  his 
family,  added  to  the  fact  that  not  a  dollar  was  required  to  be  paid  down  at 
first,  led  to  the  making  of  such  good  improvements  that  before  half  the  time 
had  elapsed  a  value  was  created  large  enough  to  pay  the  whole  four  hundred 
pounds  to  Mr.  Allen.  When  Mr.  Nurse  thus  became  owner  of  this  estate 
he  gave  to  his  children,  who  had  already  good  homes  within  its  boundaries, 
the  larger  half  of  the  farm,  while  he  reserved  for  himself  the  homestead  and 
the  rest  of  the  land.  By  the  deeds  he  gave  them,  they  were  required  to 
maintain  a  roadway  to  connect  with  the  old  homestead  and  with  the  homes 
of  each  other. 

While  the  different  members  of  the  Nurse  family  were  thus  working 
hard  for  the  money  to  buy  the  place  there  was  hanging  over  its  owner  the 
shadow  of  litigation  for  its  possession.  But  this  was  Mr.  Allen's  affair,  not 
theirs,  so  they  went  on  their  way  in  peace.  Indeed,  it  has  been  thought  that 
their  steady  success  in  life  was  one  cause  of  their  future  trouble.  They 
became  objects  of  envy  to  those  restless  ones  less  favored.  And  so,  when  the 
opportunity  came  to  merely  whisper  a  name  for  the  44  afflicted  girls"  to  take 
up,  Rebecca  Nurse's  fate  was  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  A  striking  example 
of  the  innocent  suffering  for  the  guilty.  Does  not  vicarious  suffering  seem  to 
be  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  race  ?  Two  years  after, 
this  faithful  wife  and  mother  had  been  led  from  her  peaceful  home  to  suffer 
the  agonies  of  prisons,  trials,  and  hanging.  When  the  children  had  all 
married,  the  father  gave  up  the  homestead  to  his  son  Samuel,  and  divided  his 
remaining  property  among  his  sons  and  daughters.  He  died  soon  after,  in 
1695.  He  was  a  kind,  true  father,  whose  requests  after  death  were  heeded. 
This  homestead  was  in  the  Nurse  name  as  late  as  1784?  when  it  was  owned 
by  a  great-grandson  of  Rebecca.  He  sold  it  to  Phineas  Putnam,  a  descend- 
ant of  old  Nathaniel  Putnam,  who,  in  the  hour  of  need,  wrote  the  paper  for 
the  forty  signatures  above  mentioned.  The  estate  descended  to  the  great- 
grandson  of  Phineas,  Orin  Putnam,  who,  in  1836,  married  the  daughter  of 
Allen  Nurse.  And  thus  a  direct  descendant  of  Rebecca  Nurse  was  again 
placed  to  preside  over  the  ancestral  farm,  and  to  their  descendants  it 
belongs  to-day. 

After  thus  thinking  over  this  interesting  history  of  the  old  place,  as  I 
reclined  under  the  shade  of  its  trees,  I  was  better  prepared  to  enjoy  the  kind 
hospitality  which  it  then  offered  me.  I  felt  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  stepping 
into  the  same  little  front  porch  which  Townsend  Bishop  had  built  so  many 
years  ago.  And  upon  ascending  the  stairs  I  found  myself  lingering  a  while 
by  the  old  original  balusters,  the  building  of  which  Roger  Williams  had 
perhaps  viewed  with  interest.  Upon  reaching  the  attic  it  was  a  pleasure, 
indeed,  to  see  in  this  new  world  the  frame-work  of  a  house  which  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  had  stood  so  well  the  test  of  nature  in  all  her  moods. 
No  saw  was  used  in  shaping  those  oaken  timbers.  They  knew  only  the 
broad-axe.  From  this  attic  I  descended  to  the  sitting-room,  to  spend  a  while 
under  the  same  low  beams  which  had  greeted  the  first  visitors  of  the  house. 
Here  I  imagined  the  Nurse  family  living  in  quiet  and  peace.    Here  I 
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pictured  the  son  Samuel,  as,  later,  he  wondered  over  and  over  again  how  he 
could  remove  the  reproach  which  was  on  his  mother's  name.  And  I  thought 
that  to  him  his  descendants  owed  much,  for  it  was  mainly  to  his  pleadings 
that  the  General  Court  exonerated  her  in  1710,  and  the  Church  in  1712. 

While  sitting  there  I  learned  of  some  alterations  which  had  been  made 
from  time  to  time  :  how  the  front  of  the  house,  before  which  the  old  road- 
way used  to  be,  had  been  widened  by  extending  the  western  end  beyond  the 

porch.  .  .  , 

As  I  came  out  of  the  house  upon  the  green  grass  around  it,  I  enjoyed 
again  the  grand  outlook  over  the  surrounding  country, -the  same  which  in 
the  days  of  agony  had  strengthened  human  souls,  -  and  then  walked  down 
the  hill,  by  the  family  burying-ground,  out  through  the  entrance-gate  into 
Collins  street,  the  public  thoroughfare. 

I  left  the  monument  and  its  interesting  associations  that  August  day  of 
1885  (it  was  dedicated  only  the  July  30  before)  with  the  feeling  that  as  the 
present  descendants  of  Rebecca  Nurse  owe  much  to  her  son  Samuel,  so  then- 
future  descendants  will  be  indebted  to  them  for  the  appropriate  manner  in 
which  they  have  still  further  striven  to  vindicate  before  the  world  the  inno- 
cence of  a  much- wronged  ancestor. 
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THE  PRESENT  RESOURCES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

By  H.  K.  M. 

Massachusetts  is  a  busy  state.  The  old  time  factory  bell  has  not  entirely 
given  way  to  the  steam  whistle,  nor  the  simple  village  spire  to  the  more  preten- 
tious ecclesiastical  tower  of  to-day,  yet  the  energizing  force  of  material  prosperity 
has  quickened  the  blood  in  nearly  every  hamlet,  modernized  the  old,  or  built  up 
a  new,  so  that  throughout  the  state  there  is  a  substantial  freshness  indicative  of 
progressive  thrift. 

The  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States  classifies  the  entire  working  popu- 
lation of  the  state  in  four  divisions  of  labor  as  follows  : — Agriculture,  64,973  ; 
Professional  and  Personal  services,  170.160;  Trade  and  Transportation,  115,376; 
Mechanical,  370,265  ;  with  a  total  population  of  1,941,465.*  The  aggregate 
steam  and  water  power  in  1880  was  309,759  horse  power;  the  motive  power  of 
14,352  manufacturing  establishments  having  an  invested  capital  of  $303,806,185  ; 
paying  $128,315,362  in  wages  to  370,265  persons  who  produced  a  product  value 
of  $631,135,284.  These  results,  in  proportion  to  area  and  population,  place 
Massachusetts  first  in  the  Union  as  a  manufacturing  state.  In  mechanical  science 
a  complete  cotton  mill  has  been  considered  the  cap  stone  of  human  ingenuity. 
In  1790  Mr.  Samuel  Slater  established  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  the  first  successful 
cotton  mill  in  the  United  States,  but  the  sawgin,  a  Massachusetts  invention  of 
Mr.  Eli  Whitney  in  1793,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  cotton  industry  throughout 
the  world. 

There  are  956  cotton  mills  in  the  United  States  with  an  invested  capital  of 
$208,280,346,  with  a  wage  account  of  $42,040,510.  The  relative  importance  of 
the  four  leading  states  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  is  shown  as  follows  : — 

No.  of  Mills.       State.  Capital  Invested.  Wages  Paid.  Value  of  Product. 

206       Mass.  $74,118,801  $16,240,908  $74,780,835 

133       R.  I.  29,260,734  5>623>933  24,609,461 

97       Conn.  21,104,200  3,750,017  17,050,126 

41       N.  H.  19,993,584  4,322,622  18,226,573 

As  in  cotton,  so  also  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  has  Massachusetts  main- 
tained from  the  first  the  leading  position.  In  1794  in  Byfield  parish,  Newbury, 
Mass.,  the  first  woolen  mill  went  into  successful  operation.  In  1804  a  good 
quality  of  gray  mixed  broadcloth  was  made  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  it  is  said  that 
in  1808  President  Madison's  inaugural  suit  of  black  broadcloth  was  made  there. 
The  five  leading  states  in  the  production  of  woolen  goods  are  thus  classified  : — 

No.  of  Mills.       State.  Capital  Invested  Wages  Paid.  Value  of  Product. 

167  Mass.  $24,680,782  $7,457,115  $45,099,203 

324  Penn.  18,780,604  5,254,328  32,341,291 

78  Conn.  7,907,452  2,342,935  16,892,284 

50  R.  I.  8,448,700  2,480,907  15,410,450 

159  N.  Y.  8,266,878  i,774,i43  9^74,973 

*  Census  of  1885. 
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In  its  kindred  industry,  dyeing  and  finishing  textiles,  Massachusetts  is  a  con- 
trolling force  ;  as  seen  in  the  classification  of  the  three  leading  states  m  this 
department  of  labor  :  — 

No.  of  Mills.       State.  Capital  Invested.  Wages  Paid.  Value  of  Product. 

28       Mass.  $8,613,500  $1,815,431  #9>482,939 

16       R.  I.  5,912,500  1,093-727  *'874'o54 

60       Penn.  3,884,846  1,041,309  6,259,852 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  entire  American  production  of  felt  goods  comes 
from  her,  as  indicated  in  the  classification  of  the  four  leading  states  :— 

No.  of  Mills.      State.  Capital  Invested.  Wages  Paid.  Valueof  Product. 

n  Mass.  $820,000  $163,440  $1il1}3l°, 

6  NT  313,000  86,170  685,386 

4  N.  Y.  157,500  35,289  257,450 

1  Penn.  150,000  80,000  450,000 

Massachusetts  is  also  an  all-important  factor  in  the  total  production  of 
American  carpets.  The  59  mills  in  the  United  States  made  in  1880  a  wholesale 
product  valued  at  $31,792,802.  Massachusetts  made  the  most  Brussels,  1,884,723 
yards  :  Pennsylvania  came  next  with  919,476  yards.  She  came  next  to  New  York 
in  yards  of  Tapestry,  and  next  to  Connecticut  in  Wiltons,  a  good  second  m  these 
important,  grades.    The  three  leading  carpet  states  are  thus  classified  :— 

No.  of  Mills.       State.  Cap.tal  Invested.  Wages  Paid.  Value  of  Product. 

IO       N  y.  $6,422,158  #1,952,39*  $8,419,254 

179       Penn.  7,210,483  3,035,97*  14,304,660 

7       Mass.  4,637,646  1,223,303  6,337,629 

In  the  manufacture  of  Boots  and  Shoes  Massachusetts  stands  conspicuously 
at  the  front ;  her  position  in  this  great  industry  is  clearly  seen  in  the  three  states 
controlling  this  special  product  :— 

No.  of  Factories.       State.  Capital  Invested.  Wages  Paid  Value  of  Product. 

082         Mass.  $21,098,133  $24,875,106  $95,900,510 

272         N.Y.  6,227,537  4,902,132  18,979,259 

X45         Penn.  3,627,840  2,820,976  9,590,002 

One  evidence  that  Massachusetts  is  not  sitting  down  all  the  time  is  the  fact 
that  she  stands  up  to  manufacture  so  many  chairs.  From  a  small  beginning  of 
wood  and  flag  seated  chairs,  Mr.  James  M.  Comee  in  1805,  with  his  foot  lathe,  m 
one  room  of  his  dwelling  in  Gardner,  Mass.,  laid  the  foundation  of  this  important 
industry,  which  has  given  the  town  of  Gardner,  where  over  1,000,000  of  chairs 
are  annually  made,  a  world  wide  reputation. 

The  relative  positions  of  the  five  leading  chair  states  :  — 

No.  of  Factories.       State.  Capital  Invested.  Wages  Paid.  Value ^  of  Product. 

62  Mass.  $1,948,600  $1,028,087  $3,290,837 

62  NY  991,000  472,974  1,404,138 

ac  Penn.  m,7oo  i43>°37  437,oio 

?57  Ohio,  497,026  321,918  *  821,702 

37  Ind.  395,850  232,005  632,746 
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In  the  currying  of  leather  Massachusetts  is  a  notable  leader :  — 

No.  Establishments.     State.  Capital  Invested.  Wages  Paid.  Value  of  Product. 

194  Mass.  #4,308,169  #1,939,  [22  #23,282,775 

185  N.  Y.  1,720,356  366,426  6,192,002 

455  Penn.  2,570,969  334,95°  7,852>I77 

56  N.J.  i?983>746  762,697  8,727,128 

61  Wis.  1,299,425  281,412  4,496,729 

18  111.  534,786  141,096  2,391,380 
Her  position  in  the  manufacturing  of  worsted  goods  is  also  an  all  important 
one  :  — 

No.  of  Mills.  State.  Capital  Invested.  Wages  Paid.  Value  of  Product. 

23        Mass.  #6,195,247  #1,870,030  #10,466.016 

28        Penn.  4,959,639  i,473,958  10,072,473 

11         R.I.  4,567,416  1,222,350  6,177,754 

Again  we  find  her  at  the  head  of  another  very  important  industry,  the  manu- 
facture of  paper. 

The  five  leading  states  in  production  are  given  their  relative  positions. 


No.  of  Mills. 

State. 

Capital  Invested. 

Wages  Paid. 

Value  of  Product. 

96 

Mass. 

#11,722,046 

#2,467,359 

#15,188,196 

168 

N.Y. 

6,859,565 

1,217,580 

8,524,279 

60 

Ohio 

4,804,274 

S39,23I 

5,108,194 

78 

Penn. 

4,099,000 

752,I5I 

5,355.912 

65 

Conn. 

3>l68,93i 

656,000 

4,337,55° 

In  1880  Massachusetts  manufactured  27,638  tons  of  printing  paper,  24,746 
tons  of  writing  paper,  10,255  tons  of  wrapping  paper,  945  tons  of  wall  paper, 
3,706,010  pounds  of  colored  paper,  255,000  pounds  of  bank  note  paper,  878.000 
pounds  of  tissue  paper,  and  27,607,706  pounds  of  all  other  kinds  of  paper. 

She  manufactures  more  shovels  than  any  other  state,  about  120,000  dozen 
annually.  Rhode  Island  comes  next  with  about, one-half  the  quantity,  and  Ohio 
stands  third,  her  product  being  about  7,000  dozen  annually. 

It  also  falls  to  her  lot  to  manufacture  more  Hay  and  Straw  cutters,  about 
6,000  annually.  In  the  manufacture  of  hard  soap  Massachusetts  falls  a  little 
behind  some  of -her  sister  states,  but  she  comes  smilingly  to  the  front  with  her 
16,000,000  pounds  of  soft  soap,  about  one  half  of  the  total  production.  New 
York  brings  her  annual  offering  of  about  5,000  pounds. 

The  4,000  boats  she  annually  builds  constitute  nearly  one  half  of  the  number 
built  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  131,426  persons  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  fisheries. 

The  prominent  share  of  Massachusetts  in  this  industry  is  seen  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  five  leading  states. 

State.  No.  of  Persons  Employed.  Capital  Invested.  Value  of  Product. 

Mass.  20,117                #14,334,450  ##8,141,750 

Md.  26,008                   6,342,443  5,221,715 

N.Y.  7,266                    2,629,585  4,380,565 

Me.  11,071                    3,375,994  3,614,178 

Vir.  18,864                    i,9T4,n9  3,I24,444 

She  has  invested: — Over  #1,000,000  in  the  manufacture  of  Baskets  and 

Rattan  goods;  over  #1,600,000  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  and  Tile;  over 
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#2,000,000  in  the  manufacture  of  Wagons  and  Carriages  ;  over  $5,000,000  in  the 
manufacture  of  Men's  Clothing;  over  #1,500,000  in  the  manufacture  of  Cordage 
and  Twine ;  over  $2,000,000  in  the  manufacture  of  Cutlery  j  over  $3,000,000  in 
the  manufacture  of  Fire  Arms;  over  $16,000,000  in  the  Foundries  and  Machine 
Shops ;  over  $2,000,000  in  the  manufacture  of  Furniture  ;  over  $2,000,000  in  the 
manufacture  of  Iron  Nails  and  Spikes ;  over  $6,000,000  in  the  manufacture  of 
Iron  and  Steel;  over  $1,500,000  in  the  manufacture  of  Jewelry;  over  #3,000,000 
in  the  manufacture  of  Liquors,  Malt ;  over  $3,000,000  in  Slaughtering  and  Pack- 
ing; over  $2,000,000  in  Straw  goods ;  over  $2,000,000  in  Sugar  and  Molasses, 
refined ;  over  $2,000,000  in  the  manufacture  of  Watches ;  over  $,2000,000  in 
the  manufacture  of  Wire,  and  over  $11,000,000  in  unclassified  industries. 

The  limitations  of  this  article  will  only  allow  brief  reference  to  a  few  of  the 
leading  industries  of  Massachusetts.  The  facts  presented  give  her  a  commanding 
position  in  the  sisterhood  of  manufacturing  States,  while  the  condition  of  her 
operatives,  their  moral  and  intellectual  character,  has  no  parallel  in  any  other 
manufacturing  district  in  the  world. 

On  her  well  known  but  dangerous  coast  special  provisions  are  made  to  aid 
the  mariner;  so  likewise  upon  her  more  dangerous  coast  of  sin  we  find  2,397 
ministerial  light  houses  whose  concentrated  spiritual  lens-power  upon  an  area  of 
8,040  square  miles,  make  the  rocks  of  total  depravity  loom  up  far  above  the  white^ 
capped  waves  of  theological  doubt.  The  lower  law  being  less  important  than  the" 
higher,  it  takes  but  1,984  lawyers  to  successfully  mystify  the  juries  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Of  physicians  and  surgeons  there  are  2,845.  lt  requires  the  constant 
services  of  2,463  persons  to  entertain  us  with  music,  and  just  one  less,  2,462 
barbers,  who  are  in  daily  tonsorial  conflict  with  our  hair,  either  rebuking  it  where 
it  does  grow,  or  teasing  it  to  come  forth  where  heretofore  the  dome  has  been 
hairless. 

Of  the  4,000,000  farms  of  536,081,835  acres  in  the  United  States,  38,406 
farms  of  3,359,097  acres  valued  at  $146,197,415  yeilding  an  annual  income  of 
$24,160,881  lie  within  the  borders  of  the  state.  Her  150,435  cuws  produce 
29.662,953  gallons  of  milk,  which  is  the  foundation  of  her  annual  product  of 
9,655,587  pounds  of  butter,  and  829,528  pounds  of  cheese.  She  would  be  unjust 
to  her  traditional  sense  of  justice  were  she  to  send  her  beans  out  into  the  world 
single  handed,  with  true  paternal  solicitude  she  provides  them  with  the  charmed 
society  of  80,123  swine,  thus  hand  in  hand  Massachusetts'  pork  and  beans  stride 
up  and  down  the  earth,  supremely  content  in  the  joyous  ecstasy  of  their  Puritan 
conceit.  While  Massachusetts  has  well  known  agricultural  tendencies,  and  her 
Agricultural  college  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  her  system  of  practi- 
cal instruction,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  she  is  a  controlling  element  in  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country.  Of  all  her  influences  for  good,  perhaps  her 
educational  interests  would  command  the  greater  prominence.  She  has  ever 
regarded  the  instruction  of  her  youth  as  one  of  her  most  sacred  trusts,  and  in  all 
the  details  of  her  public  school  system  she  ranks  second  to  no  state  in  the  Union. 

In  the  various  departments  of  technical  instruction,  she  has  a  national 
reputation.    Her  colleges  and  universities  so  richly  endowed  secure  the  highest 
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attainable  advantages.    These  privileges  supplemented  by  the  free  public  libraries 
of  the  state,  place  possibilities  within  the  reach  of  every  young  man  or  young 
woman,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  approximated  by  human  estimate. 
Six  of  the  leading  states  are  thus  classified  : — 


Public  Schools. 

State. 

School  Buildings. 

Sittings  Provided. 

School  Property. 

6,604 

Mass. 

3>343 

3r9>749 

#21,660,392 

i5>2°3 

111. 

t  1,880 

694,106 

15,876,572 

11,623 

Ind. 

9>679 

437>°5° 

11,907,541 

18,615 

N.  Y. 

11,927 

763,817 

31»235>40i 

i6,473 

Ohio, 

12,224 

676,664 

21,643,515 

18,618 

Penn. 

12,857 

961.074 

25>9I9>397 

The  following  institutions  for  higher  education  have  about  #5,000,000 
invested  in  grounds  and  buildings,  about  #9,000,000  in  endowments,  yielding  an 
annual  income  of  about  #1.000,000,  having  about  4,000  students  and  about 
400,000  volumes  in  libraries,  Universities  and  Colleges. 

Universities  and  Colleges. 


Amherst  College,  organized   1821 

Boston  College,  organized   1864 

Boston  University,  organized   1872 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  organized   1843 

Tufts  College,  organized   1852 

Harvard  College,  organized   1636 

Williams  College,  organized   1793 

Colleges  for  Women. 

Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary,  organized   1837 

Sophia  Smith  College,  organized   1872 

Wellesley  College,  organized   1874 

Theological  Schools. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary,  organized   1 808 

Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  organized   1847 

Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University,  organized   18 16 

Episcopal  Theological  School,  organized   1867 

Tufts  College  Divinity  School,  organized   1867 

Newton  Theological  Institution,  organized   1825 

New  Church  Theological  School,  organized   1866 

Law  Schools. 

Boston  University  School  of  Law,  organized   1872 

Law  School  of  Harvard  University,  organized   181 7. 

Schools  of  Medicine. 

Boston  University  School  of  Medicine,  organized   1869 

Harvard  Medical  School,  organized   1782 

New  England  Female  Medical  College,  organized   1850 

Boston  Dental  College,  organized   1868 

Dental  School  Harvard  College,  organized   1867 

Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  organized   1823 
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The  Schools  of  Science. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  organized  1867 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  organized  

Lawrence  Scientific  School,  organized  ;    •    •    •    •  x|4» 

Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  organized    .    .  . 

While  Massachusetts  is  a  model  state  in  all  her  educational  interests,  we  do 
not  forget  that  there  are  75,635  persons  in  the  state  who  cannot  read,  and  92,980 
persons  who  cannot  write,  but  of  the  990,160  native  white  persons  of  ten  years 
and  upwards  only  6,933  are  unable  to  write,  being  seven-tenths  of  one  per  cent., 
the  lowest  ratio  of  anv  state.  Arkansas,  per  cent,  being  25.0;  Alabama,  24.7  J 
Georgia,  22.9;  Kentucky,  22.0;  No.  Carolina,  31.0;  So.  Carolina,  21.9;  Tenn., 
27.3;  West  Virginia,  18.2;  Connecticut,  5.5;  Illinois,  5.9;  New  Hampshire  5; 
Pennsylvania,  6.7  ;  New  York,  5.3. 

There  are  15,416  colored  persons  in  the  state,  of  10  years  and  upwards ;  of 
this  number  2,322  are  unable  to  write,  but  from  10  to  14  years  of  age,  both  inclu- 
sive, these  being  1,504,  but  31  persons  are  reported  as  unable  to  write,  or  2.1  per 
cent  South  Carolina  out  of  a  colored  population  of  75,981  between  the  same 
ages,  reports  57,072  persons  as  unable  to  write  or  74.1  per  cent.  There  are  1,886 
colored  persons  in  the  state  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20,  and  only  70  are 
reported  as  unable  to  write,  or  3.7  per  cent. ;  we  find  this  also  the  lowest  ratio  of 

any  state.  .  •  ■' 

South  Carolina's  per  cent,  being  71.9:    Alabama,  64.9;  Georgia,  76.4; 

Texas,  69.2  ;  and  North  Carolina,  68.5. 

Her  density  of  population  makes  it  exceedingly  convenient  for  her  52,799 
domestic  servants  to  compose  notes  over  neighborly  fences.  Her  281,188 
dwelling  houses  house  379,710  families,  placing  6.34  persons  to  the  credit  of  each 
dwelling,  and  4.70  persons  to  each  family.  This  density  gives  her  221.78  persons 
to  a  square  mile,  a  far  greater  ratio  than  any  state  except  Rhode  Island  This 
neighborly  proximity  has  its  social  tendencies,  which  may  account  m  part  for  the 
hospitable  amenities  which  are  a  rightful  part  of  Massachusetts'  well  known  loyalty 
to  a  higher  regard  for  the  purest  type  of  home,  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
density  of  population  of  a  few  states. 

State  Square  Miles.  Persons  to  Square  Miles. 

Rhode  Island,  1,085  254.87 

Massachusetts,  8,040  221.75 

Connecticut,  4,845  I26'Srl 

Georgia,  58,980  26.15 

Illinois,  56,ooo  54.96 

Iowa,  55,475  29'29 

Maine,  29,895  21.71 

Michigan,  57,430  28.50 

New  Hampshire,  9,°°5 

New  York,  47,620  iob.74 

Pennsylvania,  44,985  95-2 

West  Virginia,  24,645  25.u9 
As  inseparable  as  night  is  from  day,  so  also  are  the  ills  of  life  from  life  itself. 
Massachusetts  is  no  exception  to  the  inexorable  law  which  defines  the  conditions 
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of  human  society ;  but  through  her  public  and  private  charities  so  wisely  adminis- 
tered, she  humanely  softens  the  asperities  which  shadow  the  life  of  her  unfor- 
tunates. To  her  lot  fall  1,733  idiotic  persons,  978  deaf  mutes,  5,127  insane,  1,500 
of  whom  are  cared  for  at  home,  and  3.659  prisoners,  1,484  of  whom  are  of  foreign 
birth.  Human  life  teaches  that  the  boundary  lines  of  a  smile  and  tear  are  the 
same,  for  where  happiness  is,  there  sorrow  dwells.  In  the  general  estimate  of 
391,960  annual  deaths  in  the  United  States,  about  33,000  occur  in  Massachusetts. 

'  One  evidence  of  her  unswerving  faith  in  the  national  credit  is  seen  by  her 
holdings  in  U.  S.  registered  bonds.  The  four  leading  states  are  reported  as 
follows  : —  t 

No.  of  Persons.  State.  Per  cent,  of  Bondholders.  Amount. 

16,885  Massachusetts,  23.05  M55I38>75° 

io'4o8  Pennsylvania,  14.23  40,223,050 

1480*  New  York,  20,24  210,264,250 

4,130  Ohio,  5-65  16,445,050 

In  the  classification  of  the  four  leading  states,  of  assessed  valuation  and 
taxation,  it  appears  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  her  personal  property  exceeds 
that  of  any  state. 

The  four  leading  states  are  thus  classified  :— 

State.     AreaSq.M.  Real  Estate.  Personal  Property.  Total.  Total  Tax. 

N  Y.  47.620  $2,329,282,359  $323,657,647  #2,651,940,006  $56,392,975 

Penn.  44,985  1,540,007,657  143,45^,059  i,683,459,oi6  28,604,334 

Mass  8040  1,111,160,072  473,596,730  1,584,756,802  24,326,877 

Ohio,  40,760  1,093,677,705  440,682,803  1,534,360,508  25,756,658 

The  grandest  monument  of  human  skill  in  modern  railway  science  is  unques- 
tionablv  the  St.  Gothard  Tunnel  which  connects  the  valley  of  the  Reuss  with  the 
valley  of  the  Ticino,  which  is  from  5,000  to  6,500  feet  below  the  Alpine  peaks  of 
St  Gothard  being  a  little  over  9  1-4  miles  in  length,  costing  over  $47,000,000, 
one-half  of 'which  was  paid  by  the  governments  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land Until  its  completion  in  1880,  there  was  but  one  railway  tunnel,  Mont 
Cenis,  that  outranked  our  own  Hoosac  Tunnel  of  nearly  5  miles  in  length  and 
costing  about  $10,000,000. 

The  service,  equipment,  and  management  of  Massachusetts  railway  system 
is  well  nigh  perfect.  Out  of  4,100  miles  of  track  in  the  state,  2,453  are  laid  with 
the  steel  rail.  Including  the  1,150  engines,  i,554  passenger  cars,  394  baggage  cars, 
and  24  418  freight  cars,  the  total  cost  of  railroad  equipment  in  the  state  has  been 
#178  862  870  ;  from  this  investment  the  total  earnings  in  1884  reached  $33,020,- 
816  from  which  $4,568,274  were  paid  in  dividends.  The  number  of  passengers 
carried  were  57,  589,200  and  17,258,726  tons  of  freight  moved.  One  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  her  system  is  the  Boston  and  Albany.  Its  engine 
service  the  past  year  was  5,680,060  miles,  the  company  carried  94,721  througti 
passengers  and  8,699,691  way,  whose  total  earnings  were  $8,148,713,34  and  total 

expenses  were  $5,785,876,98. 

In  this  connection  we  would  refer  to  the  city  and  suburban  tramway  service, 
which  has  taken  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  the  state.    The  total 
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cost  of  the  336  miles  of  road  and  equipment,  including  8,987  horses  and  1,918 
passenger  cars  is  stated  at  $9,093,935.  Number  of  passengers  carried  in  1884 
was  94,894,259,  gross  earnings  $4,788,096,  operating  expenses  $3,985,617,  total 
available  income  $924,440.  When  we  consider  that  the  street  railway  service 
carried  more  than  37,000,000  passengers  in  excess  of  the  steam  railways,  we 
realize  its  importance. 

While  there  are  66,205  more  females  than  males  in  the  state,  in  the  wider 
distribution  of  the  sexes  their  equality  indicates  that  it  could  not  happen  by 
chance,  and  that  marriage  of  one  man  to  one  woman  was  intended. 

An  authentic  estimate  of  the  numerical  proportions  of  the  sexes  is  as 
follows  : — 

United  States,  983  women  to  1,000  men  j  America,  (at  large)  980  women 
to  1,000  men  ;  Scotland,  1,096  women  to  1,000  men  ;  Ireland,  1,050  women  to 
1,000  men  ;  England  and  Wales,i,054  women  to  1,000  men  ;  France,  1,007  women 
to  1,000  men  Prussia,  1,030  women  to  1,000  men;  Greece,  940  women  to  1,000 
men;  Europe,  (at  large)  1,021  women  to  1,000  men;  Africa,  (estimated)  975 
women  to  1,000  men;  Asia,  940  women  to  1,000  men;  Australia,  985  women  to 
1,000  men.  In  an  aggregate  of  12,000  men  there  is  a  surplus  of  about  161 
women. 

Massachusetts  has  been  making  notable  history  ever  since  1620,  and  in  picking 
out  here  and  there  a  few  of  the  influences  which  have  tended  to  develope  her 
material  resources,  we  would  not  be  unmindful  of  those  Christian  influences  which 
are  also  a  part  of  her  imperishable  history. 

To  the  lover  of  nature,  perhaps  no  state  in  range  of  rugged  coast  and 
water  views  blended  with  mountainous  background,  can  offer  more  pleasing  bits  of 
picturesque  scenery.  The  historic  hills  of  Berkshire  and  the  beautiful  Connec- 
ticut River,  with  its  50  miles  of  sweep  through  the  state,  ever  hurrying  on  to  the 
sea,  have  inspired  the  tireless  shuttles  of  descriptive  imagery  to  weave  some  of 
the  finest  threads  in  American  thought. 

Nowhere  within  the  range  of  human  vission  can  the  eye  find  a  more  restful 
scene  of  quiet  simplicity  and  softer  blending  of  river,  hill  and  foliage,  than  in  the 
valley  of  the  Deerfield  on  any  sunny  summer  day.  Let  him  who  would  have  a 
sterner  scene  of  majestic  grandeur  stand  upon  the  storm-beaten  cliffs  of  some  rock- 
fringed  coast,  while  the  silver-crested  sea  and  the  dark,  deep  toned  clouds,  like 
mercy  and  rightousness,  kiss  each  other. 

To  us  who  love  Massachusetts,  her  principles,  her  institutions,  her  hills,  valleys 
and  rocks,  her  future  is  but  the  lengthening  out  of  a  perfect  present ;  and  at  last, 
when  the  scroll  of  states  is  finally  rolled  up, may  her  eternal  record  stand  for  the 
highest  type  of  Christian  citizenship. 
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A  ROMANCE  OF  COLONIAL  DAYS. 
By  Frances  C.  Sparhawk,  Author  of  "  A  Lazy  Man's  Work." 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A  GRAVE  DECISION. 

After  the  greetings  were  over,  Elizabeth,  looking  at  Stephen  Archdale, 
realized  fully  the  difficulties  of  her  task.  She  was  to  go  through  with  it  alone 
she  perceived,  for  her  father  had  turned  away  and  taken  up  a  spyglass  that  had 
been  brought  him  at  the  moment,  and  was  absorbed  in  looking  through  it  at  the 
new  fascine  battery.  Evidently  he  expected  her  to  give  Captain  Archdale  the 
history  of  the  facts  and  conclusions  that  had  brought  her  father  and  herself  to 
Louisburg.  As  she  looked  at  the  young  man  in  his  strength,  she  felt  more  than 
ever  the  necessity  for  speaking.  He  knew  well  enough  that  Mr.  Edmonson 
hated  him,  and  that  was  necessary  to  be  known.  And  yet,  speech  was  hard,  for 
even  though  he  could  never  imagine  Edmonson's  contemptible  insinuations,  still 
before  he  believed  in  his  own  danger  he  might  have  to  learn  his  enemy's  foiled 
purpose  toward  herself;  and  to  be  sought  for  her  fortune  was  not  a  thing  that 
Elizabeth  felt  proud  of.  Her  head  drooped  a  little  as  the  young  man  stood 
watching  her,  and  the  color  began  to  come  into  her  face.  Then  the  courage  that 
was  in  her,  and  the  power  that  she  had  of  rising  above  petty  considerations  into 
grandeur,  came  upon  her  like  an  access  of  physical  strength.  The  strong 
necessity  filled  her,  and  the  thought  that  she  might  be  bringing  life  where  she  had 
almost  brought  death,  at  least  death  of  joy,  lighted  her  face.  Still  she  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  but  it  was  only  to  study  how  she  should  begin.  Shall  she  give  him 
Katie's  letter' at  once,  and  in  her  name  warn  him  to  take  care  of  the  life  that  was 
of  so  much  value  to  his  betrothed  ?  No,  for  with  Katie's  letter  in  his  hand,  he 
could  not  listen  carefully  to  Elizabeth's  words,  he  could  think  only  of  what  was 
within.  His  thoughts  would  refuse  to  have  to  do  with  danger ;  they  would  be 
busy  with  joy.    That  must  wait. 

•'We  have  come  here,  my  father  and  I,"  she  began,  "to  say  one  word  to 
you,  Captain  Archdale.    We  talked  it  over,  and  we  saw  no  other  way." 

" You  are  pale,"  cried  Stephen  suddenly.  "You  must  be  very  tired.  Let 
us  sit  down  here  while  you  tell  me."  And  he  pointed  to  a  coil  of  rope  at  hand. 
But  she  shook  her  head. 

"  I  am  not  tired,  thank  you ;  I  am  disappointed  that  I  can' t  go  back  imme- 
diately, that  I  must  wait  until  to-morrow,  when  the  dispatches  will  be  ready." 

You  need  not,"  he  cried.    "  The  General  shall  let  you  go  if  you  wish  it. 
I  will  insist  upon  it.    The  dispatches  can  go  some  other  way.    If  the  Governor 

*  Copyright,  1884,  by  Frances  C.  Sparhawk. 
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wants  news  in  such  haste,  he  would  do  better  to  send  us  some  powder  to  make 
them  out  of.  He  was  enough  in  a  hurry  to  get  us  off,  to  give  us  something  to  do 
after  we  are  here." 

"  I  should  think  you  had  something  to  do,"  she  said  pointing  to  the  battle- 
ments of  Louisburg  which  at  that  distance  and  from  that  angle  looked  as  if  no 
shot  had  ever  been  fired  against  them.  "  But  don' t  on  any  account  speak  to  the 
General.  We  are  glad  to  do  even  so  little  for  the  cause.  And  perhaps  it's  not 
that  that  makes  me  pale.  I  don' t  know.  I  have  a  warning  hard  to  deliver  to 
you.  I  have  come  hundreds  of  miles  to  do  it.  I  will  give  it  to  you  immediately, 
for  you  may  need  it  at  any  moment."  She  drew  closer  to  him,  and  laid  one 
hand  upon  his  arm  as  if  to  prevent  his  losing  by  any  chance  the  words  she  had  to 
say.  Her  gesture  had  an  impressiveness  that  made  him  realize  as  much  as  her 
face  did  how  terribly  in  earnest  she  was. 

"  It  must  be  something  about  Katie,"  he  thought.  And  the  vision  of  Lord 
Bulchester  rose  before  him  clearly. 

"  Listen,"  said  Elizabeth  absorbed  in  her  attempt  to  make  him  feel  what  she 
feared  would  seem  incredible  to  him.  "  Stray  shots  have  picked  off  many  super- 
fluous kings  in  the  world  —  and  men  and  the  world  not  been  the  wiser.  This  is 
what  some  one  said  when  the  war  was  being  talked  of,  said  at  your  house,  and 
said  in  speaking  of  you." 

"  Said  it  to  you?  "  interposed  Archdale  with  a  quick  breath. 

"  Oh,  no,  but  about  you,  I  am  sure,  sure,  though  it  has  taken  me  all  this 
time  to  find  it  out.  And, —  oh,  wait  a  moment, —  the  man  who  said  it  was  your 
guest  then,  and  he  is  here  now,  else  we  should  not  have  come  ;  he  is  here,  perhaps 
he  is  close  by  you  every  day,  and  he, —  he  is  meaning  the  shot  for  you."  She 
waited  a  moment  drawing  a  breath  of  relief  that  she  had  begun.  "  You  know 
he  is  your  enemy?  "  she  went  on  with  a  longing  to  be  spared  explanations. 

She  was  spared  them. 

"  I  do  know  it,"  said  Archdale  looking  at  her,  and  as  she  met  his  eyes  a 
great  relief  swept  over  her.  Her  warning  had  been  heard  and  believed,  she  was 
sure  of  that.  She  heard  Archdale  thanking  her,  and  assuring  her  that  he  would 
give  good  heed  to  her  warning.  And  she  had  not  had  to  tell  why  Edmonson 
hated  him,  she  had  not  even  been  obliged  to  utter  the  name  that  she  was  coming 
to  hate.  "  Do  you  know?"  she  had  asked  wonderingly,  and  he  had  told  it  to 
her.  Did  he  know  the  man  so  thoroughly,  then?  And  were  there  other  causes 
of  hatred,  possibly  money  causes,  that  had  spared  her? 

She  had  told  her  listener  more  than  she  dreamed,  far  more  than  her  words. 
She  had  stood  before  him  in  the  noblest  guise  a  human  being  can  wear,  that  of  a 
preserver  from  evil  fate ;  she  had  looked  at  him  out  of  holy  depths  in  her  clear 
eyes,  she  had  turned  upon  him  a  face  in  which  expression  had  marvellously 
brought  out  physical  beauty.  Also,  in  her  unconsciousness  that  he  knew  the 
reason  of  his  danger,  she  had  looked  at  him  with  a  wonder  at  his  ready  credulity 
before  there  had  come  her  smile  of  relief  that  she  need  speak  no  more.  He 
knew  Edmonson's  story,  knew  how  this  play  at  marriage  between  Elizabeth  and 
himself  had  interfered  with  the  other's  plane,  guessed  the  further  truth,  looked  at 
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her,  and  muttered  under  his  breath  "  Poor  fellow  !"  It  was  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  not  another  man's  that  Archdale  saw  Elizabeth.  Yet,  it  was  not  in  human 
nature  that  she  should  not  seem  the  more  interesting  as  she  stood  there,  since  he 
had  learned  his  own  life  to  be  in  danger  because  another  man  had  found  her  so' 
desirable,  and  so  unapproachable.  Watching  Elizabeth,  he  acquitted  Edmonson 
of  mercenary  motives,  whatever  they  might  once  have  been.  His  appreciation 
had  no  thought  of  appropriation  in  it.  Katie  was  his  love.  But  comprehension 
of  Elizabeth  made  him  glad  that  their  mistake  had  saved  her  from  Edmonson. 
And  then  again  after  a  moment  he  muttered  under  his  breath  :— "  Poor  fellow  !" 
"  You  are  v^ery,  very  kind,"  he  said  to  her. 

" Don't  think  me  rude,"  she  answered  with  a  smile.  "But,  you  know 
we  must  have  done  this  for  any  one.  Only,"— and  her  voice  became  earnest 
again,  "  I  was  very  grateful  that  the  least  thing  came  to  me  for  you  and  Katie." 
I  have  not  done  with  Katie  yet"  she  added,  "here  is  something  that  I  have 
brought  you  from  her."  And  she  handed  him  a  letter.  "She  gave  me  this  as 
I  was  leaving,"  she  said. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said  again,  and  holding  it  clasped  in  his  hand,  stood  not 
looking  at  it,  but  as  if  he  still  had  something  to  say.  "  Has  Bulchester  gone  yet, 
Mistress  Royal?"  he  asked  abruptly  at  last. 

"  No.  But  I  think  that  he  must  be  very  hard  to  send  away,  and  Katie  you 
know  hates  to  say  anything  unkind.  She  doesn't  see  that  it  is  the  kindest  way  in 
the  end.  We  shall  not  go  until  to-morrow,  you  know.  If  you  have  any  letters, 
we  shall  be  so  glad  to  take  them." 

"  Thank  you  once  more."  He  stood  still  a  moment.  "The  earl  maybe 
wise  to  stay  on  the  field,"  he  said.  "  I  may  be  swept  off  conveniently.  Yes,  he 
is  wise  to  wait  and  see  what  the  fortunes  of  war  will  do  for  him." 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Archdale,"  cried  Elizabeth,  between  indignation  and  tears  at  his 
want  of  faith.  "  How  can  you  not  trust  her?  Your  letter  that  she  was  so  eager 
to  send  will  prove  how  wrong  you  are."  Here  Mr.  Royal  sauntered  up,  and  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  scene  before  them. 

But  in  the  midst  of  Archdale's  description  of  one  of  their  skirmishes  a 
signal  was  given  from  the  new  battery.  "They  are  signalling  for  me,"  he  said. 
"  My  place  is  in  command  of  those  guns.  I  am  sorry  to  leave  my  story  half 
told,  but  I  must  go.  I  shall  try  to  see  you  to-morrow."  And  with  a  hasty  farewell 
he  sprang  into  the  boat.  As  he  was  rowed  away,  Elizabeth  saw  him  put  his  hand 
into  the  pocket  where  he  had  slipped  Katie's  letter,  and  draw  this  out. 

She  sat  down  again  in  her  favorite  place  on  deck,  laid  her  arms  on  the  rail- 
ing of  the  schooner  and  her  face  upon  them.  Now  that  her  errand  was  done, 
she  became  aware  that  she  was  very  tired.  She  sat  so  quiet  that  she  seemed  to 
be  asleep.  But  she  was  only  in  a  day-dream  in  which  the  thought  of  which  she 
was  most  conscious  was  wonder  that  Archdale  could  doubt  Katie.  Had  she  not 
always  been  a  coquette?  And  had  she  not  always  loved  him?  Yet  Elizabeth 
wished  that  she  could  have  said  that  Lord  Bulchester  had  gone,  wished  that  she 
could  have  seen  Stephen  Archdale's  face  brighten  a  little  before  he  left  them, 
perhaps  forever ;  she  had  not  forgotten  the  danger  of  his  post.    Nancy  softly  drew 
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her  chair  close.  But  Elizabeth  made  no  movement.  She  sat  with  her  face  still 
buried,  thinking,  remembering,  longing  to  be  at  home  again,  counting  the  hours 
until  they  should  probably  sail. 

Suddenly  she  started  up.  For  there  had  come  light  that  she  saw  through 
the  dark  folds  that  she  had  been  pressing  her  eyes  against.  To  her  there  was  a 
sound  as  if  the  heavens  were  being  rent,  and  she  felt  a  trembling  of  the  earth,  as  if 
it  shook  with  terror  at  the  spectacle.  She  stood  a  moment  bewildered.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  light  never  paled  at  all,  but  only  changed  its  place  sometimes  ;  the  roar  was 
terrific,  it  never  ceased,  or  lulled,  and  the  water  beneath  them  tossed  and  hissed  in 
rage  at  its  bed  being  so  shaken.  Nancy's  hand  sought  her  companion's  with  a 
reassuring  pressure,  for  speech  was  impossible.  But  Elizabeth  had  only  been 
unprepared.  She  recovered  herself  and  smiled  her  thanks.  Then  she  sat  down 
again  with  her  face  toward  the  city  and  watched  this  cannonade,  terrible  to  men 
grown  grey  in  the  service,  as  officers  from  the  fleet  bore  witness,  and  to  the 
enemy  deadly. 

For  the  fascine  battery  had  opened  fire. 

At  midnight  General  ' Pepperell  sent  for  Archdale  to  detail  him  for  special 
service  the  next  day. 

"  Why  !  what' s  the  matter?  "  he  cried,  looking  at  the  young  man  as  he  came 

into  the  tent. 

"Nothing,  General  Pepperell.  I  am  quite  ready  for  service,"  replied 
Stephen  haughtily. 

"  Ah  !  —  Yes.  Glad  of  that,"  returned  the  General,  and  he  went  on  to  give 
his  orders,  watching  the  other's  pale  face  as  he  did  so,  and  reading  there  strong 
emotion  of  some  kind. 

When  he  was  alone,  and  his  dispatches  had  all  been  written,  he  sat  musing 
for  a  time,  as  little  disturbed  by  the  glare  and  the  thunder  about  him  as  if  stillness 
were  an  unknown  thing.  His  cogitations  did  not  seem  satisfactory,  for  he 
frowned  more  than  once.  "  What' s  the  matter  with  the  fellow?"  he  muttered. 
"Something  has  gone  wrong.  I' ve  seen  an  uneasiness  for  a  long  time.  Now  the 
blow  has  fallen.  Poor  fellow!  he  doesn't  take  life  easy.  The  news  is  it,  I 
wonder?  or  the  letter?  "  He  sat  for  a  while  carefully  nursing  his  left  knee,  while 
his  thoughts  gradually  went  back  to  military  matters,  and  worked  there  diligently. 
At  last  he  straightened  himself,  clapped  this  same  knee  with  vigor,  put  both  feet 
to  the  ground  and,  rising,  took  up  from  his  improvised  table— a  log  turned  end- 
wise—a paper  upon  which  he  made  a  note  with  a  worn  pencil  from  his  pocket. 
"  Yes,"  he  cried,  "  I  can  do  that.  It' s  the  only  thing  I  can  do.  And  I  need  it 
so  much  they  will  not  mind."  He  finished  by  a  smile.  "  Strange  I  hadn' t 
thought  of  it  before,"  he  said. 

Then  he  threw  himself  down  upon  his  bed  of  boughs  and  moss,  and  with 
the  terrific  din  about  him  slept  the  sleep  of  weariness.  At  sunrise,  according  to 
his  directions,  an  orderly  roused  him. 

Archdale  had  already  gone  with  his  reconnoitering  party.  His  heart  was 
bitter  against  the  conditions^  his  life,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  no  misfortune, 
perhaps  quite  the  contrary,  if  Edmonson's  plan  were  not  interfered  with.    "  It' s 
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beyond  her  comprehension,"  he  said  to  himself.    "  How  confident  she  was. 

What  will  she  say  when  she  knows?  " 

In  the  morning,  Elizabeth  standing  beside  her  father  turned  a  tired  face 

toward  the  shore  as  she  watched  General  Pepperell's  approach.    Sleep  had  been 

impossible  to  her  in  the  strangeness  and  terror  of  her  surroundings. 

"You  are  very  thoughtful  to  come  to  bid  us  good-bye,"  she  said,  giving  him 

her  hand  as  he  stepped  on  board. 

He  smiled,  and  still  holding  it,  asked  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  "  Should 

you  be  very  much  disappointed  if  I  begged  you  not  to  return  this  morning?  " 

She  certainly  looked  so  for  a  moment,  before  she  answered  :  "  If  it  will  help, 

if  I  can  be  of  any  use,  I  am  ready  to  stay.  Are  there  soldiers  in  the  hospitals? 
Can  we  do  anything  for  them,  Nancy  and  I?" 

He  caught  at  the  diversion  readily.  "The  hospitals?"  Yes,  I  should  be 
very  glad,  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  if  you  would  pay  them  a  visit.  I*  ve  not  a 
doubt  that  your  suggestions  would  make  the  poor  fellows  more  comfortable,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  new  ones  there  this  morning.  I  'm  sorry  to  say  our  health 
record  is  discouraging.  Not  that  I'm  discouraged,  but  I  want  to  put  this 
business  through  as  quickly  as  possible."  Then  he  turned  to  Mr:  Royal.  «  I 
must  tell  you  both,"  he  said,  "  that  I  came  to  you  this  morning  bent  upon  pur- 
poses of  destruction,  (though,  happily,  not  to  yourselves,)  and  not  purposes  of 
health,  except  of  saving  lives  by  making  the  work  as  short  as  possible.  I  should 
like  this  schooner.  I  have  an  immediate  use  for  it,  and  in  two  days,  or,  at  the 
outside,  three,  I/m  going  to  send  to  Boston.  Will  you  permit  me  to  take  this  as 
a  fire-ship,  and  will  you  remain  under  my  especial  care  until  this  other  vessel 
sails?  "  He  turned  to  Elizabeth  as  he  spoke.  "  If  you  consent,"  he  said  to  her, 
" 1  am  quite  sure  your  father  will.  It  will  be  a  great  favor  to  me,  and  I  hope  to 
the  cause,  if  you  do.  But  I  won 't  insist  upon  it.  If  you  say  so  you  shall  go 
this  morning." 

Elizabeth  glanced  at  her  father.  "'But  I  don't  say  so,"  she  answered.  "  I 
am  compelled  to  stay  if  my  father  consents.  It's  not  you  that  make  me  but  a 
stronger  power.  You  won't  be  offended  if  I  call  patriotism  a  stronger  power?" 
And  she  smiled  at  him. 

"Thank  you,  mv  dear,"  he  said  with  a  gravity  which  showed  that  she  had 
touched  him.    "  You  shall  not  regret  your  sacrifice." 

In  the  course  of  conversation  he  told  Mr.  Royal  that  Archdale  had  been 
sent  off  at  dawn  upon  an  exploring  expedition.  "  I  want  to  find  out  how  near  to  us 
the  Indians  are,"  he  said,  "  they  are  hanging  about  somewhere.  You  will  not  see 
him  to-day." 

That  morning,  Elizabeth  was  rowed  ashore  with  Nancy,  and  under  an  escort 
they  went  to  the  hospitals ;  not  for  a  visit  of  inspection,  as  it  turned  out,  but  as 
workers.  Nancy  had  had  experience  in  illness,  and  Elizabeth  was  an  apt  pupil. 
Before  the  day  was  over  the  poor  fellows  lying  there  felt  a  change.  There  were 
no  luxuries  to  be  had  for  them,  but  their  beds  were  made  a  little  softer  with 
added  moss  and  leaves,  the  relays  of  fresh  water  from  the  brook  running  through 
the  encampment  were  increased.    One  dying  man  had  closed  his  eyes  m  the 
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conviction  that  the  last  words  he  had  sent  to  his  mother  would  reach  her ;  he  had 
wacthed  Elizabeth  write  them  down,  and  she  had  promised  to  put  a  lock  of  his 
hair  into  the  letter.  He  was  sure  that  she  would  do  it,  and  he  died  happier  for 
the  thought.  Altogether,  in  many  ways  the  comfortless  tents  grew  less  comfort- 
less, for  Elizabeth  interpreted  literally  the  general's  permission  to  do  here  what 
she  chose.  The  eyes  of  the  soldiers  followed  both  women  with  delight,  and  one 
rugged  fellow,  a  backwoods  man,  whose  cheerfulness  not  even  a  broken  leg  and  a 
great  gash  in  his  forehead  could  destroy,  volunteered  the  statement:  "By 
George  !  whether  m  peace  or  war  we  need  our  women."  This  was  responded  to 
by  a  cheer  from  the  inmates  of  his  tent.  The  demonstration  was  all  the  more 
touching,  because  its  endeavor  to  be  rousing  was  marred  in  the  execution  by  the 
physical  weakness  of  the  cheerers. 

They  spent  that  night  on  shore.  Elizabeth's  tent  was  next  her  father's  and 
a  few  rods  from  the  general  quarters.  As  Mr.  Royal  left  her,  she  stood  a  moment 
at  the  swinging  door  of  her  strange  room,  and  looked  at  the  stars  and  at  the 
scene  so  new  to  her  on  which  they  were  shining.  Then  leaving  it  reluctantly,  for 
it  fascinated  her,  she  laid  down  upon  the  woodland  couch  prepared  for  her,  and 
was  soon  as  soundly  asleep  as  her  maid  near  by,  while  around  the  tent  patrolled 
the  special  guard  set  by  General  Pepperell. 

The  next  day  also  was  spent  in  the  hospital.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
Nancy,  looking  over  the  Bay  in  a  vain  search  for  the  schooner  which  had  brought 
them,  said  j  "I  wonder  how  we  really  shall  get  home,  and  when?" 

"As  General  Pepperell  promised  us,"  answered  her  mistress.  "And  probably 
we  shall  leave  tomorrow.  I  expect  to  hear  from  him  about  it  then.  So  does  my 
father ;  he  was  speaking  of  it  this  morning." 

They  were  right ;  the  next  day  the  General  told  them  that  the  "Smithhurst" 
would  sail  that  afternoon  with  prisoners  of  war  from  the  "  Vigilant,"  a  captured 
French  vessel.  "  She  is  one  of  the  ships  that  Governor  Shirley  has  sent  for  to 
guard  the  coast,"  he  said  to  Elizabeth  speaking  of  the  "'Smithhurst."  "She  goes 
to  Boston  first  to  report  and  discharge  her  prisoners.  Be  ready  at  four  o'clock. 
If  I  can,  I  will  take  you  to  the  vessel  myself;  but  if  that  is  impossible,  everything 
is  arranged  for  your  comfort.  Your  father  is  at  the  battery,  I  have  just  left  him 
there.  He  is  undeniably  fond  of  powder.  I've  told  him  about  this."  Elizabeth 
was  in  one  of  the  hospital  tents  when  Pepperell  came  to  her  with  this  news.  She 
staid  there  with  Nancy  all  the  morning,  and  at  noon  when  her  father  came  and 
took  her  away  for  awhile  to  rest,  she  had  an  earnest  talk  with  him  upon  some 
subject  that  left  her  grave  and  pleased. 

After  a  time  she  went  back  to  the  hospitals  again.  At  the  last  moment  the 
General  sent  an  escort  with  word  that  he  had  been  detained.  Just  before  this 
message  arrived,  Elizabeth  called  her  maid  aside. 

"  Nancy,"  she  said,  "  you  see  how  many  of  our  soldiers  are  here,  hundreds 
of  them,  almost  thousands.  They  are  fighting  for  our  homes,  even  if  the  battle- 
ground is  so  far  away.  And  see  how  many  have  been  sent  in,  in  the  short  time 
we  have  been  here.  Do  you  want  to  desert  them?  Tell  me  how  you  feel? 
Shall  we  go  back  to  our  comfortable  home,  and  leave  all  this  suffering  behind  us, 
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when  we  might  do  our  little  to  help?  Shall  we,  Nancy?  I  have  no  right  to 
insist  upon  your  staying;  but  don't  you  think  we  ought  to  stay?  and  won 't  you 
stay  with  me?" 

"  Indeed  I  will,"  was  the  quick  answer.  "  I  hated  to  leave  the  poor  fellows, 
but  I  did  not  see  what  else  to  do.  The  General  won't  like  it  one  bit  though. 
And  your  father,  Mistress  Elizabeth?" 

'•'The  General  has  no  authority  over  me.  I'm  not  one  of  his  soldiers.  And 
as  to  my  father,  it's  all  right  with  him." 

Yet  she  felt  very  desolate  when  the  ship  which  was  to  have  carried  them  had 
gone  with  its  companion  vessel,  and  from  the  door  of  one  of  the  hospital  tents 
she  stood  watching  the  white  sails  in  the  distance.  But  it  was  not  that  resolution 
had  failed  her  \  for  she  would  have  made  the  same  decision  over  again  if  she 
had  been  called  upon  at  the  moment. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 
THE  NIGHT  ATTACK. 

As  Elizabeth  stood  at  the  door  of  the  hospital  tent  looking  after  the  Smith- 
hurst,  General  Pepperell  came  along,  alone,  in  a  brown  study,  his  brows  knit  and 
his  face  troubled.  For  though  the  French  ship-of- war,  "Vigilant"  had  been 
captured,  Louisburg  had  not,  and  every  day  was  adding  to  the  list  of  soldiers  in 
the  hospitals.  But  when  he  saw  her,  he  stopped,  and  his  expression,  at  first  of 
surprise,  changed  to  anger. 

"  What  does  this  mean?"  he  said  abruptly.  "The  ship  has  sailed.  I  sent 
you  word  in  time." 

"Yes,"  she  answered. 

"Then  what  does  it  mean?"  he  reiterated,  "Why  are  you  here?" 

"  It  means,"  she  returned,  resenting  the  authority  of  his  tone,  "  that  when 
New  England  men  are  fighting  and  suffering  and  dying  for  their  country,  New 
England  women  have  not  learned  how  to  leave  them  in  their  need,  and  sail  away 
to  happy  homes.  That's  what  it  means,  General  Pepperell."  As  she  spoke  she 
saw  Archdale  behind  the  General ;  he  had  come  up  hastily  as  Pepperell  stood  there. 

"Thought  you  were  in  a  desperate  hurry  to  be  off,"  said  Pepperell  dryly. 

Elizabeth  blushed.  She  was  convicted  of  changeableness,  and  she  felt  that 
she  had  been  impatient.  "Forgive  me,"  she  said.  "So  I  was.  But  I  did  not 
realize  then  what  I  ought  to  do." 

"Um  !  Where's  your  father?" 

"Just  gone  out  in  the  dispatch  boat  to  the  fleet." 

"Does  he  know  of  this— this  enterprise?  Of  course,  though,"  he  corrected 
himself,  "  since  he  has  not  sailed."  # 

"Yes,  of  course,"  she  said.  "He  stays  with  me.  But,"  she  added,  "I 
suppose  he  expected  me  to  ask  you  about  it  first." 

"And  you  knew  I  wouldn't  consent  —  hey?" 

The  girl  smiled  without  speaking.  "  Mr.  Royal  is  over-indulgent,"  he  went 
on  decidedly. 
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"  Perhaps,"  answered  Elizabeth,  "  He  thinks  that  a  little  over-indulgence  in 
being  useful  will  not  be  bad  for  me.  You  assured  both  Nancy  and  me  that  we 
were  doing  good  service,  real  service,  and  that  you  should  be  sorry  to  lose  us." 

"  So  you  have  done,  and  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you,  both  personally  and  for 
the  cause.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  send  you  home  at  once.  Your  father  would 
never  have  consented  to  your  staying  if  he  had  realized  the  danger.  I  never 
know  where  the  shells  will  burst.  I'll  stop  work  upon  that  schooner  that  you 
came  in,  and  send  you  home  again  in  it.  It's  fitting  up  now  as  a  fire-ship,  but  it 
can  be  made  fairly  comfortable.    Your  safety  must  be  considered." 

"Why  is  my  safety  of  any  more  importance  than  the  soldiers'?"  No, 
General,  you  have  no  right  to  send  me  "away.  I  refuse  to  go.  I  am  not  speaking 
of  military  right,  understand,  but  of  moral  right." 

Pepperell  gave  a  low  whistle. 

"That 'sit,  is  it?"  he  said.  "One  thing,  however ;  if  you  stay,  you  must 
submit  to  my  orders.    You  are  under  military  law." 

"  I  surely  will.  And  now  thank  you,"  she  returned  with  a  smile  so  winning 
that,  although  for  her  own  sake  Pepperell  had  been  angry,  he  relented. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  it 's  very  good  in  you,  my  dear,"  he  said.  "  Don't  think  I 
forget  that." 

Capt.  Archdale  had  been  standing  a  little  apart  looking  out  to  sea  during  a 
conversation  in  which  he  had  no  place.  Now  as  he  perceived  the  General  about 
to  move  on,  he  came  forward  and  spoke  to  Elizabeth.  "  You  know  that  you  are 
running  a  great  risk?"  he  said  to  her  gravely. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  him,  "or  at  least  somewhat  of  a  risk.  When  did  you 
come  back  from  your  reconnoitering  party?  " 

"The  night  before  last,"  he  said,  not  pursuing  a  subject  that  she  did  not 
wish  to  discuss  with  him.  Elizabeth  heard  something  hard  in  his  voice,  and  saw 
a  new  sternness  in  his  face  that  made  her  wonder  suddenly  if  Katie's  letter  had 
lacked  any  kindness  that  Stephen  deserved  from  her  as  he  stood  in  the  midst  of 
danger  and  death.  Could  she  have  shown  coquetry,  or  in  any  way  teased  him 
now? 

"  Well,  good-by  for  the  present,  my  dear,  and  Heaven  keep  you,"  said  the 
General,  giving  her  hand  a  cordial  pressure.  Archdale  bowed,  and  the  two  went 
on,  Pepperell  at  first  full  of  praises  of  Elizabeth's  courage,  though  he  regretted 
her  decision.  But  life  and  death  hung  upon  his  skill  and  prv^mptness,  and  he 
had  little  time  for  thoughts  of  anything  but  his  task.  Henceforth  he  only 
took  care  that  Mr.  Royal  and  his  daughter  were  as  well  protected,  and  as  well 
cared  for  as  circumstances  permitted. 

Yet,  one  evening  soon  afterward,  he  saw  something  which  for  the  moment 
interested  him  very  much.  Elizabeth,  with  Nancy  Foster  who  was  now  more 
companion  than  maul,  was  walking  slowly  toward  her  tent.  Both  were  looking 
at  the  gorgeous  sunset.  Its  brilliancy,  vying  with  that  of  the  deadly  fireworks, 
offered  a  contrast  all  the  more  striking  in  its  restfulness  and  happy  promise,  The 
two  women  had  grown  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  cannonade,  and  as  they  went 
on  they  seemed  to  be  talking  without  noticing  it.    Just  then  a  figure  in  captain's 
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uniform  came  quickly  up  the  slope  toward  them,  and  with  a  most  respectful 
salute,  stood  bareheaded  before  Elizabeth. 

"  Edmonson,''  commented  the  General  even  before  he  caught  sight  of  his 
face.  "  Nobody  else  has  that  perfection  of  manner.  Stephen  won't  condescend 
to  it.  Edmonson  is  the  most  graceful  fellow  I  know.  And,  upon  honor,  I 
believe  he  is  the  most  graceless.  But  his  theories  can't  harm  that  woman.  Yet 
as  Pepperell  stood  watching  the  young  man's  expression  now  that  it  was  turned 
toward  him,  and  understood  by  his  gestures  the  eager  flow  of  words  that  was  greet- 
ing Elizabeth,  he  held  his  breath  a  moment  with  a  new  perception,  muttered  a 
little,  and  stood  staring  with  the  frown  deepening  on  his  face.  He  wanted  to 
catch  her  answering  look,  but  she  had  turned  about  in  speaking  and  her  back  was 
toward  him.  In  an  impatient  movement  at  this,  he  changed  his  own  range  of 
vision  somewhat,  and  all  at  once  caught  sight  of  another  face,  also  bent  upon 
Elizabeth  with  eager  curiosity  to  catch  her  expression.  Pepperell  turned  away 
delighted.  "  After  ail,  he 's  nol  too  much  of  a  grand  seigneur  to  have  a  little 
human  curiosity,"  he  chuckled,  watching  the  new  figure.  "Yes,  we '11  do  very 
well  to  go  on  a  reconnoitering  expedition  together,  you  and  I,  Captain  Archdale  !  " 
And  he  laughed  to  himself  as  he  slipped  quietly  away,  without  having  been  per- 
ceived. "  More  news  to  write  to  pretty  Mistress  Katie,"  he  commented,  still  full 
of  amusement.  Then  his  thoughts  went  back  again  to  the  problem  that  was 
growing  daily  more  perplexing.  And  as  he  was  again  becoming  absorbed  in  it, 
he  was  conscious  of  an  undercurrent  of  wonder  that  he  could  ever  have  laughed. 
The  thing  next  to  be  done  was  to  make  an  attack  up  Island  Battery,  the  one 
most  serviceable  to  the  enemy,  most  annoying  to  themselves.  So  long  as  that 
belched  forth  its  fires  against  them,  Warren's  fleet  must  remain  outside,  and  there 
could  be  no  combined  attack  upon  the  city,  and  Louisburg  was  still  unconquer- 
able. Any  day  might  bring  a  French  fleet  to  its  rescue,  and  then  the  game  was 
up.  Beyond  question,  Island  Battery  must  be  attacked,  but  it  was  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  attempt,  and  Pepperell  sat  with  his  head  upon  his  hand,  thinking  of 
the  men  that  must  fall  even  if  it  were  successful.  Still,  every  day  now  some 
among  the  soldiers  were  smitten  down  by  disease  and  the  French  ships  were 
nearer.  It  was  only  a  question  of  sacrificing  a  part  of  his  army  or  the  whole  of 
it.  Warren  was  right  to  urge  the  measure,  and  it  must  be  pressed  upon  his 
Council.  But  Pepperell  felt  as  if  he  were  being  asked  to  sign  a  hundr^i  death- 
warrants. 

It  was  not  quite  time  for  the  members  of  his  Council  to  assemble.  He  went 
tg  the  nearest  battery  where  the  firing  was  hottest,  sighted  the  direction  of  the 
guns.examined  the  state  of  the  city  walls  where  these  had  been  played  upon  by 
them,  cheered  the  gunners  with  his  praise,  even  jested  with  one  of  them,  and  left 
the  men  more  full  of  confidence  in  him,  more  desirous  than  ever  to  please  him, 
and,  if  possible,  more  resolved  to  win  the  day.  Not  a  trace  of  anxiety  in  his 
face  or  his  tones  had  betrayed  the  weight  that  was  upon  him.  Then  he  went 
back  to  his  tent.  The  Council  had  assembled.  When  he  took  his  place  at  the 
head,  he  had  forgotten  the  incident  that  a  lew  minutes  before  had  moved  him  to 
laughter. 
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\rchdale  stood  motionless.  The  underbrush  hid  him  from  the  speakers,  and 
he  was  too  far  off  to  hear  a  word.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Elizabeth  wished  to 
shorten  the  interview,  for  soon  Edmonson  with  another  of  his  inimitable  bows 
retired  and  she  passed  on.  As  Stephen  caught  sight  of  her  face  he  saw  that  it 
was  troubled.  "  He  shall  not  persecute  her,"  he  said  to  himself.  Nancy  had 
gone  on  while  Edmonson  was  speaking  to  her  mistress,  and  now  Elizabeth  follow- 
ing was  almost  at  the  door  of  her  temporary  home,  when  a  hand  was  laid  heavily 
upon  Archdale's  shoulder,  and  Vaughan's  hearty  voice  cried 

"  Come  on  !  I'm  going  to  speak  to  our  charming,  brave  young  lady  there. 
I  want  to  tell  her  how  proud  of  her  courage  I  am.  Come  on  !  he  repeated. 
Stephen  followed.  He  had  not  taken  her  determination  in  this  way.  He  thought 
her  unwise  and  rash,  and  hated  to  have  her  there.  And  yet  he  could  not  deny 
that  the  camp  had  seemed  a  different  place  since  she  had  entered  it. 

-You  take  it  that  way,"  he  said  to  Vaughan.    "  But  I  think  we  should  be 
feeling  that  she  may  get  hit  some  of  these  days,  or  be  down  with  fever." 

« We  '11  hope  not,"  returned  the  other  cheerfully.  "  Let  us  look  on  the 
bright  side.  She  is  doing  a  work  of  mercy,  and  we  will  trust  that  a  merciful 
Providence  will  piotect  her.  We  were  just  talking  about  you,  Mistress  Royal," 
he  continued,  striding  up  to  Elizabeth  and  grasping  her  hand  warmly.  "  Stephen, 
here,  says  he 's  always  thinking  you  '11  get  hit  somehow,  or  get  a  fever.  I  say, 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  'trust  in  the  Lord,'  as  old  Cromwell  used  to 
put  it." 

«  '  And  keep  your  powder  dry,'  "  finished  Archdale.  "  It  s  not  safe  to  quote 
things  by  halves.    Decidedly,  this  staying  is  not  a  prudent  thing."  ^ 

«  I  didn 't  know  that  beseiging  Louisburg  could  be  called  a  prudent  thing, 
she  returned.    "  And  so  we'  re  all  in  the  same  boat." 

-Ha!  ha!"  laughed  Vaughan.  "You  have  him  there,  Mistress  Royal. 
He 's  always  in  the  hottest  places  himself;  he  likes  them  best." 

« Somebody  else  likes  them,  too ;  somebody  else  who  can  capture  Royal 
Battery  with  thirteen  men,"  said  Elizabeth-  "  I  knew  long  ago  that  you  were  a 
genuine  war-horse,  Colonel  Vaughan.    Give  me  credit  for  my  discernment." 

-Yes,  yes,  I  remember,"  assented  the  other  with  the  embarrassment  of 
courage  at  finding  itself  commended.  "But,  really,  against  such  a  cowardly 
crew  as  those  fellows  were,  there 's  no  credit  at  all  to  be  gained." 

She  made  him  a  bright  reply,  and  Archdale  listened  in  silence  as  they  talked. 
But  she  noticed  his  gloomy  face,  and  secretly  wondered  if  it  was  anxiety  about 
Edmonson  that  troubled  him,  or  if  possibly,  he  was  displeased  with  Katie.  But 
she  put  away  for  the  second  time  the  latter  suggestion.  The  girl  had  never 
looked  prettier  or  been  more  affectionate  than  when  she  had  said  good-by  to  her 
and  given  her  the  letter  for  "poor,  brave  Stephen,"  as  she  had  tearfully  called 
him  Archdale  could  not  help  listening  to  Elizabeth;  there  seemed  to  be  a 
witchery  about  her  whenever  she  opened  her  lips.  It  was  probable  that  Edmon- 
son felt  it,  he  thought.  And  he  began  to  wonder  how  things  would  all  end. 
Perhaps  thev  should  all  be  shot  and  the  affair  wind  up  like  some  old  tragedy 
where  the  board  is  sweot  clean  for  the  next  players.    For  his  part,  too  much  had 
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gone  from  his  life  to  make  the  rest  of  it  of  interest.    Elizabeth  turned  to  him. 

"  Are  you  busy ?  "  she  asked.    "  I  mean  are  you  on  duty?" 

"  No,"  he  answered,  wondering  what  was  coming,  and  noticing  that  her  tall, 
slight  figure  seemed  all  the  more  elegant  for  the  simplicity  of  her  dress.  "  Can  I 
do  anything  for  you?  "  he  added. 

"Yes,  thank  you,"  she  answered.  "You  can,  if  you  are  willing.  I  am 
going  to  get  some  medicine  that  the  doctors  have  asked  me  to  keep,  because  it 
is  verv  powerful,  and  they  were  afraid  lest  some  of  the  men  would  be  careless 
with  it.  Nancy  is  bringing  the  bandages.  Here  she  is  now.  Thank  you,"  as  the 
girl  put  a  phial  into  her  hand.  "There  is  extra  work  to  be  done  to-day,"  she 
went  on,  turning  again  to  Archdale,  "  and  we  are  short  of  hands.  If  you  don 't 
mind,  and  will  come,  we  shall  be  glad  of  your  help." 

Captain  Archdale  playing  at  nurse  with  private  soldiers  !  The  young  man 
did  not  fancy  the  idea  at  all ;  he  would  much  rather  have  led  a  forlorn  hope. 
But  no  forlorn  hope  offered,  and  this  did.  Of  course  he  would  do  anything  for 
Mistress  Royal,  but  this  was  not  for  her  at  all.  He  had  half  a  mind  to  excuse 
himself.  As  the  suggestion  came  to  him,  he  looked  into  the  steady  eyes  that 
were  watching  him  fathoming  his  reluctance,  ready  for  approval  or  for  scoruing  as 
the  answer  might  be.  His  look  took  in  her  whole  appearance,  and  set  him  won- 
dering if  the  privates,  some  of  whom  had  been  even  his  neighbors  and  his  boyish 
playfellows,  could  offend  his  dignity  more  than  hers  ?  He  began  to  wonder  how 
her  eyes  would  change  if  they  looked  at  him  approvingly. 

"I  will  go  with  pleasure,  if  you'll  put  up  with  an  awkward  fellow,"  he 
answered.  And  Colonel  Vaughan  who  was  looking  on  was  not  aware  that  he  had 
hesitated. 

Elizabeth's  eyes  darkened.  She  smiled  and  nodded  her  head  slightly,  as  if 
to  say,  "  I  knew  you  would  do  it.  But  after  this  the  trace  of  a  smile  lurked  for  a 
moment  in  the  corners  of  her  mouth,  as  if  she  might  have  added :  "  I  know,  too, 
what  it  has  cost  you."  But  she  said  nothing  at  all  to  Archdale.  She  bade  good- 
by  to  Colonel  Vaughan  who  protested  that  he  wished  he  was  not  upon  duty,  and 
turned  again  toward  the  hospital.  Suddenly  Archdale  thought  that  she  might 
have  been  asking  the  same  thing  of  Edmonson  when  she  had  been  talking  with 
him  just  before.  If  she  had,  it  was  very  certain  that  Edmonson  had  found  an 
engagement  immediately.  Upon  the  whole,  Archdale  was  satisfied  to  have  done 
what  the  other  would  not  do.  So  that  it  was  just  as  well  he  did  not  know  that 
that  other  had  not  been  asked. 

Was  there  ever  another  woman  in  the  world  like  this  one,  he  asked  himself 
late  that  night,  recalling  that  she  had  been  for  hours  beside  him,  treating  him  just 
as  if  he  were  a  crook  to  raise  a  soldier's  head,  if  she  wanted  to  rearrange  his 
pillow,  or  a  machine  to  reel  off  bandages  round  that  poor  Melvin's  shattered  arm, 
or  to  do  any  other  trying  service,  and  never  even  imagine  that  he  would  like  to 
be  thanked  or  treated  humanely,  while  every  look  and  word  and  thought  of  hers 
was  for  the  soldiers.  It  was  so  different  from  what  he  had  always  found,  and  yet 
there  was  the  nobleness  of  self-forgetfulness  in  the  difference.  But  for  all  this 
vivid  memory  of  those  hours,  it  was  imagination  rather  than  recollection  that 
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occupied  him  most  with  her  when  she  had  left  him.  For  he  was  picturing  how 
she  would  look,  and  what  she  would  say,  when  she  read  the  letter  that  he  had 
slipped  into  her  hand  as  she  was  going  away.  He  recalled  her  look  of  amaze- 
ment, her  beginning  :  —  "  Why,  it's —  "  and  then  breaking  off  abruptly,  perceiv- 
ing that  only  peculiar  circumstances  could  have  made  him  give  her  Katie's  letter 
to  read,  and  perhaps  divining  the  truth.  For  she  had  suddenly  became  very 
grave  and  had  replied  absently  to  his  good-night,  as  on  her  father's  she  had 
turned  from  the  hospital.  The  young  man,  wondering  how  she  would  receive 
the  news  of  Katie's  treachery,  asked  himself  what  she  could  find  now  in  excuse 
for  the  girl  who  had  used  her  faithful  friend  as  the  unconscious  messenger  of  her 
broken  plight?  Stephen  knew  well  enough  that  the  old  glamour  would  come 
back,  but  to-night  he  was  full  only  of  indignation  against  Katie.  To  have  used 
Elizabeth  as  she  had  done  was  an  added  sin. 

"  I  wish  Bulchester  joy  of  her,"  he  muttered,  then  with  a  sharp  breath 
recollected  that  this  was  only  a  respite,  that  he  should  not  always  feel  too 
scornful  for  pain. 

Three  nights  after  this  there  was  a  silent  and  solemn  procession  down  to  the 
shore.  Island  Battery  was  to  be  attacked.  Here  was  Archdale's  forlorn  hope 
ready  for  him,  if  he  wanted  it  now.  Every  chance  of  success  depended  upon 
secrecy.  The  venture  was  so  desperate  that  the  General  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  pick  out  the  men  himself,  he  called  for  volunteers.  They  came  forward 
readily,  incited,  not  only  by  courage  and  the  desire  to  end  the  siege,  but  by 
ambition  to  be  distinguished  among  their  comrades  who  stood  about  them  in 
hushed  expectation.  Every  soldier  off  duty  and  able  to  crawl  to  the  shore,  and 
some  who  should  not  have  attempted  it  were  there.  Among  this  crowd  stoud 
two  women,  scarcely  apart  from  the  others,  and  yet  everywhere  that  they  moved, 
given  place  to  with  the  unobtrusive  courtesy  that  has  always  marked  American 
men,  so  that  one  woman  in  a  host  of  them  feels  herself,  should  danger  come,  in 
an  army  of  protectors,  and  otherwise  alone.  Elizabeth  had  meant  to  be  here 
earlier,  and  to  put  herself  by  the  General's  side,  for  her  father  had  gone  with 
dispatches  to  the  fleet,  but  her  duties  had  detained  her,  and  now  she  was  sepa- 
rated from  him  by  nearly  a  regiment.  She  stood  silent  in  an  anxiety  that  did  not 
lessen  because  she  told  herself  that  it  was  foolish. 

Captain  Brooks  was  to  command  the  expedition,  and  the  number  of  men 
needed  to  accompany  him  was  fast  being  made  up  from  the  eager  volunteers.  In 
the  dimness  she  recognized  Archdale  by  an  unconscious  haughtiness  of  bearing, 
and  Edmonson's  voice,  though  lowered  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  hour,  made 
her  shiver.  Yet  why?  Of  course  they  both  were  here  ;  volunteers  were  stepping 
out  from  the  ranks  of  their  companies.  But  they  themselves  were  not  going, 
neither  would  they  be  left  here  alone  together.  Boat  after  boat  with  scaling 
ladders  was  filled  with  soldiers  and  shoved  off,  some  of  them  out  of  sight  in  the 
dimness  where  the  men,  lying  on  their  oars,  waited  for  their  comrades.  In  this 
way  one  after  another  disappeared.  Things  went  on  well.  Elizabeth  began  to 
be  reassured,  to  be  occupied  with  the  scene  about  her,  to  remember  the  impor- 
tance of  the  expedition  and  how  many  times  it  had   been  unsuccessfully 
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attempted.  She  began  to  think  of  the  attack,  of  the  result,  and  of  the  soldiers, 
to  rejoice  in  them,  to  be  proud  of  them,  and  to  tremble  for  them,  as  one  who  has 
no  individual  interest  at  stake. 

It  was  only  at  night  that  the  attempt  could  be  made,  only  in  certain  states 
of  the  tide,  and  still  at  the  best  time  it  was  a  terrible  venture ;  the  work  was  new 
for  the  troops ;  the  walls  were  high,  the  enemy  was  vigilant.  With  a  sigh  she 
saw  another  boat  shove  off  to  its  fate. 

The  volunteering  slackened,  either  because  so  many  of  the  men  left  were 
aware  that  fatigue  and  illness  had  undermined  their  strength,  or  because  the 
night  had  grown  lowering  and  the  ominous  roar  of  breakers  reached  them  from 
their  landing  place.  •  Finally  a  distinct  pause  came  in  answer  to  the  call :  "  Who 
next?"— a  pause  that  lasted  a  minute,  and  that,  had  it  lasted  another,  would 
have  meant  discouragement,  and  perhaps  despair. 

"  I,"  said  a  firm  voice,  and  Elizabeth  saw  Stephen  Archdale  step  into  the 
boat.  A  strange  feeling  came  over  her  for  a  moment,  then  a  wave  of  admiration 
for  his  heroism.  If  he  were  to  die,  it  would  be  a  soldier's  death.  Yet,  there 
would  be  so  many  to  mourn  him.  If  he  went  to  his  death  in  this  way,  how  would 
Katie  feel  ?  General  .Pepperell  started  forward,  as  if  to  prevent  his  embarking, 
then  restrained  himself.  The  men  responded  rapidly  after  this  example,  until 
the  boat  needed  only  one  more.  Then  there  fell  upon  Elizabeth's  ears,  a  name 
more  frightful  to  her  than  the  boom  of  the  surf  or  the  roar  of  cannon,  and 
Edmonson  stepped  in  and  seated  himself  opposite  Archdale. 

"  Two  captains  in  one  boat !  "  she  heard  a  soldier  remonstrate. 
"  Nonsense  !  we  're  full.    Shove  off  instantly,  you  laggards.    Every  minute 
tells,"  said  the  newcomer  in  a  hoarse  undertone. 

Elizabeth  sprang  forward.  "  No,  no,"  she  cried  impetuously,  forgetting 
everything  but  the  terror. 

But  the  calling  of  the  names  was  going  on  again,  and  her  voice  was  unheard, 
except  by  a  few  who  stood  near  her.  Before  she  could  make  her  way  up  to  the 
General,  the  boat  pulled  by  the  vigorous  strokes  of  the  men  who  had  been 
taunted  as  laggards,  had  shot  out  of  sight.  "  Oh  !  bring  them  back,  bring  back 
that  last  boat,"  she  implored  Pepperell  in  such  distress  that  he,  knowing  her  a 
woman  not  given  to  idle  fears,  felt  a  sense  of  impending  evil  as  he  answered : 

"  My  dear,  I  cannot.  No  boat  is  sure  of  meeting  it  in  the  dark,  and  to  call 
would  endanger  the  expedition." 

There  was  no  use  in  explaining  now.  She  would  have  occasion  enough  to 
do  it  sometime,  she  feared ;  and  then  it  would  be  useless.  To-night  she  could 
say  nothing.  All  these  days  she  had  dreaded  what  might  come,  for  it  did  not 
seem  to  her  that  Captain  Archdale  took  any  care  at  all.  Still,  in  the  camp,  out  of 
general  action,  and  surrounded  by  others,  there  had  been  comparative  safety. 

Now  the  hour,  the  place,  and  the  purpose  had  met.  Through  the  darkness 
Stephen  Archdale  was  going  to  his  doom. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
A  WOUNDED  MAN. 

The  General  sent  Elizabeth  away  very  kindly.  She  sent  the  weary  Nancy  to 
bed  and  went  back  to  the  hospital.  But  anxiety  mastered  her  so  that  she  could 
not  keep  her  hands  from  trembling  or  her  voice  from  faltering  when  there  was 
most  need  for  steadiness. 

"  You  are  exhausted,  Mistress  Royal,  you  ought  not  to  be  here,"  said  one  of 
the  surgeons  sternly.    "  Go  and  rest." 

"  Oh,  please  let  me  stay,"  she  pleaded  with  a  humility  so  new  that  he  looked 
at  her  with  curiosity. 

"Hush  !"  said  his  assistant  making  an  excuse  to  draw  him  aside.  "Don't 
you  know  she's  been  watching  the  men  set  out  for  the  Fort? 

Elizabeth  found  words  of  comfort  for  a  soldier  who  was  mourning  because 
his  wife  would  have  no  one  to  look  after  her,  if  he  died.  "  I  will  help  her,"  she 
said.  And  then,  by  the  light  of  the  flaring  candle,  she  wrote  down  the  woman's 
address.  She  repeated  verses  of  Scripture  for  some  who  asked  her  for  them,  and 
found  a  little  steadiness  of  voice  in  doing  it.  But  through  everything  she  saw 
Archdale's  vigorous  form  and  heard  Edmonson's  passionate  voice  and  his  words. 
With  such  a  marksman,  and  at  such  range,  how  could  a  shot  stray  ! 

But  she  dreaded  still  more  the  time  when  the  expedition  should  return.  To- 
night she  bitterly  regretted  that  the  General  had  not  been  told  her  errand,  and 
saw  that  when  Mr.  Royal  urged  it,  it  had  been  the  wish  to  save  her  that  had  made 
Stephen  Archdale  ask  him  not  to  do  it. 

Three  hours  after  the  start  she  heard  that  the  expedition  had  failed.  All 
that  w?s  left  was  returning,  the  wounded  would  soon  be  brought  in.  Her  little 
strength  deserted  her  for  the  moment.  She  sank  down  helpless  in  the  shadow. 
Then  she  rose  and  went  forward. 

As  the  boat  lay  rocking  on  the  waves  waiting  for  the  others,  Archdale  took 
his  bearings.    Leaning  towards  the  stern,  he  said  to  one  of  his  men : — 

"Greene  will  you  change  places  with  me?"  If  the  man  had  thought  the 
request  more  than  a  whim,  he  would  have  supposed  it  to  be  because  the  captain 
considered  his  new  choice  a  more  dangerous  post.  Archdale  seating  himself  again 
glanced  toward  the  bow.  He  was  now  on  the  same  side  with  Edmonson  and  the 
fourth  man  from  him.  It  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  have  the  latter's  gun  go 
off  by  accident  and  be  sure  of  its  mark,  and  Greene  was  safe  so  far  as  exemption 
from  an  enemy  at  hand  was  concerned.  Archdale  would  have  preferred  Edmon- 
son's left  hand  but  when  it  came  to  disembarking,  his  enemy  should  precede  him. 

"  Better  cushions?"  asked  Edmonson  with  a  sneering  laugh  under  which  he 
tried  to  hide  his  anger."  Can't  see  any  other  motive  for  your  running  the  risk  of 
capsizing  us." 
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«  It  is  very  presumptuous  to  do  anything  for  which  Captain  Edmonson  can- 
not see  the  motive,"  returned  Archdale  haughtily. 

"By  Heavens  !"  cried  Edmonson  in  another  moment  "  Your  re  bound  to  die 
in  character  if  it  come  to  a  question  of  dying  and  of  course  it  will  with  some  of 

US'"  Stephen  made  no  answer.  He  felt  more  strongly  than  ever  that  he  needed 
good  eyes  and  firm  nerves.  To  be  killed  like  a  rat  in  a  trap  !  His  blood  ran  too 
warm  in  his  veins  to  submit  tamely  to  this.  When  the  struggle  should  come 
yonder  it  mattered  little  whether  it  was  by  Edmonson's  shot  or  another  s  for  if 
he  fell  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict  it  would  always  be  said  that  he  died  a  soldier  s 
death.  And  if  he  lived  to  come  back  Edmonson,  should  take  boat  first.  He 
turned  himself  slightly  toward  his  foe,  and  sat  silent  and  observant. 

Had  Elizabeth  noticed  them  enter  the  boat  together?  He  had  thought  of 
saving  good-by,  for  his  volunteering  was  no  sudden  resolve,  but  had  been  h.s 
determination  from  the  first.  But  if  he  died,  what  real  difference  would  that  make 
to  her?  And  if  he  came  back,  the  leave  taking  would  seem  an  absurdity,  lie 
seemed  still  to  see  the  outline  of  her  slender  figure,  as  with  her  shawl  wrapped 
about  her  like  a  mantle  she  had  stood  bare-headed  in  the  cold  May  evening 

Had  he  dreamed  that  Edmonson  had  learned  of  Katie's  desertion,  and  was 
full  of  rage  at  every  word  oi  courtesy  or  interest  that  he  spoke  to  Elizabeth,  he 
would  have  felt  his  chance  of  life  still  less.  , 

"  Can't  you  hitch  along,  you  fellow  next  me?"  cried  Edmonson  I  m  so 
cramped  here  I  can't  move  a  muscle,  and  I  suspect  we  shall  want  them  all  m 
good  order  pretty  soon.  We  are  coming  up  to  the  old  walls.  Swift  and  steady, 
boys.    Every  man  be  ready  with  his  muskets." 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  up  his  own  weapon  and  examined  it  in  the  dimness. 
Then,  still  holding  it  in  his  right  hand,  he  laid  that  arm  along  the  edge  of  the  boat  as 
if  to  relieve  it  from  the  cramped  position  he  had  complained  of.    Archdale  saw  tha 
ent  carelessness  was  working  almost  imperceptibly  towards  the  trigger,  that 
the  muzzle  was  pointed  directly  at  him  and  that  the  hand  which  held  it  in  appar- 
would  not  be  touched  quite  yet,  however,  a  shot  now  would  alarm  the  garrison 
and  be  inexcusable.    The  accident  would  happen  in  the  excitement  of  landing. 
Archdale's  left  hand  that  he  with  as  great  indifference  as  Edmonson  s  laid  upon 
the  boat's  edge  was  steady.    He  leaned  forward  a  little  to  be  out  of  range,  and 
they  went  on  in  silence.  , 
The  clouds  grew  denser,  the  waves  swelled  more  and  more  at  the  violence  ot 
the  wind,  and  the  storm,  nearer  every  minute,  seemed  about  to  unite  with  the 
fiery  storm  that  awaited  the  devoted  band.  „ 

«  Look,"  said  Archdale  suddenly,  "  I  believe  they  have  discovered  us.  He 
raised  his  left  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  pointed  to  the  Battery.  Lights  were  glanc- 
ing there,  and  something  had  given  it  an  air  of  ponderous  observation,  as  if  eyes 
were  looking  through  the  walls  and  movements  going  on  behind  them.  All  we 
men  scanned  the  battery  earnestly  except  the  speaker  whose  eyes  were  watchful  y 
turned  upon  his  neighbor,  and  who  for  reward  saw  Edmonson's  fingers  covertly 
placing  themselves  on  the  trigger,  while  his  face  was  still  toward  the  fortifications. 
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"  Yes,  it  »s  all  up  with  us,"  cried  the  latter,  "  we  are  discovered,"  In  the 
movement  of  speech  he  was  turning  to  Archdale,  preparatory  to  dropping  meas- 
uring eyes  upon  the  musket,  when  the  latter  called  out : — 

"  See  !  they  are  going  to  fire."  And  with  the  words  he  dropped  his  left 
arm  with  a  swift  and  accidental  sweep  by  which  his  hand  hitting  forcibly  against 
Edmonson's  which  was  unprepared,  struck  it  orT  the  boat  into  the  water.  The 
pistol  sent  its  ball  spinning  into  the  sea,  running  along  Archdale's  sleeve  as  it 
passed.  The  pistol  itself  lay  under  the  water  for  the  instant  that  Edmonson's 
hand  rested  there.    The  flintlock  was  wet,  the  weapon  was  useless. 

Its  owner  turned  upon  his  clumsy  companion  in  a  rage.  But  before  he 
could  speak  the  guns  of  the  battery  blazed  out,  and  in  the  iron  shower  that  fol- 
lowed there  was  no  thought  for  anything  but  that  of  saving  themselves  as  much 
as  possible. 

Round  shot  would  have  danced  over  the  water  and  left  them  comparatively 
safe ;  but  in  the  deadly  hail  of  langrage  such  escape  was  impossible.  Every 
moment  of  it  inflicted  torturing  wounds  or  death.  The  boats  were  beeched  with 
all  speed  at  the  foot  of  the  monster  which  belched  forth  this  red  hot  torrent 
wounding  wherever  it  fell.  But  they  had  been  thrown  into  confusion,  and  while 
some  of  them  struggled  to  the  shore,  the  occupants  of  others  in  their  terror  drew 
back  out  of  harm's  way,  and  left  their  comrades  to  their  late.  Edmonson's  was 
not  the  only  flintlock  wet,  as  the  soldiers,  weary  and  dispirited,  toiled  up  from  the 
surf.  They  tried  their  scaling  ladders,  they  fought  for  a  time  with  that  desperate 
courage  which  never  forsook  them.  Their  captain  cheered  them  with  his  bravest 
words  and  deeds,  and  Archdale  and  Edmonson  were  foremost  in  every  post  of 
danger  until  one  fell  badly  wounded. 

But  from  the  first  the  expedition  was  doomed.  After  an  hour's  conflict  the 
recall  was  sounded,  and  the  remnant  of  the  scaling  party  straggled  and  staggered 
to  their  boats,  some  carrying  wounded  comrades,  some  themselves  wounded  and 
faint.  But  many  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  French,  and  many  lay  dead 
and  dying.  Elizabeth  stood  waiting  for  the  wounded  to  be  brought  in,  and  for 
the  roll  of  the  dead.  The  first  man  who  came  walking  steadily  toward  her,  turn- 
ing about  at  every  few  steps  to  see  that  the  men  behind  him  were  carrying  their 
burden  on  their  stretchers  carefully,  was  Archdale. 

"  You  ?  "  she  said  wonderingly.    "  I  thought  —  I  was  afraid  — ." 

"  Yes,  I  have  come  back,"  he  answered  •  "  and  it  is  through  your  warning. 
Such  as  my  life  is.  you  have  saved  it." 


[to  be  continued.] 
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It  is  surprising  how  few  people,  compara- 
tively speaking,  are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the 
history  of  Boston  has  been  treated  as  the  his- 
tory of  no  other  city  in  this  country  has  been. 
The  year  1880  was  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  founding,  and,  commemo- 
rative of  that  year,  a  work,  in  four  beautiful 
quarto  volumes,  has  been  issued  in  this  city  by 
Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Company.  The  object 
of  this  work,  and  the  importance  attached  to 
it  is  what  leads  us  to  speak  of  it  in  this  place 
and  at  this  time.  This  object  is  primarily  to 
present  the  leading  historical  phases  of  the 
town's  and  city's  life  and  developement,  to- 
gether with  the  traces  of  previous  occupation, 
and  the  natural  history  of  the  locality.  To  ac- 
complish rhis  almost  herculean  task,  the  sec- 
tions were  assigned  to  writers  well-known  in 
their  respective  spheres, —  many  of  them  of 
national  reputation, —  who  from  study  and  as- 
sociations were  in  a  measure  identified  with 
their  subjects.  The  entire  work  was  critically 
edited  by  Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  Librarian  of  Har- 
vard University,  with  the  co-operation  of  a 
committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  the  gen- 
tlemen interested,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  Samuel  A.  Green, 
M.D.  and  Charles  Deane.  LL.D.  Now,  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  any  description  of 
this  carefully  planned,  skilfully  written,  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  printed  and  bound  specimen  of 
the  art  of  book-making;  but  rather,  again  to 
call  attention  to  its  great  merits  and  claims 
upon  the  interested  public.  The  work  deals 
almost  exclusively  with  facts,  and  impartially 
also,  and  these  facts  are  alike  valuable  to  the 
man  of  letters,  the  man  of  science,  the  histo- 
rian, the  student,  and  the  vast  public  whose  pa- 
triotism invites  them  to  seek  the  story  of  their 
city.  A  better  conceived  work  has  never 
been  published  on  this  continent;  but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  commend  what  easily  commends 
itself  to  the  eye,  the  mind,  and  the  purse  of 
well-to-do  people. 

*** 

There  is  need  of  a  more  careful  study  of 
politics  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  recent  elections  in  this  State  and  in  other 


States  again  recalls  this  need,  and  have  again 
shown  that  altogether  too  many  men  cast  their 
ballots,  not  in  accordance  with  their  intelligence 
or  with  their  convictions,  but  as  they  are  told 
to  cast  them.  The  first  duty  of  an  American 
citizen  should  be  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
American  political  institutions,  their  origin, 
their  growth  and  progress,  their  ut  ility  or  their 
worthlessness.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  one  of 
the  inalienable  rights  of  the  people.  It  is  one 
of  their  most  sacred  rights  also,  and  ought  not 
to  be  exercised  except  under  most  careful,  can- 
did and  conscientious  conditions. 

One  cannot  suppose,  even  for  a  moment,  that 
our  people  are  not  aware  of  the  accuracy  of 
these  assertions.  We  are  not  advocates  of 
property  ownership  as  a  qualification  of  voting, 
nor  would  we  seek  to  lay  down  any  arbitrary 
sine  qua  non,  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to  in  our 
system  of  voting.  But,  is  it  enough  that  a  man 
should  know  how  to  read  and  write  before  he 
can  cast  a  ballot?  Do  these  qualifications  com- 
prise everything  that  is  necessary  to  a  proper 
and  safe  exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage?  If 
so,  then  politics  can  never  be  formulated  as  a 
science,  and  politicians  can  never  be  regarded 
other  than  what  many  of  them  seem  to  be, — 
tricksters  trading  on  the  incredulity  and  igno- 
rance of  the  masses.  It  is  only  when  people 
understand  how  and  why  they  vote,  that  they 
can  vote  intelligently. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  we  have 
in  this  state,  with  allied  organizations  in  other 
states,  a  Society  for  "Political  Education," 
carrying  on  its  work  by  furnishing  and  circulat- 
ing at  a  low  price  sound  economic  and  politi- 
cal literature.  Its  aim  is  to  publish  at  least  four 
pamphlets  a  year  on  subjects  of  vital  importance. 
During  the  present  year,  the  "  Standard  Silver 
Dollar  and  the  Coinage  Law  of  1878"  has 
been  treated  by  Mr.  Worthington  C.  Ford,  sec- 
retary of  the  society;  "Civil  Service  Reform 
in  Cities  and  States,"  by  Edward  M.  Shepard; 
"  What  makes  the  Rate  of  Wages,"  by  Edward 
Atkinson,"  and  others  have  also  been  pub- 
lished,—in  all  sixteen  pamphlets  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Society. 

The  first  Secretary  of  the  Society  was  Rich- 
ard L.  Dugdale,  the  author  of  the  remarkable 
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social  stu;ly  called  "The  Jukes."  The  twelfth 
number  of  the  Economic  Tracts  of  the  Society 
gives  a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  from  it  the  follow- 
ing quotation  is  pertinent :  — 

"  The  education  of  the  people  in  true  politics, 
it  seemed  to  Mr.  Dugdale  and  his  associates, 
would  not  only  greatly  aid  popular  judgment  on 
political  questions,  but  would  be  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  election  of  public  represen- 
tatives and  officers  upon  real  issues.  If  elec- 
tions were  so  held,  successful  candidates  would 
come  generally  to  be  men  competent  to  con- 
sider and  expert  in  dealing  with  questions  of 
state  and  administration.  And  if  legislators 
and  executives  were  so  competent  and  expert, 
and  were  not  merely  men  accomplished  in 
intrigue  or  active  in  party  contests,  we  should 
have  from  them  conscientious  and  intelligent 
consideration  of  measures  intended  to  aid  vital 
social  reforms.  Legislative  committees,  gov- 
ernors, mayors,  commissioners  of  charities  and 
corrections,  superintendents  of  prisons,  reform- 
atories, almshouses,  and  hospitals,  would  then 
patiently  listen  and  intelligently  act  upon  dis- 
cussions and  of  the  condition  of  the  extremely 
poor  and  the  vicious,  and  especially  of  children 
and  young  men  and  women  not  yet  hopelessly 
hardened." 

Few  persons  will  deny  that  such  a  work  as 
this  needs  everywhere  to  be  done  so  that  the 
charities  of  the  country  shall  no  longer  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  interests  of  a  party. 

The  Society  has  been  in  active  operation 
about  four  years,  and  its  success  has  thus  far 
been  most  gratifying.  It  has  already  induced 
hundreds  of  people  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
American  history  and  politics,  and  its  influence 
is  now  felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  land.  The  very  fact  of  such  an  effort 
is  one  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the  times, 
and  should  be  encouraged  by  all  who  aim  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Republic. 

*** 

But  there  is  still  another  open  field  for  work 
in  this  direction,  and  this  perhaps  lies  more 
in  the  power  of  the  people  themselves.  We 
allude  to  the  necessity  of  public  lectures,  in 
every  community,  on  the  great  themes  pertain- 
ing to  American  politics  and  history.  It  must 
be  evident  to  every  observer  that  our  so-called 
"  Lyceum  Courses "  are  to-day  sadly  deficient 
in  efforts  to  educate  the  people.  There  is  a 
perfect  craze  at  the  present  time  for  concerts, 


readings,  and  a  similar  order  of  entertain- 
ments,—  aU  of  which  are  doubtless  good 
enough  of  their  kind  and  are  capable  of  exert- 
ing a  certain  moral  influence  that  cannot  be 
questioned.  But  is  it  plausible  that  such  pabu- 
lum meets  all  the  needs  of  those  people  who  fre- 
quent these  entertainments?  If  it  does,  the 
fault  lies  with  the  people  and  not  with  thosj 
who  are  capable  of  amusing  them. 

We  would  suggest  to  the  public-spirited  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  living  in  our  towns  and 
cities  to  try  the  following  experiment; — Plan  a 
lecture  course,  to  be  rilled  by  public  speakers 
residing  in  your  own  communities.  Estab- 
lish a  course  of  say  four,  six.  eight,  or  a  dozen 
evenings,  and  let  only  those  questions  be  dis- 
cussed which  pertain  to  history,  political  econ- 
omy, and  politics.  We  venture  the  assertion 
that  such  a  course,  conducted  thoroughly  in  an 
unpartisan  spirit,  would  be  well  patronized,  and 
would  exert  an  influence  for  good.  Never  was 
there  a  better  time  to  try  the  experiment  than 
now. 

*  * 

The  death  of  General  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  October  29,  re- 
minds us  how  narrow  is  becoming  the  circle 
of  living  generals  who  took  part  in  the  great 
Civil  War.  It  is  two  decades  only  since  the 
struggle  ceased ;  but,  one  by  one,  the  famous 
leaders  have  passed  away,  and  now  McClel- 
lan  has  gone  — the  first  to  follow  his  great 
commander,  Grant. 

It  is  not  easy  to  comment  upon  the  career 
of  General  McClellan  without  evoking,  either 
from  his  admirers  or  his  censors,  the  criticism 
of  being  unfair.  To  many,  especially  to  the 
soldiers  who  fought  under  his  leadership,  he 
became  an  ideal  of  soldierly  virtue,  and  has 
always  held  a  warm  place  in  their  hearts  ; 
while  to  many  others  his  military  and  civil 
career  alike  have  seemed  worthy  only  of  dis- 
approbation. 

It  was  natural  that  General  McClellan 
should  have  a  large  and  devoted  following, 
for  he  was  a  man  gifted  with  those  personal 
qualities  that  always  win  popularity  to  their 
possessor,  so  that  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  among  those  in 
civil  life  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  he 
was  usually  regarded  with  admiration.  As  a 
military  commander,  it  must  be  conceded  by 
his  most  determined  critics,  even,  that  he 
possessed  certain  qualities  unsurpassed  by 
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those  of  any  other  general  in  the  war.  This 
Was  true  of  his  ability  as  an  organizer  of 
volunteer  troups,  in  which  capacity  he  pro- 
bably rendered  more  effectual  service  than 
any  other  man  in  the  Union  army.  He  was 
also  well  versed  in  the  science  of  war,  and 
was  a  strategist  of  a  higher  order  than  has 
generally  been  conceded.  As  is  often  the 
case,  he  failed  to  receive  just  recognition  of 
his  really  great  abilities,  because  he  lacked 
the  needed  complementary  qualities.  Mc- 
Clellan  could  admirably  plan  a  campaign, 
and  could  perhaps  have  carried  it  to  a  bril- 
liant issue,  had  all  the  circumstances  con- 
formed to  his  plan,  but  this  not  happening, 
he  seemed  unable  to  adapt  his  plan  to  the 
circumstances.  Other  generals  with  inferior 
plans  would  succeed  by  taking  some  sudden 
advantage  at  a  critical  time ;  McClellan  on 
the  contiary  must  either  carry  out  his  care- 


fully arranged  programme,  or  acknowledge 
himself  foiled. 

That  General  McClellan  was  not  a  firm 
patriot  is  an  assertion  not  entitled  to  any 
weight  whatever.  He  was  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  and  in  his  career  as  a 
generai  we  believe  he  should  be  given  the 
credit  of  performing  his  duty  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  That  he  could  not  triumph  over 
unexpected  obstacles  was  doubtless  a  cause 
of  regret  to  him  more  than  to  any  one  else. 

General  McClellan  has  been  accused  of  an 
undue  ambition  for  political  preferment,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded better  in  those  positions  to  which  he 
attained,  had  he  been  less  solicitous  for  the 
future ;  but  it  is  not  yet  proved  that  he  ever 
enlisted  unworthy  or  dishonorable  means  in 
the  cause  of  his  personal  advancement. 
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September  30. —  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion held  in  Springfield.  The  following  ticket 
was  nominated :  Governor,  Geo.  D.  Robinson 
of  Chicopee;  Lieut.  Governor,  Oliver  Ames  of 
Easton;  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  B.  Pierce 
of  Abington;  Treasurer,  A.  W.  Beard  of 
Boston;  Auditor,  Chas.  R.  Ladd  of  Springfield; 
Attorney  General,  Edgar  J.  Sherman  of  Law- 
rence. With  the  exception  of  the  office  of 
treasurer,  the  ticket  is  the  same  as  that  of  last 
year. 

* 

'  *  * 

October  1. —  The  Converse  Memorial  library 
building  was  formerly  presented  to  the  city  of 
Maiden  by  its  donor,  Hon.  Elisha  S.  Converse. 
Hon.  John  D.  Long  made  the  dedicatory  ad- 
dress. The  building  cost  $100,000,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  examples  of  architecture  in  the 
state.  • 

*** 

October  7. —  Democratic  State  Convention 
at  Worcester.  The  following  ticket  was  nomi- 
nated :  Governor,  Frederick  O.  Prince  of  Bos- 
ton; Lieutenant-Governor,  H.  H.  Gilmore  of 
Cambridge;  Secretary  of  State,  Jeremiah  Crow- 
ley of  Lowell;  Attorney  General,  Henry  K. 
Braley  of  Fall  River;  Treasurer,  Henry  JUL 
Cross  of  Newburyport. 

* 
*  * 

October  8. —  Eight  monuments  were  unveiled 
upon  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg  by  Massa- 
chusetts veterans.  The  regiments  which  have 
erected  these  monuments  and  the  principal 
speakers  upon  the  occasion,  were  as  follows : — 

The  Twelfth  Infantry.  The  monument  is  on 
Seminary  Ridge.  Col.  Cook  of  Gloucester 
presided,  George  Kimball  of  Boston  delivered 
the  principal  address,  and  comrade  Gilman  read 
a  poem. 

The  Eleventh  Infantry  dedicated  its  monu- 
ment on  the  Emmittsburg  Road,  Capt.  W.  T. 


Monroe  presided,  and  James  H.  Cruft  of  Bos- 
ton made  the  address. 

The  Nineteenth  Infantry  monument  on  Cem- 
etery Ridge  was  dedicated;  J.  W.  Sawyer,  pre- 
siding, Lieut.  Geo.  M.  Barry  and  C.  C.  Coffin 
making  addresses. 

The  Third  Battery  has  erected  a  monument. 
Formal  exercises  were  not  held  here  at  this 
time,  but  tohe  dedication  was  made  with  remarks 
by  comrade  Patch. 

The  First  Battery  dedicated  a  monument  in 
the  National  Cemetery.  Remarks  were  made 
by  G.  H.  Patch  and  H.  I.  Hall. 

The  Eighteenth  Infantry.  The  monument 
stands  near  the  wheat  field,  and  was  dedicated 
with  an  address  by  Col.  Wm.  B,  White  of 
Quincy. 

The  Second  Sharpshooters.  The  monument 
is  in  the  form  of  a  statue  and  was  dedicated. 
N.  S.  Sweet  gave  the  address. 

The  First  Cavalry  dedicated  a  monument 
near  the  Round  Tops.  Major  Chas.  G.  Davis, 
delivered  the  address. 


October  13-16. — Seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For- 
eign Missions  observed  in  Boston.  The  annual 
sermon  was  preached  the  13th  in  Tremont 
Temple  by  Rev.  Geo.  Leon  Walker  D.D.  of 
Hartford.  A  special  discourse  was  delivered 
the  14th  in  the  same  hall  by  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs, 
D.D.  of  Brooklyn.  The  attendance  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  Board,  taxing  the 
fullest  capacity  of  Tremont  Temple,  Music 
Hall,  and  various  churches  simultaneously. 
Over  10,000  people  were  present  on  one  even- 
ing and  many  were  turned  away.  The  Rev. 
Mark  Hopkins,  D.D.  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Board. 


September  26.— Hon.  Waldo  Colburne,  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, died  at  his  home  in  Dedham,  at  the 
age  of  60  years. 


OBITUARY. 

Judge  Colburn  was  born  in  Dedham,  Nov 


13,  1824,  and  at  15  years  of  age  he  entered 
Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  graduating  there- 
from in  1842  in  the  <;  English  Department  and 
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Teachers'  Seminary,"  which  at  that  time  was  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  classical  course.    In  the 
following  year  he  entered  the  classical  depart- 
ment, where  he  remained  until  the  summer  of 
1845,  when  he  left  the  academy  and  for  the  two 
years  following  engaged  in  various  pursuits, 
chiefly,  however,  civil  engineering  and  survey- 
ing.   On  May  13,  1847,  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  Ira  Cleveland,  Esq.,  at  Dedham,  and 
on  May  3,  1850,  was  admitted  to  the  Norfolk 
County  Bar.    In  the  meantime  he  had  spent 
some  time  at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
soon  took  a  leading  position  in  Norfolk  county, 
which  he  always  maintained.     On  May  27, 
1875,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Superior  Court  by  Gov.  Gaston,  and  on 
Nov.  10,  1882,  Gov.  Long  selected  him  to  fill 
a  vacancy   existing  in   the   Supreme  Court. 
Judge  Colburn  was  a  Democrat,  and  had  filled 
several  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  in 
his  native.town.    In  1853  and  1854  he  repre- 
sented Dedham  in  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Railroads   earnestly   opposed  the 
loaning  of  the  State's  credit  to  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel  scheme.    In  1870  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Senate  from  the  Second  Norfolk  District, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
drafted  the  well-known  corporation  act.  He 
was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  of 
Dedham  from  1855  to  1864,  and  during  the 
war  his  services  were  important  and  valuable. 
He  was  President  of  the  Dedham  Institution 
for  Savings  and  a  director  of    the  Dedham 
National  Bank. 

Judge  Colburn  was  naturally  a  man  of  robust 
constitution  and  excellent  health,  and,  until  his 
prostration  shortly  before  his  death,  had  never 
been  obliged  to  neglect  his  official  duties  for  a 
day  on  account  of  sickness. 

October  6.—  Hon.  Thomas  Talbot,  Ex-Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts,  died  at  his  home  in 
Billerica  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years.  He 
was  born  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.  Sept.  7,  1818, 


and  subsequently  removed  with  the  family  to 
Danby,  Vt.  After  the  death  of  the  father,  the 
family  removed  to  Northampton,  Mass.  and 
Thomas  at  the  age  of  thirteen  began  work 
in  a  woolen  factory.  In  the  winters  of  1837 
and  1838  he  attended  an  academy  at  Cum- 
mington.  Soon  after,  he  joined  his  father  in 
North  Billerica,  and  the  long  manufactoring 
career  of  C.  P.  Talbot  &  Co.  was  begun.  The 
firm  still  continues  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
flannels,  employing  between  two  and  three 
hundred  hands. 

Mr.  Talbot's  first  public  service  of  note  was 
as  Representative  from  Billerica  in  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1852,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  the  following  year. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  in  1864,  and  served  five  years  in  that 
honorable  capacity  in  association  with  Governors 
Andrew,  Bullock  and  Claflin.  In  1872  Mr. 
Talbot  was  elected  by  the  Republicans  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  upon  the  same  ticket  with 
Hon.  William  B.  Washburn,  who  was  elected 
as  Governor.  Re-elected  with  Governor  Wash- 
burn in  1873,  he  became  Acting  Governor  when, 
during  the  legislative  session  of  1874,  Governor 
Washburn  was  elected  as  United  States  Senator 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Hon. 
Charles  Sumner.  One  of  the  first  important 
acts  of  his  official  life  after  this  event  was  the 
approval  of  the  "Ten- Hour  bill." 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Talbot  received  the 
Republican  nomination  for  Governor  but  was 
defeated  by  Hon.  William  Gaston.  In  1878 
he  again  had  the  nomination,  and  was  elected 
over  Gen.  Butler,  Judge  Abbott  and  A.  A. 
Miner. 

He  was  presidential  elector  in  1876  and  1884, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
Lunacy  and  Charity  from  its  establishment  in 
1879  to  1884. 

Mr.  Talbot  was  strictly  a  temperance  man 
and  was  a  professed  Prohibitionist. 
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The  preparation  of  elaborately  illustrated 
editions  of  standard  poems  especially  for  the 
holiday  trade  has  become  a  very  prominent 
feature  of  the  book  publishing  business.  Ev- 
ery year  seems  to  mark  an  increased  beauty 
and  variety  in  the  work  which  the  artist  con- 
tributes to  these  holiday  books,  and  many  clas- 
sic works  of  literature  are  read  with  clearer 
meaning  and  vastly  greater  delight,  by  reason 
of  the  intelligent  interpretations  often  given  in 
the  illustrations  of  our  best  artists  of  the  day. 

Among  the  most  tasteful  as  well  as  sumptu- 
ous art  volumes  of  the  last  three  years  have 
been  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.'s  "The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  "The  Princess,"  and  "  Marmion." 
For  a  similar  book  for  this  season,  Messrs, 
Ticknor  &  Co.,  the  successors  of  the  old  firm, 
have  taken  as  a  subject  Lord  Byron's  Childe 
Harold.*  Of  the  poem  nothing  need  be  said 
here,  for  it  is  universally  accepted  as  Byron's 
greatest  and  best;  but  of  the  illustrations,  pages 
of  praise  could  easily  be  written.  The  poem 
itself  has  been  a  fertile  theme  for  the  artists, 
for  the  scene  is  made  to  shift  from  one  to 
"  another  of  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic  lo- 
calities of  the  Rhine,  of  Spain,  Italy  and 
Greece,  and  most  of  the  illustrations  are  true 
representations  of  castles,  ruins,  palaces  and 
natural  scenery  in  these  ancient  countries. 

All  of  the  illustrations  in  the  volume  are 
from  wood,  in  the  production  of  which  the 
most  famous  American  artists  and  engravers 
have  given  their  best  work,  all  of  it  having  been 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr  A.  V.  S.  Anthony. 


Scarcely  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Blaine's 
Twenty  Years  in  Congress,  which  details  the 
history  of  our  time  from  the  outbreak  of  Se- 
cession to  the  death  of  President  Lincoln.  To 
maintain  the  interest  attached  to  that  work,  a 
second  and  concluding  volume  ought  to  have 
been  published  ere  this.  Indeed,  the  public 
had  a  right  to  expect  it.  But,  now,  another 
bid  for  public  consideration  and  favor  has  been 

*  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage.  A  Romance.  By 
Lord  Byron.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Co.  Price,  in  cloth, 
$6.00. 


put  forth  under  the  rather  attractive  title  of 
Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legislation*  The 
author  is  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox  of  New  York,  at 
one  time  a  formidable  opponent  of  Mr.  Blaine 
in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  at  the  present 
time  American  minister  to  Turkey. 

Mr.  Cox  was  a  member  of  Congress  for 
twenty-four  years,  his  four  terms  from  an  Ohio 
district  covering  the  *var  and  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  it.  As  a  politician,  he  was 
always  ranked  on  the  Democratic  side,  and  was 
universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  closest, 
most  competent,  and  most  conscientious  ob- 
server of  men  and  things.  His  acknowledged 
literary  skill  and  his  passion  for  accuracy  ren- 
dered it  almost  certain  that  his  history  would 
be  both  fascinating  and  tiuthful.  Con- 
temporary history  is  at  the  present  moment  in 
high  favor.  All  intelligent  people  realize  that 
the  records  of  the  last  fifty  years  are  of  more 
vital  importance  to  living  Americans  than  are 
the  annals  of  all  previous  eras.  I^ence,  when 
a  man  so  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  gifts  of 
mind  and  of  expression  as  Mr.  Cox  has  shown 
himself  to  be  in  earlier  books  from  his  pen, — 
we  say  when  such  a  man  sets  out  to  relate  the 
story  of  his  time,  it  follows  without  further 
argument  that  his  work  will  not  only  be  sought 
but  will  be  read. 

The  narrative  covers  the  eventful  work  of 
Congress  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  gives  a 
much  fuller  inside  view  of  Federal  legislation 
during  this  period  than  can  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  Blaine's  more  pretentious  work.  No  pe- 
riod in  our  national  history  is  so  full  of  interest 
as  the  times  of  which  our  author  writes.  The 
revolt  from  English  rule  and  the  establishment 
of  our  national  government  was  one  of  the 
grandest  epochs  in  history.  In  that  p:riod 
were  determined  the  issue  of  national  inde- 
pendence; in  this  epoch  of  even  greater  mag- 
nitude, the  issue  of  national  existence.  Both 
periods  alike  witnessed  the  most  terribl  e  con- 
flicts of  armies,  of  bloodshed  and  suffering  in 
both  periods  was  shown  the  exercise  of  the 

Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legislation,  from  1855  to 
1885.  By  the  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  1  vol.  8vo,  pp.  726.  Il- 
lustrated. Providence,  R.  I. ;  J.  A.  &  R.  A.  Reid,  1885. 
Price,  $5.00,  (sold  only  by  subscription.) 
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highest  and  most  brilliant  statesmanship;  and 
in  both  periods  the  Federal  Legislature  was 
witness  to  events  scarcely  less  exciting  and  de- 
cisive than  occurred  on  hundreds  of  bloody 
battle-fields.  The  exciting  period  of  Secession,the 
departure  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Congress,  the  proclamation  of  war,  the  call  for 
troops,  the  great  uprising  of  the  people  of  all 
sections,  North  and  South,  against  each  other, 
the  act  of  Emancipation,  the  sanguinary  battles 
of,  and  the  close  of  the  war,  the  return  of 
peace,  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln, 
the  election  of  Grant,  the  Electoral  Commission 
and  the  seating  of  Hayes,  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  and  a  host  of  other  equally 
impressive  episodes  and  events,  find  in  Mr.  Cox 
an  impartial  historian.  Of  the  importance  of 
such  a  work,  there  is  no  need  of  saying  anything, 
and  it  is  quite  enough  to  remark  that  the  book 
taken  all  in  all,  is  perhnps  the  most  important, 
because  of  its  impartiality  and  accuracy,  that 
has  so  far  been  published  during  the  present 
year. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  author 
was  a  prominent  actor  in  nearly  all  the  legisla- 
tion of  this  long  period,  and  that  he  conse- 
quently possesses  that  personal  and  absolute 
knowledge  which  comes  from  actual  participa- 
tion. The  following  extract  which  is  taken  at 
random  from  page  1 1 7  of  the  volume  discloses 
something  Of  the  author's  happy  faculty  of  see- 
ing and  describing  things  as  they  occurred  to 
him.    He  says :  — 

"  Being  upon  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  when  the 
Trent  affair  occurred,  the  writer  attended  a  din- 
ner given  by  the  Secretary  at  this  then  happy 
home.  This  was  at  a  time  when  men  held 
their  breath  in  trepidation,  lest  Great  Britain 
and  the  Powers  of  Europe  might  make  the 
Trent  matter  the  pretext  to  consummate  their 
recognition  of  Southern  independence.  Some 
feared  that  a  disparted  Republic  would  have 
to  give  way  before  the  jealous  encroachments 
of  those  who  sought  to  divide  our  country  as 
they  endeavored  to  imperialize  Mexico. 

"The  delightful  interchanges  of  thought 
between  the  persons  at  that  dinner  are  not  so 
important  as  the  fact  that  transpired  toward  its 
close.  After  the  ceremonies  of  introduction, 
and^the  tenders  of  politeness  to  Mrs.  Frede- 
rick W.  Seward  and  Miss  Olive  Risley — the 
adopted  daughter  of  the  house — the  guests  who 
had  been  received  by  these  ladies  moved  to  the 
hospitable  dining-hall.    On  the  right  of  Mr. 


Seward  was  seated  burly  English  heartiness 
incarnated  in  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope,  the  novel- 
ist. His  presence  was  almost  a  surprise,  if 
not  a  satire  on  the  occasion,  as  it  concluded. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  table  sat  John  J.  Crit- 
tenden. He  was  then  chairman  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  House.  The  author  was  on  his 
right,  as  he  was  nearer  by  sympathy  to  him  than 
others  on  the  committee.  He  used  to  say  to 
the  writer :  '  My  young  friend,  when  I  was 
of  your  age,  I  did  all  the  work  and  the  older 
members  received  the  merit  marks.  You  may 
do  the  work,  sir,  and  I  will  take  the  credit.' 
With  his  grave  humor  and  hearty  confidence, 
he  was  wont  to  parcel  out  to  the  writer  no  in- 
considerable quantity  of  the  work  of  this  most 
arduous  of  committers.  Thus  it  happened  that 
a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  owners  of  the  Perth- 
shire, seized  by  us,  came  to  the  hand  of  the 
writer  for  a  report.  The  chairman  was  not  a 
little  astonished  when  he  found  that  his  sub- 
ordinate, on  the  17th  of  December,  1861,  was 
dilating  on  the  Trent  case,  and  quoting  Robin- 
son's Reports  to  justify  the  detention  of  the 
contraband  plenipotentiaries,  upon  British  pre- 
cedents and  conduct." 

From  the  foregoing  selection,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  the  author's  style  is  strong,  clear, 
rapid,  and  stimulating,  his  judgment  sound  and 
unprejudiced,  and  his  materials  authentic. 
His  condition,  experiences,  and  industry  com- 
bine to  throw  new  light  on  the  events  of  the 
most  remarkable  epoch  in  natural  history,  and 
the  volume,  independent  of  Mr.  Cox's  reputa- 
tion, is  bound  to  be  a  success.  It  is  at  once 
the  most  picturesque  and  harmonious  political 
history  of  our  times  that  has  thus  far  been 
written,  and  will,  also,  be  generally  looked 
upon  as  a  solid  and  substantial  contribution  to 
American  literature.  We  feel  that  we  cannot 
commend  it  too  highly. 

*** 

In  the  Century  magazine,  last  spring,  Gen. 
George  B.  McClellan  undertook  to  present 
his  explanation  of  the  failure  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  while  under  his  command.  In 
his  article,  he  assaulted  the  memories  of  Lin- 
coln and  Stanton,  and  attempted  much  more 
than  he  accomplished,  —  at  least,  so  thinks 
the  Hon.  William  D.  Kelley,  who  examines 
McClellan's  statements  in  a  book  recently 
published.    It  bears  the  simple  title,  Lincoln 
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and  Stanton*  Of  this  volume,  which  for  the 
first  time  makes  many  fresh  disclosures,  we 
hope  to  have  something  to  say  at  another 
time. 

Senator  Sumner  was  once  asked  by  Lord 
Brougham  the  origin  and  meaning  of  "  cau- 
cus," and  he  replied :  "  It  is  difficult  to  assign 
any  elementary  to  the  word,  but  the  most  ap- 
proved one  referred  its  origin  to  the  very 
town,  and  about  the  time  (1772),  of  his  lord- 
ship's birth."  There  is  a  tradition  in  Boston 
that  "  caucus  "  was  a  common  word  here  be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out,  and 
that  it  originated  in  a  feud  between  the 
British  troops  on  the  one  side  and  the  rope- 
walkers  and  calkers  on  the  other.  Bloody 
collisions,  it  is  said,  occurred  between  them. 
The  latter  held  meetings  in  the  calkers'  hall  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  city,  at  which  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  and  speeches  made  de- 
nouncing the  soldiers,  who,  on  their  part 
deriding  the  wordy  war  offered,  sneeringly 
snubbed  their  opponents  "  The  Calkers," 
which  by  an  easy  corruption  became  "  the 
caucus,"  and  finally  a  term  to  denote  the 
meetings. 

Whether  this  be  the  origin  or  not  of  the 
word,  one  thing  is  certain  —  Mr.  George  W. 
LAWTON  has  done  a  most  commendable 
thing  in  the  publication  of  his  little  book  on 
The  American  Caucus  System,  t  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly useful,  and  the  wonder  is  for  us 
why  some  such  work  has  not  earlier  issued 
from  the  press,  for  it  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  multitudinous  politicians  and  others 
who  are  never  absent  on  "caucus  nights." 
The  author  begins  at  the  beginning  of  his 
theme,  and  shows  how  easily  men,  that  is, 
mankind  in  general,  choose  to  be  controlled 
by  political  power,  and  to  bear  its  burdens  ; 
he  then  establishes  the  axi«m  that  the  direc- 
tion of  political  power  is  with  the  caucus,  and 
goes  on  still  further  to  explain  what  gives 
the  caucus  its  authority,  to  compare  caucus 
nominations  with  self-nominations,  and  then 
historically  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  caucus, 
and,  lastly,  to  describe  the  proceedings  of, 

*  Lincoln  and  Stanton.  A  study  of  the  war  admin- 
istration of  1861  and  1862,  with  special  consideration  of 
some  recent  statements  of  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan. 
By  Wm.  D.  Kelley.  8vo.  pp.  88.  New  York :  G.  P, 
Putnam's  Sons.    1885.    Price,  $1.00. 

t  The  American  Caucus  System  ;  its  origin,  purpose, 
and  utility.  By  George  W.  Lawton.  1  vol.  pp.  107. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1885.    Price,  £1.00. 


and  how  to  conduct,  a  caucus  meeting.  From 
first  to  last,  these  pages  are  suggestive, 
timely,  and  embody  a  great  deal  of  good 
sound  sense. 

**# 

The  late  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot  left  behind 
him  some  materials  for  a  book  which  prom- 
ised to  make  a  landmark  in  the  history  of 
economics,  by  separating  the  use  of  the  older, 
or  Ricardian,  economic  reasonings  from  their 
abuse,  and  freeing  them  from  the  discredit 
into  which  they  had  fr.llen  through  being 
often  misapplied.  Unfortunately  he  did  not 
complete  more  than  the  examination  of  two 
of  their  postulates,  namely,  the  transferability 
of  capital  and  labor.  These  were  originally 
published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  in  1876, 
and  are  now  republished,  with  some  other 
materials  for  the  author's  proposed  work, 
under  the  title  of  The  Postulates  of  English 
Political  Economy*  These  essays,  which 
emanated  from  a  well-trained,  scientific  mind, 
an  independent  thinker,  and  one  who  was 
perfect1}'  free  in  his  criticisms,  deal  almost 
exclusively  with  one  side  of  what  the  author 
wished  and  intended  to  say  ;  but  as  they 
stand,  they  prove  that  had  he  lived  he  would 
have  shed  much  light  on  the  problem,  how 
the  rapid  changes  of  modern  city  life  may 
help  us  to  understand,  by  analogy  and  indi- 
rect inference,  the  slow  changes  of  a  back- 
ward people. 

*** 

The  pathos  and  humor  which  have  im- 
mortalized many  of  Will  Carleton's  earlier 
poems  enter  again  into  his  City  Ballads  A 
If  ever  a  poet  comprehended  the  human 
heart  and  the  mainspring  of  its  responses,  it 
is  he  who  gave  us  that  wonderfully-common- 
place (by  reason  only  of  its  theme)  but  de- 
lightful versification,  "  Betsey  and  I  are  out." 
His  new  collection  embraces  several  pieces 
almost  as  striking  in  their  character;  and 
their  wholesomeness  and  truthfulness  of  senti- 
ment will  win  for  them  many  readers.  None 
of  these  poems  are  fanciful  pictures  of  life 
which  does  not  exist;  but  they  are,  on  the 

*  The  Postulates  of  English  Political  Economy.  By 
the  late  Walter  Bagehot,  with  a  preface  by  Alfred  Mar- 
shall. 1  vol.  pp.  114.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    1885.    Price  $1.00. 

t  City  Ballads.  By  Will  Carleton,  author  of  "  Farm 
Ballads,"  "  Farm  Legends,"  etc.  Illustrated.  Square 
8  vo.  pp.  180.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Price 
$2.00. 
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contrary,  faithful  to  the  actualities  of  the 
living  present.  They  portray  metropolitan 
life  as  in  a  mirror,  and  depict  the  mishaps  of 
the  inexperienced  therein  in  a  way  that  is  at 
once  healthful  and  conducive  to  practical  mo- 
rality. Every  poem  is  a  story,  which  carries 
within  itself  a  lesson  not  easily  forgotten, 
and  as  a  poem  is  almost  invariably  character- 
ized by  a  pleasant  rhythm  and  animation. 
The  illustrations  —  and  they  are  numerous 
—  are  excellent ;  indeed,  one  would  not  wish 
them  to  be  better.  These  poems  and  pic- 
tures will  find  entrance  into  many  homes  ere 
the  holiday  season  is  ended. 

* 
*  * 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  successes,  in 
a  literary  line,  of  recent  years  is  Col.  Higgin- 
son's  "  Young  Folks'  History  of  the  United 
States."  Published  originally  as  a  book  for 
general  readers,  its  superlative  merits  com- 
mended themselves  to  teachers,  then  led  to 
the  introduction  of  the  work,  as  a  text-book 
of  history,  into  very  many  schools.  No  other 
work  of  the  kind,  we  believe,  has  met  with 
such  signal  favor  or  so  richly  deserves  it.  So 
far  as  it  goes,  it  is  by  all  odds  the  ne plus  ultra 
for  school  use. 

The  same  author  has  recently  published 
what  he  terms  A  Larger  History  of  the  United 
States*  which,  however,  ends  only  with  the 
close  of  President  Jackson's  administration. 
So  far  we  fail  to  discover  any  raison  d'etre  of 
the  volume,  unless  its  purpose  is  distinctly  to 
bring  together  in  a  re-arranged  form  the  series 
of  illustrated  papers  on  American  history 
contributed  by  Mr.  Higginson  to  Harper's 

*  A  Larger  History  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  close  of  President  Jackson's  administration.  By 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  Illustrated  by  Maps, 
Plans,  Portraits,  and  other  Engravings.  i  vol.  8vo. 
pp.  470.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1886.  Price, 
$3.00. 


Magazine  during  the  past  two  years.  If  such 
is  the  author's  purpose,  then  we  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  the  work.  But  the  term  "Larger 
History  "  is,  in  this  case,  a  misnomer.  The 
book  does  not  contain  as  much  matter  as  the 
earlier  work  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  it 
is  not,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  written  for 
older  readers.  It  does  not  strike  one  as  be- 
ing a  history  at  all,  —  that  is,  a  straightfor- 
ward, logical,  and  continuous  narrative  coin- 
ciding with  those  exemplar  types  of  historical 
writing  bequeathed  to  us  by  Macaulay  or  by 
Motley.  The  book  ends,  as  we  have  said, 
with  the  close  of  Jackson's  administration ; 
but  we  glean  very  little  concerning  the  admin- 
istration and  we  are  told  much  relative  to 
"Old  Hickory." 

Now,  then,  this  may  seem  like  finding  fault 
with  Mr.  Higginson's  book.  If  so,  we  have 
plainly  asserted  our  reasons.  But  with  his 
subject  matter,  and  with  his  manner  of  treat- 
ing it,  everybody  must  be  pleased.  We  have 
never  read  more  charmful  essays  on  the  First 
Americans,  the  Visit  of  the  Vikings,  the 
Spanish  Discoverers,  the  French  Voyageurs, 
the  Dawning  of  Independence,  and  the  Great 
Western  March,  than  appear  between  the 
covers  of  this  beautiful  volume.  They  are 
full  of  meat,  and  have  the  savor  of  fresh  and 
studious  investigation,  and  we  feel  grateful  to 
their  author  for  having  provided  so  tempting 
a  feast.  What  he  says  and  the  way  he  says 
it  make  us  the  more  to  regret  the  unfortunate 
title  of  his  book. 

The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous,  are 
veritable  works  of  art,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  other  American  book  can  exhibit  a 
finer  or  more  valuable  series  of  portraits  of 
American  statesmen.  This  feature  alone 
should  commend  it  to  lovers  of  fine  books,  of 
which  the  present  issue  is  decidedly  one. 
We  are  not  informed  whether  a  second  vol- 
ume is  forthcoming. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

At  the  request  of  many  of  our  readers,  this  new  Department  is  initiated.  Please  address  all  queries  and 
answers  simply  -  Editor  of  the  Bay  State  Mohthly,  43  Milk  St.,  Boston. 


I.  —  In  one  of  the  old  Readers,  I  find  a 
selection,  not  credited  to  any  author,  and 
beginning  as  follows  :  —  "  Born,  sir,  in  a  land 
of  liberty;  having  early  learned  its  value; 
having  engaged  in  a  perilous  conflict  to  de- 
fend it ;  having,  in  a  word,  devoted  the  best 
years  of  my  life  to  secure  its  permanent 
establishment  in  my  country,  my  anxious 
recollections,  my  sympathetic  feelings,  and 
my  best  wishes  are  irresistibly  excited,  when- 
soever in  any  country,  I  see  an  oppressed 
nation  unfurl  the  banners  of  freedom."  Will 
some  one  of  your  readers  inform  me  who  was 
the  author  of  these  words,  and  what  was  the 
occasion  for  their  utterance  ?         w.  T.  D. 

2.  — Sullivan,  in  his  Familiar  Letters, 
states  (p.  26)  that:  "General  Washington 
is  well  known  to  have  expressed  his  heart- 
felt satisfaction  that  the  important  State  of 
Massachusetts  had  acceded  to  the  Union. 
There  is  much  secret  history  as  to  the  efforts 
made  to  procure  the  rejection  (of  the  consti- 
tution) on  the  one  side,  and  the  adoption  on 
the  other."  Where  can  I  find  the  fullest  ac- 
count of  this  "  secret  history  ?  "  student. 

2.  —  Who  was  the  first  American  woman 
to  publicly  espouse  the  cause  of  Anti-Slav- 
ery ?  I  have  lately  seen  several  names  men- 
tioned? M-  s' 

4.  —  "  Where  can  I  find  the  best  account 


of  the  Know-Nothings,  that  figured  in  Ameri- 
can politics  some  years  ago  ?  "  *** 

s.  _  The  late  Epes  Sargent,  in  one  of  his 
sketches,  says :  — 

"Semmes  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  re- 
plied, — *  You  remember  Mrs.  Giasse's  well- 
known  receipt  for  cooking  a  hare  —  First 
catch  your  hare  1 ' "—  Who  was  Mrs.  Glasse  ? 

LATIN  SCHOOL. 

6.  —  Where  can  I  find  a  full  account  of 
the  history  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  early  Mas- 
sachusetts ?  The  various  State  Histories  say 
but  little  about  them.  antiquary. 

7.  — Has  the  life  of  Robert  Rantoul  Jr. 
ever  been  written  ?    If  so,  by  whom  ? 

H.  A.  D. 

8.  — Most  of  our  States  have  one  capital; 
some  have  two  —  Providence  and  Newport, 
in  Rhode  Island  for  instance.    Why  two  ? 

9.  —  In  Chandler  Robbins'  "  History  of  the 
Second  Church,"  under  date  of  Oct.  7.  1762, 
occurs  the  following :  "  Voted  that  the  singers 
sound  the  base  at  the  end  of  the  lines  when- 
ever they  think  proper."  What  is  the  ex- 
planation of  this  custom? 

10.  —  Bartlett  does  not  give  this  : ^  "To 
fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the 
golden  world."    Where  is  it  to  be  found  ? 

ELHEGOS.  . 


